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This Issue in Brief 


PPPPPOPOP PIPPI PILI DIDI SII O DILL OIO IOS IL OD OLED IDOLE OD LODE EDIE DOO CL OO LI OOOS 


Trends in urban wage rates, April 1946 

Basie rates in urban wages registered greater gains between October 1945 and 
April 1946 than in any other 6-month period since the beginning of World War II, 
and at the end of August 1946 they were still advancing substantially each month. 
In spite of appreciable advances in basic rates, real wages in August 1946 showed 
only moderate increases over prewar (January 1941) levels, because of a 42.6- 
percent upswing in consumers’ prices between these two dates. If measured from 
the wartime peak levels of January 1945, real weekly earnings show a decline, 
and real wage rates only a small increase. Page 657. 


The labor force in the first year of peace 

Reconversion of the Nation’s labor force was virtually completed by the end 
of the first year of peace. During the year period following VJ-day, more than 
10 million servicemen were demobilized and absorbed into civilian pursuits. In 
addition, approximately 4.5 million “‘extra’’ wartime workers, principally women 
and teen-age youth, left the labor market to resume their peacetime activities. 
Many more millions of workers shifted from war to civilian production. Yet, 
at no time during this period was unemployment a critical problem, and the year 
ended with employment at record levels. An article on page 669 discusses the 
characteristics of the labor force and gives comparable data for earlier periods. 


Labor requirements in production and distribution of concrete masonry 

units and concrete pipe 

Approximately 69.0 man-hours are required to manufacture and deliver 1,000 
concrete blocks to the construction site, according to a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey of 50 concrete block producers. The same operations require 64.8 man- 
hours for lightweight blocks and 74.0 man-hours for heavyweight blocks. An 
analysis of 34 concrete pipe plants shows that a total of 7.5 man-hours was 
required to produce and transport 1 ton of concrete pipe to the site of construction. 
It was estimated that 2.6 man-hours were required to extract, process, and deliver 
to the plant the necessary materials (including electric power) for the production 
of 1 ton of pipe. More detailed data appear in the article on page 681. 
Labor participation in industrial management in European countries 

European labor is seeking broader participation in the management of industry— 
& movement that is not new but is favored by a combination of economic and 
political factors. The enormous reconstruction task requires the coordinated 
efforts of all productive forces. Labor, moreover, has gained in status and in- 
fluence in many countries, owing to its contribution to the war effort and to the 
underground resistance. In 11 countries, labor is now authorized to participate 
in some way in the management of individual enterprises; works councils also 
deal with working conditions and related questions. Measures to provide for 
labor participation in management are under discussion in at least 3 other European 
countries. Page 692. 











IV THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


Readjustment of veterans to civilian life 

A study of the readjustment experience of a group of World War II veteray. 
was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in March and April 1946. Of ¢}, 
veterans interviewed, 76 percent were working and 6 percent were going to 
school. Nearly a third of those who took jobs or entered schools did so withiy 
2 weeks after separation. Data relating to other employment and unemploy- 
ment experiences, migration, and earnings appear in an article on page 712. 


Postwar adjustment of aircraft workers in southern California 


Approximately 20 percent of the 287 aircraft workers in southern Californi, 
studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics were jobless in early 1946. By June 
1946, unemployment had declined to about 12 percent—a figure considerably 
higher than for the total civilian labor force; about 26 percent of the worker 
were still in the aircraft industry; and about 34 percent had obtained employment 
in other industries. Page 706. 


Operations of consumers’ cooperatives in 1945 


In spite of difficult operating conditions, the consumers’ cooperatives showed 
continued progress in 1945, reaching new high points in membership, business 
and value of goods produced. Local associations had a combined business 
amounting to $669,856,000, of which distributive associations accounted for 
$657 ,500,000, and service associations for $12,356,000. The distributive and 
service business of central organizations amounted to $186,600,000. Goods 
produced in cooperative factories were valued at $60,578,000. Nearly 3,600 local 
associations in the United States at the end of 1945, were members of regional 
wholesale associations. Page 750. 
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CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods ' 


{Available in reprint form] 
































1946 | 1945 
Item | Unit or base —_ 
period Sep- Sep- 
tember August} July tem ber 
Employment and unemployment 
| 
Civilian labor force (BC): Total............| Thousands_...} 59,440 | 60,000 | 60,400 | 52,900 
MORE Oth. can db ciibbowdnGedidecsehehbh}<4« eee 42,170 | 42,830 | 43,000 | 34, 250 
ee Peek Pe ea are eet Eee innttinn Ge 17,270 | 17,170 | 17,400 | 18, 650 
Employed #__.-- rae ee ee ee SER | eee 57, 370 | 57,960 | 58,130 | 51, 250 
Male Bh debdpenacSakdGu cioh ot do | 40,590 | 41,250 | 41,240 | 33,320 
rom. thelial ao am §ndiid ~ 04 od ohieb do .-| 16,780 | 16,710 | 16,890 | 17,930 
Nonagricultural.. apeibelind er | 48, 630 | 48,830 | 48,190 | 42, 450 
Agricultural - - - - - - , 2} ie See > ee As! 8,740 | 9,130 9, 940 8, 800 
oe nn ee Se eee ae ey 2,070 | 2,040 2, 270 1, 650 
Male........---- Libs deuvabgabhel-... -Aasmcbne 1,580 | 1,580] 1,760 
Female-..-...---- ex Se: 490 460 510 720 
Civilian employment in nonagricultural | 
‘establishments: eee = =e 40,146 | 39,865 | 39,260 | 36,398 
oo S| Eno eae ers |__...dO_......._| 14,752 | 14,578 | 14,245 | 13,159 
BENE ph bccnb i) dilih «+ <= tm birds s+ odneas , eee 824 828 815 784 
 *E ee Sr ee 7 eer 2,004 |} 2,091 1, 976 945 
Transportation and public utilities.....|_.._- , | 3,949 | 3,998 3, 963 3, 831 
TVOGDE, Abie o >> 5 igian~ ~ + 40 ds ~ + <i pes ee See 7,924 | 7,816 7, 740 7, 143 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous-_---|_....do._....... 5,155 | 5, 160 5, 152 4, 603 
Federal, State, and local government, 
excluding Federal force-account con- | 
structing... ....a9+----+--+-----+-+s+|--..-dO........- 5, 448 5, 394 5, 369 5, 933 
Military personnel... _._- wdeRanasl ites on ges 2,501 | 2,812 3,105 | 12,082 
Production-worker employ ment: 
Manufacturing -- RTS POOR TF ees = RE 12,019 | 11, 881 11,554 | 10,529 
Bituminous-coal mining _-__--_-_-__-_- Br Bh isets.4 335 336 2 325 
Class I steam railroads, including salaried 
CERIN CPi nce. von. ons 5... ey Vee ce 1,362 | 1,368 1, 350 1, 414 
Hired farm workers (BAE)...-.......-.---|.....do....._..- 2,777 | 2,786 2, 711 2, 813 
Hours and earnings 
Average weekly hours: 
Manufacturing - - ————— lll 40. 3 40.4 39.6 41.4 
Bituminous-coal mining eae ee 6 Pel attic aencvane 42.4 36. 0 640.1 
ES ES ee eee Pee SPE Chee 41.5 41.2 $41.2 
Building construction (private) -.......|.....do.......-- 38.7 38.2 38. 2 38. 2 
Average weekly earnings: 
EE a, Eee $45.41 | $44.90 | $43.34] $40.88 
Bituminous-coal mining - ae: 2h ae eae dentine: $62.37 | $52.27 | * $49.90 
Retail trade_. hin th « dake = sametiee Shee de $33.17 | $32.94 | ® $29. 01 
Building construction (private) = ‘2 ree wy | $58.49 | $56.67 | $56.25 | $53.11 
Average hourly earnings: } 
Be Ce een eee | $1,126 | $1.111 | $1.093 | $0.987 
ie bcc c ale dncesondeneceee nial $1.467 | $1.457 | ® $1. 249 
fe ee Bibs es ++ cuteilbchllcgs dees $0.891 | $0.889 | ° $0.77 
Building construction (private)._..____|_____- _.......| $1,510 | $1.482 | $1.473 | $1. 392 
Average straight-time hourly earnings 
in manufacturing, using— 
Current employment by industry__|__..._.__________|______.- $1.075 | $1.064 | 7 $0. 969 
Employment by industry as of 
ne ET) See, See $1.078 | $1.067 | 7 $0. 933 
Quarterly farm ioe rate, per day with- | 
out board (BAE)..........-....-..-- a airlines 694.04 |... $4.84 | * $4.39 
Industrial injuries and labor turn-over 
industrial injuries in manufacturing per 
million man-hours worked__.........._.- | aliases Ra toe 917.7 917.0 
Labor turn-over per 100 employees in | 
manufacturing: 
Ea Senne’ HEE S| 6.6 5.9 12.0 
ee cewbene« 5.2 5.3 4.5 6.7 
in, Aten tere hc leedinn ik dulena |. os 0.7 0.8 4.5 
Total accessions. ._............. ee le § Oe pee | 7.0) 7.0 7.8 7.4 
Labor-management disputes 
Work stoppages beginning in month: 
0 tae FRIIS Bae ree ae 450 500 | 480 | 573 
Number of workers involved.______.._- Thousands....| 380 | 235 | 185 | 526 
All work stoppages during month: | 
Number of man-days idle__..__..___.___'- aeeiilinnciinech Tn 3, 425 | 3,300 | 4,341 | 
Man-days idle as enpeann of available | 
working time __ Me ilvaiceLstictvccccudia. Qa! a0! ee 0. 73 | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods \—Continued 
































| 1946 | 1045 
Y 1939 
Item U a 9 | | Average 
| ep- for year 
tem ber | | August July senor — 
Prices | 
Consumers’ price index (moderate income oenees 
families jn large cities): 
I Se Ls 1935-39 =100_. | 145.9 | 1441! 141.0] 128.9 99 
ak wR... Sess. 1935-39=100_..| 174.1 171.2 | 165.7 139. 4 95.9 
2. ee 2 1935-39=100...| 165.9 | 161.2/ 157.9 148. 2 100.3 
FL PE Oe, SO 1935-39=100_.-| 108.8 | 108.7 |____.._-- | 108.3 104 
Fuel, electricity, and oe 1935-39=100_..| 114.4 | 113.7 |} 113.3 110.7 99 
Housefurnishings........-_.-_-__. | 1935-39=100.-_| 165.6 | 160.0 | 156.9| W468 > 013 
Miscellaneous..._...._--.---.. | 1935-39=100_. -| 129.9) 129.8) 127.8] 124.6 100.7 URB 
Retail food price index (large cities) : 174.1 | | 
bs dha. ook cen Stee | 1935-39=100---_} 171.2} 165.74 139.4 95.9 d 
Cereals and bakery products... __- | 1935-39=100...| 137.3 | 135.4; 126.1 109. 1 94.5 ana . 
Es sell ot aedinn destiny -aettend 1935-39=100...| 188.5 186.6 | 173.7 131.6 96. Worl 
Dairy products... ___-_.-___- ~-| 1935-39=100--_| 188.6 | 180.1 | 179.1] 133.4 95 9 
pi BS Tg -| 1935-39=100___| 193.3 173. 6 161.0 183.9 9] bst 
Fruits and vegetables._.......___._| 1935-39=100_._| 176.4} 178.3| 188.4] 1725!) a: su 
Beverages.............._..-...._._.| 1985-39=100___/ 162.0 | 126.6 | 126.0} 124.7 95.5 howe 
Fats and oils... -| 1985-39=100.__/ 151.4 | 180.3] 137.9] 124.1 87.7 0 
Suger and sweets. ............°°. =. 1935-39=100-._| 141.5 | 140.3 138.5) 126.5) 10 1941 
Wholesale price index: All commodities___-| 1926=100_____- | 124.0; 129.1 124.7 | 105.2 | 7 
All commodities other than farm | I tw 
i ORR RN areca Penee | 1926=100____.- | 117.2] 1219! 117.5} 100.9 7 EU 
All commodities other than farm | ak 
products and foods.....___.........-- 1926=100_____- 112.2/ 111.6 | 109.5 9.8} 813 pe 
pe ae | 1926=100_.. _. 154.3 161.0 157.0 124. 3 | 65.3 wage 
i en Se | 1926=100__- 131.9| 149.0/ 140.2] 1049] 704 ag 
| 
National income and expenditures | wher 
National income payments (BFDC).......| Millions_._.__.|/$14, 263 |$13, 481 | $13,979 | $13, 424 5 $6, 092 Th 
Consumer Sxpenditites for ‘ om and ' 
services (BFDC)_. > #9) @e22 = Ra aaa 19$30,165 |$25, 480 | $15, 406 Stati 
Retail sales (BFDC).. ‘ + hi TRR PH SS Bae | ea | $8, 203 | $8,556 | $7,671 | $6,398 | 5 $3,647 aE 
Production April 
Industrial production index, unadjusted | | indus 
yk, M.S ees SESE | 1935-39=100--. 183 180 174 171 | 10K , 
Manofactures....--.----..-__----..-.-- | 1985-39=100...| 189 186 178 177 | 109 utilit 
| ES St tee BE | 1935-39= 100___| 148 147 150 137 10¢ 
Bituminous coal (BM)._.......-......__-.- | Thousands of | 
| short tons...| 51,080 | 54,830 | 50,800 | 46,938 | 32, 
Car loadings index, fnadjusted (FR)_-___-- | 1935-39=100_..| 149 145 143 137 | 
Electric energy (F PC): Total_....._.._-__- ~~ of | in csp | co's ht avine tea 
kw.-hr_____- . . , 720 | I 
Utilities (production for public use)...|-....do_......._| 18,814 | 19, 515 18, 620 17,012 | 10,9 In 
Industrial establishments___.._..__._-- js eee | 4,006 | 4,154 3, 963 3, 713 | ( , 
Construction Millions.......| $1,247 | $1,243 | $1,163 | $517) $$ hour 
Construction expenditures___.._____..____- 11.7 
Value of urban building construction . 
iain: eine i 5 tl RE eco | $339 | $412 $383 $192) — 
New nonfarm family dwelling units. __.___- A iesescessecéesa 66, 500 | 80,900 | 79,100 | 21,800  §42,4) ! Pre 
Analys 
' Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics unless otherwise indicated. Abbreviations used: BC (Bureau 0! ) finding 
the Census); ICC (Interstate Commerce Commission); BAE (Bureau of Agricultural Economies); B FD)‘ Februa 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce); FR (Federal Reserve); BM (Bureau of Mines); FPC (Fed- (p. 289) 
eral Power Commission). Most of the current figures are preliminary. “Fe Urbs 
?10-month average—March to December 1940. Not comparable with later figures. Revisions are in : ‘ . 
process. > the Bu 
3 Excludes employees on public emergency work, these being included in unemployed civilian labor force ) ing fro 
Civilian employment in nonagricultural establishments differs from nonagricultural employment in civilia! lassifi 
labor force mainly because of the inclusion in the latter of such groups as self-employed and domestic and c aa |! 
casual workers. pation: 
‘ Includes workers employed by construction contractors and Federal force-account workers (nonmai- indust 
tenance construction workers employed directly by the Federal Government). Other force-account 4n¢ ; : 
nonmaintenance construction employment is included under manufacturing and other groups. = im pay 
5 September. 4 The: 
* August. ’ earner: 
?July. August 1945 figures not available. da 
# October. ~ 
* June. earnin: 
% Second quarter. overti 
1! Not available. ; 
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Trends in Urban Wage Rates, April 1946' 


URBAN wage rates showed greater advances between October 1945 
and April 1946 than in any 6-month period since the beginning of 
World War II, and at the end of August 1946 they were still registering 
substantial gains each month. Despite large increases in basic rates, 
however, real wages still showed only moderate advances over January 
1941 levels, as a result of a 42.6-percent rise in consumers’ prices 
between January 1941 and August 1946. If measured from wartime 
peak levels, real weekly earnings show a decline despite the basic 
wage rate increases that have occurred during the reconversion period, 
whereas real wage rates show a small gain. 

These facts were disclosed by an analysis of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics semiannual survey of the trend of urban wage rates for 
April 1946. The urban wage-rate series covers all manufacturing 
industries and the wholesale and retail trade, finance groups, local 
utilities, and service trades of the nonmanufacturing industries. 


War and Postwar Wage Movements in Manufacturing 


In April 1946, 8 months after the end of war with Japan, average 
hourly wage rates in urban manufacturing industry as a whole stood 
11.7 percent above the VJ-day level, 12.4 percent above the VE-day 





' Prepared under the direction of Frances Jones Clerc and Eleanor K. Buschman of the Bureau’s Wage 
Analysis Branch. Fora more detailed description of the Bureau's measure of urban wage trends and the 
findings of previous surveys, see Monthly Labor Review, October 1944 (p. 684), or Serial No. R. 1684; 
February 1945 (p. 379), or Bulletin No. 809; September 1945 (p. 519), or Bulletin No. 846; and February 1946 
(p. 289), or Bulletin No. 860. 

Urban wage rate trends should not be confused with trends of factory earnings, published monthly by 
the Bureau (see p. 828 of this issue). The urban wage-rate series measures changes in basic wage rates result- 
ing from general changes in pay scales and from individual wage-rate adjustments within occupational 
classifications. For incentive workers they reflect changes in straight-time hourly earnings of key occu- 
Pational groups. They exclude the effect of such factors as the shifting of employment among regions, 
industries, and occupations, and most of the changes in the composition of the labor force, as well as changes 
in payments for overtime and late-shift work, vacations and holidays, and other similar items. 

The series dealing with trends of factory earnings, on the other hand, is based on gross earnings of all wage 
earners and reflects such factors as hours of work, premium pay for overtime and late-shift work, and shifting 
of employment among regions, industries, and occupations. The estimated straight-time average hourly 
earnings are computed by applying a correction factor to gross average earnings to eliminate the effect of 
overtime premiums but not of night-shift premiums or other factors affecting gross earnings. 
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level, and 48.9 percent above the rates that prevailed prior to {}, 
wartime wage rise, in January 1941 (table 1). Since April 1946,? wag, 
rates have continued to advance at a rate of approximately 1 percen; 
per month. 

Urban wage rates showed moderate increases throughout the wa; 
An advance of 17.0 percent in manufacturing industries occurre; 
during the 21-month prestabilization period (January 1941 to October 
1942). The subsequent period of wage stabilization (October 1949 
to August 1945) witnessed gains in manufacturing wage rates aver. 
aging somewhat less than one-half of 1 percent per month and totaling 
13.9 percent, bringing the total increase between January 1941 and 
the end of the war with Japan to 33.3 percent. Average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing rose more sharply, and reached a high point 
in January 1945, which was 78.3 percent above the January 1941 base 
period. This gain was the composite result of higher wage rates, » 
longer average workweek (by 16.4 percent), substantial amounts of 
premium pay for overtime and late-shift work, and the movement 
of large numbers of workers from lower-wage industries and areas 
to those where higher wages prevailed. 

The months following January 1945, however, recorded a steady 
decline in weekly manufacturing earnings from the all-time high of 
that month, culminating in a sharp break in August 1945, coincident 
with the end of the war with Japan. This decline reflected the influ- 
ence of the above-named factors (except wage-rate increases) oper- 
ating in reverse while reconversion to a peacetime economy got under 
way.’ 

In the summer of 1945, organized labor began a concerted drive for 
increases in wage rates that would maintain wartime levels of earn- 
ings under a potentially shorter peacetime workweek. When wage 
controls were relaxed in August 1945, numerous employers immedi- 
ately put into effect wage increases that were pending approval by 
the National War Labor Board; some gave raises that they had been 
prevented from granting during the period of wage stabilization: 
and still others allowed interim increases of small amounts which 
they intended to supplement after clarification of governmental wag 
policy and the establishment of wage-movement patterns for indi- 
vidual industries or areas. These types of increases accounted for 
most of the 1.7 percent rise in urban wage rates that occurred between 
August and October 1945. 

? Estimate based on the Bureau’s monthly series of average weekly hours and average hourly earnin¢ 
The latest data for the urban wage-rate series apply to April 1946. 

The upward movement of wages since April 1946 is caused mainly by first or additional increases nee’ 
tiated to bring the rates in specific establishments into line with industry or area patterns. 


3 See the Bureau’s monthly series of Hours and Earnings, and of Employment and Pay Rolls, publis)«' 
monthly in mimeographed form and summarized in each issue of the Monthiy Labor Review 
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TRENDS IN URBAN WAGE RATES, APRIL 1946 659 


During the 6-month period following October 1945, pattern-setting 
wage negotiations of national importance were concluded, and in- 
creases In wage rates became general throughout the country. Some 
of these increases followed industry patterns, some followed ‘area 
patterns, and a great many were modeled after the pattern of 18% 
cents set in the 1946 steel case.* The net increase in urban wage 
rates between October 1945 and April 1946, chargeable in the main 
to these general wage changes, was 9.8 percent. More than half of 
this amount oecurred after February 13, 1946, the closing date of the 
“wage increase pattern period’’ established by Executive Order No. 
9697 of February 14, 1946. General wage increases between VJ-day 
and April 1946 brought the total of manufacturing wage changes 
resulting from this type of increase to 29.6 percent for the period 
since January 1, 1941. 

Table 1 shows movements of wages in manufacturing, as indicated 
by various Bureau of Labor Statistics wage measures, for specified 
periods, January 1941 to April 1946. 


[asLe 1.—Comparative Summary of Changes in Earnings and Wage Rates in Manu- 
facturing, January 1941—April 1946 





| Percent of change in specified period 








Period Gross | Gross | Adjusted} Urban | General 
| weekly | hourly hourly wage | wage 
earnings | earnings |earnings') rates | changes 

rotal period (January 1941-April 1946) ______- pene: | +61.0 +54.9 |) +547 2448.9 +29. 6 
Prestabilization period (January 1941-October 1942)_| +46.0 in ot 30. 7 | +21.5 | %+17.0 | +12. 6 
Stabilization period (October Ane +7.3) +147 $415.6 -+13.9 | +3.6 
October 1942-April 1943. _- _.--| $02) +87 +32] 243.0} +1.1 
PS DE ee +5. 6 | +4.7 +3. 6 +3.8 +.5 
October 1943-April 1944..-.-_____- on ~-¥ 2 +1.5 +2.5 +3. 0 4+-1.9 +.5 
April 1944-October 1944. | #SAd otLB], +21) 422 +:4 
October 1944—April 1945 (V E ~day) er. : +.4 | +1.3 | +1.9 +1.6 +.5 
April 1945-August 1945 (VJ-day)___.....______-- | —I1L5 | —1.9 | 4+. 9 +.7 +,.4 
Postwar period (August 1945-April 1946)___________- +2.8 13.3 | +10. 1 4411.7 ‘+11. 1 
August 1945-October 1945____- —1.8 —3.8 } +1.0 441.7 4+1.5 

October 1945-February 1946 (Executive Or ler | 
No. 9697). : —10) +17) +42 +4.3 +41 
February 1946- -April 1946. re +5.7 +5. 6 +4. 6 +5. 3 +5. 1 

| | % 











'! Hourly earnings excluding premium payments for overtime, and with industries weighted in proportion 
to their 1941 employment. 
? Partially estimated. 
* Data not available for August 1945. July 1945 data substituted. 
* October 1945 estimates revised on basis of more precise data obtained in connection with the April 1946 
survey. Previously published October estimates were obtained from a survey of 18 of the 69 cities usually 
represented in the Bureau’s indexes of urban wage rates. 


MOVEMENTS OF GROSS AND REAL MANUFACTURING WAGES 
Wartime trends.—Projecting the urban wage-rate index beyond 


April 1946 in the light of other wage measures for the same period, 
there appears to have been a further increase of 4 to 5 percent between 





‘ For data on postwar general wage increases, see Postwar Increases in Basic Wage Rates, Monthly Labor 
Review, September 1946, or mimeographed Bureau press release, Increases Granted in Basic Rates Since 
VJ-Day, dated September 20, 1946. 
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April and August 1946. Urban wage rates were, therefore, about 5¢ 
percent above prewar (January 1941) levels in August 1946. Average 
weekly earnings, which fell 14.6 percent between January 1945 and 
February 1946, began to rise again with increases in basic rates, and 
in August 1946 were 67.5 percent above January 1941 levels. The 
impact of the 42.6-percent rise in consumers’ prices ® over the same 
period reduced the increase in real weekly earnings to 17.5 percent, 
and in real wage rates to 9.4 percent (chart 1).° 

Trends since wartime peak.—In comparing wage levels in August 
1946 with peak wartime conditions (January 1945), wage rates 
increased an estimated 18.9 percent, but average weekly earnings 
stood 6.1 percent below the January 1945 base (chart 2). Adjusted 
by consumers’ prices, the real earnings for these two measures of 
wages became a 5.l-percent advance and a 17.0-percent decline, 
respectively. 


Trend of Manufacturing Wage Rates, April 1945 to April 1946 


During the period of wartime wage stabilization, increases in wage 
rates as revealed by the urban wage-rate index, reflected not only 
general wage changes,’ which usually accounted for only a smal] 
proportion of the increase, but also wage “adjustments”’ for individual 
workers, promotions of workers to the tops of job-rate ranges, hiring 
above normal entrance rates, and similar practices growing out of 
tight labor-market conditions. Since straight-time hourly earnings 
for incentive occupations are used in constructing the indexes, changes 
in productivity for these workers have also been reflected in the series. 
At the end of the war (VJ-day) urban wage rates had actually ad- 
vanced 33.3 percent over the January 1941 level, but general] wage 
changes accounted for an increase of only 16.7 percent (table 1). 

By contrast with the war period, changes in wage rates since VJ-day 
may be identified very closely with general changes in wage scales. 
General wage changes amounted to an 11.1-percent increase in wage 
rates between August 18, 1945, and April 1946; the urban wage-rate 
index rose 11.7 percent.’ The respective figures for the 1-year period 
covered by this study were 11.5 and 12.4 percent. 





5 As measured by the BLS index of consumers’ prices. For an explanation of this index, see article on 
p. 781 of this issue. 

* Real wages represent the purchasing power of actual wages. Real-wage indexes are computed b) 
dividing actual-wage indexes by consumers’ price indexes. 

’ The Bureau’s definition of ‘‘general wage change,”’ for purposes of these studies, is a general or across- 
the-board change in rates that affects, at one time, 10 percent or more employees, or all workers in important 
occupational classifications. 

8 See footnote 4. 
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CHANGES IN WAGE RATES IN INDUSTRY GROUPS 

The trend of urban wage rates for major groups of manufacturing 
‘industries between January 1941 and April 1946 is presented in table 
9 The change from VJ-day to April 1946 has not been separated 
for measurement at the industry-group level, but wage-rate changes 
between April and August 1945 (as shown in table 1) were negligible 
in volume.® 


TapLe 2.—Percent of Change in Urban Wage Rates in Manufacturing, by Industry 
Group, January 194]—April 1946 ' 





| Percent of change from 


aes Jan. | Oct. | Apr. | Oct. | Apr. | Oct. | Apr. | Oct. | Jan, 
Industry group 1941 | 1942 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 1945 1945 | 1941 
to to to to to to to | to to 

| Oct. | Apr. | Oct. | Apr. | Oct. | Apr. | Oct. | Apr. Apr. 

1942! | 1943! | 1943 | 1944 1944 1945 | 19452) 1946 1946! 





All manufacturing industries-_-.-- --------} $17.0) +3.0) +3. 8) 41.9) +2. 2) +1.6) +2.4) +9.8) +48.9 
Food and kindred products_-............--.-. +13.6) +3.6) +3.2) +1.1) 41.9) +1.4! +3.0) +7.8) +40.‘ 
Tobacco manufactures. -..........-.-.-- ---- $14. 7! 4-2.8) +1.1) 43.1) 41.7) +3.7 5.3! +7.4] +47.8 
lextile-mill products... ----..-..----.----- - $24.2) 42.1) $2.7) 42.7) +2.3) +11) 45.0) +12. 3) +63. 1 
Apparel and allied products-- _..------ $13.8) 4.5.6) —.2) +5.0) +7.6) +6.7) 43.1) +11.0] +65.6 
Lumber and timber basic produc ts. . (3%) (2) (3) (3) ( (3) ) (3) (3) 
Furniture and finished lumber producis .-- +16. 2) —3.0) +3.4) +1.8) +2.9) 41.0! +5.7| +9.0) +41.9 
Paper and allied products. .-_.-..-......-----. +13. ¢ 2.4) +5.2) +.2) +1.7 4, +3.2 11.6 44.1 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries... +7.4) +1.9) +3.1) +1.6 2.5) 42.1) +3.5) +9.1 35. 5 
Chemicals and allied products-.---.-- eS +15.9) +2.8) +2.4) +1.3) +1.2; +.8) +5.0) +10.6 46.4 
Products of petroleum and coal. ecccc ee! +18. OF +1.0/ —.3) (4 +.3) +.1 7} +12.0 41.2 
EE ee ee oe _- +15.5) +2.8) +2.0) +2.5 1.4) +2.0) +.5) +15.2) +48.5 
Leather and leather products - - - -- _.------ +20. 3) +3. 2) +4, 5) +4.0) +4. 2) +4. 2) +3.1) +12.9) +70.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products..........-.-- (2) | ¢ | @® | ® | @ | ( (3) | | 
Basic iron and steel...___- ogee tine tay te’ lt eo re +.7) —.6) +.4) (5) (6+13.27+13.8 

hipbuilding........--- .| (5) (5) +.4) +.4) +.5) +.8 +.4 4+10.05+12.8 
Mi ‘talworking (except basic iron and steel : 

and shipbuilding)-_.......-.-- mnie cine > is -+3.4) 28 i) +1. 9) +2.0, +1.2, +2.0, +8.9. 447.9 





! Data for periods prior to April 1943 are estimated. 

2 October 1945 estimates revised on basis of more precise data obtained in connection with the April 1946 
survey. Previously published October estimates were obtained from a survey of 18 of the 69 cities usually 
represented in the Bureau’s indexes of urban wage rates, 

’ Representation inadequate to show percent of change. 

‘ Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 

5 Data not available. 

§ April 1945 to April 1946. Does not include the effect of 4-cent second shift and 6-cent th ird shift differen- 
tials introduced in 1945. The inclusion of shift differentials would bring the increase in urban wage rat 
between April 1945 and April 1946 to 15.4 percent. 

’ October 1943 to April 1946. 

* April 1943 to April 1946. 


The largest gains in rates for the 1-year period were made by 
petroleum (18.4 percent) and textiles (17.9 percent); the smallest 
gains were in the food, shipbuilding, and the metal products indus- 
tries other than basic iron and steel and shipbuilding (11.0, 10.4, and 
11.1 percent, respectively). Including postwar gains as of April 1946, 
wage rates advanced after January 1941 by 70.5 percent and 65.6 
percent, respectively, in the leather and leather products and the 
apparel industries. In view of the importance of piecework in these 





* General wage changes for the period ranged in volume from one-half of 1 percent for products of petroleum 
ind coal to seven-tenths of 1 percent for furniture and finished lumber products. 
Relatively small gains were also made by the lumber, and the stone, clay, and glass-products industries, 


‘or which separate data are not published. 
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industries, these figures, to some extent, may reflect increased pro. 
ductivity. A similar increase in rates (63.1 percent) occurred in the 
textile industries. Rate advances in the metal products industries 
over the long period were slightly under the average for all manufac. 
turing. 

The postwar increase in wage rates shown by the urban wage rate 
index for manufacturing as a whole, as already noted, is almost the 
same as the increase from general wage changes alone. This also 
holds true for several of the individual industry groups, notably 
metal products, shipbuilding, rubber products, and petroleum. Ip 
other industries, the urban wage rate index shows an increase larger 
than the advance from general wage changes alone. On the other 
hand, part of the rise caused by general wage changes in basic iron 
and steel was offset by other factors, so that the full amount of the 
increase was not evident in the urban wage-rate index. 

The variations that were found among industries in the postwar 
movement of wage rates were traceable to such factors as man- 
power shortages in low-wage| consumer-goods industries, in which 
wage rates during the war had not increased proportionately 
with those of the war industries; changes in sex-composition of the 
labor force; and increases in the proportion of all workers found in 
the lower range of rate brackets during the period of reconversion. 
Slackening of incentive earnings resulting from changes in products, 
materials shortages, and tightening of incentive standards was another 
factor affecting the trend of wage rates in some industries, althoug) 
the consumer-goods industries, in which piecework is important, 
registered larger gains in the urban wage-rate index than the increases 
reported as general wage changes only. Had the index of urban wage 
rates in manufacturing been confined to time workers, the increase 
for manufacturing as a whole for the year April 1945 to April 1946 
would have been approximately 1:5 percentage points greater than 
the increase for both time and incentive workers. 

The upward trend of rates in individual industries during the year 
after VJ—day did not exactly follow the course of the increases granted 
in the major wage cases during the first months of 1946. In some 
industries, especially those which in previous months had been en- 
gaged in war production, the rise was substantially less than the 
amounts of the pattern-setting advances granted by major firms in 
the industry. In other industries, such as the textiles, the increases 





" Although constant weights for sex groups normally prevent this factor from influencing the ur)ba! 
wage-rate index, women workers have disappeared from some occupations in which they were found during 
the war, and the weights for them were consequently dropped. The effect of these changes on the inde 
is believed to be only slight. 
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were somewhat greater than the typical general wage changes during 
the period. Failure of the urban series to follow the publicized pat- 
tern-setting general wage increases results primarily from the inclusion 
in the index of plants which gave varying amounts of general wage 
raises, averaging on an industry-wide basis less than the amount of 
increase given in the pattern-setting cases.” 


AREA COMPARISONS 


The amount of postwar increase in manufacturing wage rates showed 
some variation among individual cities or wage areas, but, in general, 
there was remarkable uniformity. Of the 15 major cities for which 
separate postwar data can be presented (table 3), only 3 deviate more 
than 3 percentage points from the average advance for all manufac- 
turing. The largest gains were made in Portland, Oreg., and Hous- 
ton, Tex.; wartime gains in both of these cities had been well below 
the national average. The smallest postwar rise in rates occurred in 
Minneapolis. This city likewise had experienced relatively small war- 


TaBLe 3.—Percent of Change in Urban Wage Rates in Manufacturing, by Selected 
Area, April 1943—April 1946 





Percent of change from— 















































| | | | 
Urban area aoe. | Get. | . Boe. Oct. | Apr. | Apr. i Ap. 
1943 to | 1943to | 1944 to 1944 to | 1945 to 1945 to | 1943 to 
Oct. | Apr. | Oct. Apr. | Oct. Apr. | Apr. 
1943 1944 | 1944 1945 | 1945 1946 «| «(1946 
eal | 
Total, United States___....._-- +3.8 +1.9] +422 41.6} 1424) +4124] 423.5 
py ee Se Ree 4+3.6|/ +14] +27 $2.9} 449) @ |. 
SEES CR A SORT +1.2 +1.6 +1.6 +.5 (2) +11.7 | +17.2 
Birmingham .................-- +1.9 +3.5 +1.2 +4.1 (2) +11.7 +24. 2 
| "ae TSR SO +5.3 +1.6 +11 43.7] +17 ey Sars 
ataatdbimemasientontiiiens +9.3 +2.3 +.5 +1.8| (3) +12.7 +29. 0 
CRN ack. bs dane st Seeedbde +3.1 +18) +3.0 +2.1 | +.3 (2) bene 
rer eS +5.3 +1.2 | +2.7 +1.0 (2) +9.6 +21.1 
Gite lesdicddssccbedctdutcoe +7.2 +1.9 +1.7 42.4) +22 OF)" Rircascliods 
DOs ath Sidaies ined destin +4.1 +3.3 +1.8 —2.1 | +2.3 (?) Bei sia pasiis 
ORES is sisennnstitdn Sides +5.9 +.2 +.3 0 | —.4 
Os) dan bi whi <p Ssh dn on +1.6 +.2 +.8 +1) (%) +15.5 | +187 
Indianapolis__...............-- +3.6 +.9 +1.4 +.6) (% | +12.2; +19.7 
SAR +1.4 +47 +1.7 +3.1 | +.9 (2) anna dati 
ee +6. 8 +7. 5 +1.1 +1.2 +1.1) +127) 425.0 
Louisville...............-..--.- | +14 +3.9 43.3) 41.3) (2) +10.0} +21.3 
ee . pitt eh ed | +3.8 425) 420) 460; (3) (;) | = 
a) ree +2.7 +3) 431) 415) @ (2) hateree 
EE +2.8 +.9} 41.2} +26] (3) +7.4 +14.5 
en Pe +6.4 +18); +28 +.9 (2) C—O ee 
New Orleans... +7.3 +5|/ +10/ +10} @® 414.9 +284 
.; = Tee Pe +.5 +5.0) +64 +4.7 | —.3 +12.1 +31. 7 
x. i (c(i +21 +1.5 +2. 3 | +1.6 () | +127 | +21.5 
Pittsburgh. ._................-- +10 +1.8 +2,2 —3; @® | @® |. 
Pata, Gels.............-..- +.5 =—.1 | +.8 | +2} (3) | +162 +17.8 
A aaa +2.6 +7) +23} +.9 (2) | +100) +17.2 
wh ee a. +4.9 +5.4/ +1.0 +.8 ( +10.6 | +24.7 
.. . oT +.9 +.4 | +.8 SS. (7) | 
se Ve +.9 +2.4 +.4 +.3 | +.5 (?) 








' October 1945 estimates revised on basis of more precise data obtained in connection with the April 1946 
survey. Previously published October estimate was obtained from a survey of 18 of the 69 cities usually 
represented in the Bureau’s indexes of urban wage rates. 

? Data not available. 





12 See footnote 4. 
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time wage increases in manufacturing industries. Its small postwar 
advance is attributable, at least in part, to reconversion problems j; 
the metal-products industries, which employ a majority of the city’s 
manufacturing workers. 


Changes in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries, April 1945 t 
April 1946 


Urban wage rates in the nonmanufacturing industries covered by 
the survey advanced more evenly between April 1945 and April 1945 
than in manufacturing, the 10-percent annual increase beimg almost 
equally divided between the two 6-month periods (table 4). In con- 
trast, the greater portion of the 12.4-percent rise in manufacturing 
occurred during the period October 1945—April 1946, and much of it 
was concentrated around the precedent-setting wage increases of the 
first 3 months in 1946. 


TaBLE 4.—Percent of Change in Urban Wage Rates in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, by Industry Group, April 1943—April 1946 





Percent of change from— 








Industry group ' | Apr. 1943 | Oct. 1943 | Apr. 1944| Oct. 1944 | Apr. 1945 | Oct. 1945 | Apr 
to Oct. to Apr. | to Oct. | to Apr. | to Oct. | toApr. | to Apr 
1943 1044 1944 | 1945 | 1945? | 1946 
Total, selected industries. i +6. 4 | +2.5 | +4.2 +3.7 +4.1 +65.7 
Wholesale trade cM +2. 5 | +2.0 | +2.9 | 4+1.5 +4.1 | +4.3 4 
Retail trade. -. nied il a +9.2 +2.7 +5.7 | +4. 6 | +5. 5 | +68 
Finance, insurance, and real | | 
rs aad wind +3. 9 +3.1 | +1.6} +4.5 +1.7 +4.1 - 
Local utilities... ___- +1.5 +1.1 | +3} +41.5 423!) 410.1 4 
Rervice trades.......~......- +6.4 2.4 | +5.4 +3.2 2.8 +4.1 - 


| | 





| The specific industries selected to represent these groups in the measurement of wage-rate changes wer 
as follows: Wholesale trade—general-line wholesale groceries; retail trade—department stores, clothing stores 
and groceries; finance, insurance, and real estate—banks and savings and loan associations; local utilities 
electric light and power or gas companies; service trades—hotels, power laundries, and auto-repair shops. 

? October 1945 estimates were revised on basis of more precise data obtained in connection with the Apri 
1946 survey. Previously published October estimates were obtained from a survey of 18 of the 69 cities 
usually represented in the Bureau's indexes of urban wage rates. 


Type of wage-rate changes.—The increases in nonmanufacturing 
industry wages were largely the result of wage adjustments for indi- 
vidual workers rather than of general or across-the-board wage in- 
creases, such as occurred in manufacturing. In the period between 
August 18, 1945, and April 1946, for example, an estimated 41 percent 
of all the workers in the selected nonmanufacturing industries receiv 
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general wage increases, whereas about 79 percent of all manufacturing 
workers were given such raises. Nevertheless, the over-all increase 
in nonmanufacturing rates between April 1945 and April 1946 was 
only 2.4 percentage points less than the increase in manufacturing. 


WAGE INCREASES IN INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES 


Local utilities and retail trade made the greatest advances in rates 
during the 1-year period of all the five nonmanufacturing industry 
groups studied. Moreover, the gains registered by them (12.6 and 
12.7 percent, respectively) compared more favorably with gains in 
manufacturing industries than did the increases in the finance indus- 
tries, the service trades, and wholesale trade, which were all less than 
10 percent (table 4). 

Only the utilities group had received general or across-the-board 
increases in rate scales that approximated the advance in the urban 
wage-rate index. More than 95 percent of the workers in this group 
are estimated to have benefited from general wage increases following 
VJ-day, as contrasted with about half of the employees in wholesale 
trade and approximately one-third in retail trade, the service trades, 


and the finance group.® 
AREA COMPARISONS 


The nonmanufacturing urban wage-rate indexes of individual wage 
areas showed a great deal of variation in amounts of increase, ranging 
from 4.7 percent (in Cleveland) to 18.3 percent (in Minneapolis) 
between April 1945 and April 1946 (table 5). In 9 of the 15 cities for 
which separate data can be shown, rates had advanced by more than 
the national average, and these include such widely separated areas 
as Providence, New Orleans, Baltimore, and Buffalo. Among the 
cities showing lower-than-average increases arel New York City, 
Cleveland, Houston, and Portland, Oreg. 

These variations cannot be ascribed to differences in industrial 
composition of the city indexes, as the nonmanufacturing indexes, 
unlike manufacturing indexes, represent the same industries in all cities. 
Individual city trends in nonmanufacturing wage rates during the 
past year apparently have been influenced by such factors as labor 
supply and the size of wartime wage increases. 





18 See footnote 4. 
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TaBLe 5.—Percent of Cha in Urban Wage Rates in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, by Selected Area, April 1943—April 1946 





| Percent of change from— 





— 



































Trb | | 
Urban ares Apr. 1943 | Oct. 1943 | Apr. 1944) Oct. 1944 | Apr. 1945 | Apr. 1945 | Apr. 1943 
to Oct. | to Apr. | to Oct. | toApr. | to Oct. | to Apr. | to Apr. 
| 1943 1944 1944 1945 1945 | 1946 | (1046 
ons tnsthds dell de ccthealii 
| 
Total, United States... ......_- +6.4 | +2.5 +4.2 | 43.7 | 1441} +100} +297 
Ama Ol | 408; 436] 463| 456| 413; @ 
Rin siete oeghgitl | +6.0 43.3) +27 +3.6 (2) +14.6 +3 
Birmingham.._................| +9.2 +26] +488 +2.2 (2) +11.2 +38 
Re i, a ee | +2.9 +2.8 +3.3 +4.1 +1.9 (2) 
Buffalo..........._..___- LasQ | +33 +1.0 +2.0 +2.0 (2) +i1.9 +21 
i PA RR | +8.8 +2.7 +6.3 +3.8 +2.6 (2) ° 
Cleveland... .................-- | +7.0 +4.0 +3.5 +1.9 (2) +4.7 +22 8 
Dallas.......-.-----------------| +87] +121 | +.8 +2.1 $1.0} () |... 
2G) Oe Be +2.9 +2.2 +3.3 +4.9 $23) @) |... 
PEA CORTT AOE MIST | 15.2 | +.8| +55 425) 434) @ [.. 
ii. ----| +135] 425) 432) 417) @ | +469 +30. 5 
Indianapolis................-.-. +4.0 +32} 421) —3! @& +117 +22 
memes One. .cll slik A. +8. 6 +2.9 +1.1 +5.7 +5.5 | (?) dds 
Los Angeles................-..- +5.0 | +1.3 +3.0 +2.5 +7.6| +17.0 431.4 
Louisville. _.................-.- 7.4 +7.8 +2.6 +4.0 2) | +63 +31.4 
MAOIEIED, 2p gccccween-25h-<---) $ihe6 | +.7 +8.7 +.7 @ | @ 
Milwaukee_............_....... | +98) +12 +4.6 +3.5 a | & 
TE i nin cncidbanen +4.8) +26 +7.6 —4.1 () | +183 4 
Newark..............-.1....-_- | +85) 439) +38] 424] @ | @® L.- 
New Orleans...........__- -e---| +145 +4. 1 +1.7/ +21 (2) +13. 6 +40.7 
New York.................--.- | 454} duo] Fs2| Feo! +19] Sor | +28 
Philadelphia... ...........-..-..| +9. 1 +3.5 +1.9 | +4. 2 (?) +11.2 +33. 3 
Pittsburgh ._..____._- Bild, 9d +33} +24 +21] +23 (2) (2) 
Portland, Oreg..............-.- 2.6} +1.7 +6.6 —1.0 ?) | +68 +17. § 
Providence... ..__- Seaihiedoned 0 | 2.4 +1.3 +5.6 (2) | +134 +24.2 
8 EET SRR +7.5 +3. 2 +3.9 +3.5 (2) | +113 +32.7 
San Francisco.................- +1.7 +1.6 +5.9 —2.0 ioe (oon... . 
SP ietbaticdtackenenticccakds +.2) +413 +4.0 +4] +28) @ | oe 











1 October 1945 estimates revised on basis of more precise data obtained in connection with the April 194 
survey. Previously published October estimate was obtained from a survey of 18 of the 69 cities usually 
represented in the Bureau’s indexes of urban wage rates. 

? Data not available. 
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The Labor Force in the First Year of Peace 


RECONVERSION of the Nation’s labor force was virtually com- 
pleted by the end of the first year of peace. During the 1-year period 
following VJ-day, more than 10 million servicemen were demobilized , 
and absorbed into civilian pursuits. In addition, approximately 4.5 - 
million ‘‘extra’’ wartime workers, principally women and teen-age 
youth, left the labor market to resume their peacetime activities at 
home and in school. Many more millions of workers shifted over 
from war to civilian production. Yet, at no time during this period 
was unemployment a critical problem, and the year ended with 
employment at record levels. 


Industrial Reconversion 


The postwar reshaping of the size and distribution of the United 
States’ work force can best be viewed against the background of 
developments in both production and employment. 

Immediately after VJ-day, war production—representing two- 
thirds of the industrial output of the Nation—was virtually shut off. 
Nevertheless, labor demand was so well sustained that the initial 
impact of war-contract cancellation reduced employment by only 2 
million. Within 2 months after the war’s end, the transition down- 
swing was halted and employment turned upward. 

Supporting the demand for labor was an unprecedented demand for 
all kinds of goods and services which had been unavailable or in short 
supply for 3 or 4 years. The demand was reenforced by accumula- 
tions of wartime savings. Retail sales broke all records during the 
Christmas shopping season of 1945 and continued at record levels 
during the first half of 1946. By summer, the production of goods 
and services for civilian use was well above the prewar peak. But 
with individual incomes and consumer spending exceeding wartime 
levels, the supply of many items had not yet caught up with the 
demand. . 

INDUSTRIAL SHIFTS 

Virtually all of the employment increase during the first year of 
peace took place in nonagricultural industries (table 1). Even 
though about a million World War II veterans were working on 
farms by August 1946, the net increase in agricultural employment 
was relatively small, as there were declines among the women, teen- 
age boys, older men, and foreign workers who had been recruited to 
meet peak seasonal needs during the war. 





1 Prepared by Leonard Eskin with the assistance of Irving Gedanken in the Bureau’s Occupational’ 
Outlook Division. 
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TaBLe 1.—Total Labor Force in the United States, Classified by Employment Status and 
Sex, Selected Months, 1940-46 ' 


[In thousands] 
































| | | Net change 
| | ~ 
: : | April April | August | August | , 
Employment status aheo 1045 3 | 19452 | 1946 April August 
| | 1940 to 1945 to 
| April August 
1945 1946 
couneeastapicainaiepediatiesiiasninempumeaunmmcnsaeteeiecaee ~\ sent aie 
Total labor force __.___. - 7 : 53, 740 64, 030 66, 510 62,380 | +10, 290 —4] 
SS an Oe 430 12, 100 12, 160 2,380 | +11,670 —9 7 
Civilian labor force ud bead 53, 310 51, 930 54, 350 60, 000 —1, 380 +5, ary 
Unemployment samueted tp gigas « 7, 800 770 830 2,040 | —7, 030 +1, 21 
Employment. . inoeeana a 45, 510 51, 160 53, 520 57, 960 +5, 650 +4, 44 
Nonagricultural .............- 36, 530 43, 410 44, 470 48,830 | +6, 880 +4, 36) 
NG Ot. cone cocecnn aaa 8, 980 7, 750 9, 050 9, 130 —1, 230 48 
Male labor force, total.......___.______-- 40, 650 45, 670 46, 910 45, 170 +5, 020 | —1,7'0 
TTT Rp 9 + 3 430 11, 830 11, 890 2, 340 | +11, 400 —9, nO 
Civiliem labor forces. ................. 40, 220 33, 840 35, 020 42, 830 —6, 380 +7,8 
Unemployment...._..._._......-- 5, 970 430 430 | 1, 580 —5, 540 +1, 15 
0 ee 34, 250 33, 410 34, 500 41, 250 —840 +6, Bal 
Nonagricultural...__. __.____- 25, 960 26, 940 27,700 | 33,940 +980 +6, 240 
Agricultural. .___- O36 PP #9 ae 8, 290 6, 470 6, 890 7, 310 —1, 820 +421 
Female labor force, total............_._..- 13, 090 18, 360 19, 600 17,210 | +5, 270 —2, 390 
TE TTD RES, PE a 270 270 | 40 270 — 230 
Civilian labor force... ...............- 13, 090 18, 090 19, 330 17, 170 +5, 000 —2, 160 
Unemployment................... 1, 830 340 400 460 } 1 490 +60) 
Employment................_...- 11, 260 17,7 18, 930 16,710 | +6, 490 —2, 22 
Nonagricultural......_...____- 10, 570 16, 470 16, 77 14,890 | +85, 900 — 1, &8 
Agricultural. ___......_.__._-- 690 1, 280 2, 160 1, 820 +590 —34() 














1 Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 

2In July 1945, the Census Bureau adopted an improved interviewing procedure which resulted in « 
more accurate count of sons in the labor force. For this reason, labor force data for the period prior to 
July 1945 are not strictly comparable to data subsequent to that date. In July 1945, the new techniqn: 
resulted in a larger estimate of employment than the old, and a slightly smaller estimate of unemployment. 


All major divisions of nonagricultural employment gained over the 
year except the principal munitions-producing industries and the 
Federal war agencies (table 2 and chart 1). The loss of 2.5 million 
workers in war activities was overbalanced by substantial gains else- 
where, especially in construction, trade and service, light manufac- 
turing industries, and building materials. 

Construction employment more than doubled. The rise was not 
even interrupted during the winter when a seasonal slump normally 
would have been expected. In August 1946, construction workers 
numbered 2.1 million, which was about half a million short of the 
peak reached in 1941. Employment in trade and service—up 1.3 
million in the year after VJ-day—was at the highest midsummer 
level on record. Mining was the only industrial division which 
ended the year below its prewar level. 


CHANGES IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


In view of the sudden end of war activities and the demobilization 
of 6 million servicemen in the first 5 months, there was remarkab!) 
little unemployment during the first year of peace. Nevertheles:. 
there was a striking rise immediately after VJ-day. Initial claims 
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TasLe 2.—Estimated | Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Division, August 1939-46 ? 


{In thousands] 






































——— | 
e Pereent- 
August— Net change age dis- 
tribution 
' 
Industry division — mime 
| 1939 | 1943 | 1945 | 
| 1939 | 1943 | 1945 | 19462| to to to | 1939! 1944 
| 1943 | 1945 | 1946 | | 
| 
otal, all industries... -- : ___.../30, 713 40, 414/38, 17 729, 881 +9, 7o1|—2, , 242) +1, 7 709| 100. ol 100. 0 
Manufacturing, total... ...-...---.--------.- 10, 117|17, 736115, 019/14, 586 +7, 619 —2, 717] —433| 32.9] 36.6 
Metals, chemicals, and rubber 3______._.- (4) Q | 7 7, 6,567; (4) | (4) |—1,377) ( | 16.5 
Building materials and furniture $.._.....| (4) 1, 3521 1,621; (4) | (4) 4269) (6) | 4.1 
Soft goods except chemicals and rubber *_.| (¢) 5, — 6, 308) () | (4) | +675) (5) | 16.0 
Winkis.............--......Seedeseaeee 853 “382 784, 829; +29, -—98! +45) 2.8) 2.1 
Contract construction and Fede ral force | | | 
account construction-.- .- peace 1, 160 927| 2,109; —919) —242'+1,182) 6.8) 5.3 
Transportation and public wtilities..- joss 2, 947) 3, 694| 3, 860) 4, 000} +747) +166) +140) 9.6) 10.0 
| RS 6, 513) 6, 875) 6,979| 7,803) +362) +104) +824) 21.2) 19.6 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous...._____. 4, 223) 4,172) 4,666) 5,160' —51| +494) +494! 13.8) 12.9 
Government, total_.....--. _........-.--.| 3,972} 5,886) 5,987) 5,394/+1,914) +651) —543) 12.9) 13.5 
Federal war agencies 7 ‘ ah. 42 153} 2, 134} 2,003) 1,117|4+1,981) —131) —886,; .5) 2.8 
Other Federal. ----- ee ee +89} +123) +213 2.3) 2.8 
State and local _-- Ras 3, 115) 2,959} 3,018) 3,148) —156) +59) +130) 10.1) 7.9 











| Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments 
who worked or received pay during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, 
self-employed persons, domestic servants, and personne! of the armed forces are excluded. Not comparable 
with estimates for nonagricultural employment of the civilian labor force presented in table 1 because latter 
nclude self employed, proprietors, and domestic servants and are based on population enumeration‘ whereas 

‘stimates in this table are based on establishment reports 

2 Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employ ment Statistics Division and Division of Construction 
and Public Employment. 

’ These were the major munitions-producing industries. They include iron and steel and their ee 
electrical machinery; machinery except electrical; transportation equipment except automobiles; auto- 
ayy noaeerems metals and their products; chemicals and allied products; and rubber products. 

‘ Not available. 

5 Includes lumber and timber basic products; furniture and finished ]umber products; and stone, clay, 
and glass products. 

§ Includes textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures; apparel and other finished textile products; 
leather and leather products; food; tobacco manufactures; paper and allied products; printing, publishing, 
and allied industries; products of petroleum and coal; and miscellaneous industries. 

’Includes War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for 
\eronautics, and the emergency war agencies. 


for unemployment compensation jumped from 60,000 in the week 
before VJ-day to 600,000 in the week after. By early September, the 
total number unemployed as measured by the Census Bureau rose 
to 1,650,000—double the total recorded a month earlier, just before 
the war’s end. 

As pointed out above, employment recovered quickly from the 
shock of war-end production cuts, so that there was no great rise in 
unemployment during the next 2 months. In November, however, 
veterans began to pour into the civilian labor market at the rate of 
well over a million a month. The great majority of them obtained 
jobs quickly, but there were naturally some delays involved in getting 
placed. From November to March, unemployment rose by about 
| million to a postwar peak of 2.7 million, and ex-servicemen accounted 
for three-fourths of the rise. After March, the unemployment total 
receded and in August 1946—1 year after VJ-day—it was approxi- 
mately 2 million. With 2 million looking for work out of a total 
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civilian labor force of 60 million, the rate of unemployment was about 
as low as it had ever been in peacetime. 

Despite the relatively low unemployment total, many of the un- 
employed were experiencing real difficulty in getting placed. One 
out of every four had beep seeking work for 4 months or longer as 
compared with a corresponding ratio of only 1 in 12 among those 
looking for work a year earlier. Likewise one-fourth of the veterans 
receiving unemployment benefits under the GI Bill of Rights had 
been on the rolls for 20 weeks or longer. Some of the most difficult 
placement problems were among the younger ex-servicemen with no 
previous civilian-work experience. 


Labor Supply 


In the year following the end of the war, the civilian labor force 
expanded by more than 5.5 million persons. This rise represented the 
net effect of the inflow of discharged veterans and the exodus of 
“extra”? wartime workers drawv from among housewives, students, 
and others not ordinarily in the labor market. 


ABSORPTION OF VETERANS 


The personal, social, and economic readjustment of the men and 
women in our armed forces was the biggest reconversion job that 
faced the Nation during the first year of peace. On VJ-day, about 
2.5 million veterans of World War II were in the civilian population; 
a year later the total was about 13 million. Of the 10.5 million 
returned to civilian life during the year, more than 7 million were 
discharged within 6 months after the end of the war. 

Because of the generally favorable employment situation, most of 
the veterans who sought work were quickly absorbed into civilian 
jobs. By August 1946, employment of ex-servicemen exceeded 10 
million as compared with less than 2 million a year earlier.2 One 
out of every four men holding jobs at the end of the first year of peace 
was a veteran. 

During the period of heavy demobilization from October to March, 
when 1 to 1.5 million ex-servicemen entered the civilian labor force 
each month, it was to be expected that even slight delays in finding 
jobs would result in a substantial volume of unemployment. Thus, 
the number of veterans seeking work reached a peak of 1,200,000 
early in March 1946. Between July and August, however, less than 
200,000 returned to the civilian labor force; yet there were 840,000 
veterans still unemployed in August. This suggests that many were 





* The figures on employment status of veterans cover men only. Source: U. 8S. Bureau of the Census, 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 
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having difficulty finding jobs despite the strong general demand {o, 
labor. The unemployment rate for veterans (about 8 percent of 


those in the labor force) was more than three times the rate for othe; 


men. 

The volume of unemployment among veterans was, no doubt, kep 
down because they generally took time out for vacations before enter- 
ing the labor force. In January 1946, as many as 1.7 million were 
out of the labor force for this reason; in Augus’ ‘here were still abou 
900,000 who had not yet started to look for jobs. About half a millio), 
others remained out of the labor force in order to devote full time ty 
the schooling available to them under the GI Bill of Rights or under 
the vocational training program for disabled veterans. 

Those in full-time schooling were by no means all who were availing 
themselves of the opportunities offered by the program for veterans’ 
education and training. Many others were going to school and work- 
ing or taking on-the-job training. In all, about 700,000 were in schoo! 
and 500,000 in training on the job in August. In addition, applica- 
tions had been approved for 2 million who had not yet started to take 
their education or training. The number of veterans in schools and 
colleges was expected to move sharply upward with the beginning 
of the school term in the autumn. 


WOMEN 


The experience of women in the labor force during the war and in 
the first year of peace was just the reverse of that of veterans. When 
young men left their civilian jobs to enter the armed services during 
the war, millions of women who ordinarily would not have sought 
work outside the home took jobs to replace them. When the veterans 
returned to civilian work, the women went back to full-time home- 
making duties. Of course the transition was not as smooth as it 
appears from this over-all statement. Many of the women displaced 
at the war’s end would have been workers even in ordinary times. 
They had to find other jobs. On the other hand, many of those who 
were not displaced quit voluntarily. 

In the 5 years between the start of the National Defense Program in 
1940 and the end of the war in Europe in the spring of 1945, almost 
6 million women entered the labor force. This increase is approxi- 
mately equal to the gain during the 30 years from 1910 to 1940—a 
period when the idea of women working outside the home first gained 
wide acceptance. 

The cut-backs in war production and the demobilization of some 
servicemen after VE-day had an immediate effect on the number o/ 
women workers. Between VE- and VJ-days, about 1 million adult 
women left nonagricultural jobs. The great majority of them dropped 
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out of the labor force, as there was no corresponding rise in unem- 
ployment. 

After VJ-day, the exodus of women from the labor force gained 
momentum. In the short space of 6 months, the number of women 
employed shrank by about 2 million over and above the decrease of 
1.5 million seasonal workers—mostly farm women—that usually 
occurs between August and February. Again, the decline in employ- 
ment was reflected ‘Mrimarily in a shrinkage of the labor force rather 
than an increase in unemployment. 


Women in Manufacturing 


As would be expected, the greatest decline in female employment 
took place in the shipyards, aircraft plants, steel mills, machine shops, 
and other heavy manufacturing industries—not only because these 
were in general the hardest hit by the cessation of war production, 
but also because they had utilized women during the war to a much 
greater extent than was customary in peacetime. Before the war, 
women made up only 9 percent of the production workers in plants 
turning out durable goods. During the war, the proportion of women 
workers rose to a peak of about 24 percent. At the war’s end, it was 
22 percent. Although there was a sharp decline after VJ-day, a 
significant part of the wartime gain was still retained in June 1946 
(latest date for which figures are available) when the proportion of 
women workers was 13 percent—almost half again as great as the 
prewar percentage. If experience after World War I is repeated, at 
least part of this increase will be retained permanently. 

In the light manufacturing industries which traditionally employ a 
considerable proportion of female workers, the wartime change in the 
percentage of women employed was less spectacular. The pro- 
portion of women rose from 40 percent in 1939 to 45 percent during 
the war and dropped back to 41 percent by June 1946. 





WITHDRAWALS FROM THE LABOR FORCE 


Perhaps the most striking labor-market phenomenon demonstrated 
during the war was the flexibility of the Nation’s labor supply. 
Approximately 8 million persons who would not have been expected 
to work or seek work in peacetime entered the wartime labor force.’ 
To some extent, this resulted from the drafting of young men who 
might otherwise have stayed in school; but for the most part, it was 
a voluntary response to wartime pressures such as an abundance of 
jobs at good pay, need for dependents of servicemen to supplement 
their family allowances, and patriotic desire to aid in the war effort.. 





* For a discussion of the characteristics of extra workers in the wartime labor force, see Sources of Wartim: 
Labor Supply in the United States, Monthly Labor Review, August 1944 (p. 264). 
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The number of extra workers drawn from housewives, students. 
and others not ordinarily in the labor market declined from a peak of 
8 million in April 1945—the last month of the two-front war—to 
2.5 million in August 1946. About 1 million of this decline occurred 
between VE- and VJ-days, and the remainder took place after the war 
ended. ‘The estimated number of extra workers for selected months 
since April 1945 is shown in the following tabulation and detailed by 
age and sex in table 3.‘ ' 


Extra workers 

(in millions) 
Ree SOG. sos MA Sb -peonth Ween we JS ok 8. 1 
August 1945 (VJ-day)_............-- > Riss hed 7. 0 
En wtitcn renin dew tka dtedmotdergray G © 
meee Tees. 005.390.0231 6397T3. 00s. .03J296 73 2. 5 


The 5.6 million extra workers who withdrew from the labor market 
by August 1946 may be divided into the following broad groups 
(chart 2): 


Decline in extra workers, 
April 1945 to August 194 


(in millions) 
Women aged 20-34 years_______-__- Sogou. 12 ZUIO gL & 1.5 
Women aged 35 years and over____.__-_-_-_- pp Get> Led ox bea 1.4 
School-age group (teen-agers of both sexes and men aged 
Se... aaciah Mbeediue. - sited allied ceili caieamneliaas ea 
Men aged 25 years and over... ............--.---- 22... os 


Young Women 


The young women aged 20 to 34 years quit the labor force chiefly 
because their husbands returned from the armed forces or they 
married returning veterans. Even during the war, the number of 
young women workers was limited because of the increased family 
responsibilities accompanying the unusually large number of mar- 
riages and births. After 1 year of peace, the number of young women 
workers was actually 1 million below the “normal” level based on 
prewar trends. Except in the event of a severe depression—which 
would cut down on the number of marriages and births and force 
many young women to seek jobs in order to bolster reduced family 
incomes—it is likely that the number of young women in the labor 
force will remain below the prewar “normal” at least for the rest of 


the decade. } 


4 Estimates of extra workers are based on comparisons between the size of the labor force as reported 0! 
any given date and the “normal” labor force that would be expected for that date. Estimates of “normal 
labor force are based on trends in the rate of labor-market participation by age and sex for the period 192 
to 1940. They represent the labor force that would have been expected if the trends of peacetime years 
had continued after 1940 and if economic conditions similar to those of 1940 had prevailed. They serv 
as a useful base against which to measure the wartime mobilization of the labor force as well as post wa! 


demobilization. 
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RECONVERSION OF THE LABOR FORCE 
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Taste 3.—Estimated Deviation of Labor Force From “ Normal”—April 1945, April 
1946, and August 1946 


{In millions] 




















Deviation from “‘normal”’ ! 
i. Net change, 
Age and sex April 1945- 
April April August (August 1946 
1945 | 1946 2 1946 2 
Total, both sexes : = +8. 1 | +3.3 +2.5 —5. 6 
OETA. | +40 | 425 | +20 | -20 
14-19_. _-< +2.1 +.9 +.9 —1.2 
20-24. _. ‘ ENR +.5 +.2 —.2 —.7 
25-54. an | +.6 | +.6 | +.5 —,l 
55 and over | +8 | +8 | +.8 0 
Female, total See oe | +41 | +.8 | +.5 —3. 6 
14-19_. _.| +14 | +.7 +.7 —.7 
20-24 BS SER SRN Ne i 
25-34 | +,2 —.6 —.7 —.9 
35 and over . +21 +.9 | +.7 —1.4 
' Based on comparisons between estimates of actual labor force (including armed forces) adapted froy 


Census Bureau reports and “‘normal’’ labor force projected from trends between 1920 and 1940 (adapt 
from Census Release P-44, No. 12). . 

2 In order to prevent an understatement of the number of extra workers in the labor force the estimates 
for April and August ef 1946 have been adjusted to include allowances of 1.1 million and 0.9 million rest 
tively for veterans on vacation and temporarily out of the labor force. Without this adjustment the labor 
force of men aged 20-35 would have appeared substantially below normal and the estimated net total ; 
extra workers would have been only 2.2 million in April and 1.6 million in August. 


Older Women 


Women over 35 years of age withdrew from the labor force to the 
extent of about 1.4 million. Nevertheless, this group—the main 
contributor of extra women workers during the war—still exceeded 
‘normal’ by almost three-quarters of a million in August 1946. 
Unlike the younger women, these older workers for the most part did 
not quit their jobs because of the return of their husbands from the 
armed forces or because they married after the war. It is probabli 
that many of them who entered the labor force because of the attrac- 
tive wages and working conditions offered in war work were unwilling 
to stay after these wages and conditions were no longer available to 
them. 

School-Age Groups 


The occurrence of VJ-day only a month before the beginning of 
the school year had a great deal to do with cutting down the number 
of people in the market for jobs during the early months of the 
transition period. Nearly half of the extra wartime workers had been 
recruited from among those who entered the labor market at younger 
ages than is customary in peacetime. Many of the youngsters with 
summer jobs who would not have gone back to school under wartime 
conditions decided to continue their education when it seemed that 
attractive job opportunities would no longer be available. 

In all, the group of extra workers drawn primarily from schoo!s 
and colleges declined by 2.6 million during the first year of peace 
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A further substantial reduction was expected in the autumn, not only 
because of the large number of veterans to be enrolled in schools and 
colleges, but also because of the general reestablishment of prewar 
habits of longer school attendance. It is likely, however, that the 
teen-age labor force (which still contained 1.4 million extra workers 
in August 1946) will continue somewhat above the prewar “normal.’’ 
As long as some form of compulsory military service remains in effect, 
a number of boys in their late teens who would ordinarily be in college 
will be serving in the armed forces. Moreover, if the favorable 
employment situation continues there will be more opportunities for 
part-time and summer work by students than there were in prewar 
days. 

Unlike the teen-age group, the labor force of young men in their 
early twenties is likely to be below the level of prewar expectations 
for the next few years. Although this group exceeded “normal’’ by 
half a million during the war, it had dropped to a point 200,000 below 
‘normal” after 1 year of peace. The deficit of workers in their 
early twenties reflects not only the effect of wartime casualties but 
also the large number of veterans attending college under the GI 
Bill of Rights. Some of these might never have taken any higher 
education in the absence of the special opportunities now offered them; 
others, who were in the service during all or part of the period when 
they normaily would have attended college (usually 18 to 22 years), 
are taking their education at later ages when they normally would 
have been in the labor force. 

The number of men over 25 years of age in the labor force has 
declined very little from the wartime peak. The indication is that 
most of the 1.4 million extra workers drawn from this group during 
the war will remain in the labor force as long as there is a demand for 
their services. 

LABOR SUPPLY PROSPECTS 

Although a large number of women and young persons left the 
labor force during the first year of peace, the inflow of veterans 
raised the civilian labor force to record heights. The net increase in 
labor supply, however, barely kept pace with the demand for workers 
and—though there was no general manpower shortage—the labor 
market 1 year after VJ-day resembled the tight wartime market in 
many respects. It was hard to recruit workers for highly skilled 
jobs, for relatively low-paying jobs, or for jobs requiring unpleasant 
or heavy physical work. 

But labor shortages were not generally the major obstacle to ex- 
pansion of industrial production. Rather, it was a complex of short- 
ages of materials and parts, limited plant capacity, and transportation 
difficulties. Although employment prospects were still favorable, it 
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appeared that the flow of finished goods might be stepped up consid- 
erably without a proportionate rise in employment. 

Demand for labor was still very strong as the first year of peace 
ended and there were no prospects for an early easing of the tight 
labor-market situation. By no means, however, had all available 
sources of labor supply been exhausted. The number of unemployed 
men—altkough only 1.6 million—was still three and a half times the 
war-end level and more than half of them were veterans. Another 
million ex-servicemen were on temporary vacation and had not yet 
started to look for work. In addition, some 1 million men were 
scheduled to be released from the armed forces within 6 months, 
Hiring specifications were more rigid than during the war and an 
easing of requirements for the more desirable jobs might be expected 
to draw back some of the extra wartime workers—particularly the 
women without responsibility for the care of young children. 

Partially offsetting these potential additions to the civilian labor 
supply were the expected induction or enlistment of 300,000 men into 
the armed forces within 6 months and the continued withdrawal! of 
extra workers from the school-age group. On balance, it appeared 
that a net total of about 1.5 million additional workers could be sup- 
plied during the second year of peace from a combination of sources 
including the unemployed, the veterans, wartime workers reentering 
the labor force, and normal population growth. 
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Labor Requirements in Production and Distribution 
of Concrete Masonry Units and Concrete Pipe’ 


CONSTRUCTION activity, especially in residential and GI hous- 
ing, continues at a high rate in spite of material and manpower short- 
ages. Employment at the construction site has increased markedly 
in the past 12 months. At the same time there has been increased 
employment in most of the industries producing the building materials 
used. The present study is the second in the series of labor-require- 
ments studies of the more important building materials, undertaken 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, to determine the indirect labor 
involved in any construction activity.’ 


Man-Hour Requirements for Concrete Block 


From basic plant records it was found that approximately 30.2 
man-hours were required at the plant to manufacture 1,000 concrete 
blocks. In addition to the man-hours necessary for plant manufacture, 
it was estimated that 38.8 man-hours were needed to extract the raw 
materials used, to haul these materials to the plant, and to deliver the 
finished product to the construction site. Similar estimates were made 
for the production of block in which lightweight and heavyweight 


aggregates, respectively, were used. 
Man-hours per 1,000 blocks 


All blocks Heavy- 
(average) Lightweight weight 
Total production and transportation_-_-_-______-_--- 69. 0 64. 8 74. 0 
Raw materials, production, and transportation !__.__ 29. 2 23. 2 36. 6 
Mamemetesing. 200 02. Sous Ok) es J00L 2... ug 2 32. 4 27. 4 
Transportation, finished product-_-_.._..--._._---- 9. 6 9, 2 10. 0 


1 Includes purchased electric power. 


Significant variations were noted in man-hour requirements when 
the data were analyzed according to rate of production, the number of 
molding machines per plant, and type of aggregates used. Plants 
producing at a monthly rate of less than 50,000 blocks required 74.5 
man-hours per 1,000 blocks, while those producing at a rate of 350,000 
blocks or more required only 23.1 man-hours for each 1,000 blocks 
produced. Labor requirements in plant operations varied from 34.3 
man-hours, for plants having one molding machine, to 24.9 man-hours, 


' Prepared in ‘he Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employmert by Alfred W. Collier and 
Clyde Stone, wader the direction of Brunswick A. Bagdon. 

A detailed description of the production processes and a comprehensive analysis of the labor requirements 
in the production and distribution of concrete products will appear in a forthcoming bulletin. 

' The first study in this series covered labor requirements in cement production and was summarized in. 
the September issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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for plants having 3 or more molding machines. The manufacture of 
lightweight blocks required 32.4 man-hours per 1,000 blocks as com- 
pared with 27.4 man-hours necessary for the production of 1,009 
heavyweight blocks. 


PRODUCTION AND TRANSPORTATION OF RAW MATERIALS 


The principal raw materials used in the production of concrete 
block are (1) cement and (2) aggregates, which fall into two classifi- 
cations, lightweight and heavyweight. -Cinders, expanded slag, and 
burned clay and shale are the principal lightweight aggregates, whereas 
sand and gravel or crushed stone are the most commonly used heavy- 
weight aggregates. 

The quantities of raw materials, including electric power, and the 
man-hour requirements for these materials are shown below, by type of 
block, for the production of 1,000 blocks. 


Requirements per 1,000 blocks 


Raw materials: arcs woke peer 
Coteaib su stds Sed b iweeses acinus barrels_. 10. 9 12. 2 9.2 
a ae ee oe tons... 13.3 orn 30. 2 
Sak hd can bittnnin ih gin oe alk ahmeeenane tons.. 7.6 13. 6 eee 
Electric power. -------- see enalhitiaicl ..-kw. hr_. 56.3 51. 2 62. 7 

Man-hours: 

Oememes. J208. JIC i MO. a. A IO 12.2 9.2 
Sand and gravel... ..-..........J20%y-97 2. VO KL 27.2 
Gab se seo se. --- a ae eee 6. 1 10.8 

tn EE er eee 2 .2 2 


BOs oo oo + cms <n eons ebbentcheonesou 29. 2 23. 2 36. 6 


The quantities of cement and electric power shown above for all 
types of block are average quantities required for all plants (producing 
either lightweight or heavyweight blocks) included in the survey. 
Similarly, the quantities of sand and gravel and cinders are weighted 
averages of heavyweight and lightweight aggregates required for the 
production of the two types of block. The quantities shown sepa- 
rately for lightweight and heavyweight blocks are those required 
when production is confined to each respective product. 

In 1945-46 the man-hour requirements for the production and trans- 
portation of 100 barrels of cement were 100.49, and 3.12 man-hours 
were required to produce 1,000 kilowatt-hours of electric power.’ 
In the manufacture of 1,000 blocks it was determined from these 
figures that the labor requirements were 10.9 man-hours for the 10.9 
barrels of cement used, and 0.2 man-hour was expended in providing 
the 56.3 kilowatt-hours of electric power consumed. 





2? See Labor Requirements in Cement Production, in Monthly Labor Review, September 1946. 
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The production and distribution of sand and gravel, the principal 
heavyweight aggregates, required an average of 0.9 man-hour in 1937. 
In the absence of information for the current period, these data were 
ysed as a basis for estimating the labor requirements for sand and 
oravel. It was therefore estimated that 12.0 man-hours were needed 
for the production and transportation of the 13.3 tons of sand and 
eravel used in the production of 1,000 blocks. While other heavy- 
weight aggregates, such as crushed stone, untreated blast-furnace 
slag, ete., are sometimes used, sand and gravel are predominant in 
use, and are considered as representative of all heavyweight aggregates 
in this study. 

Since cinders are a waste product resulting from the combustion of 
coal, no man-hours were estimated for the production of this material. 
The estimate of man-hour requirements for this material include those 
necessary to transport the cinders to the plant and its preparation 
at the plant after delivery. The labor requirements for the transpor- 
tation of cinders are similar to those for sand and gravel. From a 
previous Bureau of Labor Statistics study, it was found that 0.6 man- 
hour was necessary to transport 1 ton of sand and gravel in 1939. 
This figure was used as the labor requirement for the transportation 
of 1 ton of cinders. ‘Thus it was estimated that 4.6 man-hours were 
required to transport 7.6 tons of cinders to the plant. By use of basic 
plant data it was determined that 1.5 man-hours were needed to 
prepare the cinders at the plant after delivery, making a total of 6.1 
man-hours for transportation and preparation of the 7.6 tons of cin- 
ders. Analysis of the data collected in this study shows that cinders 
were the aggregate used for 67 percent of the total production of 
lightweight blocks. Since no available data were found for estimating 
the man-hour requirements for other lightweight aggregates, labor 
requirements for the transportation and preparation of cinders, based 
on data collected in this survey, were used as representative of all 
lightweight aggregates. 

The labor requirement estimate for lightweight aggregates appears 
to be understated in view of the fact that no allowance is made for 
labor expended in the production of raw cinders. It is not to be 
imputed that lower man-hour requirements for lightweight aggregates, 
as compared with total requirements for heavyweight aggregates, 
are indicative of lower costs for the lightweight block manufacturer. 
On the contrary, it has been noted in some areas that the cost of raw 
cinders (due, at least in part, to inadequate local supplies) exceeded 
the cost of prepared heavyweight aggregates. In addition, the cinder- 





* See Labor Requirements in Production and Distribution of Sand and Gravel, in Monthly Labor Review, 
July 1939 (reprinted, with additional data, as Serial No. R. 944). 
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block manufacturer had to bear the cost of the extra operations jp, 
preparing the raw cinders for use. 


MANUFACTURING—PLANT OPERATIONS 


The 50 plants in this study represent a monthly rate of production 
of 8,674,284 lightweight and heavyweight concrete blocks of 8 x 8 x 1¢ 
inch equivalent size. Total man-hour requirements for this produc- 
tion and the man-hours per thousand blocks are shown below by 


plant operation: Man-hours required in 


manufacture of con- 


crete block, 19461 

Total 1,00b block 
a ee ee See 262, 044 30. 2 
i i Pn ea nacannennheneennhaliake 20, 876 2.4 
oo cas ce hares was oO eee will aid. Alas HE 46, 382 5. 3 
Hauling __- _- Po so boee LP sk QC Sea. Pa. JI 24, 872 2.9 
wetted 20) uo) 25 ciclo ek 2h oib be ~ . Vain 85, 958 9.9 
ae a Pe Pe oe wee pe 21, 377 2.5 
Superintendents and foremen. ----__.----.------------- 17, 704 2.0 
Ds on os i crise ina © in ean inline 9,114 l.1 
Bn 5d a po coe enn cece cenen bd ag bard OS a 35, 761 4.1 


1 Does not include man-hours required for preparation of aggregates or transportation of finished product. 


The first operation is the proportioning and mixing of the aggre- 
gates and cement before the units are molded. In modern plants the 
materials are batched by measuring devices and placed into the con- 
crete mixer. 

Many aggregates, such as sand and gravel used for heavyweight 
block, and Haydite and Waylite for lightweight block, do not need 
additional preparation. They are delivered to the plant ready for 
use. Cinders, however, sometimes need preparation at the plant, 
such as crushing and removing foreign particles (metal, sulphur, etc.). 
For this reason, the man-hours for aggregate preparation are not 
shown separately above but are included in the raw materials section 
of the summary statement (see page 681). 

The key operation in the plant is the machine molding operation. 
The machine forms the units, vibrates or tamps the concrete mixture, 
and discharges the formed units onto pallets which are lifted to racks 
by air hoists. Modern machines are almost. fully automatic, so that 
usually only one worker is necessary to operate air hoists and to tend 
the machine as it is in production. 

After the blocks have been molded on the machine and placed on 
racks, they are hauled by tractor or by hand to the curing rooms or kilns. 

In any plant the largest single group of employees is the yard gang. 
This group numbered from 3 to 7 employees per pliant. As concrete 
units are bulky and must be moved many times, considerable labor is 
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expended in this operation. The yard employees remove the blocks 
from the curing rooms, stack them in the yard for stock piles or ad- 
ditional curing, sometimes assist with the loading of the finished 
blocks for shipment, and perform other unclassified tasks. The labor 
is generally unskilled and nearly a third of the entire plant employ- 
ment is engaged in yard operations. For this operation a total of 
85,958 man-hours was required, or an average of 9.9 man-hours per 
thousand blocks produced. 

Maintenance includes the labor necessary to make repairs on 
machinery and plant equipment. During the period surveyed, plants 
were operating at a high rate of production and a considerable range 
in the man-hours required for this function was noted between plants 
having relatively new machinery and those where the machinery was 
older. This range was from 0.5 man-hour per thousand blocks 
produced in the newer, modern plants to 11.3 man-hours in the older 
plants. 

Plant supervision functions are performed by superintendents and 
foremen. Administration includes the executive, clerical, and sales 
force. Miscellaneous labor includes watchmen, janitors, boilermen, etc. 


TRANSPORTATION OF CONCRETE BLOCKS 


High transportation costs limit the area which can be economically 
served by the concrete products manufacturer and for this reason 
plants are widely dispersed. Since they serve relatively small local 
areas, the shipment of the finished product is usually by motortruck. 
Most plants deliver varying proportions of their production and this 
function may be considered as a plant operation. In many plants 
surveyed, deliveries were made by trucking companies on a contract 
basis for all or part of the finished product. In addition, considerable 
proportions were transported from the plant by the purchaser. For 
the purpose of establishing a basis for comparison, the data for the 
transportation of concrete blocks to the construction site were not 
included in plant operations. From plant records it was found that 
the delivery of 3,244,000 blocks required 31,000 man-hours and it 
was estimated that 9.6 man-hours were required for the transporta- 
tion of 1,000 blocks. The transportation of lightweight blocks re- 
quired 9.2 man-hours for 1,000 units, whereas 10.0 man-hours were 
needed for heavyweight blocks. 


VARIATIONS IN LABOR REQUIREMENTS 

By Monthly Rate of Production and Molding Machines in Use 
Among the significant factors in determining the number of man- 
hours required to produce 1,000 blocks, the monthly rate of production 
and the number of molding machines in the plants are taken into con- 
sideration. Table 1 shows that, in terms of total man-hours, plants 
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producing over 350,000 blocks were nearly 3 times as efficient as thos, 
producing less than 50,000 blocks monthly. The greatest variatioy 
appeared in the manufacturing process. The 9 plants producing less 
than 50,000 blocks required 27.8 man-hours per thousand as compare 
with 7.6 man-hours for the 5 plants which produced in excess of 
350,000 blocks during the same period. ‘The next greatest variation 
(24.1 man-hours compared with 6.7) occurred in the yard operation. 
Similarly, the man-hours required for the administrative functioy 
varied considerably—from 15.2 man-hours for the small to 3.0 man- 
hours for the large producers. The least variation was in overhead. 
with the smallest producers requiring 7.4 man-hours, and the larges; 
5.8 man-hours per thousand concrete blocks. 


Tasie 1.—Average Number of Man-Hours Required To Produce 1,000 Concrete Blocks, 
1946,' by Rate of Production 





Man-hours per 1,000 blocks 




















Monthly rate of production Namber |-—T + 
(8 x 8 x 16 equivalent units) of plants a Manufac-| resis Over- | Adminis. 
| turing | on head trative 

“etki Do pit Jtta | tate ge Di, wei ase | piss i ret 
All plants ‘ . aaaiial 50 30. 2 10.6 9.9 5.6 
Under 50,000 units. ___. ze 9| 74.5| 27.8| 24.1 7.4 | 
50,000-149,999 units = 17 | 38.0 | 13. 6 | 12.8 | 6.0 
150,000-249,999 units... _. 14 | 30.9 | 10.9 | 10.6 | 5.5 
250,000-349,999 units..____. -_* 5 26.9 | 9.8 | 9.5 4.5 
350,000 units and over £: . vz 5 23.1 | 7.6 6.7 | 5.8 





1 Does not include man-hours required for preparation of aggregates or transportation of finished product 


Molding machines.—The most important producing unit in any 
plant is the molding machine, and the capacity of a plant is based on 
the number of machines in use. In this study important variations 
in man-hours were found to exist between plants having one, two, 
and three or more of these machines. Table 2 shows a break-down of 
man-hours required to produce 1,000 blocks for 45 plants, by number 
of machines. A significant difference in total man-hours required 


TaBLe 2.—V ariation in Man-Hours Per 1,000 Blocks, 1946,' by Number of Molding 
Machines 


| 
Num- | Number of |__ 
Machines in use ber of blocks | 





Man-hours per 1,000 blocks 

















plants | produced a |Manufac-| | Over. | Admir 
Total turing Yard head istratis 
fe a ee ———, — = )--- = ao See 2 
All plants | 45} .74723,000} 27). 10.7 | 9.5.| 4.7 
1 molding machine ..........-- —— ~ 2,025, 000 34.3 11.5 11.9 6.2 a 
2 molding machines. ________-. 19 | 3,836,000 | 27.5 | 10.3 | 8.7 | 4.4) 
| $9) 103) 8.6 | 3.5 
i ; 


3 or more molding machines 1 6 | 1,862, 000 | 2 





! oes not include man-hours required for preparation of aggregates or transportation of finished produc! 
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; existed in those plants having one machine as compared with plants 
having three or more machines. As table 2 indicates, the manufac- 
‘ [turing operation showed the least variation because of the automatic 
| features of most machines, while the yard and overhead functions 
: showed the greatest variations. 
It should be noted that during this period, 6 large plants, each 
with 3 or more machines, produced almost as many units as 20 plants 
with 1 machine. 


By Lightweight and Heavyweight Aggregates 


Concrete blocks are divided by the industry into two major 
classifications—lightweight and heavyweight. <A lightweight block 
on the average will weigh about 30 pounds, while a _ heavy- 
weight block will weigh approximately 40 pounds for the same 
size—8 x 8 x 16 inches. The range is from 27 to 33 pounds per block 
for the lightweight, and from 38 to 44 pounds for the heavyweight 
blocks. 

In general, lightweight blocks are used for “back up” with other 
facing material, for partitions and general interior construction, 
while heavyweight blocks are used for foundations and load-bearing 
walls. However, even for exterior use, lightweight blocks are gaining 
increased popularity. 

Table 3 shows the average number of man-hours required to pro- 
duce 1,000 blocks by the two types of aggregates used. In general, 5 
more man-hours per thousand blocks were required to produce light- 
weight block than heavyweight block. Many plants produced both 
types of blocks and it was necessary to obtain man-bour data for 
each type of block produced in each plant. 

From information gained in the field, it has been determined that 
lightweight blocks require more care in manufacturing and handling 
throughout the plant. An additional worker or two were necessary 
for efficient production of these blocks. 


Taste 3.—Average Number of Man-Hours Required To Produce 1,000 Concrete Blocks, 
1946,' by Type of Aggregates Used 





Man-hours per 1,000 blocks 


Type of aggregates used Number a ee = © =~? 

of plants Total Manu- | yard |Overhead| A@min- 

_— facturing . — istrative 

All types __ ey) 30.2 10.6 9.9 5.6 4.1 
Lightweight ' 31 32. 4 11.2 10.1 6.8 4.3 
Heavyweight 32 27.4 10. 0 9. 6 3.9 3.4 








Does not include man-hours required for preparation of aggregates or transportation of finished product. 
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Man-Hour Requirements for Concrete Pipe j hours 


Sand gt 

The analysis of 34 plants included in this study indicates that , 7 Ani 

total of 7.50 man-hours was required for the production of 1 ton of BF factur 

concrete pipe. It was estimated that 2.63 man-hours were required of stee 
to extract, process, and deliver to the plant the necessary material Fata, 
(including electric power) for the production of 1 ton of concrete § Thus, 

pipe. Plant operations accounted for 4.40 man-hours per ton ani Qf and tt 

















the transportation of the finished product to the construction site} manuf 
required 0.47 man-hour. Estimated man-hour requirements, by— 0,02 t 
operations, are presented in the following summary: ; ductio 
N n-houn : 
~o w i} : that t! 
sory of this 
Total, production and transportation__................-_-_.._---- LL - 7. 5 
Raw materials, production and transportation___..........._.___.____- 2. 63 B 
: ec 
titel ote a nintt nbinaihier Annsbistredesmanwwaeitnerataltiams wwe 4. 4 aalaie 
Ee er aE Se a 47 vara 
to att 
Man-hour requirements in the production of 1 ton of pipe varied{ — hours 
inversely with the monthly rate of production. Plants producing The 
500 tons or less per month required 6.48 man-hours per ton, while the} — a ton 
labor requirements per ton in plants producing more than 1,400 tons} — labor 
per month were 3.93 man-hours. Variations were noted among geo-| — per to 
graphic areas with requirements ranging from 4.00 man-hours for 
plants in the Pacific States to 6.16 man-hours for plants in the North- Total ( 
east. ' 
PRODUCTION AND TRANSPORTATION OF RAW MATERIALS Propor 
: Cage W 
The principal materials used in the manufacture of concrete pipe| 7? Moldir 
are (1) cement, (2) sand and gravel or crushed stone, and (3) reinfore- | — 
ing steel. Below are shown the materials, including electric power penal 
and the man-hours required to produce the quantities consumed per| ~ Superi 
ton of concrete pipe, for which data were estimated: Miscell 
Pequirements per ton Admin 
. Man-hour | 
4 nt t oduce , 
wz quantita j Th 
materials consumed hoawel 
i ih 6 cee teeth ch nadnnctkbadeaceec cance nawene 2.63 my Heavy 
: aroun 
dimen hadi adie tah bn + -igiaPedncee <  e barrels_. 0. 90 0. & comp! 
Sand and gravel. --.--.......----- ee ay ee ye ee tons... .85 . 8 The 
NE Ee oe ee Ce A mp ie sale tons.. .02 3) a 
asa ) vibra’ 
ae ere ey. ne eS = ee kw.-hr__ 6.03 02 Aft 
1 Includes man-hour requirements for delivery to the plant. . Gee 
On the basis of estimates developed in the previous section of this 7 i gee } 


report on labor requirements in concrete-block production, the man- ~~ ™5. 
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» vibrating or tamping. 
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| § hours needed for the production and transportation of cement, sand 


pand gravel, and electric power were determined. 
- An analysis, in 1935, of man-hours per unit of output in steel manu- 
facture! did not prepare estimates for the manufacture of the type 
' of steel used as reinforcing for pipe. However, in the absence of these 
data, the man-hour requirements for drawn wire were substituted. 
Thus, it was estimated that 0.91 man-hours were required to produce 
‘and transport the average quantity of reinforcing steel used in the 
manufacture of 1 ton of concrete pipe. It should be noted that the 
0.02 ton of steel represents an average requirement per ton for the pro- 
duction of all plain and reinforced pipe included in this study, and 
‘that the labor requirements estimate does not include the fabrication 
of this material into the steel fabric used for reinforcing. 


MANUFACTURING—PLANT OPERATIONS 


Because the pipe plants included in the study manufactured a wide 
variety of sizes during the period surveyed, it was found feasible not 
to attempt to separate the manufacturing process in terms of man- 
hours for machine-molded and hand-cast pipe. 

The following figures show the man-hours required to manufacture 
a ton of pipe, by plant operations. A total of 129,370 man-hours of 
labor was required to produce 29,402 tons of pipe, or 4.40 man-hours 
per ton. 


Man-hour Requirements 
total per ton 


TORS Ge ce 38 SB. ees 20). e. _ 129, 370 4. 40 


Cle te tue SUD. So FLEE UU al 7, 484 


’ Molding (machine and cast) __-_______________----_------ 13, 017 . 44 


| 
: 


rend Sem eee PP wal dey iI ge 


Fe orien Sb Sa tneer deine nn adahih 17, 847 . 61 
ican edcnsh«+neentouneosoowe* .. 41, 201 1. 41 


eg ee oe lec wnoer neccccam ; 9, 783 . 33 
Superintendent and foremen_ ___- : Sh fel LE Ao Aya le ta 8, 757 . 30 
= Miisgennnua aO. Os Les eULULU Le uk le le 2, 492 . 08 
CE a en . 56 


The proportioning and mixing operation is very similar to that for 
heavyweight block. The construction of the steel reinforcing cage, 


/around which the concrete is poured for the larger sizes of pipe, 


comprises the cage welding operation. 
The molding operation includes pouring concrete into forms, and 


After the pipe is formed or molded, the next operation is stripping 


' the unit from the mold. For machine-molded pipe, this is done by 





' See Man-Hours of Labor per Unit of Output in Steel Manufacture, in Monthly Labor Review, May 


© 1935, 
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mechanical strippers which remove the mold and allow the pipe to 
stand and harden. Then the unit is placed on carts or dollies and 
hauled to the curing rooms or kilns. In cast pipe the mold is remoye, 
by hand and made ready for wrapping and sprinkling. 

Because pipe is bulky and heavy, considerable yard labor is neces- 
sary to move the pipe from the molding forms to curing places about 
the plant. After curing, the pipe is prepared for shipment. In cast 
pipe plants, yard men assist in stripping the mold and wrapping the 
pipe. This operation accounted for nearly a third of all labor in the 
plant and required a total of 41,201 man-hours, or 1.41 hours per ton 
of concrete pipe. 

The overhead operations (maintenance, superintendents and fore- 
men, and miscellaneous labor) and administrative labor are similar to 
those for block plants. 


TRANSPORTATION OF CONCRETE PIPE 


Conditions similar to those noted in the transportation of concrete 
block prevail in the delivery of concrete pipe to the construction site 
and for the same reasons, these data are not included in plant opera- 
tions. Data for plants which delivered their product show that the 
transportation of 17,333 tons of concrete pipe required 8,071 man- 
hours, an average of 0.47 man-hour per ton. 


VARIATIONS IN LABOR REQUIREMENTS 


By Monthly Rate of Production 


Table 4 indicates the variations in man-hours per ton of pipe 
production on a monthly tonnage basis of 29 plants included in the 
«-v~rvey. Considerable variation was noted between those plants 

', produced 1,400 tons and over (3.93 man-hours for each ton of 
pipe produced), and those producing less than 500 tons per month 
(6.48 man-hours). The total man-hours are divided between manu- 
facturing, yard, overhead, and administrative operation:. 


TaBie 4.—Average Number of Man-Hours Required to Produce 1 Ton of Concret 
Pipe,' 1946, by Rate of Production 





| Man-hours per ton 


| Number |-———- —-— 














Rate of production of a ————a — 
plants M | ' a 
| Manufac- j Adminis 
Total | turing | Yard | Overhead) *; sti, 
| | ee 
All plants............. Stem VN 29 4.55 1. 73 | 1. 50 | 0.73 0. 59 
Under 500 tons__.......-......... Roar 5  § 6 48 oo 2.18 | 2. 22 | .87 
500-799 tons... ....... ceseeqtnsinns—qne ox 8 4.77 | 1.82 | 1. 35 | . 90 | 
800-1,099 toms.._......- £4 <bhatasadde 5 | 4.34 | 1. 98 . 95 85 | 
1,100-1,399 tons _.__. cae ne 5 4. 24 | 1. 57 1. 62 63 
1,400 tons and over , ee er _— 3 | 3. 93 | 1. 40 1.72 7 





! Does not include transportation of finished product. 
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By Geographic Areas 

Variations in labor requirements per ton of pipe by geographic areas 
are given in table 5. Total man-hour requirements per ton range 
from 4.00 for Pacific plants to 6.16 for the Northeast. Itis not to be 
concluded that these variations assume significance because of the geo- 
graphic location of the plants. The comparatively high averages 
shown for the Northeast appear to be largely due to the low percent- 
age of capacity utilization in the plants of that area. This factor is 
significantly reflected in the man-hour requirements for the overhead 
and administrative functions. It should be noted that the plants, in 
the areas showing man-hour requirements below the average for all 
plants, were producing larger proportions of pipe in the smaller sizes, 
which permitted the use of pipe molding machines and did not re- 
quire the extra employment for welding and placing the reinforcing 
steel necessary in the production of larger sizes. It can be observed 
that the average requirements for all areas except the Northeast, 
representing 31 of the 34 plants, are within the relatively narrow range 
from 4.00 to 4.74 man-hours per ton. 


TaBLe 5.—Average Number of Man-Hours Required to Produce 1 Ton of Concrete Pipe,' 
1946, by Coagraplde Division 





Man-hours per ton 
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| Total | turing Yard | Overhead trative 
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All plants Ketek 5. 34| 4.40 | 1.72 41{ 0.71 | 0. 56 
| eS | — ——_——_—__—_—_| =————— co —————— 
Phette <2 IST ier) ot Sg 6; 400! 213 68 3 44 
East North Central._....* ........:.--.- 10 4.01 1. 40 1. 44 | .61 . 56 
Middle Atlantic poh! 8 4. 20 1.12 1. 91 51 . 66 
West North Central. __- a E 3 4.34 1.81 1.35 | 79 "39 
Se rtepine sans - etna end 4 4.74 2. 30 1. 29 | .72 . 43 
Northeast...........---.--- Ses x | 3 | 6.16} 2.56 1.34] 1.39 87 








! Does not include transportation of finished product. 











Labor Participation in Industrial Management 
in European Countries’ 


THROUGHOUT Europe today, labor is seeking broader participation 
in the management of industry. Such a movement began in severa| 
countries during World War I and was accentuated by the politica! 
developments in central and eastern Europe at its close. The Whitley 
councils in Great Britain and the works-council legislation of Austria. 
Germany, and Czechoslovakia belong to this period. Industrial and 
works councils were frequently effective in bettering employment 
conditions and promoting welfare measures, but their activities in the 
field of production remained extremely limited. Even their limited 
activities were so clearly opposed to the ideologies of nazism and 
fascism that they were immediately suspended in countries where 
regimes of this type arose. 

At present, increased participation by labor in the management of 
industry is favored by a combination of economic and political factors, 
Realization is growing in Europe that the enormous task of recon- 
struction can be accomplished only by the coordinated efforts of all 
productive forces. Labor, moreover, has gained in status and in- 
fluence in many countries by its contribution to the war effort and to 
the underground resistance. Therefore, labor’s demands for partici- 
pation in the management of industry meet with success not only in 
countries which moved in this direction after the First World War- 
such as Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Germany—but 
also in countries which then kept aloof from such developments. The 
following survey gives evidence of this expansion in Sweden, Norway, 
France, Italy, Finland, Poland, and Hungary. In some other Euro- 
pean countries—such as the Netherlands, Belgium, and Denmark— 
similar measures are under discussion, but are not sufficiently advanced 
to be included in this article. 

In each of the countries covered, labor is authorized to participate 
in some way in the management of individual enterprises. For Great 
Britain, France, and parts of Germany such participation is reported 
also as concerning whole industries. The main means of labor par- 
ticipation within the individual enterprise is, in all countries, a body 
elected by all employees of the enterprise, usually called works coun- 
cil, but also works, factory, or production committee. In France, 
Sweden, Norway, and Finland, and predominantly also in Great Brit- 
ain and Italy, these bodies are composed of both employer and em- 





1 Prepared by Oscar Weigert and other members of the Staff on Foreign Labor Conditions under the 
direction of Faith M. Williams. The materials for this report were taken from official and other publica 
tions of the countries covered and from reports of the U. 8S. Foreign Service. 
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ployee representatives; in the eastern European countries and in 
Austria and Germany, management is not represented in the councils 
hut is expected to cooperate with them. France and Norway, and 
in some cases also Great Britain, provide for a representation of fore- 
men and other technical employees within the council. 

Trade-unions and works councils are everywhere closely coordi- 
nated. Earlier rivalry between unions and councils has largely 
disappeared and the dominance of the unions seems clearly established. 

In all countries studied, works councils have additional functions, 
such as dealing with working conditions, terms of employment, or 
the social welfare of employees, varying in extent and character 
from country to country. These functions are described here only as 
they are incidental to the general discussion. 

The basis of labor participation is either a voluntary agreement 
between management and organized labor or a legislative require- 
ment. Great Britain, Norway, and Sweden use the voluntary method 
while a majority of the countries on the European Continent require 
labor participation in industrial management. The various countries 
are here grouped according to their approach to this subject. 

The scope and degree of labor participation in the management of 
individual establishments vary considerably from country to country, 
reflecting in part political differences. In some countries, labor par- 
ticipation is limited to certain aspects of the production process. In 
others, it extends to many phases of industrial management, including 
decisions on production programs, pricing policies, and sometimes 
even sales policies. The degree of authority assigned to the labor 
groups varies from consultation and suggestion to day-to-day checks 
on managerial activities, and even to full participation in business 
planning and operation. 

It is generally recognized that, in the period between the two wars, 
labor participation in management was of rather limited practical 
value, mainly because of labor’s lack of experience in this field, and 
sometimes also lack of interest, and because of a hostile attitude on 
the part of management. It is impossible at the present time to 
forecast the final form and the results of the new developments. 
Most of the laws and institutions herein reviewed are of recent origin 
and are still to be tested by practical experience. 


Labor Participation on a Voluntary Basis 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Labor’s assumption of a responsible advisory role in industrial 


_ problems in Great Britain has developed gradually, resulting from 
the impact of economic forces and the strains of two wars, as much 
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as from the rise to power of the Labor Party. Management has 
exhibited both a reluctance to share its prerogatives and a fear of 
socialization, and the unions have at times hesitated to assume new 
responsibilities. But both sides have, to an increasing degree, show) 
a practical ability to cooperate on vital matters of mutual concern. 

Prior to World War II, numerous works committees operate 
within individual enterprises, some of them joint committees, and 
others composed of workers’ representatives only. Such committees 
were mainly concerned with grievances, application of union agree- 
ments, safety, and welfare. 

During World War II, joint committees for the purpose of increas- 
ing production were formed in many war plants, shipyards, coal mines, 
and at large-scale construction sites, under national agreements signed 
in the engineering (metal-fabricating), shipbuilding, coal-mining, and 
construction industries. Technicians sat sometimes on the manage- 
ment, and sometimes on the labor side. Labor representatives, while 
elected by the entire plant voting by departments or sections, were 
always trade-unionists. The employers opposed requests by the 
unions to make the formation of such committees mandatory. 

The joint production committees dealt with recommendations and 
suggestions for achieving fuller utilization of plant and machinery, 
elimination of bottlenecks in production, welfare arrangements, trans- 
portation facilities, and absenteeism. More than 5,000 joint produc- 
tion committees functioned, before the war ended, in establishments 
employing more than 3.5 million workers. 

Since VJ-day, the importance of the committees has diminished 
However, their retention and development have been urged by the 
Labor Party, the Trades Union Congress, and the Minister of Labor. 
A revision of the agreement setting up committees in the engineering 
trades was under way in the summer of 1946. 

During World War II, a national production advisory council and 
regional production boards, composed of Government officials and 
trade-union and employer representatives, dealt with current prob- 
lems in the allocation of supplies, utilization of plant, machinery, and 
manpower, the distribution of contracts, and other matters. 

At the present time, nearly 100 joint industrial councils,? composed 
of representatives of unions and employers’ federations, function at 
either the national or district level. Forty were organized after the 
war started. Approximately 5 million workers are covered by thie 
councils. The number of representatives composing the councils 
varies from a dozen to 70, with a liaison officer of the Ministry of Labor 
often attending the meetings (which occur usually at regular intervals. 





? The origin of these councils was the Whitley Committez Reports 1918-1919. See Joint Industrial (our: 
cils in Great Britain, in Monthly Labor Review, May 1939, p. 1046 (reprinted as Serial No. R. 932 
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Certain of the joint industrial councils have from time to time dis- 
cussed production and trade problems. For example, the Pottery 
Council made recommendations on methods of saving fuel and secur- 
ing cheaper power; the Printing and Allied Trades Council, through 
its betterment committee, has investigated efficiency, time-saving 
machinery, cost-accounting systems, standardization of products, and 
methods of reducing seasonal business fluctuations. Several councils 
have considered commercial legislation affecting their trades, as well 
as research and technical training and postwar industrial problems. 

Joint production councils at the national, regional, and site levels 
were appointed early in 1946 to expedite the housing program in 
cooperation with the Ministry of Works and with local authorities. 
Twenty-five paid regional production officers were to be appointed 
in a drive to maximize output of dwellings. They are to report to the 
joint secretaries of the national council in the building industry. 

Notable examples of labor participation in the constructive analysis 
of management problems (at the industry level) are the working 
parties, 15 of which were appointed by the president of the Board of 
Trade following VJ-day, to report upon the problems of industries 
which the Labor Government did not intend to nationalize. In the 
case of textiles, this was preceded by an elaborate survey of the indus- 
try made by the textile unions.* 

The first three working party reports to be issued (cotton, pottery, 
and boots and shoes) recommended tripartite boards similar to the 
working parties themselves, composed of union and employer repre- 
sentatives and technical experts, to review the problems of the respec- 
tive industries and to make recommendations to managements and 
to Government. The cotton party majority report, signed by the 
impartial chairman, one employer, and the trade-union representa- 
tives, made further sweeping recommendations for improving the 
efficiency and competitive ability of the industry by amalgamations, 
reorganization, reequipment, elimination of obsolete or redundant 
facilities, and, if necessary, the use of compulsory powers. The 
cotton party also recommended, unanimously, the operation of experi- 
mental mills by the industry, with union representation on the direct- 
ing boards. 

The fact that no provision has been made for representation of 
trade-unions as such on the governing boards of nationalized industries 
has been criticized by left-wing groups. However, experienced trade- 
union leaders have been appointed to the governing boards of the 
Bank of England (1 out of 16) and of the coal industry (2 out of 9). 
The iron and steel unions have demanded that they be consulted on 





* United Textile Factory Workers’ Association. Report of the Legislative Council on Ways and Means 
of Improving the Economic Stability of the Cotton Textile Industry. Rochdale, England, 1943. 
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the plans for nationalization in that industry, since they believe tha; 
they have something to offer in improving the organization and 
efficiency of the industry. 

SWEDEN 


In Sweden, joint production committees of labor and employer 
representatives were introduced in May 1945 in armament enterprises 
employing 75 or more workers, by an agreement between employer 
and worker organizations. The agreement is to remain in effect 
through March 1947 and may be extended for a longer time. The 
committees deal, as advisory organs, with workers’ suggestions for 
the improvement of production methods and of the quality of products: 
they deal also with conditions of work not regulated by collective 
agreement. Before questions are referred to the joint committee, 
they are considered by the two sides meeting separately. The man- 
ager of the enterprise is chairman of the joint committee, but is not a 
member. Meetings are held once in every calendar quarter, and at 
the discretion of the chairman. 

In June 1946, a preliminary agreement between the Swedish Con- 
federation of Labor and the Employers’ Association (ratified by labor 
but not yet by the employers) provided for the establishment of 
production committees composed of employer and worker representa- 
tives in enterprises employing more than 25 workers (wherever re- 
quested by the employer or the workers) and for production represent- 
atives in smaller organizations. The committees are to function as 
organs for information and joint deliberation, and are to make it 
possible for the employees to acquire insight into the economic and 
technical conditions as well as the results of the enterprise. They are 
also to supervise the occupational training conducted by the enterprise 
and to promote the welfare of the workers. 


NORWAY 


In Norway, an agreement of December 1945 between the Norwegian 
Employers’ Association and the National Federation of Trade Unions 
provided for the establishment of joint production committees in all 
industrial and handicraft enterprises, with 20 or more workers or their 
equivalent in man-hours in the previous year. In smaller enterprises, 


such committees may be formed at the request of the employer or a | 


majority of the workers. 

Under this agreement, management and labor are allowed equal 
representation on the committees. One of the worker representatives 
must be the shop steward of the union; if there is more than one 
worker representative, the techrical and office employees must be 
represented separately from production workers. The management 
representatives must have positions of authority and a good knowleds 
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of operations. Committee chairman and secretary are selected alter- 
nately by the management and worker representatives, one for each 
croup. Meetings are held monthly or at the request of either of the 
groups. 

The committees are to receive quarterly reports from management 
on the status of production, the sales position, and the general eco- 
nomic situation of the respective enterprises, and are to function as 
advisory bodies in matters concerning production. They are not 
allowed to discuss questions involving wages and hours, which remain 
subject to collective bargaining. 

The work of the individual committees is to be assisted by a National 
Advisory Committee, composed of two representatives each from the 
Norwegian Employers’ Association and the National Federation of 
Trade Unions. To facilitate further the work of the production 
committees, the Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions established 
a committee to supervise the training of worker representatives 


participating in the program. 


Labor Participation in Management Required by Law 


FRANCE 


The workers’ prominent part in the resistance movement and their 
acceptance oi managerial responsibilities as liberation progressed 
assisted organized labor in France in winning legal status for the 
works committee—an institution which it had long advocated in one 
form or another—and in increasing labor’s influence in industrial 
groups of national] scope. 

Immediately upon liberation, works committees (comités d’entre- 
prise) were spontaneously created in many plants. In the sequestered 
Berliet enterprise at Venissieux-Lyon (Rhéne), management was 
replaced by a tripartite administrative council. Works committees 
with advisory functions were installed in the individual establish- 


1944 and January 1945, respectively, similar works committees were 
created. 

Meanwhile in 1944, the French Committee of National Liberation 
had required. the establishment of joint production committees 
(comités mixtes d la production) in the industrial enterprises of the 
Air Department, and the Provisional Government had submitted 
to the Provisional Consultative Assembly an ordinance making the 
creation of works committees mandatory. 

When finally enacted on February 22, 1945, the terms of the ordi- 
nance were applicable to commercial and industrial enterprises in 
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continental France which employed 100 or more workers, and could 
be extended by decree to smaller enterprises.‘ By an amendment 
of May 16, 1946, this legislation was permanently extended to Govern- 
ment offices, the liberal professions, incorporated societies, and asso- 
ciations of any character in France and the departments of France 
overseas which employed as few as 50 workers.’ The committees 
are to consist of the employer or his representative and from 2 to § 
workers representing foremen or engineers and employees separately, 
who must be selected by secret ballot from nominations submitted 
by the most representative labor organizations. , : 

The committees were originally given (1) authority to manage or 
assist in the management of welfare activities and to cooperate in 
the improvement of working conditions; (2) consultative powers in 
certain economic matters, including the study of workers’ suggestions 
on production methods; and (3) the right to be informed from reports 
which management was required to present on the organization, 
management, and financial condition of the enterprise. The amending 
legislation of May 1946 authorized the committees to give advice on 
price increases and to be consulted as well as informed on the manage- 
ment and general condition of the enterprise. If the committee's 
recommendations were disregarded, they might be submitted to the 
general Inspectorate of Industrial Production, a governmental agency. 
In certain companies (sociétés anonymes) management was required 
to present statements of profits and losses and auditors’ reports to 
the works committee before presentation of such statements to the 
shareholders’ assembly, and the committees were authorized to use 
the services Of an expert accountant and convoke the company 
auditors. The law of May 16 permitted each trade-union recognized 
as representative in the enterprise to name a delegate with con- 
sultative vote to attend committee meetings. 

During the first year’s operation under the ordinance of February 22. 
1945, 4,039 works committees were created out of a possible total of 
5,067. Their accomplishments were greatest in the field of social 
welfare. In the economic field, most interest was shown in worker 
participation in production matters. Lack of supplies was considered 
a serious obstacle by management. However, committee proposals 
were adopted for improving techniques, machinery, and shops in tlic 
mining, textile, and other industries, and for schemes of apprentice 





* Decrees extending the legislation included those for mutual insurance associations (August 24, 1945 
wood industry (January 11, 1946); chemical and metallurgical (February 1, 1946). 

* Calculating on the basis of the last census (1936), 15,705 establishments with 50 or more workers each. 
employing a total of 3,192,434 wage earners, would be subject to this law. Current data on the number 0! 
establishments in France are not available. 

* For further details, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1945 (p. 92). 
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training. Since lack of experience limited the workers’ contribution 
to the committees, the General Confederation of Labor undertook 
the training of representatives on the works committees. 

In industries which have been permanently taken over by the 
Government, the principles of labor participation were applied on 
a nation-wide basis. 

The president of the National Coalfields in Northern France is to 
he assisted by an advisory council consisting of nine representatives 
of the State, two of the former owner-companies, five of the coal- 
consuming industries, and eight of the various categories of workers. 
This council must be consulted on plans for long-term loans and for 
new establishments, and must be informed regarding the operation 
of the industry and its financial position. The organization was 
continued provisionally by the law of May 18, 1946, which nationalized 
all the “‘combustible mineral’’ mines of France. This law created a 
central administrative body, the Charbonnages of France, witha 
tripartite administrative couneil of 18 members representing the 
State, the industrial and domestic consumers, and the personnel 
(including foremen and engineers). The Charbonnages is authorized 
to make plans for output and equipment, price recommendations, the 
repayment of loans, and similar matters. 

Legislation of December 2, 1945, on the nationalization of credit 
also required that administrative bodies (the Board of Directors and 
the National Council of Credit) contain representatives of bank 
personnel and the leading trade-unions. Similarly, the law of April 
8, 1946, nationalizing the gas and electricity mdustries, provided for 
administrative councils to consist of representatives of the State, the 
consumers, and personnel; and the law of April 25, 1946, nationalizing 
certain insurance associations, provided for a National Insurance 
Council and other councils of representatives of the State, the in- 
sured, and personnel. 

Labor and management in various industries were represented in 
the trade sections attached to the National Economic Council as 
early as 1925. Industry committees with laborrepresentation which 
have been established since liberation include (a) committees com- 
posed of representatives of employers’, technicians’, and workers’ 
organizations, authorized by decree of November 30, 1945, and 
created by later decrees, to advise the industry bureaus of the Min- 
istry of Industrial Production; and (b) commissions on the coal, 
building materials, and other industries, which were appointed to 
prepare industry-wide programs for the Planning Council on the 
Modernization of French Industry (appointed in Jamuary 1946). 
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ITALY 


As the German-supported regime in northern Italy began to col. 
lapse, the workers who belonged to the National Committee for 
Liberation installed works committees to take over management 
functions in different industries. At the same time, labor was giver 
nonvoting membership in the administrative committees of some 
enterprises taken over by the new Italian Government in the south. 
Precedents for labor-management collaboration in industry existed 
in Italy in works committees of the automobile and other industries 
between 1906 and the rise of fascism. They were continued and 
implemented by a decree of the Fascist regime (February 12, 1944) 
which required wide-scale transformation of boards of directors into 
representative committees of shareholders and workers. 

By the spring of 1946, committees representing labor and manage- 
ment in consultative functions were reported in about 500 enterprises. 
In the Finsider holding company, workers had nonvoting membership 
in the board of directors. The Fiat company agreed in February 
1946, to consult workers’ committees (comitati consultivi gestionali) 
to be formed in all Fiat plants. According to the terms of the agree- 
ment, consultation and information should concern mainly (a) the 
improvement of production and of the means of production (aiming 
at the increase of productive efficiency); (b) labor-saving appliances 
or innovations (methods intended to reduce costs of productions); 
(c) general plans, production plans, and ways of carrying them out 
(estimated budgets and final balances); and (d) improvement of 
working and living conditions. 

Organized labor campaigned during 1945 for legal recognition of 
some form of factory committees with managerial functions. In 
July 1946, a bill was under consideration which would require factory 
committees resembling those established by the Fiat agreement. 


FINLAND 


In Finland, a law of June 21, 1946, effective since September |, 
1946, requires the establishment of production committees, composed 
of employee and employer representatives, in establishments having 
employees working 120,000 man-hours annually (excluding overtime). 
In smaller plants, such committees may be established by agreement 
between the employer and the majority of employees. 

Part of the functions of the production committees concern labor 
relations and employment conditions; the committees also are to exam- 
ine methods of increasing production and to help in controlling the 
use of fuel and raw materials ar.d the distribution of products. Thie 
activities of the committees are to be supervised by the Ministry fo: 
Social Affairs in which a central advisory committee composed o! 
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employee, employer, and farm representatives (appointed by the 
Cabinet) is to function. 


POLAND, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, AND HUNGARY 


Czechoslovakian legislation of 1920 and 1921 provided for estab- 
lishment of works councils in the mining industry and of works com- 
mittees in all other industrial and commercial enterprises. Their 
chief function was to represent worker interests. Employers, however, 
were compelled to inform the councils and committees regularly about 
the economic and financial conditions of the establishment. Workers’ 
representatives of the larger companies were entitled to send perma- 
nent delegates to the company’s board of directors. District works 
councils in the mining industry had a voice in determining prices and 
in distribution. It may be assumed that all these bodies stopped 
functioning under the Nazi domination. 

As the Germans retreated from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hung- 
ary, the employees created works councils in many enterprises spon- 
taneously. For a limited time, these councils took over the full 
responsibility for repairing, supplying, and operating factories. After 
regular managerial machinery was reestablished, many councils 
continued, though with more limited functions. 

These developments were formalized by Government decrees, 
issued in Poland and Hungary in February, and in Czechoslovakia 
in October 1945. The decrees provided for works councils represent- 
ing labor exclusively and ranging in size from 3 to 30 members, 
depending upon the number of employees in each enterprise. The 
councils or their representatives meet regularly with management 
and their duties are not only to represent the interests of the workers 
but also to assist management in increasing and improving production. 

The coverage under the Czechoslovakian decree is broader than 
that in the other two countries. According to its terms, the works 
councils in Czechoslovakia are “‘to control activities of the works in 
the interest of the community, and to take part in management in an 
advisory capacity.” The Government may assign further tasks to 
the works councils. The chairman of the Central Council of Czecho- 
slovak Trade Unions, in an article written for the Soviet Labor Daily 
Trud (July 10, 1946), stated that representatives of works councils 
participate in the meetings of directors of nationalized enterprises, 
and that works councils in other enterprises have a voice in the hiring, 
allocation, and dismissal of workers, and also in the distribution of 
profits. 

According to the Polish decree, the works councils should collaborate _ 
“with State organs or national councils in the control of the economic 
activity of the establishment to the benefit of society.” This decree 
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also provides that they should confer with management, at least once 
a month, concerning improvement of production and workers’ wel. 
fare. The council should appoint one of its members to the managing 
body where this body consists of several persons. The council is, oy 
the other hand, forbidden to take independent action in the manage. 
ment of the establishment; its decisions and recommendations mus; 
always be submitted to management for execution. This also applies 
to the Czechoslovakian councils. 

Under the Hungarian decree, the works council of each plant, jy 
order to cooperate in the promotion of better and more efficient 
production, holds a conference with management at least once every 
2 months. In all plants a conference of works managers must |» 
held at least once every 2 weeks, with representatives of the works 
councils present. When proposals affecting production, made by a 
works council, are not accepted by management, the council, in 
agreement with the trade-union concerned, has the right of appeal to 
the National Council of Industry. Decision in the last resort lies 
with the Minister of Industry. 

In all three countries, management is obliged by statute to make 
periodic reports to the appropriate works council on the economic 
situation of the enterprise (once a month in Czechoslovakia and once 
every 3 months in the other two countries). 


AUSTRIA 


Austria was the first country in Europe to establish works councils 
by statute (1919); and, although councils were not assigned produc- 
tion responsibilities, management was obliged to confer at least once 
a month with the council on the financial and economic conditions of 
the establishment. In all industrial and mining enterprises, and in 
commercial enterprises with not less than 300 employees, employers 
were required to present their yearly balance sheets to the councils 
In joint stock companies, the councils. were entitled to send repre- 
sentatives with full voting rights to the board of directors. 

According to reliable reports, the practical importance of these 
provisions was very limited. The law was suspended under tli 
Nazi regime. At the time of the Nazi collapse, works councils were 
formed spontaneously in Austria as in certain other liberated countries 
rheir legal status was based on the old law of the Republic. A works 
council law has been under discussion for some time. It is an in- 
portant part of Austrian labor’s program to revise the old law and to 
extend the functions of the councils. 

In establishments from which managers fled or were removed [0 
political reasons, the works councils in practice assumed a share 1) 
managerial functions in conjunction with appointed public trustee: 
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In enterprises taken over by the Soviet Occupation Authorities, a 
similar practice has been followed. 

Legislation on nationalization, which passed the Austrian Parlia- 
ment on July 26, 1946, and came into force on September 17, 1946, 
vives representation on the managerial boards of nationalized indus- 
tries to works councils and trade-unions. In addition, in certain 
enterprises that are to be nationalized, a profit-sharing arrangement 
was created by a law on works’ cooperatives whereby a proportion 
of the capital shares of the former company is transferred to a workers’ 
cooperative (including salaried employees) which will also share in the 
management of the enterprise. 


GERMANY 


The factors behind the all-European trend toward labor participa- 
tion in Management are particularly strong in occupied Germany. 
In addition to the tasks she has in common with other European coun- 
tries, Germany is confronted with special problems such as demilitari- 
zation, reparation, and a thoroughgoing economic reorientation as 
outlined in recent inter-Allied agreements.’ All these problems can 
be solved only by the participation of organized labor, which has been 
recognized as the most dependable and democratic group in present- 
day Germany. 

Labor participation in production matters was the law of the land 
in republican Germany. The Weimar Constitution of August 1919 
established the principle that German labor should participate, on an 
equal footing with management, in the regulation of wages and of 
employment conditions and also ‘‘in the total economic development of 
the productive forces” of the country. Actual accomplishments did 
not fulfill this provision. In a limited number of cartellized indus- 
tries, organized labor was represented on semipublic policy-making 
boards. More important was the mandatory establishment of works 
councils in all major enterprises, including those in agriculture. 
According to the republican legislation, these councils were to safe- 
guard the interests of the employees, by whom they were elected, and 
to “assist the employer in carrying out the economic aims of the 
enterprise.”’ They were entitled to receive extensive information on 
business matters and were represented with voting rights on the 
supervisory boards of corporations.® 

All these laws were canceled and all these institutions were abolished 
by the Nazis. After the German defeat in 1945, works councils 
reappeared spontaneously in all parts of Germany. Law No. 22 





* See Future Levels of German Industrial Employment, in Monthly Labor Review, June 1946 (p. 895). 

* For details see Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 383: Works Council Movement in Germany, by Boris 
Stern. Washington, 1925. The bulletin discusses also the works council legislation in Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Norway. 
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of the Allied Control Council of April 10, 1946, mentions as one of 
their “‘basic functions . . . submission of proposals to the employer 
for the improvement of methods of work and organization of produc- 
tion for the purpose of avoiding unemployment.”” While the employer 
is obliged to submit periodically to the works council all necessary 
information, special agreements are required between each council 
and employer to define the contents of such reports. These agreements 
may also provide for the attendance of council members at meetings 
of the supervisory body of the enterprise, though only ‘“‘as a matter 
of information” and without the voting rights which these repre- 
sentatives had under the republican law. 

The Allied law superseded a decree issued in October 1945 in 
Thuringia, one of the Provinces of the Soviet Zone, which gave the 
works councils broader functions and rights in management. matters 
than they had even in pre-Nazi Germany. The Allied law also failed 
to satisfy the demand for full participation (volles Mitbestimmunas- 
recht) in economic matters raised by trade-unions and works councils 
in the west and the east of the Reich. An official American interpreta- 
tion suggests that agreements between councils and employers could 
be used to establish broader labor participation. The same pro- 
cedure is recommended by the unions in the British and the Soviet 
Zones. 

Only scanty information is available as to the share which labor 
actually has in economic matters in Germany. In western Germany, 
this participation is still largely limited to labor demands and state- 
ments by the authorities in regard to future programs. However, 
unions and councils are consulted by Occupation Authorities and 
German Government agencies in matters such as price control, re- 
habilitation of industry, and the elimination of cartels and monopolies. 

In the Ruhr, works councils have a voice in the actual operation 
of the mines. An advisory committee has been established for each 
coal district, consisting of mining engineers, representatives of organ- 
ized labor, and a public official. For iron and steel and for the light 
metal industries, so-called economic offices (Wirtschaftsaemter) were 
reported as created in the British Zone as semipublic agencies charged 
with economic planning and composed of equal numbers of labor and 
management representatives. Similar ‘offices’? seem to be planned 
for other industries. Information is lacking about the way in which 
these agencies actually operate. 

In the Soviet Zone, unions and works councils are closely associated 
with German economic offices, on the local as well as on the provincial 
level. Within individual enterprises, works councils representing 
all employees and works committees of the labor union work with 
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management on every aspect of production. Their actual influence 
and the degree of initiative allowed to them cannot be evaluated. 
Their status varies among the three types of establishments (enter- 
prises appropriated by and operated by the Military Administration; 
nationalized enterprises; and enterprises in private ownership) which 
now exist side by side in the Soviet Zone. For the nationalized enter- 
prises, it has been stressed in an authoritative statement that the 
appointed manager should not be hampered by direct intervention 
from unions or works councils. Labor is represented on the board 
of directors, and in addition the works council of such an enterprise 
also has supervisory functions. These functions extend to production 
matters proper and include sales policies and the determination of 


prices. 











Postwar Adjustment of Aircraft Workers in 
Southern California’ 


AT THE end of World War II, the future of southern California gi; 
craft workers became the subject of great speculation in the press, jy 
group deliberations, and in ordinary sidewalk conversations. Some 
citizens pictured an eastbound parade of weary aircraft workers jy 
their jalopies, leaving behind depressed and deflated communities 
Others anticipated an aircraft industry that would continue to work 
at top speed to satisfy the demands of an air-minded public for family 
and commercial planes of all kinds and sizes. The aircraft workers 
would, of course, remain and be better off than ever before. 

In the midst of such discussion, the reconversion adjustments 
following VJ-day commenced. Reports from 287 of the 299 southem 
California aircraft workers, whose wartime experiences were observe 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, provide the basis for an analysis of 
postwar adjustments between VJ-day and June 1946.’ Although 
reconversion is by no means completed, the predictions of neither 
extreme optimists nor pessimists seem to be confirmed. In the 
beginning of 1946, approximately 20 percent of this group of workers 
were jobless; by June, the unemployment rate had declined to about 
12 percent, which was still considerably above that for the total 
civilian labor force in the country. 


Employment Situation 


Slightly more than one out of every four of the aircraft workers in 
the group were still employed in the same company in the first part 
of 1946 as in the spring of 1945. Of those who found jobs elsewhere, 
a few transferred to other aircraft firms. With these workers, the 
total number who remained in the aircraft industry amounted to 
approximately 30 percent of all workers in the survey; by June 1946 
this group declined to approximately 26 percent (table 1). 

In view of the changes in production methods, with greater em- 





! Prepared by L. R. Linsenmayer, Regional Wage Analyst of the Bureau’s San Francisco office and Pau! 
E. Warwick of the Los Angeles office. For a more detailed account of the prewar, wartime, and postwar 
record of these workers, see mimeographed report on Work and Wage Experiences of Aircraft Workers i: 
southern California, available upon request from the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch, Washington. 

2 The sample though limited, is representative of the workers in the southern California aircraft industry 
The determining characteristics in selecting the sample were sex, color, occupation and grade, shift worke’ 
and union affiliation. The number of workers allocated for selection from each plant was based on the pr 
portion of the employees for each plant to the total employment of the industry. 

The sample included 190 men and 109 women, the latter comprising 37 percent of the total of 299 worker 
Sixteen, or about 5 percent, of the 299 workers, were Negroes. Approximately 59 percent of the worker 
were union members at the time of the survey. Eighty different occupations or grades were represente: 
About two-thirds of the men were in skilled jobs, while only one-fourth of the women were assigned | 
skilled tasks. 

The selected workers were visited at their homes by field representatives of the Bureau who explaine¢ 
the purpose of the study and obtained information on the occupational history of the workers together wit) 
other pertinent data. Further data were obtained periodically by mail and personal visit. 
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phasis on skilled workers and all-round mechanics, it is not surprising 
‘hat men fared better than women in retention of aircraft jobs. In 
June 1946, a third of the men, but only 14 percent of the women, 
were so employed. In the spring of 1945, many of the older workers 
feared that the younger persons would “get the breaks.’’ In this 
industry, these fears proved groundless as both men and women 
15 years of age and over held their jobs in about the same proportion 
as younger persons. The older workers’ fears were somewhat justi- 
fied when they were confronted with the problem of finding new jobs. 
Over a fourth of all the workers were employed in other plants during 
the first part of 1946. By summer, this proportion increased to a 
third. However, only 25 percent of all workers 45 years of age and 
over found work with different companies. Confining the com- 
parison solely to the group who left the aircraft industry, 31 percent 
of the older workers found other jobs as compared with 51 percent 
of those under 45. 


Taste 1.—Employment Status of 287 Aircraft Workers in Southern California, W inter 
and June 1946 





Percentage distribution of— 
All workers Men Women 
Employment status 


} | | i 
Winter June | Winter | June | Winter | June 


1946 1946 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 

Employed in aircraft industry 30 26 35 | 34 | 19 14 
Employed in other indusiries 2 34 | 33 | 39 | 15 | 25 
Self-employed 7 10 10 _* 1 
Unemployed and seeking work 20 2 | 13 | 9 34 | 17 
Not seeking work 11 17 l 2 30 | 43 
Armed services _-- - 3 1 | 5 | 1 rae eS ee 

Not reported : 3 yee 2 





Total 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 





In the early months of 1946, the unemployed were 20 percent of 
all the workers surveyed, including about a third of the women but 
only an eighth of the men. By June 1946, total unemployment had 
dropped to 12 percent, including 17 percent of the women and 
9 percent of the men. 

Among the unemployed men, there were about the same number 


_ of older as younger workers, although in the total sample the younger 


en eatin ho 


men outnumbered the older by 3 to 1. Among the unemployed 
women, there were more younger women than older ones, by almost 
2 to 1. However, in the entire sample, there were almost three times 
as Many younger as older women. On the whole, the older workers 
appeared to be at no disadvantage in retaining their aircraft jobs, but 


_ those obliged to seek other means of livelihood were definitely handi- 





capped compared with the younger group. 
The 20 percent of all workers who were involuntarily unemployed in 
early 1946 and the 12 percent in June 1946 were a smaller proportion 
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of the total than those who were jobless and seeking work at some 
time between the spring of 1945 and the end of the year—40 percent 
A third (35 percent) of the unemployed had been out of work from 
13 to 16 weeks by the end of November 1945, almost half for less 
than 13 weeks and the remaining 15 percent for more than 16 weeks. 

About two-thirds of all workers unemployed at any time had 
applied for and received unemployment compensation for specified 
periods, as indicated by the following figures: 


Percent of 








Number of weeks’ benefits: unemployed workers 
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WITHDRAWALS FROM THE LABOR MARKET 


Workers who withdrew from the labor market included housewives, 
students, previously retired elderly people, and others who just 
wanted to rest fora while. Many had been contemplating this action 
for some time, but stayed on the job for a variety of reasons. Most of 
them expressed satisfaction with their new life, but looked back at 
their aircraft work as an interesting and exciting experience. Mrs. 
D. L., now 53, feels that she is too old to find a good job and plans to 
keep house and to travel with her husband, who is a salesman. Mrs. 
F. M., whose husband is a partner in a prospering business, had been 
an engine-lathe operator “to help the war effort’”’ and was pleased to 
return to her household responsibilities. 

The relatively few men who had left the labor market were either 
students or retired elderly men. For Mr. W., this was his second 
retirement. In 1930, he ended a successful career as the proprietor 
of a mortuary. Twelve years later he responded to the appeal to 
“aid the war effort’? and was hired as a drill-press operator. After 


learning to read blue prints, he was advanced to milling-machine | 


operator in March 1945. When interviewed in the spring of that year, 
Mr. W. said that after the war he would retire again and “do some 
writing.’’ According to his report, his intentions were carried out. 

Voluntary labor-market withdrawals are summarized below by 





current status of workers. Winter 1946 June 1946 
Number Percent Number Percent 
BounewGewpss £0516 VOM Bis i0 us seul 24 73 36 84 
Retired elderly people___-_......-.-.---------- ] 3 3 7 
LEE TEESE SE Pe 2 6 1 2 
| PEE POO: El ne 6 18 3 7 
a TN tei wont Ata ell RIS ee De pains, ak A 33 100 43 100 
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SHIFTS TO OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Workers who found jobs after leaving the aircraft industry entered 
agriculture, other types of manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade, 
transportation, finance, services, and government. Surprisingly, only 
a negligible number returned to their prewar industries; most workers, 
both men and women, sought new occupations in. new fields. For 
example, less than a third of the men and very few women, who were 
clerks in stores or employees of wholesale firms before the war, re- 
turned to those or similar jobs. Only in a few instances was the 
former job sufficiently attractive to induce workers to return after 
their experience in aircraft production. 

Typical of those who had transferred to completely unrelated 
activities was Mr. L., who had been an aircraft assembler. After a 
brief period of unemployment, he found a job as a maintenance 
mechanic in a bakery. After 4 months he left because of ‘difficult 
working conditions’”’ and was unemployed for a brief period. By late 
spring 1946, he had become an ambulance driver. 

A veteran of World War II had returned to his old job as power- 
brake operator after a brief period in the Army. When first inter- 
viewed in the spring of 1945, he expressed a desire to retain his aircraft 
job after the war. In late August of that year, however, his aircraft 
employment ended. After 3 weeks of idleness, he accepted a job as 
a truck driver; he also worked part time as a musician in a night club. 
By late spring of 1946, he had given up truck driving and was working 
full time as a musician. 

Many of the women also found jobs in new fields. A riveter 
became a beautician, and the change from an aircraft inspector to a 
waitress was also typical. Another woman, 21 years of age, who had 
been a riveter, was employed in 1946 as a papier maché molder in 
connection with preparing window displays. She had voluntarily 
withdrawn from aircraft work in July 1945, when her husband returned 
from overseas, but later she decided to reenter the labor market. 

Mrs. F. M., age 44, who supports herself and two sons, was unem- 
ployed for several months following the loss of her job as an aircraft 
assembler. Although she wanted to operate a beauty shop, her plans 
did not materialize. In June 1946, she was a hand printer in a textile 
printing and dyeing establishment. 

Those who entered business for themselves (10 percent of all those 
surveyed) chose a variety of enterprises. Mr. L., age 56, who had 
been an automotive machinist before the war and later an aircraft 
assembler, chose the jobbing machine field. A former service station 
operator (Mr. R.), age 41, became an apprentice metal fitter in an air- 
craft plant in August 1942; by the spring of 1945, he had advanced to 
metal fitter. After the war he had planned to “go into some phase 
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New | 
Virgini 


of transportation business, gasoline, tires, or oil, in Wisconsin, Minne. 
sota, or southern California,’ because he didn’t like ‘‘to be under , 





boss.” He lost no time in carrying out these plans, and in June 194¢ The 
he was the sole proprietor of a transfer and storage business in souther) that th 
California. A 31-year-old veteran of World War II returned to }\ of sout 
old occupation, shoe repairman, after his work as metal fitter term). a trem 
nated shortly before VJ-day. Aftera brief period he started his ow) eral int 
shoe-repair establishment. southet 

is still 

Earnings 
In the winter of 1946, gross weekly earnings of men formerly em.- 

ployed in aircraft plants averaged $51.65, declining 20 percent from Most 
the spring of 1945, owing to the reduction in hours worked and the surveye 
shift of workers to lower-paid jobs in other industries. In the same the aur 
period women’s weekly earnings decreased about 26 percent. Be- Uralniny 
tween January and June 1946, weekly earnings for all employed acquibe 
workers had risen on the average about 7 percent, while hours increase this gre 
2 percent. In the 5 years from 1941 to January 1946, weekly earning: skills, @ 
of persons with prewar employment experience had increased by mor In d 
than half. After allowing for increases in prices of living essentials FE !°"'Y 
and for income-tax deductions, the amount of spending money avail- a desir 
able to those workers bought, on the average, only a little more goods other n 
and services than in 1941. ) in thee 
The 

Migration tion of 

sorbed. 
The most spectacular aspect of the aircraft industry, in many re- F method 
spects, was the influx of thousands of workers from many sections of F opporti 
the country. At the end of the war, these workers, contrary to the — round 1 
expectations of many local observers, chose for the most part to re- F the wa: 
main in southern California. In spite of curtailed employment anc percent 
increasingly unsatisfactory housing conditions, only one out of every be reta 
three of the wartime-acquired residents left the area. Reasons fo: figure f 
leaving included a desire to return to families, to find cheaper living level of 
conditions, to care for the ill at home, or to take up old jobs in the By J 
home community. Younger men moved in greater proportion tliat aircraft 
those over age 45. which 1 
Only about half of the workers who left returned to their prewa: time tr: 
residences. Thus, only one-sixth of the workers who had come althoug 
southern California went back home, another sixth moved else- sire to | 
where, and the remaining two-thirds decided to remain in souther uation | 
California. A few workers who had lived in southern California be- their ac 
fore the war left the area after VJ-day, so that in all, slightly mor reached 
than a fifth migrated to places as far away as Michigan, Connecticut, : Estima’ 
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New York, Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, Alabama, and West 
Virginia. 

The experience of the workers surveyed does not support the notion 
that there has been a general—even a minor—exodus of workers out 
of southern California. The persistence of a great housing shortage, 
a tremendous increase in cars with out-of-State licenses, and a gen- 
eral increase in overcrowding everywhere in the area, suggest that 
southern California is not losing population, and that net migration 
is still to and not from the area. 





Postwar Prospects 


Most of the workers, judging from the experience of the group 
surveyed, had received no formal training for the jobs they held in 
the aircraft industry. By the spring of 1945 almost half had taken 
training in aircraft jobs, and all except a negligible percentage had 
acquired skills sufficient to merit promotions. At the end of the war 
this group represented a great force of workers, with newly acquired 
skills, available for peacetime productive efforts. 

In discussing their postwar plans in the spring of 1945, the ma- 
jority of the men and slightly less than half of the women expressed 
a desire to remain in the same type of work, either in aircraft or in 
other manufacturing industries. Seventy percent planned to remain 
in the area, but almost 80 percent actually did remain. 

The postwar contraction of the aircraft industry raises the ques- 
tion of whether all the workers who desire employment can be ab- 
sorbed: Because of changes from the ‘‘moving assembly line’’ 
method of production to the ‘‘stationary jig’’ method, employment 
opportunities today are largely restricted to skilled craftsmen or all- 
round mechanics. If aircraft production falls to about 10 percent of- 
the wartime peak and the Pacific Coast produces an anticipated 60 
percent of this production,? between 35,000 and 45,000 workers will 
' be retained in the major airframe plants in southern California, a 
| figure far below the 280,000 wartime peak but well above the prewar 
level of 12,000. 

By June 1946, according to the results of this survey, most of the 
aircraft workers, contrary to their plans, found jobs after VJ-day 
which were completely unrelated to their aircraft experience. War- 
time training and acquired skills had apparently been too specialized, 
although in some instances shifts to unrelated jobs represented a de- 
sire to get into other lines of work. It is not clear whether this sit- 
uation indicates that former aircraft workers cannot readily transfer 
their acquired abilities, or that industrial development has not yet 
reached a point where these workers can be effectively utilized. 





' Estimated in terms of total weight of aircraft produce¢, 











Readjustment of Veterans to Civilian Life’ 


Eprror’s Norse. —This article is a summary report on the readjust. 
ment experience of a group of veterans of World War II who were. studied 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in March and early April 1946. Th, 
study was designed to illustrate the problems that face returning veterans 
and to indicate points which might warrant further and more thorough 
investigation. Although the findings check fairly closely with availabl; 
general statistics on the status of the entire veteran population as of March 
1946, it was not intended that the data collected in the present study could 
be generalized to apply to all veterans. , 


Although the problem of reabsorbing veterans of World War J} 
into civilian life was not solved by March 1946, substantial progress 
had been made. In that month, the Bureau of Labor Statistics inter. 
viewed 2,432 ex-servicemen from a sample of Selective Service boards 
in urban areas,’ of whom 76 percent were working and 6 percent were 
going to school. Compared with men in the labor force as a whole, 
relatively fewer veterans were employed; but their position was better 
than that of men who had been attached to such war industries as 
aircraft, ordnance, and shipbuilding. Sixteen percent of the veterans 
who were in the labor force when surveyed were jobless, in contrast 
with 6 percent of all men in the civilian labor force. On the other 
hand, the Bureau had found, 2 to 3 months earlier, that more than a 





1 Prepared in the Burean’s Wage Analysis Branch. 

2 The study covered veterans who, at the time of registration with their draft boards, lived in communities 
of 5,000 population or more, or in smaller communities in metropolitan areas. Names were picked at random 
from the files of boards in 80 communities of various size in 34 States. The selected draft boards were part 
of a 2-percent sample chosen by the Selective Service System to be representative in terms of certain charac- 
teristics of their registrants. Boards in the Selective Service sample which were outside of metropolitan 
areas and did not cover communities of 5,000 or more population were not asked to supply names for this 
study. 

Each regional office of the Bureau obtained from the boards within its area a predetermined number of 
names, the number being in the same ratio to the total sample for the study as the 1940 urban population of 
that region was to the total national urban population 

Of the 2,432 veterans interviewed, 1,971 were either employed in nonagricultural activities for wages, 
salaries, or commissions, or seeking such employment. Only a limited amount of information was obtained 
from those who were students, self-employed, engaged in farming, or neither working nor seeking work. 
Therefore, in this analysis, discussion in all sections, except those on employment and on interval before 
starting work (the 2,432 interviewed) and earnings (1,536 veterans), is confined to the 1,971 employed and 
unemployed veterans. 

It is planned to resurvey the same veterans at a later date to determine the extent of their progress toward 

readjustment. 
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ffth were unemployed among a group of men, formerly war workers, 
who had continued in the labor market.’ 

About 1 out of every 11 veterans had moved from one community 
to another following separation. In all probability, a larger proportion 
of all veterans had migrated, since many who were selected for 
interview could not be located. As compared with the preservice 
situation, interregional migrants, for the most part, went to the 
West from the South and North Central regions. The Northeast 
was more stable. 


Employment and Unemployment Experience 


EMPLOYMENT 


Jobs and the schoolroom accounted for over four-fifths (82 percent) 
of the veterans interviewed during March 1946, including little 
more than 1 percent working part time and somewhat less than 1 
percent temporarily laid off. Distributing the total, two-thirds of 
the veterans interviewed were employed for wages, salaries, or com- 
missions in nonagricultural activities, 2 percent were working on 
' farms, 8 percent were self-employed, and 6 percent were attending 

school. About 1 out of 7 was unemployed and looking for work. 

With respect to changes in earnings, the greatest gains were regis- 
tered by those who left civilian employment before the round of 
prestabilization wage increases had been completed. In terms of 
weekly earnings, for example, increases ranged from 52 percent for 
those beginning military service before 1942 to 20 percent and 4 
percent, respectively, for those beginning military service during 
1942 and after 1942. Veterans who returned to their preservice 
employers showed greater increases in earnings than those who took 
jobs with different employers. 

Large numbers of the veterans abandoned their preservice occu- 
pations and industries to enter other fields, and the shifts were 
largely compensatory so that proportions engaged in various activities 
remained essentially unchanged. Slightly more than half of those 
who had been employed immediately before entering service had 
returned to their former employers. 

Some of the veterans were waiting to enter school; while others 
suffering from illness or disability were, at least temporarily, pre- 
vented from seeking or accepting employment. In all, veterans 





*See Workers’ Experiences During the First Phase of Reconversion, in Monthly Labor Review, May 
1946 (pp. 707-717). Seventeen percent of the male war workers were unemployed in June and early July 1946, 
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who were neither working or looking for work nor at school accounte; 
for 3 percent of the total surveyed.‘ 

As was to be expected, relatively more younger than older veteray; 
were attending school. The former were more likely to be completing 
formal educations. Their return to school at an age when most of 
them would normally have been working was, in part, influenced }y 
the availability of Federal assistance. It seems reasonable to SUPPose 
that the narrow range of jobs open to the younger veterans on thei; 
return—as illustrated by the relatively high unemployment of thos 
under 25—may also have impelled some of them toward school as , 
means of widening their employment opportunities. Specifically. 
school attendance accounted for almost 12 percent of those under 2; 
years of age and less than 3 percent of the older veterans. 

Although no conclusions can be drawn on the basis of only 14( 
Negro interviews in the sample, the indications are that the absorp. 
tion of Negro veterans into civilian life has been less successful thay 
that of whites.® 

THE UNEMPLOYED 


In general, the unemployed veteran was distinguished from the 
employed ex-serviceman in that he was younger, unmarried, and had 
relatively little schooling and limited employment experience. 

Of the 1,971 veterans working at or seeking wage or salaried jobs, 
18 percent were unemployed. This group included 24 percent of thos 
25 years of age or under but only 14 percent of the older men 
Twenty-six percent of the single veterans but only 12 percent of the 
married were unemployed. It is interesting to note that the wives o/ 
a third of the unemployed married veterans were holding jobs or 
seeking work in March 1946, whereas among the employed group only 
a fourth had wives in the labor market. Nearly a third of the jobless 





‘The coverage of this study is different from that of the Monthly Report on the Labor Force a 
veterans in that the former excludes veterans who, at the time of selective-service registration, lived i 
nonmetropolitan communities of less than 5,000 population. Morevoer, the veterans selected for interview 
in this study were picked sometime before the interviews began. Thus, some of those who were not ye! 
in the labor market when their names were selected were looking for work or had found jobs by the tim: 
of interview. These factors probably explain why only 3 percent were found who were neither in the laber 
market nor at school, as against a larger percentage shown by the Monthly Report on the Labor Force. be 
distribution of the remainder corresponds closely with that reported to be in the Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force for March 1946: 


BLS 

MRLF study 

Veterans in labor force....... -______.-_....e. 655.8 .11}..0iL As 04.0 94.0 
Employed_-___.....-. a eI Renee en 80. 0 79.0 
ees, oii. cevives coved. je.ceed i AR Bl & yiwii 22ae"8ee 15.0 
WatwmmaGs etitesboujutacivsts 2784300 We Navi lei ae 6.0 6.0 
REE Se ee Se a eM i ee ae ane 100. 0 100. 0 


8 The situation of the Negro veteran is a good example of the kind of problem which seems to warts"! 
further investigation. 
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had been out of service more than 90 days but had not yet obtained 
their first post-separation jobs. 

Veterans with relatively extensive formal education were more suc- 
cessful than the others in finding jobs. Only 14 percent of those who had 
completed highschool, including men who had attended college, were 
unemployed; whereas 21 percent of the men who had not gone beyond 
the third year of high school had been unable to find acceptable jobs. 

An advantage in securing employment also appears to have been 
held by those with the relatively longest experience at the same type of 
work. Thus, veterans who had not worked in a single occupation for 
as long as a year before entering service showed a 32-percent unem- 
ployment rate as against 16 percent for those with longer experience 
in gainful employment. Occupationally, men who before entering 
service had been self-employed were unemployed to a lesser extent 
(13 percent)*® than the group as a whole. 

At first glance, it seems strange that men who had been separated 
from service before VE-day appeared to be having greater difficulties 
in finding and keeping jobs than those discharged later. Nineteen 
percent of those separated earlier were unemployed as compared to 14 
percent of those released from service between VE-day and the end of 
1945. The explanation may, in part, lie in the fact that disability and 
physical or mental unfitness for service accounted for a large propor- 
tion of the predemobilization discharges, so that men separated prior 
to VE-day may have been at a disadvantage in obtaining employment. 
The highest unemployment rates were for the group of men who were 
discharged after the beginning of 1946. Many of these were probably 
still exploring available job opportunities and this may explain why 
so high a proportion of them (31 percent) were jobless. 

The incidence of unemployment was markedly greater’ among 
Negroes than among whites, and among those who had not at any 
time returned to preservice employers, compared with veterans who 
had resumed their old jobs. 


READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES 


Indicative of the rapidity with which the veterans got started in 
civilian life is the fact that only 36 percent (716) of the 1,971 non- 
agricultural workers and unemployed veterans interviewed had ap- 
plied for readjustment allowances. A ‘small group (26) found jobs 
before they could draw their first benefit checks, and a number of 
others (52) were disqualified or ruled ineligible, so that less than 32 
percent of the veterans interviewed actually received readjustment 
allowances, Of those who did, almost half (48 percent) drew 4 weeks’ 


* As compared with 18 percent for the group of 1,971. 
718951—46——__5 
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benefits or less, A few (8 in number) were on the rolls for at leas 
40 weeks. 

In addition to those who filed claims, 11 percent of the veterans had 
been involuntarily unemployed at some time following separation byt 
had not applied for readjustment allowances. A third of this group 
explained that they had expected their unemployment to be brief, 4 
sixth said they did not need the money and an approximately equa] 
number stated what probably comes to the same thing—that they 
“didn’t want to bother.”” About 13 percent had not applied because 
they did not know they were entitled to readjustment allowances 
The remainder supplied a variety of reasons for not seeking benefits, 


INTERVAL BEFORE STARTING CIVILIAN ACTIVITY 


Nearly a third of those who took jobs or entered schools after 
separation did so within 2 weeks after becoming civilians. Almost 
two-thirds were working or in classrooms within 30 days, and five- 
sixths within 60 days. Only 7 percent took more than 90 days to get 
started on their first postseparation activity. 

Possibly because of the need to wait for the beginning of school 
terms, students, on the average, experienced a longer postservice inter- 
lude than those who went into gainful employment. By the end of 
30 days, only 44 percent of the prospective students were attending 
classes, with 31 percent still not in school at the end of 60 days, includ- 
ing 16 percent who remained inactive at the end of 90 days. 

Veterans interested in operating a business of their own, also did 
so with considerable speed, although many were aided by the fact that 
they had “going concerns” waiting for them. More than two-fifths 
of the “self-employed” men were under way within 2 weeks after 
separation. 

There was a small group—12 percent of all those studied—who, as 
of March 1946, had neither worked nor attended school at any time 
following separation. A few had been out of the service for only 30 
days or less, but almost half had been separated for more than 90 days. 
This last group accounted for over 30 percent of the unemployed 
veterans. The great majority of those surveyed had not only made 
an early start in taking up civilian duties but were still engaged in 
work or study at the time of the survey. 


Job and Geographic Shifts 
RETURN TO PRESERVICE EMPLOYER 


Under the Selective Service Act, an honorably discharged veteran 
who left his job to enter military service is entitled to reinstatement 
provided he meets certain conditions and provided further, that the 
circumstances of his employer have not so changed as to make rein- 
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statement impossible or unreasonable. A substantial proportion of 
the veterans surveyed appeared to have availed themselves of this 
right. Half (51 percent) of those who had jobs prior to entering 
service returned to their preservice employers at some time after their 
separation from the armed forces.’ A somewhat smaller proportion 
of Negroes made this choice than in the group as a whole. 

A small group (8 percent) claimed to have made some efforts to 
return but had not done so. Frequently, the attempt consisted of 
nothing more than an inquiry as to current wages and working condi- 
tions followed by a decision to seek work elsewhere.’ Failure to secure 
reinstatement was commonly attributable to postwar curtailments or 
shut-downs in the establishments where the veterans had formerly 
worked. 

More of the older than the younger men took up their preservice 
jobs.° Among the likely explanations for this difference by age are 
(1) the older men tended to have greater family responsibilties and 
the resultant need for security made them more cautious about relin- 
quishing their reemployment rights; (2) they also had longer employ- 
ment prior to entering service and, therefore, had probably acquired 
ereater familiarity with their own capabilities and the market for 
them; and (3) compared with younger men, the jobs to which the 


' older veterans could return were probably more worth while and 


afforded the protection of seniority status. 

Physical disabilities seem to have been no significant obstacle to 
resuming work with former employers, although some veterans could 
not perform their prewar duties. Those reporting disabilities returned 
to preservice jobs in virtually the same proportion as the others. 

Men who entered the services early in the war showed considerably 
less inclination than later entrants to return to former employers, a 


| difference probably related to age, since induction of older men started 
_ late. Of those whose service began before 1942, 38 percent returned, 


in contrast to 52 percent of those entering in 1942 and 1943 and 60 
percent of the later entrants. 

Just as the first into uniform were less apt to return to their former 
employers, so too with the first out. For example, of the men sepa- 
rated from the armed forces before VJ-day, a somewhat smaller 
proportion returned to preservice employers than was the case among 
those later separated. The difference between the two groups would 


| be even greater if men out of service less than 90 days (and whose 











’ Some of these men may have been reinstated despite their failure to meet all the conditions specified in 


the act. 
* Others may have made similar inquiries without reporting them to BLS interviewers as attempts to 


secure reinstatement. 
* Of those 25 years of age and under, 44 percent returned; the proportion rose to 50 percent in the case of 


those aged 26 through 31, and to 59 percent for those 32 or older. 
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reemployment rights were still valid though not yet exercised) had 
been excluded. The smaller ratio among those separated before 
VJ-day probably reflects, among other things, the attraction of rela- 
tively high-wage war jobs which were no longer available to those 
released later. 

INDUSTRIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL SHIFTS 

Changes involving a shift from their ‘usual’ ” preservice type of 
work were largely compensatory so that the distribution of the veterans 
among industries and occupations remained essentially the same as 
before induction. Exceptions were mining and government, with q 
drift away from the former and a gravitation toward the latter, 
About 9 percent of the veterans held government jobs in March 1946. 
as compared with 5 percent before entrance into the armed services. 
On an over-all basis, more than half of the veterans reporting pre- 
service employment were employed in their “usual”’ preservice indus- 
tries in March 1946. 

The character of the shifts made is illustrated by the 657 veterans 
reporting manufacturing as their usual preservice industry. Only 433 
were still in factory employment in March 1946, yet the total number 
so engaged was 659. The 224 who had left manufacturing were 
scattered among all the major industrial groups " except agriculture, 
forestry, and fisheries. The 226 recruits to manufacturing, replacing 
those who left, came from all fields of work. 

Similar shifts took place within specific manufacturing industries. 
For example, 36 veterans reported electrical machinery as their usual 
preservice industry while 35 were so employed in March 1946. How- 
ever, only 23 were of the original group; the other 13 had transferred 
to leather, chemicals, machinery (except electric), finance, government, 
and transportation equipment plants as well as to trade, public utilities, 


and the service industries. 
MIGRATION 


The war resulted in a vast movement of internal migration in 
the United States, the general character of which has been modified 
only to a small degree by postwar shifts in population. Veterans of 
World War II, some of whom had also worked in war industries, 
participated in this geographic orientation. Compared with their 
preservice situation, 14 percent more veterans were living in the West 
in March 1946, with California the chief gainer. Almost half of the 
veterans who migrated from one region ” to another went to the West 


© The veterans were asked to state what they considered their “‘usual’’ preservice occupations an‘ 
industries. Those who had not had as much as a year’s experience in a single occupation or industry were 
tabulated as having no “usual” occupation or industry. 

't Mining, construction, trade, finance, insurance and real estate, transportation, communication an‘ 
other public utilities, service, and government. 

The Northeast, North Central, South, and West were the regions used in analyzing the direction 0! 
migration. 
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at the expense of the South and North Central States which lost 2 and 3 
percent, respectively. The Northeast was more stable. | 

Since a considerable amount of movement takes place within the 
boundaries of a single State, the interregional measure of migration 
does not give a complete picture of the changes made. In all, 9 percent 
of the veterans surveyed (including the interstate migrants) moved 
from one community to another after separation.’* Among veterans 
living alone without dependents the proportion moving was almost 
three times as great. Married veterans with no children also changed 
communities to a somewhat greater extent than the average. Asked 
how many times they had moved since separation, more than five- 
sixths of all the migrants reported having moved only once. About 
one-ninth had moved twice and a few, 3 or 4 times. 

Migration data for Negroes are too limited to justify generalization. 
The findings, however, are interesting. Of 122 Negro veterans, only 
5 had lived in the West before entering service. By March 1946, 
10 out of a total of 11 Negro inter-regional migrants had moved to 
the West. The largest contingent came from the South, which 
contributed 7 of its 58 preservice Negro residents. 

The overwhelming majority of the veterans seem to have settled 
down by the time they were interviewed, Fewer than 6 percent were 
planning to move out of the communities in which they were then 
living. 


Earnings 


Veterans who were employed for wages or salaries in March 1946 
averaged $46.75 a week or $1.05 per hour “ for an average workweek 
of 44.3 hours. 

Returning veterans benefited from the general wage increases that 
occurred during their absence. In March 1946, most of the ex- 
servicemen surveyed were earning substantially more than on their 
last preservice jobs. The greatest gains were registered by those 
who left civilian employment before the round of prestabilization 
wage increases had been completed. Average hourly earnings '° in 
March 1946 showed an increase of 55 percent for men who began 
military service in 1941 or earlier and a 26-percent gain for 1942 
entrants. The wage stabilization program became effective during 
the latter months of 1942 and this is reflected in the 12-percent 
average increase registered by those entering service subsequently. 


'S Because of difficulties encountered in locating veterans who had moved, it is probable that the extent of 
migration is understated in this survey. 

“ These averages include on-the-job training subsidies received by 26 of the 1,536 veterans reporting 
March 1946 earnings. The subsidies amounted to $90 a month for 20 of the veterans and $65 for the others. 

'’ Hourly earnings data are gross figures obtained by dividing weekly hours worked into gross weekly 
earnings, including premium overtime pay. 
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Weekly earnings show a similar pattern. Increases above pre. 





service levels were 52, 20, and 4 percent, respectively, for those C 
beginning military service before, during and after 1942. The smal] 
gain (4 percent) of the latest entrants indicates a reduction of working 
hours from high wartime levels as well as relatively small increases jp | 
average hourly earnings, the latter being influenced in part by loss of INTE 
overtime premium pay. Pho 
Men who left civilian employment in 1942 or before averaged er 
$45.15 a week in March 1946 as compared with $49.35 for those whose —_ 
service began later. On an hourly basis, the early entrants averaged thirds 
$1.02 in March 1946 and the others, $1.11. The difference may result hs 
from the fact that older men, with presumably better paying jobs, . ae 
were inducted later than the younger men, many of whom were Se 
beginners in industry. withou 
On the average, veterans who returned to their preservice em- te 
ployers showed greater increases in earnings than those who took me 
jobs with different employers. For example, men who entered ats 
service in 1942, and who were working for their preservice employers 
in March 1946, had increased their weekly and hourly earnings by — lumbe: 
27 and 30 percent, respectively, over preservice levels. The corre- F re | 
sponding figures for those working for different employers were 12 and —- sia 
19 percent. ; ard 
Veterans working for their preservice employers in March 1946 F > 
also held the advantage in terms of dollars and cents for they averaged J sabgre 
$48.65 a week and $1.09 an hour as compared to $44.30 and $1.00 for — att: 
those who had changed employers. pho 
Ignoring the time of entry into service and resumption or non- was” ; 
resumption of previous employment, it appears that the average meri 
veteran was earning approximately $6.56 a week and 19 cents an siste ri 
hour more in March 1946 than in his last preservice job. His weekly rages: 
earnings had risen 16 percent; his hourly earnings, 22 percent; and the P ‘ 
his average weekly hours of work had dropped 5 percent. Ae 
The characteristic differential in earnings as between Negroes and ares 
other workers was also evidenced in the present survey. Negro dati 
veterans earned an average of $35.10 a week in March 1946 as com- oil mr 
pared to $47.35 for white veterans. This difference of more than that fi 
$12 a week reflects the limited range of jobs open to Negroes and the distrib 
resultant differences in occupational distribution. For example, only | @ aw 
a sixth of the Negroes who were craftsmen and manual workers were wae 
employed at skilled jobs in March 1946 as compared to more than a either 
third of the others. Negroes were much more heavily concentrated aha 
in unskilled and in service jobs. Comparing the pre- and post- 1 Prepa 
service periods, the gap between the earnings of the Negroes and o! pear acl 


the others remained about the same in dollar terms. 
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Construction of Prefabricated and Conventional 
War Housing Projects’ 


INTEREST in the subject of prefabrication and the hope that it 
might point the way to major economies in house building led to a 
detailed study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of labor require- 
ments and other characteristics of 24 war housing projects. Two- 


' thirds of the projects were prefabricated, and the others were built 


by sitemethods. Comparing the two groups, the saving in man-hours 


' at the prefabricated projects was only about 8 percent. This figure 


is computed on the basis of number of dwelling units and floor area, 
without adjustment for other differences (such as in design of the 
houses, material supply, and local construction practices) between 
the two types of projects. Such adjustments, if made, would reduce 
the saving in man-hours at the prefabricated projects. 

All projects studied, prefabricated as well as conventional, used 
lumber as their main structural material. The prefabrication sys- 
tems included were totally different in design, materials, factory 
operations, and erection operations from the metal systems now 
under consideration for the veterans’ housing program. 

The prefabricated group studied may reasonably be divided into 3 
subgroups, according to design and construction system. Man-hour 
requirements for these three subgroups differed greatly: on one they 
were about a sixth greater than for conventional construction, on 
another almost 2 percent less than for conventional, and on the third 


» nearly a quarter less. 


These comparisons are for corresponding operations. They con- 


sisted of the customary site work at the conventional projects, and at 


the prefabricated projects of the site work combined with work at 


_ the prefabricating plants and in related operations, such as trans- 


portation of the factory-made panels. 
The comparisons are valid among the projects included, but the 
data are insufficient for a general comparison between prefabrication 


) and conventional construction. In fact, there are strong indications 


that findings would have been different if there had been a different 
distribution of the types of construction among the various locations 
and contractors. Furthermore, the special conditions governing the 
war housing program were, of course, vastly different from those of 
either private or public operations at other times. 





1 Prepared in the Division of Construction and Public Employment by Alexander C. Findlay. A 
bulletin presenting additional and more detailed information wil!) be published in the near future. This 
study was conducted at the request of the Technical Division of the National Housing Agency. 
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While the reduction in total man-hours at the prefabricated projects 
was rather small, work at the construction site was cut down substan- 
tially. Of the total man-hours required for site work, from a fifth to 
three-fifths were transferred to the prefabricating plants and to 
related operations such as transportation. This wide range was 
caused by differences in the type and extent of prefabrication used at 
the various projects. In no case, however, was site work reduced to 
a negligible figure; the lowest figure was 261 man-hours, equivalent to 
almost 5 8-hour days for a crew of 6 men. 

In comparing the groups of projects, important limitations and 
qualifications must be kept in mind because of differences other than 
the construction method. Labor supply differed among the projects, 
as did site conditions; the latter, in a few cases, hindered the construc- 
tion work seriously. Material supply, weather, management ability 
of the contractors, geographical customs influencing the methods of 
operation, and other pertinent factors, all varied among the projects. 

The effect of these differences is illustrated by the site work for three 
pairs of prefabricated projects, each pair identical or nearly so. For 
one pair, site man-hours per house were the same within about a tenth 
of 1 percent, but in the remaining two cases site man-hours per house 
were respectively 13 and 14 percent greater for one project of the 
pair than for the other. Such differences for essentially the same 
work indicate the caution necessary in interpreting the findings. 

In addition, the houses differed in accommodations offered. The 
prefabricated group was more affected by wartime conditions than 
the others, as indicated by omission of gutters and downspouts, use 
of metal or terra cotta flues in place of masonry chimneys, and other 
emergency measures. These design features have no fundamental 
relationship whatever to prefabrication, but were adopted by the 
agencies for which the projects were built solely to minimize material 
and labor requirements. Nevertheless, they mean that the two types 
of houses were not directly comparable. 

Unit Man-Hour Requirements 
BY TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 

The man-hour comparisons are between equivalent operations. 
For prefabrication, these are the man-hours at the site for all erection 
operations, the man-hours for production and other operations at the 
prefabrication plants, and the man-hours for transportation. For the 
conventional projects, the man-hours are for all site operations. 

Man-hours per dwelling unit ranged from 440 to 1,010 for all oper- 
ations for the prefabricated projects, and from 559 to 1,646 for the 
conventional projects. Three of these projects should, however, be 
excluded from any comparison: one prefabricated project, delayed 
by conditions beyond the control of the prefabricator and erector, on 
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which the man-hours were much higher than would otherwise have 
heen necessary; and two conventional projects, one of ‘temporary 
dwelling unit’”’ grade and consequently of very light construction, and 
the other an early project having excessive man-hours for reasons un- 
related to the construction system used.? 

For the remaining projects, man-hours per dwelling unit weré 440 
to 972 for “prefabs” and 769 to 1,385 for conventionals. Averages 
of these, weighted by the number of dwelling units in each, were 682 
and 917, respectively. These figures show an apparent saving in 
man-hours of almost 26 percent for the prefabricated group. 

Time required per dwelling unit is misleading, however, because 
of the great difference in unit size; average gross floor area was about 
32 percent greater for the conventional houses than for the prefabri- 
cated houses. On the basis of gross floor area the man-hours per 
thousand square feet were only 2 percent less for the prefabricated 
than for the conventional projects—978 as against 999. The range 
was from 633 to 1,313 hours for the prefabricated projects, and from 
835 to 1,740 for the conventional. The ratio of unit man-hour require- 
ments for prefabricated to conventional houses is 74.4 percent when 
computed on a per-dwelling-unit basis, and 97.9 percent on a per- 
thousand-square-feet basis. The first of these ratios is substantially 
too low, because it disregards the difference in average size; the second 
ratio is too high, because man-hour requirements are not strictly 
proportional to gross floor area, particularly for the mechanical 
trades. A reasonable adjustment is to regard work on the structure 
proper as approximately proportional to gross area, and work in the 
mechanical trades (plumbing, heating, and electrical work) as approxi- 
mately proportional to the number of dwelling units. On this basis, 
using four-fifths of the work as representing structure and one-fifth 
as representing mechanical trades,’ labor requirements under pre- 
fabrication were about 92.7 percent as great as under site construction. 
Adjustment for differences in finish and in features between the two 
groups has not been attempted, because it could be based only on 
opinion. 

An interesting comparison exists between an outstanding project 
of each group. Each project was built in a highly congested war 
area and under exceedingly difficult conditions—one in the East and 
the other in the West. Each was built by a contractor of outstanding 
ability, having sufficient resources to obtain all equipment that he 
considered advantageous. Both projects were unusually large, the 
prefabricated one being the larger of the two and possibly exceeding 

* All prefabricated projects were classed as demountable (i. e., permanent but designed to permit disas- 
sembly for moving) rather than temporary, but 4 of these were of lighter construction than the others. At- 


tention is called to these in the comparisons of subgroups of prefabricated projects. 
* This division between structural and mechanical work is substantially that found on these projects. 
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the number of houses for highest efficiency. The conventional project 
had difficulty in obtaining materials, but this was overcome. It wag 
also somewhat less favorably located with respect to labor supply, 
largely because of its distance from the central part of its labor-marke; 
area, but partly because of differences between the areas in whicl 
the two projects were located. 

Each of these two projects had outstanding management for i; 
type of operation. At the prefabricated project man-hours per 
dwelling unit were 82.3 percent, but man-hours per square foot were 
120.8 percent, of those at the conventional project. On the basis of 
80 percent of the work proportional to gross area and 20 percent 
proportional to number of dwelling units, unit labor requirement; 
at the prefabricated project were about 111.2 percent of those at the 
conventional project. This comparison between the two projects 
takes account only of the number of square feet and the number of 
dwelling units, and ignores a number of important differences in the 
houses themselves which made the accomplishment at the conven- 
tional project even more remarkable. 

Although this comparison is revealing, it cannot be regarded a; 
typical because of the unique characteristics of the projects and the 
contractors. The production record of either project could be equaled 
only by a contractor having the highest management ability and 
operating on a large scale. 


BY PREFABRICATION SYSTEM 


The basic materials for all prefabrication systems were lumber and 
either plywood, insulating board, or other building board. 

Thirteen projects used panels which may be considered as roughly 
equivalent to ordinary frame construction subdivided into separate 
units for factory manufacture and convenient handling. Wall panels, 
for example, consisted of a core of vertical members with top and bot- 
tom plate (corresponding to the studding and supplementary members 
in frame construction), covered on each side with plywood or other 
sheet material. These usually contained insulation and vapor barrie: 
and, when desired, were covered with shingles or siding on the exterior. 
In most cases the “‘panellization’”’ of floors, exterior walls, partitions, 
ceiling, and roofs was complete, or virtually so; in one case the panels 
were supplemented by a light wooden frame, and in another case tly 
were preassembled into three-dimensional sections about 8 feet wide. 
For two of these projects the procedure was similar, except that only 
walls, partitions, and ceilings were panellized. The floors and rools 
were built at the site from separate pieces of lumber. Six of the 15 
projects were of the type known as stressed-skin, where cor 
and plywood covering of vertical panels are bonded together to act 
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jointly in resisting any compressive or bending load; in the remaining 
cases, the designs assumed transfer to the core of all structural load. 

Another project was partially panellized, according to a different 
design which omitted studding. Complete factory-made panels were 
used for all parts of walls and partitions containing door or window 
openings. These had a light post at each vertical edge, making up 
part of a simple wooden frame. For the remainder of the walls and 
partitions; similar posts were put up at uniform distances and likewise 
made a part of the frame; the posts were then connected by sheets of 
plywood on both surfaces, with insulation between for the exterior 
walls. The floors were prefabricated, but the roofs were not. The 
remaining project was not panellized in the customary sense, but was 
built with a simple wooden frame in which widely spaced posts were 
connected by a horizontal member at the top, and by another just 
below the windows; this frame was covered on the exterior by a heavy 
insulating board coated on both sides with inorganic material. Inte- 
rior partitions were similar, with the same coated board on one side of 
the frame. Floors and roofs were prefabricated into panels, with the 
floor panels supported on factory-made concrete beams connecting 
the foundation piers. 

For convenience in analysis, these projects were divided into three 
groups: Standard panel prefabrication; stressed-skin, which in many 
respects is similar to standard panel; and incomplete prefabrication, 
consisting of the last two projects described, plus the two which used 
standard panel construction for walls, partitions, and ceilings along 
with conventional construction for floors and roofs. The last group 
is much less homogeneous than the other two. These classifications 
include most but not all of the wood-construction systems used to date. 

In general the prefabricators’ basic designs of parts were used, but 
for a few of the projects slight modification was needed to permit 
disassembly. Such modification increased man-hour requirements 
slightly. | 

Among the three subgroups of prefabricated projects, man-hours 
were lowest for the stressed-skin houses and highest at the incom- 
pletely prefabricated houses. There were, however, several important 
differences between the groups other than type of design. All of the 
incompletely prefabricated projects were built in a section of the 
country where man-hours for conventional projects also tended to 
be high, whereas two-thirds of the stressed-skin houses were built in 
@ section where man-hours for conventional projects were low. 
Although data are insufficient for proof, it seems likely that there is a 
considerable difference between these two sections in productivity, 
including such related items as established construction methods. 
The average number of houses per project was under 400 at the in- 
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completely prefabricated groups, about 700 at the stressed-skj, 
group, and even higher at the ordinary panel group. An outer 
covering of siding or shingles was used on two-thirds of the othe, 
prefabricated projects, but not on any of the stressed-skin group, 
The 4 stressed-skin projects having the lowest unit man-hours were 
satisfactory for their purpose, but were considerably lighter than the 
others. These 4 are regarded by officials of the local housing authority 
as suitable only under emergency conditions. Obviously a map. 
hour comparison, based exclusively on the number of houses and the 
floor area, exaggerates the saving in comparison either with conven- 
tional construction or with most of the other prefabricated projects, 
In contrast, one standard-panel project and the two incompletely 
prefabricated projects not using special frames were notable examples 
of substantial and highly satisfactory houses. Such above-standard 
construction is not reflected in a comparison based solely on man-hours 
and physical quantities. 

As indicated in table 1, man-hours per dwelling unit and per 1,000 
gross square feet, at the three subgroups of prefabricated projects, 
were in ratio of roughly 4:5:6. The individual projects within each 
group were consistent to the extent that the project with the highest 
man-hours had the best houses from the standpoint of completeness, 
careful workmanship, and provision of minor features useful to the 
occupants. There was a general tendency toward the same consis- 
tency among the other projects within each group, but with exceptions. 


Taste 1.—Unit Man-Hour Requirements on War Housing Projects, by Type of 
Construction 
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Type of construction oF eo. m 
| > 7 
| per dwetl- | Per 1,000 | por awen-| Per 1,000 | ' 
| ing unit gross ing unit cross Composit 
: square feet square feet 
Conventional _....__.. , | 917.2 998.8 100. 0 100 0 100 4 
Prefabricated _____. SM pkichas ceaket 682. 1 978.3 74.4 97.9 92.7 
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Man-Hour Requirements for Site Work, by Type of Construction 


While prefabrication brought a comparatively small reduction in 
total man-hours, it transferred almost three-eighths of the man-hours 
away from the erection operations. Separate figures for erection and 
prefabrication were obtained for all 15 projects, except the smaller of 
the 2 constructed by site prefabrication (i. e., in a temporary plant 
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operated near the site by the general contractor) on which erection 
time and prefabrication time were combined in one set of pay rolls. 

For the 14 projects having separate records, site work ranged from 
40 to 80 percent of total man-hours, with an average of 64.2 percent; 
that is, work transferred away from the site was from 20 to 60 percent 
of the total with an average of 35.8 percent. The bulk of this off-site 
work was in the prefabricating plants; the remainder was in transpor- 
tation of the factory-made panels, and in the prefabricators’ general 
administrative operations, including design and development work. 

The smallest transfer of work away from the site was, of course, at 
the incompletely prefabricated houses. Here it ranged from 20 to 28 
percent, with an average of 23 percent. There was only a slight 
difference in this respect between the two projects which might be 
termed “incomplete standard prefabrication’”’ and the two using 
unique designs, in which loads were borne by a frame rather than by 
studding embodied in the panels. 

There was no consistent difference between the standard panel and 
the stressed-skin groups, the percentage of work transferred away 
from the site ranging for the two groups from 33 to 53 and from 21 to 
60, respectively. 

The lowest proportion of total man-hours at the site, 40 percent, 
was achieved at two identical projects, built simultaneously on ad- 
joining sites by different contractors but prefabricated at the same 
plant. While erection work was well organized arid well managed by 
all site contractors, the low man-hours for site work seem to have 
resulted largely from careful design on the prefabricator’s part, transfer 
to the prefabricating plant of all feasible operations except the me- 
chanical trades, and a simple and convenient system of assembly. 

Average man-hours for site work were 439.9 per dwelling unit, 
equivalent to 11 40-hour weeks of work for 1 man or more than 9 
8-hour days of work for a crew of 6 men. The lowest man-hours, 
between 261 and 262, were for the two identical projects mentioned 
in the previous paragraph. Even so, the lowest man-hours are equal 
to almost 33 8-hour days for 1 man, or almost 5% 8-hour days for a 
crew of 6 men, for the site work per dwelling unit. 

No evidence whatever supported the apparently widespread impres- 
sion that, thus far, a few hours’ work by a small crew is sufficient to 
change a vacant lot and a load of prefabricated parts into a finished 
house, ready for occupancy. This impression probably results from 
lack of knowledge of the work to be done. Unloading of the panels, 
placing them in position, and securing them in place is only part of 
the job. There must also be preparation of the foundation; under- 
ground sewer and water work;*‘ installation of plumbing, heating, and 





‘ Beneath the house and running to the public lines. 
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electric fixtures; completion and connection of such “roughing in” a; 
was installed at the factory, and installation of the remainder; fing] 
painting and decorating; installation of any gutters and downspouts: 
application of roofing; laying of linoleum floors; hanging of windoy 
shades; installation of trim and hardware; even cleaning of windows. 
These items cannot be transferred completely to the factory under the 
systems studied. Some of them (such as foundation work or sewer; 
and water lines under the houses themselves) obviously must be done 
at the site under any construction system, although their extent js 
affected to some degree by the design of the house. 

There have been a few spectacular demonstrations of erection of q 
house by a small crew within an hour or so, but in all such cases that 
have come to attention a large part of the necessary work had been 
done prior to the demonstration. Site man-hours would presumably 
be smaller for sectional houses, assembled at the factory into 3-dimen- 
sional units of standard length and width, each containing 1 or more 
rooms, but separate data for erection were not available for the project 
of this type. 

Site workers were grouped into nine classifications by degree of skill 
or responsibility.° The differences between prefabricated and con- 
ventional projects in distribution of man-hours among these classifica- 
tions were quite small, except for foremen and laborers. On the pre- 
fabricated projects, almost 30 percent of the man-hours were for 
laborers, while on conventional projects the figure was only 21 percent. 
One reason was that materials were delivered in highly processed form, 
but needed to be unloaded, carried, and lifted into place. Further- 
more, hand excavation for footings and placing of footing concrete, 
important items of laborers’ work, cannot be transferred to the pre- 
fabricating plants. For foremen and subforemen, man-hours were on 
the whole higher than for the conventional projects, but less so than 
is suggested by the difference shown in table 2. This large difference 
reflects the detailed supervision given on the largest of the conventional 
projects. The slightly higher percentage of clerical man-hours for the 
conventional projects, despite a smaller average number of dwelling 
units, was caused by the fact that four of these were built on cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts, requiring more formal and more detailed job 
records than are customary. 





‘ Administrative (superintendents and assistant superintendents, including bona fide superintendents 
for the special trade contractors); professional (architects and technical engineers); clerical (mainly time- 
keepers and material clerks, in some cases included typists or stenographers, and at a few of the larger projects 
included purchasing agents, expeditors, cost analysts, and others); service (mainly watchmen, but included 
water boys, etc., where employed); supervisory (foremen and subforemen); skilled (the standard building 
craftsmen); apprentices; other semiskilled (he recognized helpers, and truck drivers); and unskilled 
(laborers) . 
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rape 2.—Site Man-Hours Per D.velling Unit, by Degree of Skill and Occupation ' 
and by Type of Construction 
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| Excludes prefabricated project for which pay rolls were for prefabrication and erection combined; excludes 
the 1 abnormal prefabricated project and the 2 abnormal conventional projects. These exclusions change 
percentage distributions only slightly. 2 Excludes labor foremen. 3 Mainly lathers and plasterers, 


In the percentage distribution of skilled workers and foremen by 
trade, the similarities between prefabricated and conventional opera- 
tions are much more notable than the differences. In each case car- 
pentry made up about 33 to 35 percent of the site man-hours. Site 
work in carpentry was reduced slightly less proportionately than was 
all other work, but this was caused in part by the special character- 
istics of the projects. Application of prepared roofing by carpenters 
in numerous cases explains the low man-hours for roofers in the prefab 
group. Plumbers and also electricians each had about the same per- 
centage of hours for the two groups, but of course a much smaller 
number of hours for the prefabs. The main reasons were differences 
in the installations and differences in the extent to which helpers were 
used, and also the partial installations at the prefabricating plants for 
five of the projects. The reduction in site man-hours at the prefab 
projects was proportionately less for painting than for most other 
work, because of a difference in the type of work done at the plants 
and at the site. In most cases the factory painting consisted of prim- 
ing coats applied to large surfaces, a type of work done rapidly under 
any reasonable conditions, while much of the site work was the more 
exacting and time-consuming finish painting of millwork and trim. 
The large “all other” category at the conventional projects consisted 
mainly of lathers and plasterers. 
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Work at the Prefabricating Plants 


PRODUCTION 


Exact comparisons between prefabricating plants cannot be made 
because of great differences in the extent of work done and in the 
manner of keeping records. Some plants had complete time records 
for all workers; commonly, however, records were kept for workers 
engaged in direct production only; other plants had records for direct 
production workers and for some but not all of the other workers 
Those whose time was not charged directly to the project were ordi- 
narily paid by the month, did work of a type needed for all projects 
or all products on which the company was engaged, and were connecte( 
financially with the project only by an accounting charge made a{ 
some stage according to the firm’s own procedure. 

Administration and general overhead naturally varied greatly 
between firms, because of the range in services which they performed. 
It was of course higher for those firms operating complete design 
departments and taking full responsibility for their product (essen- 
tially the permanent prefabricators) than for the firms at the other 
extreme which merely carried out production operations according to 
shop drawings and material lists provided by other firms. Even the 
extent of supervision varied greatly between those projects for which 
there were specific records, ranging from less than 4 percent to more 
than 11 percent of the man-hours for production workers. 

On that account, table 3 shows man-hours per dwelling unit and 
per thousand square feet only for the production workers. 


Taste 3.—Unit Man-Hours for Production Workers in Prefabrication Plants ' 
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' Excludes foremen, and administrative, professional, clerical, and service employees. 


The man-hours for production work were governed to a consider- 
able degree by the extent of work done at the plants. In 6 cases the 
outer surface of the exterior wall panels was covered with wood 
shingles, asbestos shingles, or wood siding, and in the remaining 9 
cases it was not. Part of the plumbing or electric wiring or both 
was done at the prefabricating plants for 5 of the projects, but not 
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for the other 10. For 2 of the projects the final finish on interior wall 
and ceiling surfaces was applied at the factory, whereas ordinarily 
the factory painting ended with priming. In most projects the entire 
structure was panellized, while for some the roofs and floors were built 
by site methods and the gypsum-board covering on interior surfaces 
was applied at the site after erection to factory-made panel cores. 
Both the detail obtainable through records and the size of the sample 
are insufficient for any accurate adjustment for most of these differ- 
ences, so that the range of figures shown is not a measure of the com- 
parative efficiency of the various producing establishments. 
NONSTRUCTURAL WORK AND CORRESPONDING SITE WORK 


Much less nonstructural work was performed in the prefabricating 
plants than might be expected. Plumbing installations of supply 
and soil pipes were made in the panels in 2 cases; in each of these, 
man-hours for all plumbing work were less than half of the average 
figure for the other prefabricated projects. In both cases, the factory 
plumbing work was done by or for the prefabricator® and plumbing 
work at the site was done by a separate plumbing contractor. Gen- 
erally, the plumbing work was highly specialized, with materials pre- 
pared in sets at a temporary shop at the site, so that the work per- 
formed inside the houses was strictly installation. At one project 
the plumbing work included making up both hot-water and cold- 
water assemblies in a temporary shop, installing them in an unfinished 
panel already erected between bathroom and kitchen, and then 
putting on the building board which had been omitted from one side 
of the panel to permit the installation. All of this was site work, 
however, and was equally suitable to conventionally built projects 
of snfficient size. In fact, the same procedures, except for preassembly 
of the water supply lines, were followed at some of the conventional 
projects. Assemblies comparable to plumbing panels are, of course, 
adaptable to houses otherwise built by conventional methods, and 
such assemblies have already been announced by their manufacturers. 

Electrical work was done at the prefabricating plants for 4 projects— 
in 2 cases by the prefabricators, and in 2 by the same electrical con- 
tractors who completed the work at the site. Average man-hours 
per house for electrical work were about 11 percent greater for these 
4 projects than for the other 11 prefabricated projects where all 
electrical work was done at the site, although there was no appreciable 
difference between the 2 groups in average number of rooms, or 
average floor area, or circuits and outlets provided. Unlike plumb- 
ing, electrical wiring is distributed throughout a house, and when 
this is prefabricated into panels a considerable number must contain 





* In one instance this work was sublet, along with manufacture of some of the panels, to a smal] nearby 
firm not engaged in the plumbing business. 
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some part of the wiring system. The study would indicate that tho 
additional work of wiring many of the panels as separate, independent 
units and then of connecting these during erection more than offsets 
any time saving gained from factory conditions for a part of the 
electrical work. The number of projects included is insufficient. 
however, for conclusive proof of this indication. It is also Possible 
that some of the proposed types of prefabrication (using metal or 
concrete rather than wood as their principal material) may not be well 
suited to a complete electrical installation during erection. 

Because of the type of heating used (circulating heaters at most 
prefabricated projects, and simple furnace-blower combinations at 
the remainder) there was no heating work to be done at the pre- 
fabricating plants, except to leave openings for flues and smoke pipes 
and to provide openings with grilles in some of the partition panels 
for thermal air circulation between rooms. 

A priming coat of paint was generally applied to woodwork in the 
factories, ordinarily by spray gun. One of the prefabricators, using 
exposed plywood surfaces throughout the interior, gave these their 
final finish at the plant, so that no painting or decorating of these 
was done after erection. Site man-hours for painters on this firm’s 
projects were less than half the average for the entire prefabricated 
group. Another prefabricator used plywood on both sides of the 
panels, and covered the interior surfaces with a cloth-backed material 
similar to wall paper. This was cut to exact size at the factory, with 
cut-outs for openings (windows, doors, electric switches, convenience 
outlets, etc.), and was merely pasted and hung at the site. What 
time saving, if any, was achieved by this plan cannot be estimated 
because of an extreme shortage of competent painters and paperhang- 
ers at this project, which distorted the site man-hours. 

Prefinished hardwood flooring, ready for use after laying, was used 
in most of the prefabricated projects but has no relationship to pre- 
fabrication; it was used also in some of the conventional projects, and 
has been used extensively by private builders. 

While both the projects studied and the instances of nonstructural 
work done at the prefabricating plants were too few for definite con- 
clusions, the study suggests that a man-hour saving may be expected 
from nonstructural work carried out at the prefabricating plant for 
only certain types of work: those for which there is no operating or 
mechanical connection to be made between panels; and those for 
which work can be concentrated in a very small part of the house, 
within one or at most a very few adjoining panels. For either type, 

of course, factory work is necessarily limited to those items not re- 
quiring excessive protection or care in order to prevent damage during 
transportation. 
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Adjustment of Wages to Changes in the Cost of Living’ 
Basic Factors Affecting Wage Renegotiations 


PRESENT uncertainty in the price structure has induced a number 
of unions to negotiate contracts providing for wage negotiations 
during the life of the agreement. These unions do not want wages to 
remain frozen for a year or longer (depending on the length of con- 
tract term) in the face of important recurring price and other changes 
in the economy which may seriously undermine the standard of living 
of the workers covered. 

The broadest type of wage-reopening clause permits wage renegotia- 
tion at any time without defining conditions for taking this step, 
although generally a specified number of days’ notice is required. 
Other contracts, however, permit wage renegotiation only at specified 
time intervals, or make it contingent upon such factors as changes in 
the cost of living, the national wage-stabilization policy, general 
economic conditions, profits, wages in the industry or area, or some 
other stipulated factor. The present article is limited to a con- 
sideration of contract clauses which make wage adjustments contin- 
gent upon changes in the cost of living. 

Workers’ greatest concern is not with their ‘dollars and cents’’ 
wages, but rather with the amount of goods and services that those 
wages can buy, that is, their “real wages.’’ In a stable economy, 
with an adequate supply of goods and services on the market at 
fairly stable prices, monetary wages come pretty close to measuring 
real wages. But when wages remain unchanged and prices rise, the 
purchasing power of the dollar declines, and workers suffer a decrease 
in real wages, with a resultant drop in their standard of living. 

Under normal conditions, it has been the policy of organized labor 
to oppose the principle of gearing wages to the cost of living. Unions 
have felt that such a policy would freeze the level of real wages and 
prevent employees from participating in the benefits of expanding 
business and increased labor productivity and from obtaining a larger 
share of the national income; also, that it would lead to lower wages 
should prices drop. Therefore, they regard increases in the cost of 
living as only one of the elements, but not the sole or even the major 
factor, which justify higher wages. 

Once a wage standard has been agreed upon and incorporated in a 
contract, unions are much concerned in preserving for the workers the 
standard of living provided in the contract. On this account, some 
union agreements provide that if the cost of living changes during a 





! Prepared by Florence Lutz of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Branch. 
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given contract term, the subject of wage rates may be reopened 
Other agreements provide for automatic and mandatory wage adjust. 
ments to cost-of-living changes. 

If an agreement simply provides for wage renegotiations in the even; 
that the cost of living changes, numerous problems may arise as to 
when adjustments are to be made and in what amount. Some 
agreements attempt to meet the former problem by laying down 
conditions under which reopening may occur. On the other hand. 
automatic wage-adjustment plans restrict wage changes during the 
life of the agreement to those incorporated therein, and furnish no 
opportunity for renegotiating the wage rates. 

Once a company and a union have come to a general agreement on the 
desirability of relating wage adjustments to cost-of-living changes 
during the term of the contract, it is important that both should also 
agree on the standards to be used in measuring cost-of-living changes 
and on the procedure to be followed in making the wage adjustments, 

The index most frequently used is the consumers’ price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, formerly known as the “cost-of-living 
index.” ? 


Prevalence of Wage-Adjustment Clauses 


In 1939 less than 5 percent of the agreements covering manufac- 
turing industries and very few of those for the nonmanufacturing 
group provided for wage adjustmerit during the life of the agreement. 
As the cost of living began to rise because of the war, an increasing 
number of agreements were concluded containing wage-reopening 
clauses. In 1942, about 40 percent of manufacturing agreements 
had such provisions. Approximately a third of these based wage 
reopening on changes in the cost of living; a few made reopening 
contingent on such factors as profits, prevailing wages, etc.; but the 
majority did not specify conditions for renegotiation.’ 

Under the wage-stabilization program of the National War Labor 
Board, clauses relating wage adjustments to changes in the cost of 
living were either eliminated from agreements or suspended as a result 
of the Board’s General Order 22. Under this order no such clauses 
were to be enforced after October 1942 if the wage adjustments under 
an automatic ‘escalator’ clause would result in rates which were 
more than 15 percent above the average straight-time hourly rates 
prevailing on January 1, 1941. 

Since VJ-day, there has been a decided increase in the number of 
agreements which provide in one form or another for wage reopening. 





2 For explanation of this index, see article on p. 781 of this issue. 
3 See Wage Adjustments to Cost of Living Under Union Agreements, May 1942 (U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics mimeographed report). 
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A recent analysis by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 99 key com- 
pany * agreements indicates that 71 agreements, covering 72 percent 
of wage earners covered by the sample, provide for wage reopening 
during the life of the agreements. Of these 71 agreements, only 5 
relate wage renegotiations exclusively to changes in the cost of living. 


General Wage-Reopening Clauses 


The broadest type of wage-reopening clause permits negotiations 
on the subject of wages, for any reason, at any time during the life of 
the agreement. The greatest flexibility in wage renegotiations is 
provided in this type of clause. 

The union and the company shall have the right, during the term of this agree- 
ment, to reopen negotiations at any time or times with a view to a revision of 
wages. 

Generally, however, a specific number of days’ notice is required 
before wages may be reopened. 

Wage adjustments through the plant may be considered by special negotia- 


tion at any time during the life of this agreement, upon 30 days’ written notice 
to the company or the union. 


Some general wage-reopening clauses limit the frequency with 
which the agreement may be reopened. 
Due to economic changes, the parties hereto agree to review wages at 90-day 


intervals and will endeavor, subject to the appreval of the designated government 
agency, to adjust rates found to be unsatisfactory. 


The following clause permits wage reopening by either party at 
6-month intervals, and at any time by mutual consent. 

Kither party may reopen wage negotiations once every 6 months upon 15 days’ 
written notice to the other party, unless reopened at a shorter interval by mutual 
agreement. 


Other agreements provide for reopening after a specified date. The 
agreement from which the clause below is taken became effective 
December 15, 1945. Reopening was permitted after July 1, 1946; 
beyond that time, there are no limitations on reopening. 


The present wage scale as amended by written memorandum of even date be- 
tween the parties hereto shall remain in effect during the life of this agreement, 
provided, however, that at any time after July 1, 1946, either party may, upon 
written notice to the other given after said date, reopen this agreement for negotia- 
tion upon a general wage adjustment only. The retroactive date of any adjust- 
ment which may be reached as a result of such negotiations shall not be earlier 
than the date of giving of such notice. . 





‘ These companies were selected as a sample because they are generally regarded as setting the pattern 
of wages and working conditions in 22 major industry groups. 
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Agreements which extend beyond 1 year generally provide tha; 
wages may be reopened annually. The following excerpt is from , 
2-year agreement: 

If at the end of the first year of this agreement there shall be an increase in th, 
cost of living over the present cost of living, at the request of the union a conferenr 
shall be held to determine whether an increase in wages shall be granted to the 
workers. Should the parties at the conference fail to agree, then the questioy 
shall be submitted to an impartial chairman, whose decision shall be final and bind. 
ing upon the parties. Whatsoever decision is arrived at shall be binding upon th 
parties for the unexpired balance of the term of this agreement. 


Cost-of-Living Wage-Adjustment Clauses 


Clauses relating wage adjustments to cost of living are of two genera] 
types—permissive and automatic. Under a permissive clause, wages 
may be reopened for reconsideration and revision if there is a change 
in the cost of living, but there is no guaranty that a wage adjustment 
will actually be made. Both parties, or in some cases the union only, 
may have the right to reopen the wage question. 

An automatic clause makes specified wage adjustments mandatory 
whenever certain stipulated changes take place in the cost of living 
There are also combined permissive and automatic plans which specify 
automatic adjustments within certain limits, after which the question 
of wage rates becomes a subject for further negotiations. 


PERMISSIVE CLAUSES 
Changes in Cost of Living Not Specified 
Some permissive clauses merely state that, “under the agreement 
. the wages of workers may be revised in the case of a change in 
the cost of living.’’ Such general clauses allow room for disagreement 
as to whether there has been a sufficient change in the cost of living 
to warrant reopening. Disagreements may also arise because no 
index is specified for use as a measuring rod. The basis for computing 
cost-of-living changes and wage adjustments is not set forth; nor is 
the starting point from which cost-of-living changes are to be measured 
stipulated, although presumably it would be the date on which the 
agreement becomes effective. 

Some permissive clauses refer only to wage increases in the event 
of an increase in the cost of living. Other agreements provide for 

wage revisions, both upward and downward (see second clause). 


At any time during the term hereof, the union shall have the right to demand 
an increase in wages,based upon an increase in the cost of living. 


a 


It is further agreed that should the cost of living as published by the U. 5. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Index show a substantial increase or decrease, either 
party to this agreement may reopen the question of wage scales for appropriate 
revision upon 15 days’ notice. 
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If both upward and downward wage adjustments are permitted, 
limits may be set on downward adjustments to prevent a reduction 
in rates below those in effect at the time the agreement is signed. 

Due to the unsettled state in world affairs it is agreed that should the cost of 
living show an increase, then only shall the union have the right, upon 15 days’ 
notice, to open the wage schedule of this agreement for adjustment, when confer- 
ences shall be held and any decision reached shall become effective immediately. 

Should the union invoke this clause and an increase in wages be granted by 
reason thereof, then the company, should the cost of living show a decline, shall 
have the right to ask for a revision in the wage schedule; however, any revision 
under this clause shall not be lower than the rates herein established. 


Changes in Cost of Living Specified 


In order to avoid disputes as to whether or not it is time to start 
renegotiations, some permissive clauses require a specified change in 
the cost of living before the wage question may be reopened. The 
amount of change may be expressed in a specified percentage increase 
in the cost of living (as shown in the first clause below), or the agree- 
ment may specify the point change in the index to be used in wage 
adjustments (as in the second clause). 

In the event of an increase in the cost of living of at least 5 percent from the 
effective date of this agreement . . . the union may ask for a general increase 
for its members. 

This agreement shall be in effect and full force from February 15, 1946, to 
April 30, 1947. In the event, however, that the cost-of-living index as established 
by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, known as the con- 
sumers’ price index, should, at any time during the term of this agreement, 


show a rise of 10 or more points by comparison with the index on February 15, 
1946, the union shall have a right to reopen the wage provisions of this agreement. 


Frequency of Reopening 


Some permissive clauses limit the number of times the contract can 
be reopened. This may be done by specifying that a definite period 
of time must elapse after the agreement goes into effect before a revi- 
sion in wages may be requested. Other clauses permit reopening at 
specified dates (as in the second clause). 


At the end of 6 months, should the cost of living vary to a decided extent, the 
union or the employer shall have the right to open negotiations for a wage adjust- 
ment. 15 days’ notice in writing must be given by either party. 


If, during the life of this agreement, there should occur a further rise in the cost 
of living as indicated by the Massachusetts State Department of Labor (Division 
of the Necessities of Life), the union may then, and in that event, request an ad- 
justment of [piece-rate] prices on 30 days’ notice. Such request is to be limited 
to two periods a year during the life of this agreement, that is, in March and 
August of each year. 
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Some agreements limit the number of times the agreement may bhp 
reopened, without specifying the dates when renegotiations may tak. 
place. 


Both parties to this agreement reserve the right to take up the question of 
wages whenever deemed advisable, but such request may not be made oftene; 
than twice a year. 


Agreements which do not place restrictions on wage negotiations 
may, nevertheless, limit the number of times wage adjustments may 
be requested by specifying the effective dates for any such adjustments. 


In the event of national currency regulation or other changes which shal] 
affect the purchasing power of the dollar, or in the event of an increase or decrease 
in the cost of living, the wages herein provided to be paid shall be subject to 
revision, upwards or downwards, as the case may be, and for that purpose. 
conferences between the association and the union shall be held .. . 

However, any revision in the wages, if so determined, shall not become effective 
until whichever of the following dates first succeeds the date of such dispute: 
May 15, July 15, September 15, or January 15, 


Provisions for Arbitration 


Although some permissive wage-adjustment clauses merely provide 
for the reopening of wage negotiations, with no guaranty that any 
adjustment in rates will actually take place, others stipulate that if 
the parties fail to agree on the amount of the wage adjustment, the 
matter is to be referred to arbitration for final determination. 


If at any time from the date of this agreement there is a change in cost-of-living 
index of 5 or more percent as indicated by the cost-of-living index of the United 
States Department of Labor, either party may present a written request for a 
proportionate adjustment in wages, and in the event of disagreement as tosuch 
request the question shall be arbitrated in the manner hereinafter provided for 
in article VII. 

Right to Strike 


Strike or lock-out restrictions during the term of the contract may 
be lifted in the event the parties are unable to agree on wage adjust- 
ments following cost-of-living changes. 


In the event that the cost-of-living index published by the National Industrial 
Conference Board for the city of Milwaukee changes 5 percent or more from 
[date] index, either party may request a review of wage rates by written notice 
to the other, and if no mutually satisfactory agreement is reached with respect 
thereto, the right to strike or lock-out may be resorted to without impairment 
or regard to any other provision of this contract, it being understood that no 
strike, slow-down, or stoppage of work shall ever be resorted to for the purpose 
of securing an increase in earnings unless and until the said index increases n0 
less than 5 percent. 
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AUTOMATIC WAGE-ADJUSTMENT PROVISIONS 


Automatic cost-of-living adjustment or escalator clauses make 
mandatory a specified wage adjustment if there is a change in the 
cost of living. By specifying a precise relationship between the 


‘amount of wage adjustment and the change in living costs, such 


provisions automatically determine when adjustments are to be 


' made and what they shall be. Wages may be automatically adjusted 


to a specified change in the index, or they may be adjusted to whatever 


‘change takes place in the index within a specified time interval. 
Wage adjustments may be upward only as the cost of living rises; or 


both upward and downward adjustments may be provided. Clauses 
requiring downward adjustments usually set a floor below which 
wage rates will not be reduced, despite further downward movements 
in the BLS consumers’ price index. 


Adjustment to Percentage Changes in Index 


The two clauses below provide for a percentage wage imcrease 
corresponding to the percentage change in the consumers’ price 
index. The first specifies a minimum percentage change, but the 
second refers only to a “‘percentage increase.’”’ The first example 
also specifies the BLS “cost of living’”’ figures, whereas the second 
refers to “governmental statistics.” 


It is hereby agreed that should cost-of-living figures for the city of . . . issued 
by the U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, at any time during the term of this 
agreement, show an increase of 3 percent or more above the figures issued nearest 
to March 1, 1946, a like percentage of increase shall be made on all rates specified 
in this agreement, such increases payable from the date such increases in cost-of- 
living figures were issued by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The union may request a revision of the wage rates upwards if, as and when 
the cost of living increases, so that the real wages of the employees are reduced 
by the higher cost of living. If the union shall establish that there has been a 
percentage increase in the cost of living, the employer shall be required to grant 


a corresponding increase in the wage rates. 
Governmental statistics shall be used to determine the increase in the cost of 


living. 
Adjustment to Point Changes in Index 


The following agreement bases wage adjustments on point changes 
in the cost-of-living index. It also sets a specified date before the 
first wage adjustment can be made, but thereafter adjustments follow 


' specified changes in the index without reference to the intervals when 
adjustments are made. 
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It is agreed that if, during the term of this contract, there shall be a variatio, Wages 
in the cost of living, there shall be corresponding adjustments in the wages anq of living 
hourly rates. The adjustments shall be arrived at as follows: Wages 
If prior to July 1, the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics for Chicago shall shoy subseque 
a 5-point rise in the cost-of-living index as compared with the corresponding inde; below th 
for January 1, then the inerease of 244 cents per hour to be paid starting July | The | 
shall be paid from the date said cost-of-living index has gone up 5 points. |; 
after July 1 said index shall vary 4 points or more at any one time, then the ments ¢ 
hourly rate of pay shall be adjusted 2 cents for each 4 points from and after the of the 
date of such increase or decrease in said cost-of-living index. From and after the index is 
date of any such adjustment, if there should be a further variation in said cost. P point 
of-living index during the life of this contract of 4 points, then there shall be g un 
further adjustment of 2 cents per hour from the date of such increase or decrease mee ; 
in said cost-of-living index. ment . 
, / e foll 
In some agreements which provide for upward and downward . 
adjustments, the cost-of-living change required for a wage decrease if, du 
. ° . : Indianay 
is greater than that required for a wage increase. In the following ig 
example, wages are automatically increased if the index has risen by ment),-# 
more than 5 points as of a specified date, and are automatically de. JB index sh 
creased if the index falls by more than 10 points. This agreement also then the 
sets a ceiling on the amount of the upward wage adjustment. P ee 
ecre 
Furthermore, on July 1, 1946, all maximum position rates (except those ex- wage ral 
cluded from the adjustments of September 1, 1945) shall be further increased 2 
cents per hour. However, if living cost for Cincinnati, as measured by the Wag 
Consumers Price Index for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities of the decreas 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics or any successor publication compiled in the same J ment q 
manner and on the same basis, shall at July 1, 1946, vary by more than 5 points oe 
upward or 10 points downward from the index at September 1, 1945, then at the a 
: : - : Aa - of-living 
request of either party this wage adjustment of maximum position rates of 2 cents FB | ry 
per hour shall be increased or decreased at the rate of % cent per hour for the sixth J mn 
: - wage ra 
complete point upward or the eleventh complete point downward and for each dha bes 
subsequent complete point of variation from the index at September 1, 1945. a os 
However, at July 1, 1946, no adjustments shall be effected for more than 10 peer 
complete points in excess of the index at September 1, 1945. Bos 
Percentage or Flat Changes in Wages berg 
crease 
A major consideration in any wage adjustment plan is whether, as wage ra 
a result of changes in the cost of living, adjustment shall be by a flat of 5 full 
monetary amount or on a percentage basis. A percentage wage Wag 
increase gives the more highly paid workers a larger money increase, in one 
while a uniform cents-per-hour wage adjustment is more favorable to Ete 
the lower paid workers. A percentage change retains the same U.S.D 
relative difference between job classifications, but alters existing a pay r 
monetary differentials between the rates for different classifications. hourly 1 
A flat increase in cents per hour gives the lower paid workers a larger a /, 
S S| 


percentage increase and reduces the spread between them and the 
more highly paid workers. The following clause specifies a percentage 
adjustment based on a percentage change in the index. 


hour. 
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Wages shall be increased 5 percent for each total 5-percent increase in the cost 
of living subsequent to (date of signing agreement). 

Wages will be reduced 5 percent for each 5-percent reduction in the cost of living 
subsequent to (date of signing agreement), except that wages will not be reduced 
below the amounts set forth in this agreement. 


The level of real wages will rise or fall when percentage wage adjust- 
ments are based on point changes in the index, depending on the level 
of the index at the time the agreement is negotiated. When the 
index is above 100, a percent increase in wages numerically equal to 
a point change in the index is more than the actual price change as 
measured by the index; when the index is below 100, such an adjust- 
ment is less than the price change. These considerations apply to 
the following example: 


If, during the term of this agreement, the quarterly cost-of-living index for 
' Indianapolis, as published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, shall increase by 5 index points over its level on (date of agree- 
ment), then the prevailing wage rate shall be increased by 5 percent; and if said 
' index should increase by 10 index points over its level on (date of agreement), 
’ then the prevailing wage rate shall be increased by 10 percent. 
' Similarly, if the index shal] decrease by 5 index points, the wage rate shall be 
decreased by 5 percent; and if the index shall decrease by 10 index points, the 
_ wage rate shal] be decreased by 10 percent. 


Wage adjustments in terms of a flat cents-per-hour increase (or 
decrease) based on point changes in the index, are shown in the agree- 
ment quoted below: 


It is agreed that whenever the cost of living shown by the official monthly cost- 
of-living index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Department of Labor, has 
risen 5 full points, using 113 as the base, an increase of 4 cents per hour in base 
wage rates will be granted, the increase to become effective from the first day of 
the pay period following the official monthly publication by the Bureau of the 
report disclosing a 5 full point increase in the cost-of-living index. For each 
additional 5 full point increase in said index, an additional increase of 4 cents per 
hour will be granted effective in like manner. 

Whenever the cost of living as shown by said official monthly index has de- 
creased from any point 5 full points, 4 cents per hour shall be deducted from base 
| wage rates effective as in the case of any increase, and for each additional decrease 
_ of 5 full points an additional 4 cents per hour will be deducted from said rates. 


| Wage adjustments for lower-paid workers only are provided for 
_ in one agreement. 


Effective with Sunday of the pay period next following the publication of the 
U. 8. Department of Labor Cost of Living Index for Buffalo, dated __.___.____- 
& pay rate increase of 1 cent per hour shall be granted to each employee with 
hourly rates less than $1.85, for each full 1-point rise in the Cost of Living Index 
above the level of (date), which is recorded as __.__._____.__._-. Hiring 
— specified in this agreement will be raised the same number of cents per 

our. 
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PERMISSIVE AND AUTOMATIC PLANS COMBINED 


Some agreements combine permissive and automatic wage-adjust. 
ment plans. Within certain limits wage adjustments are automati: 
Beyond these limits, wage rates become a subject for negotiation; 
between the company and the union. 


Whenever the index of the cost of living for the Cincinnati area, as issued by 
the Bureau of [Labor] Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, shall rise or fa\| ; 
points above or below an index figure of 111, then the company, as soon qx 
possible thereafter, but in no case longer than 30 days after the publication o 
the index, shall correspondingly raise or lower the wage scale according to the 
following schedule: 


Hour rate: Increase or decrease 

Up to 59 cents_ __- . $0.02 per hr. 

60 cents to 85 cents__-_- : .03 per hr. 

86 cents to $1.10____- ay SLA .04 per hr. 

Aa eee eee ee = agtnn wee; (nee Gee ay 
Subsequently, each additional inerease or decrease of 4 points in the index 


shall cause, in the same manner, an additional change in the wage scale on the 
same schedule. 

It is further agreed that the increases and decreases mentioned above sha)! 
continue automatically and without further negotiations as long as the index 
mentioned above shall remain between 103 and 150. If the index shall rise above 
150 or fall below 103, it is contemplated that the necessary adjustment would |» 
sufficiently severe so that the entire matter of wage rates should be reopened for 
negotiation. 

COST-OF-LIVING BONUSES 

Wage adjustments based on changes in the cost of living are an 
addition to existing wage rates and become an integral part of these 
rates. Allowances for increased cost of living, however, may take the 
form of a bonus. A bonus is supplementary to and separate from 
the regular wage rates. In the first of the two following clauses, 
wages are to keep pace with upward changes in cost of living, on 1 
monthly basis. In the second clause, a bonus is paid when the index 
rises by 5 percent, the bonus representing 5 percent of weekly earnings 
instead of the hourly base rate (as is customary). The bonus i 
discontinued when the index decreases by as much as 5 percent. 

Each successive month during the life of this agreement, the cost of living « 
reflected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics will be examined and the percentage ¢/ 


increase above the cost of living as of (date of agreement), will be paid to 4) 
employees in a supplemental check each month. 


During the term of this agreement a bonus of 5 percent of total weekly earning 
will be paid by the company when the U. 8. Department of Labor indicates tha 
the cost of living has increased 5 percent, and for each additional 5 percent \0- 
crease in living costs, a corresponding bonus will be paid. 

Each 5 percent bonus will be in effect until the survey indicates that living 
costs have decreased 5 percent or more. 
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The following clause contains a percentage cost-of-living bonus 
granted at the time the contract became effective. This bonus 
continues as long as the cost of living does not decline, but in the event 
of a decrease, the initial bonus is reduced by the same percentage as 
that by which the index drops. In the case of a further rise in the 
cost of living, no additional bonus is provided. 


Ns 





Other than the agreed exceptions, all other employees shall have added to their 
weekly earnings a 10-percent cost-of-living bonus. This cost-of-living bonus 
‘shall remain at 10 percent as long as no decrease occurs in the cost-of-living 
§ figure for December 15, 1945, as shown in the index of the cost of living for 
' Boston published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 

ment of Labor. Should such a decrease occur then from month to month there- 
after, commencing in each month with the first full week thereof, the percent of 
the decrease in the cost of living will be determined by subtracting from the cost- 
of-living figure for December 15, 1945, as described above, the cost-of-living 
figure shown in each succeeding monthly issue of the said publication. The 
amount of such decrease in the cost of living shall be converted to the nearest full 
percentage and the cost-of-living bonus for that month shall be obtained by sub- 
tracting the percent of the decrease from 10 percent. 
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Wage Structure of the Industrial Chemical Industry, 


January 1946' 


STRAIGHT-TIME hourly earnings of all plant workers in the 
industrial chemical industry in the United States averaged $1.14 ip 
January 1946, including incentive earnings but omitting premium 
pay for overtime, night work, and nonincentive bonuses. Approxi- 
mately half of the workers earned between $1.00 and $1.30 an how 
while about a fourth received at least $1.30. Only 1.5 percent of the 
workers were paid less than 65 cents.2, These findings were obtained 
in a Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of the wage structure of 
establishments manufacturing a selected group of industrial chemicals 
made in January 1946. 

The study covered establishments primarily engaged in the manv- 
facture of tanning materials, natural dyestuffs, mordants, assistants, 
sizes, primary and finished coal-tar products, bone black, carbon 
black, lamp black, acids, alkalis and salts, alcohols, ammonia, carbon 
bisulphide, carbon tetrachloride, ethylene glycol, formaldehyde, and 
citral. Excluded, however, were plants primarily engaged in the 
manufacture of plastic materials and electrochemical and electro- 
metallurgical products.’ 


Regional Differences 


Straight-time average hourly earnings were highest in the Pacific 
and Border States, exceeding the Southeast, the lowest wage region, 
by more than 50 percent. The Great Lakes and Southwest were 
slightly above the national average of $1.14, whereas the Middle 





} Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch by Donald L. Helm. The field work was under the 
direction of the Bureau’s Regional Wage Analysts. More detailed information on wages in the industry 
is available in a mimeographed report (Wage Structure, Industrial Chemical Industry, January 1946). 

? The over-all averages and distributions include all workers except administrative, executive, professions), 
and officeemployees. Occupational averages areshown for only aselected number ofkeyjobs. Apprentices 
learners, and handicapped workers are excluded from occupational averages but are included in the over-a!! 
averages and distributions. The number of workers in the tables represent the approximate employment 
on all shifts in all establishments with 8 or more employees rather than employment in the plants actually 
surveyed. 

3 Pay-roll and other pertinent data were obtained by the Bureau’s field representatives from 255 establish: 
ments employing 64,340 workers—about three-fifths of all plants with 8 or more workers and more tha? 
two-thirds of total employment in this branch of the chemical industries. 
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Atlantic and New England States were below. One out of three 
workers in the Southeast earned less than 65 cents an hour in contrast 
with 1 out of 40 in the Southwest and less than 1 out of 1,000 in the 
Pacific region. 

In general, wage rates for men in the key occupations studied 
followed the regional pattern shown by the over-all averages, with 
highest earnings usually reported in the Pacific region and the lowest 
in the Southeast and New England. The relative position of each 
region, however, was not the same for all occupations; moreover, the 
amount of the regional differentials varied considerably among jobs. 


' For such important groups as chemical operators and maintenance 


Tene 








workers, the highest and lowest regional averages differed by 30 to 


© 45 percent. 


TABLE phy, Distribution of All Plant Workers in Industrial Chemical In- 
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105.0-109.9 cents _ -- -- ant + AEB 8.1) 61) 133) 41 4.4] 6.6] 1.7 9.8 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
? Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately. 
? Less than .05 of 1 percent. 


Occupational Differences 


Maintenance workers comprise a large proportion of the plant labor 
force (one-fourth) ; those at the higher skill levels showed the highest 
average hourly earnings of any of the selected jobs studied. In the 
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five maintenance jobs * studied, earnings ranged from $1.47 for lea JE 204 ¢ 
burners to $1.33 for carpenters (table 2). Among other worker [plant 





















































relatively high rates were reported for working foremen, compresso, [plant 
rangec 
TABLE 2.—Average Hourly Wage Rates (Straight-Time Hourly Eearnings)' for Selectej On 
Occupations in Industrial Chemical Plants, United States and ected Regions. 
January 1946 plant 
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Bureau for wage-study purposes, although many of these are not occupations in the strict sense of the ter™ 
Copies of the job descriptions used in the survey are available on request. , 
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and class A chemical operators. In none of the key jobs did men 
plant workers average below 90 cents; for the relatively few women 
plant workers (less than 5 percent of the plant labor force),* earnings 
ranged from $1.06 for stock clerks to 77 cents for filling-machine tenders. 
On an industry-wide basis, straight-time hourly earnings of men 
plant workers averaged nearly one-fifth higher than those of women 
($1.15 and 96 cents, respectively). Only 1 out of 11 men in contrast 
‘ with 1 out of 4 women, earned less than 85 cents an hour. At the 
' upper end of the wage scale, about 1 out of 4 men but only 1 out of 45 
' women averaged at least $1.30. 
_ Differences in the over-all averages for men and women are partially 
_ attributable to a variation in their duties; jobs requiring higher levels 
of skill were performed almost exclusively by men. However, dif- 
ferences in average hourly rates were apparent for the few selected 
occupations in which both men and women were employed. Labora- 
tory assistants, who accounted for about a third of all women plant 
' workers, earned about 10 percent less than men performing similar 


: duties. 


| Variation of Wage Rates With Size of Establishment, Size of 
Community, Unionization, and Method of Wage Payment 


Differences in wage rates among plants are generally influenced 
by such factors as size of establishment, size of community, extent 
_ of unionization, and method of wage payment.® Although the specific 
influence of each of these factors has not been isolated, size of estab- 
‘lishment appears to be most closely associated with variations in 
_ wage levels. 

| For comparable jobs, plants employing over 500 workers paid an 
» average of about 15 percent more than establishments with 51 to 500 
| workers and about one-fourth more than plants with 8 to 50 employees. 
These relationships held in the three regions—Middle Atlantic,’ 
Great Lakes, and Border States—where the industry was most 
) heavily concentrated. 

Because a number of the biggest chemical establishments were in 
‘small communities, the more usual finding, that wages are highest 


en eee 
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} in the largest cities, was not evident in this industry. N ationally, 





‘ Two-thirds of all the women in the industry were office workers. 
* Plants varied in size from those employing fewer than 10 workers and manufacturing a single product 


® to those producing heterogeneous commodities and employing as many as 5,000 workers. The great 


majority employed under 500 workers but accounted for less than 50 percent of the industry’s employment. 
Establishments were classified as unionized if more than half of the workers were employed under terms 


of a union agreement. 


In the analysis by size of community, establishments were classified according to the size of the largest 


city in the wage area. 
’ The Middle Atlantic States alone accounted for one-third of the plants and three-eighths of all workers 


in January 1946. 
718951—_46——-7 
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rates averaged about one-twelfth higher in communities with less than 
100,000 persons than in more populated areas. This pattern, hoy. 
ever, was not duplicated in all regions, nor for all occupations withiy 
a given region. New England alone showed a slight tendency toward 
higher earnings in the largest communities. 

Slightly more than half the establishments included in the 194 
survey were unionized but, since this group included many of the 
largest establishments, fully seven-tenths of all workers studied were 
in unionized plants. Regionally, the proportion of workers employed 
in such establishments ranged from half in the Southeast and Border 
States to at least nine-tenths in the Great Lakes, Pacific, and Middle 
West. 

Wage rates of union workers in the country at large exceeded those 
of nonunion workers in 7 out of every 10 occupations studied; the 
difference for comparable jobs averaged about 3 percent. Union 
workers held the greatest advantage in New England and the South- 
west where average wage levels were about one-third and one-fourth 
higher, respectively, than those for nonunion workers. In the Border 
States and Southeast, where several large plants were not operating 
under union agreements, earnings averaged about 10 to 15 percent 
higher for nonunion workers than for union workers. 

Workers paid or the basis of individual or group productivity com- 
prised only about 3 percent of the plant labor force. This low incidence 
of incentive work may be attributed in large measure to two factors: 
(1) a substantial proportion of the plant labor force was engaged in 
maintenance work or other activities to which incentive systems are 
not generally-extended, and (2) the time cycles of chemical processes 
are frequently predetermined. 

In the limited number of jobs in which both methods of wage pay- 
ment were used, workers paid on an incentive basis averaged about 5 
percent more than time workers. This differential is related, in part, 
to the higher wage level of some of the larger plants where the ma- 
jority of the industry’s incentive workers were employed. 


Wage and Related Practices 


The industrial chemical industry, more than many other manufac- 
turing industries, had adopted vacation and sick leave plans and 
retirement pensions for plant workers by January 1946. 

Vacations and sick leave.—The proportion of establishments grant- 
ing vacations after 1 year of service (11 out of 12) was roughly the 
same for both plant and office workers.’ Vacations were typically | 
week in length for plant workers and 2 weeks for office workers. 
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* The data on paid vacations and paid sick leave refer only to definite provisions for such leave and 


exclude informal arrangements that may exist in some plants. 
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Formal provisions for paid sick leave covered plant workers in 
about one-seventh of the establishments studied. Plans for office 
workers were less frequent but tended to be the more liberal, with 
the majority providing 2 or more weeks’ leave in contrast to 1 week 
generally granted plant workers. 

Insurance or pensions.—Nearly three-fourths of all establishments 
studied contributed in whole or in part to one or more insurance or 
pension plans for their workers. There was an unusually large num- 
ber of establishments (one-fourth) reporting retirement pension plans, 
although life and health insurance plans were more common. 

Hours of work.—A 40-hour workweek was reported by more than 
half of the establishments studied; three-tenths had a 48-hour sched- 
ule for men and one-fifth reported this workweek for women. Be- 
cause of temporary changes in production schedules and absenteeism, 
actual hours are frequently longer or shorter than these scheduled 
hours. In addition, the schedules frequently differ from the work- 
week beyond which premium overtime is paid. 

Shift operation.—Partly because of the continuous nature of some 
chemical operations, extra shifts were common, with about seven- 
tenths of the establishments operating two or more shifts. Roughly 
two-thirds of these plants paid shift differentials, generally amount- 
ing to 5 cents an hour or less in the case of second-shift workers, and 
from 5 to 10 cents an hour for third-shift workers. 

Lunch periods and bonuses.—Paid lunch periods and nonproduction 
bonuses, while of importance in individual establishments, exercised 
little influence on average earnings in the industry. Formal provi- 
sions for paid lunch periods for first-shift workers, though more com- 
mon than in most manufacturing industries, were reported by only 1 
out of 11 plants. In 2 out of 5 establishments studied both plant 
and office workers received bonuses not directly related to worker 
output. Averaged over all workers in the industry, such payments 
accounted for less than 1 cent an hour. 
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Operations of Consumers’ Cooperatives in 1945 ' 


THE year 1945 marked another high point in the consumers’ cooper. 
ative movement as regards membership, business, and value of goods 
produced. The retail distributive volume reached an estimated 
$680,000,000 and the local service business totaled $12,356,000. The 
distributive and service business of central cooperatives also increased, 
to $186,600,000. Goods produced in cooperative factories of central 
federations during the year were valued at $60,577,789. 

Operating reports, however, indicate that both local cooperatives 
and their central federations found 1945 conditions more difficult 
than those in any of the war years, and earnings were generally some- 
what smaller than in 1944. Among the retail associations, the urban 
stores (generally handling groceries and meats only) found gainful 
operation more difficult than did the farmers’ stores (which usually 
handle a wide variety of items). Petroleum associations on the whole 
had a relatively more successful year than did the store associations. 
Data on patronage refunds are available only for a small group of 
distributive associations; among these, the refunds of the store asso- 
ciations averaged 4.1 percent of sales and those of the petroleum 
associations 7.8 percent of sales. 

“Earnings” made by the retail associations which are members of 
wholesale associations include also the refunds which they received on 
their patronage of the wholesale. For 1945 the wholesales (district 
and regional) made refunds amounting to $7,105,077. 

Nearly 3,600 retail associations were affiliated with regional whole- 
sales at the end of 1945, and 20 regional wholesales in turn were 
members of National Cooperatives, Inc. (the Nation-wide purchasing 
and productive federation). 

The estimated number, membership, and business of the various 
types of consumers’ cooperatives in the United States, as of the end 
of 1945, are shown in table 1. 


1 A detailed report on operations of consumers’ cooperatives in 1945 will appear in a forthcoming bulletin. 
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Taste 1.—Membership and Business of Consumers’ Cooperatives in 1945, by Type of 








Association 
: Total number | Number of Amount of 
Type of association of associations members business 
(estimated) (estimated) (estimated) 
Local associations 
Retail distributive associations. -..............-.- a 4, 550 1, 760, 000 $657, 500, 000 
Stores and buying clubs... ........-............2... 3, 000 825, 000 360, 000, 000 
Petroleum associations... -.--.......-.------.-.-.--- 1, 500 910, 000 290, 000, 000 
QE Fo deen cwccwcescteccce cece ccccenccccnccccese- 50 25, 000 7, 500, 000 
SE SS ee! “Ee eee 602 369, 200 12, 356, 000 
Rooms and/or meals. - - - - ee ee 180 18, 500 2, 700, 000 
eee ERR TY RR ee ee 60 2, 700 2 1, 600, 000 
Medical and/or hospital care: 

ee RET ee 55 100, 000 1, 500, 000 
SR tetcne ian cinntnsidbon< datinasebass 20 51, 000 2, 500, 000 

Burial: % 
iin dnchetenbidiewunayschodlids 36 35, 500 300, 000 
ss ES ETE EES ES. |e 6 1, 500 6, 000 
I ik nach Eo wadinnanmltile 245 160, 000 3, 750, 000 
Electricity associations §__ ----.--- ~orendlidinonngnensagice 850 $1, 149, 700 60, 960, 000 
Telephone associations ?__..........-...---..-..-.-..--. 5, 000 330, 000 5, 485, 000 
Fe LE ae ee ae 8, 882 2, 838, 034 210, 885, 783 
———— TSS Sees eee 2, 000 9 10, 550, 000 200, 000, 000 

Federations ' 

Wholesales: 
SEE EEE A OTE 1 20 6, 755, 900 
i ee ee 23 3, 649 11 160, 400, 000 
hs cccneli indeed «<< cewcnvcnseapseneredibnbtidl li 234 il 11, 217, 661 
Se EEL, .. 2. cwcenccwapetnvageccaperns 22 1,5 8, 250, 000 
15 195 20, 013, 000 


Productive federations...-...........-........2...-.2. 














1 Such as consumers’ dairies, creameries, bakeries, propane gas associations, fuel yards, and lumber yards. 


? Gross income. 


} Local associations only; does not include associations of federated type (which are included with service 


federations) or funeral departments of store associations. 


‘ Such as cold-storage, water-supply, laundry and dry-cleaning, recreation, printing and publishing, etc., 


associations. 
5 Data are for 1944. 
* Number of patrons. 
’ Data are for 1936. 
* Actual figures; not estimates. 
» Policy holders. 


1° Figures do not in all cases agree with those in tables 2 and 3, for the reason that table 1 includes an 
allowance for nonreporting associations; tables 2 and 3 relate to reporting associations only. 
i Ineludes wholesale, retail, and service business; for own production, see table 3. 


Table 2 summarizes the activities of the various central commercial 
organizations in the consumers’ cooperative movement which reported. 


Taste 2.—Summary of Activities of Reporting Cooperative Distributive, Service, and 
Productive Federations in 1945 


























| . 
Wholesales g 
All Service Productive 
item federations om federations 
National Regional District — 
Number of federations reporting _. _- 57 1 21 1) | 13 11 
Number of member associations____ (1) 20 3, 585 241 1,177 187 
Amount of business... __.........._- $194, 019, 411|$6, 755, 900)$157, 416, 005/$11, 217, 941/ $540, 865/$18, 088, 700 
Wholesale distributive..__...__- 167, 806, 389) 6, 755,900) 149, 952, 392|211, 098, 097).....-..-.|.-. 
9, Ei 2) N/A epi SORRRED. 4, 285, 897)... ..._. 3, 625, 189 119,844) 540,865)......____- 
_ Retail distributive..........___- aa 3, 838, 424 ee oan eee 
Value of own production...._.______ 60, 577, 789| 1,898,000! 42, 476, 831 797, 873}. .__.....- 15, 405, 085 
Net earnings, all departments _____- 9, 258, 031 27, 266; 9, 125, 458 273,740} 23,681) 4 202,114 
Patronage refunds, all departments.| 7, 366,425 27,266] 6,869,737) 235,340} 14,082} 220, 000 
| 














' Membership cannot be totaled, as some local associations are members of several federations. 


? Includes some retail business. 
7 Included with wholesale business. 
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Service Business 


Service business for the associations reporting for 1945 totale 
$4,285,897, of which an overwhelming proportion (84.6 percent) was 
done by the regional wholesales. Service federations and distric 
wholesales accounted for 12.6 and 2.8 percent, respectively. 

Business done in the different types of service rendered by whole. 
sales and by service federations in 1945 is shown in the accompanying 


statement. 
Wholesale 





service Service 

departments - Sederations 
All types of service___-__-_.- $3, 745, 033 $540, 865 
Funeral service__-___--_- sales dil ai 2 le 40, 913 112, 270 
Automobile repair- ---- es ae Pe ey ee i 
EN EL... eB ool a ea ee en 
Insurance, bonds, ete - - - - - * pee oO es ee 61, 083 185, 000 
Auditing, accounting, eté...............-....-_-- 73, 770 93, 813 
er den Cee) oo 3 PO SESS. SAL e 68, 702 61, 710 
Management, business advice, and planning- -------- 60, 585 miee.... 
Transport (truck, tugboat, pipeline, and tank car)._._._. 3, 032, 222 71, 660 
DG GOD wagers quecupernerehr anette 3, 029 ——— 
Pree Dod SO oN ees OI coe ed pawl 16, 412 
ipther’ Gack speciGed) oie ss Se wendais ode einai — aa 


Cooperative Production 
Cooperative production totaled $60,577,789, of which the largest 


proportion (70.2 percent) came from the productive departments o! 
the regional wholesales and 25.4 percent from productive federations 
owned jointly by varying numbers of the regional wholesales. 
Goods produced by National Cooperatives and by district wholesales 
accounted for 3.1 and 1.3 percent of the total, respectively. 

Reflecting the cumulative acquisition of oil-bearing land and 
petroleum refineries during the past few years, petroleum products 
accounted for the largest output in 1945 (52.3 percent of the total). 
The next group was that including feed, seed, and fertilizer (37.1 per- 
cent). Food products, although increasing somewhat over 1944, 
nevertheless declined in relation to total cooperative production, 
accounting for only 3.5 percent in 1945 as compared with 4.2 perceni 
in the preceding year. 

The value of goods produced in 1945 as compared with the two 
preceding years, by commodity groups, is shown in table 3. 
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Taste 3.—Production by Central Cooperatives in 1945, as Compared With 1944 and 
1943, by Commodity Groups 












































| 1945 1944: Total | 1943: Total 
Total Depart- | 
Commodity group . goavn a é — - | Produc- | 
subsid- | tive | | Per- | Per- 
: _ iaries | federa- | Amount ‘cent | Amount ‘cent 
Amount | pont | Of Whole- | tions 
sales L | 
AB pro@ant§e 2.5. - 22.252 eee $60, 577, 789) 100 does 172, 704) ‘$15, 405, 085| $48, 999, 183) 100 .0,$29, 431, 499 100.0 
Food products_.........-.----- 2,120,517) 3.5) 1, = 310| 165, 207 2, 073, 462 4 £ 1, 958, 036 6.6 
Chemical products. -..-------- 40,000} 1 fre 38, 000 |- 
Celi JOSIGIDS 46i5.4542- 59, 610 P| §9, 610)... 2.222. 29, 274| rc : 
SE RP a ea 1,435,027; 2.4] 1,438,027).........-. 721,050; 1.5 “81, 340 J 
Refined petroleum products__-.| 25,852,711) 42.7) 20,253,886) 5, 598,825) 21,165,002) 43.2} 6,743,901! 22.9 
eee Sy es 4, 360,325; 7.2) 4,360,325).........-_- 4,659,465; 9.5) 1,358,479) 4.6 
Quem 3.23150. .3575.0 41-122. 183, 023 3 US eR eRe. 226, 374 5 223,864) 8 
Ay a 249, 239 A 80, 732) 168, 507 192, 793 A 326,959) 1.1 
Patet (ists J fi csdiiii. isc. 71, 380 Jl Jane -- ssa) 81, 689 2 1, 351, 782| 4.6 
jo and shingles --_---_--- 693, 598) 1.1) 40, 213) 653, 385) 1, 361 oe 2.8 360, 502) 1.3 
Poultry and poultry products. - 321, 306 5) $21, 306). .......0.: 369, 296 8) 246,247, 8 
ee 142, 714 .2| 142, 714} _- 98, 034 2) (') } (') 
Feed, seed, and fertilizer....._.| 22, 503,054 37:1| 14, 344, 567] 8, 158, 487] 16, 102, "495! 32.9) 16, 781,157) 57.1 
Farm machinery - ---.-.------ .| 2,473,036) 4.1) 1,858,000) 615, 036; 1, 868, 809) > = 7 . 
Other. -.-...-.22.--2-. Baka |" 60,249) 1)” 14,611] 45,638) 11,874) (2) | 49,232) 
| } } 
1 No data. 


? Less than 0.1 of 1 percent. 


Although the wholesales have generally found production a profit- 
able field, in 1945 some of the productive federations sustained heavy 
losses. Of 11 federations reporting, 7 had combined earnings of 
$259,556. However, because of the losses of the other 4, amounting to 
$461,670, the whole productive-federation group showed a net loss of 


) $202,114. Earnings, for the federations that had such, amounted to 


3.1 percent on their total business; for those ‘‘in the red,’’ losses were at 
the rate of 6.5 percent. Of 7 federations for which data are available 
for both 1944 and 1945, 2 had a loss in both years, 2 which made a 
gain ‘in 1944 sustained a loss in 1945, 2 had larger earnings in 1945 
than in 1944 and 1 had smaller earnings. 
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State Labor Legislation in 1946’ 


IN 1946, as in 1945, the spotlight on labor legislation was centered 
in the field of industrial relations. However, laws on this subject were 
enacted in only four States and Puerto Rico. In most cases, the 
legislation was of the restrictive type. On the other hand, the Puerto 
Rico industrial relations law was amended so as to make it conform 
more closely to the National Labor Relations Act. 

Eleven States,? Alaska, and Puerto Rico held regular legislative 
sessions during the year. Labor laws were enacted in all of these 
States, with the exception of Mississippi, and in some instances were 
of outstanding importance. Special sessions of the legislature were 
held in a number of other States, but in only one of these (California 
was any labor legislation passed. 

Significant advances were made in workmen’s compensation laws. 
In Alaska, Kentucky, and Virginia, the laws were changed from elec- 
tive to compulsory. The new Alaska law also did away with the 
unsatisfactory system of court administration, which was replaced by 
administration under a commission. Second-injury funds were estab- 
lished in Alaska and Kentucky, and in Georgia a new occupational 
disease law was enacted. 

Workers unable to carry on their duties because of physical or 
mental injury or illness will be protected by the new California 
Disability Insurance Act, which is somewhat similar to the Rhode 
Island act of 1942. In New Jersey, the State commission on postwar 
economic welfare was directed to make a study of the establishment of 
an unemployment compensation fund and a system of unemployment 
sickness benefits and report to the legislature. 

Progress also was made during the year in child-labor laws in a few 
States, particularly in Georgia where the law was completely revised. 
Two laws were passed by the New York Legislature for the benefit of 
migratory workers, and in Massachusetts a law was enacted broaden- 





1 Prepared in the Division of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor, by Alfred Acee. 

? Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

* For a detailed report on disability compensation in California, see Monthly Labor Review, August 
1946 (p. 236). 
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ing the coverage of minimum wage legislation to include men. Follow- 


" ing the example set by Massachusetts in 1945, Rhode Island enacted a 
| law which prohibits wage differentials based on sex. 


Industrial Relations 


A special law was enacted in New Jersey governing the industrial 


' relations of public utilities. It guarantees labor the right to organize 
» and bargain collectively, free from interference or coercion by em- 
ployers. The State board of mediation is authorized to settle contro- 


versies concerning collective-bargaining representation ‘and the rights 
of employees of a particular class or craft to vote in elections for 
representatives. 

Collective-bargaining agreements with public utilities are required 
to run for a minimum of 1 year from the date of execution, and must 
continue in force from year to year thereafter unless the parties 
specify to each other in writing any changes desired. If no agreement 
as to the terms of a new contract is reached within 5 days after the 
termination date of the old contract, a public-hearing panel is set up to 
hold public hearings on disputes and to make recommendations to the 


_ Governor. The Governor is empowered to seize and operate any 


utility for the duration of the dispute in the event of a strike or lock-out 


_ or if either of the parties fails to abide by the panel’s decision and 
_ thereby threatens interruption of service. 


The Puerto Rico Labor Relations Act was amended to make it 
conform more closely to the pattern of the National Labor Relations 


- Act and the “Little Wagner Acts” of Connecticut, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Utah. All provisions relating to mediation, conciliation, 


f 
: 
¥ 
: 
- 
4 
g 
3 
. 
7 


and arbitration were deleted from the act. The law specifically 
authorizes the check-off and permits maintenance-of-membership 
agreements. 

Under the amended act it is now an unfair labor practice on the part 
of an employer to fail to remain neutral before or during an election, to 
fail to reinstate an employee discharged in violation of the act, and to 
discriminate against a supervisor for refusal to commit an unfair labor 
practice on behalf of the employer. It is also made an unfair labor 
practice on the part of a labor organization to exclude employees from 
membership unjustifiably in a unit where the union has signed an 
all-union or maintenance-of-membership agreement. The Puerto 


| Rico Labor Relations Board is authorized in such cases to suspend or 


terminate the agreement. 

A further new provision requires employer associations to register 
and file copies of all contracts with the board. This requirement 
formerly applied only to labor unions. Although the board no longer 
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has any authority over mediation, conciliation, and arbitration, ¢), 
new law empowers the board to aid in the enforcement of arbitratioy 
awards. 

Another Puerto Rico’ act establishes in the department of labor , 
labor organizations accounting service to furnish facilities and per. 
sonnel to labor organizations for the establishment and maintenanc 
of efficient accounting books and systems, and to verify such accounts 
at the request of labor organizations. All union books, accounts, and 
registers are to be kept confidential. A law was also enacted providing 
that all labor organization funds and possessions shall be exempt from 
attachment in actions connected with labor disputes. , 

The New York Labor Relations Act was amended to extend coverag: 
to employees of charitable, educational, and religious association; 
who perform services in connection with the operation of a building 
owned and operated by such an organization for private profit, 
In view of the large property holdings of such organizations in New 
York, many additional workers will hereafter be protected by the 
State labor relations act. 

As a means of bringing about the settlement of labor disputes, the 
State Mediation Board of New York was authorized to engage in 
voluntary arbitration if the consent of all the parties to a dispute is 
obtained. . The membership of this board was increased from five to 
seven persons. All employees of the board are now required to be 
appointed through civil service. In cases affecting the public interest 
and welfare, the board is empowered to appoint special mediators 
having the authority of board members. 

Activities of labor unions were restricted in Louisiana. Under this 
act, certain types of picketing are prohibited and it is made unlawful 
for any person to engage in violence, intimidation, or unlawful 
destruction of property in connection with a labor dispute. It is 
further declared to be against public policy for any employee or labor 
organization to strike in violation of an existing collective-bargaining 
agreement if the strike is not approved in advance by the labor organ- 
ization. Injunctions may be issued to enforce the provisions of the 
act. 

The Louisiana law also forbids unions to join’ with employers or 
other nonlabor groups to fix prices, eliminate competition, or other- 
wise act in restraint of trade. In addition to the provisions authorizing 
enforcement of the act by injunctive order, violations of the law ar 
made a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine up to $500, imprisonment 
for 90 days, or both. 

In Virginia a law was enacted regulating picketing and other activ 
ties of labor unions. This act prohibits interference or attempted 
interference by any person with the right of another to work, and the 
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yse of threats or intimidation, or insulting or threatening language to 
induce or attempt to induce any person to quit his employment or to 
refrain from seeking employment. The law specifically forbids 
picketing by force or violence, picketing which interferes with the 


' entrance or the exit of any premises or the free use of public streets or 


sidewalks, and picketing by any person not employed at the time of 
picketing or immediately prior to the strike by the business or indus- 
try picketed. Violations of this act are made a misdemeanor. 

In addition, under a joint resolution passed by the Virginia Legis- 
lature, it is made contrary to public policy for any State, county, or 
municipal official to recognize or negotiate with any labor union rep- 
resenting public employees. However, this act does not prohibit 
public employees from forming unaffiliated organizations, which do 
not claim the right to strike, for the purpose of discussing employ- 


- ment conditions. 


Discrimination in Employment 


Massachusetts enacted a fair employment practice law which is 


' quite similar to the New York law passed in 1945. It applies to 





employers of six or more persons, but specifically éxempts domestic 
employers, social clubs, and fraternal, charitable, educational, and 
religious nonprofit organizations. A fair employment practice com- 
mission was established to administer the act. 

Like the New York act, the Massachusetts law forbids an employer, 
because of race, color, religious creed, national origin, or ancestry, 
to refuse to hire, to discharge, or to discriminate against any person 
in compensation, or in terms or privileges of employment. Similarly, 


_ a labor organization may not exclude or expel from membership or 


discriminate against its members or any employer for these reasons. 
The commission is authorized to hold hearings, to attempt to elimi- 
nate complaints regarding unlawful employment practices by concili- 
ation, to issue orders requiring violators to cease and desist from 
such practices, and to take other affirmative action. Review and 
enforcement of commission orders by the courts are provided through 
procedure similar to that under the State labor relations act. 


Child Labor 


Probably the most important development in the child-labor field 
was in Georgia, where a new child-labor law was enacted. This act 
raises from 14 to 16 years the minimum age for work at any time in 
mills, factories, laundries, manufacturing establishments, and work- 
shops. It also establishes a 16-year minimum age during school hours 
and a 14-year minimum outside school hours for any gainful occupa- 
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tion, except that under certain conditions boys 12 or 13 may work 
outside of school hours in wholesale or retail stores. A maximum 
8-hour day, 40-hour week, for minors under 16 in any gainful occupa. 
tion also was established. The act does not apply to work in agricy|- 
ture or domestic service in private homes. 

Massachusetts for the first time regulated the hours and conditions 
of labor of minors on farms by specifying that no minor under 14 years 
of age shall be employed on a farm for more than 4 hours a day or 24 
hours a week except on a farm owned or operated by a relation by 
blood or marriage. This act also prohibits the employment of any 
minor under 16 in the operation of certain saws rewicrs on the farm 
of a relation by blood or marriage. 

California repealed the Minor’s Emergency War enleienant Act, 
under which some relaxations were permitted. The New Jersey 
Legislature passed a bill to repeal the law permitting the temporary 
release of children 14 and 15 from school for farm work, but this bil] 
was vetoed by the Governor. The New York Legislature extended 
until July 1, 1947, the act permitting children of 14 and 15 to leave 
school for agricultural work and children of 16 and over to leave schoo! 
for work in canneries, greenhouses, and milk plants, for a period of 30 
days during the year. 


State Labor Departments 


A new department of industrial relations was established in Mis- 
souri. This department is to be administered by an industrial com- 
mission composed of three members, one to represent employers, one 
to represent employees, and the third to represent the public. Several 
divisions were established to administer different types of labor laws. 
The act assigns to the commission all powers, duties, and responsibili- 
ties previously vested in the workmen’s compensation commission and 
the unemployment compensation commission. The industrial com- 
mission is authorized to approve and disapprove all rules and regula- 
tions promulgated by any division of the department. 

In Kentucky, an employment service commission was established in 
the department of industrial relations. This commission is con- 
posed of a director of employment service, one member to represent 
labor, and one to represent management. The act establishing this 
commission provides for a State advisory committee and local advisory 
committees composed of representatives of labor and management and 
the public. The employment service commission is directed (0 
establish and maintain free public offices. 

The Virginia law, specifying that the commissioner of labor shall 


serve for a term of 4 years, was amended to provide that he shall serve | — 


at the pleasure of the Governor. 
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Safety and Health 


The most important development in the field of safety and health 
legislation was in Rhode Island, where an industrial code commission 
was established in the department of labor. This commission is 
authorized to make codes for the prevention of accidents and occupa- 


' tional diseases. These codes will have the force and effect of law upon 
approval by the director of labor. The codes must be consistent with 
' specified nationally accepted safety codes. 


The Kentucky law was made more effective by permitting the com- 


' missioner of industrial relations to file a complaint with the industrial 


safety board concerning any unsafe working place or condition which 
has not been made safe in accordance with his orders for correction. 
The industrial safety board in such cases is required to give notice of 
any hearing to employees and their representatives as well as to the 


' employer. 


Migratory Labor 
The health and welfare of migratory workers were safeguarded by 


- two laws passed in New York. One of these acts requires every 
_ person who employs, recruits, transports, or brings into the State 10 
_ or more out-of-State migrant farm or food-processing workers to 


tie SR me re 


register with the industrial commissioner and submit facts on the 
wages, housing, and working conditions of these workers. The other 
act provides that, when a district State health officer finds that a 
violation of the public health law or sanitary code exists in any labor 
camp within his jurisdiction and any such violation continues after 
notice and demand for its discontinuance, the health officer may, with 
the approval of the commissioner of hes..i., institute proceedings to 
enjoin the operations of the camp. 


Wages 


In Massachusetts a law was enacted broadening the coverage of 
minimum wage legislation to include men. This makes a total of four 
States—Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, and Rhode Island— 
which now apply minimum wage laws to men as well as to women and 
minors. Wage-and-hour bills, patterned generally after the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, were introduced in several States, but none has 
become law. 

In Rhode Island a law was enacted which prohibits wage differ- 
entials based on sex for work of comparable character or work on com- 
parable operations. This is similar to a Massachusetts law enacted 
im 1945. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 
COVERAGE OF PERSONS AND EMPLOYMENTS 


The workmen’s compensation law of Alaska was completely 
reenacted and provides for compulsory coverage of all employers 
having three or more employees. The former law provided for elec. 
tive coverage for employers having five or more employees. The 
Kentucky workmen’s compensation law was also changed from elec. 
tive to compulsory for employers of three or more persons engaged 
in certain hazardous employments. In Virginia the workmen’: 
compensation act was amended to require compulsory coverage for 
all employers having seven or more employees. 

Another Kentucky law provides that every employer who employs 
three or more persons in a hazardous occupation and who fails to 
elect to operate under the law, must file with the department of 
industrial relations an indemnity bond or insurance policy insuring 
the payment of any judgment obtained by an employee or his 
dependents for damages resulting from personal injuries or death 
by accident arising out of and in the course of employment. This 
law was enacted in order to protect employees engaged in hazardous 
occupations in the event the new compulsory law should be held to 
be unconstitutional. Owing to previous holdings of the Kentucky 
courts, there is some doubt as to whether the new statute will be 
upheld. 

In New York coverage is now provided for domestic workers 
if employed by the same employer for a minimum of 48 hours per 
week in cities and villages having a population of 40,000 or more. 
Such employers, however, are not subject to criminal penalties for 
failure to provide insurance as is the case with other employer 
coming under the compulsory provisions of the law. 


SECOND-INJURY FUNDS 


Second-injury funds were established in Alaska and Kentucky. 
Such legislation has now been enacted in 33 States, Alaska, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and under the Federal 
Longshoremen’s Act. 

The purpose of these funds is to encourage greater utilization 0! 
handicapped workers in industry. In the past many employer 
hesitated to employ physically disabled persons, lest they incur subse 
quent injuries and thus increase workmen’s compensation cost. 
By the establishment of second-injury funds, employers are relieved 
of at least part of the cost of total disability resulting from a secon¢ 
injury, and the employment of handicapped workers, including wa! 
veterans, is facilitated. 
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Coverage under both of these new laws is not limited to cases 
" involving the loss of specific members of the body as recommended 
/by the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions. One interesting feature of the Kentucky law is 
that diseases are covered only if contracted by the employee while 
+a member of the armed forces of the United States and sustained in 
’ line of duty while the United States was engaged in war. 


MEDICAL BENEFITS 


In Kentucky medical services are now authorized for an unlimited 
period in place of the previous limitation of 90 days. The maximum 
amount allowed for such services was increased from $200 to $400. 
Formerly the workmen’s compensation board was authorized to 
increase the allowance up to $400. In Massachusetts unlimited 
’ medical aid is also authorized from the date of the injury, but subject 
' to the approval of the department of industrial accidents. Formerly 
’ there was a limitation of 2 weeks which might be extended by the 
department in unusual cases or in cases requiring specialized or surg- 
ical treatment. 

INCREASED BENEFITS 


The level of benefit payments was raised in California, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Virginia. In California the maximum 
weekly benefit for permanent disability was increased from $25 to $30 
a week. However, this law is effective only until the ninety-first 
_ day after the final adjournment of the next legislature. 
| In Kertucky the maximum weekly benefits in death cases were 
‘increased from $12 to $15, and the total maximum from $4,800 to 
} $6,000. The maximum weekly benefits for total disability were 
) raised from $15 to $18, and the total maximum from $7,500 to 
, $9,000. The period of compensation for temporary partial disability 
/ was extended from 333 weeks to 420 weeks, and the total maximum 
_ was raised from $4,000 to $5,000. The maximum weekly compensa- 
tion for scheduled injuries resulting in permanent partial disability 
» was also increased from $12 to $15. The law provides that, in cases 
of permanent partial disability not listed in the schedule, compensation 
shall be payable for 425 weeks instead of 335 weeks, with the total 
» maximum increased from $4,000 to $5,000. 

In Massachusetts the maximum weekly compensation for dis- 
ability was increased from $22 to $25 and the total maximum from 
$7,500 to $10,000. However, this maximum does not apply to total 
permanent disability, which may be compensated for life but at a 
lower rate after $10;000 has been paid. The minimum weekly 
compensation for total disability was increased from $15 to $18. 
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The New York law was amended to increase the maximum fo, 
disability resulting from injuries occurring after June 1, 1946, from 
$25 to $28 per week and to'raise the minimum (except for permanen; 
total disability) from $8 (or actual wage, if less) to $12 (or actual] 
wage, if less) per week. The law also increased the maximum weekly 
wage on which death benefits are based where death occurs afte; 
June 1, 1946, from $162.50 to $182.00 per month and the minimun 
wage from $75 to $78 per month. 

In Virginia the workmen’s compensation law was amended tp 
provide that compensation in disability and death cases shall be a; 
the rate of 60 percent of the average weekly wage, instead of 55 per. 
cent. The maximum weekly benefits were increased from $18 to $20. 
The total maximum payable in cases of disability was increased from 
$7,000 to $7,800 and in death cases from $6,000 to $6,600. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


The workmen’s compensation law of Georgia was amended to 
provide compensation for disability or death from specified poisonings, 


from diseased condition caused by exposure to X-rays or radioactive | 


substances, and from asbestosis and silicosis. The amendment pro- 
vides that compensation for occupational diseases shall be paid on the 
same basis as for accidental injuries, except that there shall be no 
compensation for the partial loss or loss of use of a member or vision 
ofaneye. There are special limitations on the compensation payable 
in the case of silicosis or asbestosis. 

In New York the aggregate amount payable in the case of silicosis or 
other industrial disease for permanent total disability or death wa: 
increased from $6,500 to $7,000. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Under the revised workmen’s compensation law of Alaska, an 
industrial board composed of the insurance commissioner, the attorney 
general, and the commissioner of labor, who is to be the chairman 
and executive officer, was established to replace court administration. 
The law sets up the method by which claims for compensation are 
to be determined and provides that hearings may be held by any or 
all of the members of the board. Theaward of the board is conclusive as 
to all questions of fact, and appeals are allowed only on questions of law. 

A major change was also made in the administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law in Missouri because of the creation of the 
new department of labor and industrial relations. The law is now 
to be administered by a division of workmen’s compensation in the 
new department of labor and industrial relations. In Massachusetts 
the number of members of the industrial accident board was increased 
from seven to nine. 
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Legislative Sessions in 1947 


IN 1947 regular legislative sessions will be held in 44 States—all 
except Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia. The legisla- 
tures of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico will also meet. Most State 
legislatures hold biennial sessions and assemble in odd-numbered years, 
In Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and South 
Carolina, the legislatures meet annually. 

With few exceptions the State legislatures meet in January. The 
Alabama Legislature convenes on May 6, but a preliminary session for 
general organization is held for 10 days, beginning January 14. In 
Florida the date of convening is April 8. The Georgia Legislature is 
scheduled to meet in regular session on July 14, but a special session 
is held on the second Monday in January for the election of officers 
and the introduction of bills, and at that time the date of the regular 
session may be changed. In practice, the regular session immediately 
follows the preliminary January session. 

In 15 States the length of the session is limited. The usual time 
limit is 60 days, but in Maryland and Minnesota it is 90 days, while in 
Wyoming the legislature must adjourn after 40 days. In some of the 
States where there is no limit on the length of the session, the pay of 
legislators ceases after the session has extended beyond a specified 
period. 

The Eightieth Congress will convene on January 3, 1947. 

The following table shows for each State the date the legislature 
meets and the length of the session. 


Dates Set by Law for Convening of State Legislatures 

















Date of 
State Time of assembly ing 1947 a 
session 
pT ee es ap eee Second Tuesday in January 1__...._......-_..- Jan. 14 | 60 days. 
EEbkkseMiccastisdaascocces. — Monday in January..................- Jan. 13 | No limit.? 
pS RE ee ee ene SE Pe a tee ee Cee Peres Fy 32> G@ss4.- 60 days.* 
a actgedee, Sea Ra aie. Nionday after first day in January...........-.. Jan. 6] No limit.‘ 
CON NO i6 sistsy obsin abe dserenn sone ednesday in Jan nad & 65 sabes 443s34e Jan. 1 Do. 
UGE Saseecc. a tectncccon Wednesday after first Monday in January....| Jan. 8 | 5 months. 
Delaware............-.-.4.-....-- First Tuesday in January-_-.................--- Jan. 7 | No limit. 
LL i Se eee meniay 6 after first Monday in April__..____-- Apr. 8 | 60 Gaye. 
Geli adbnseunetanenseccon Hewes onday in January §........._....._.. Jan. 13 
| RE EET pa First Monday after January 1...............-- Jan. 6 No ‘timit, 2 
Pdi ibitccidndetessaceasd Wednesday after first Monday in January......| Jan. 8 Do. 
UO NID atta binninssévan<aidecnied Thursday after first Monday in January. -_..-- Jan. 9 | 61 days. 
shdetlscdheeatabesueaciceloa Second Monday in January__........__..__.-- Jan. 13 | No limit. 
oh dedend Seneehdb'4<4--b>i+- Second Tuesday in January...................| Jan. 14 Do. 
| Se First Wednesday in January.............-.--- Jan. 1 Do. 
MimP ENG: 40 0630450. 2 2562 20... facuee TT TT 50 RRR aS Tes Mae 3. 00.0... 90 days. 
Massachusetts..................-. oat edad. emailed, ccsciniualn siunibinsnne cxkd ..-d0..... No limit. 
| i ert eae apa ee ay “wel Do. 
a a Mf Rl Ra | Tuesday after first Monday in January_...._.-- Jan. 7 | 90 days. 
MICE. Lose ssccukt Loi | Wednesday after January 1_......_."________- Jan. 8 | No limit. 
aT First Monday in January_..................-- Jan. 6 |! 60 days. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
718951—_46——_-8 ° 
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| Dates Set by Law for Convening of State Legislatures—Continued 




















Date of 
conven- | Length of 
State Time of assembly ing 1947 seesion 

session 
yet AR sh gy ce First Tuesday in January_...................- Jan. 7 | No limit. 
ee a ere _.....|*Third Monday in ig oor Fv ear ee ere ee Jan. 20 | 60 days. 
New Hampshire._............__.- First Wednesday in bougubbblegagbisee Jan. 1 | No limit 
New Jersey.............-... adahee Second Tuesday As ‘comet ee eee aes © Jan. 14| Do. 
PEE ED coucelde+cccsses .talleuad notin aihdhbiided aisebacbibeddvchactsos ba caseds 60 days.‘ 
ETT ea Weep after first Monday in January-_---- Jan. 8 | No limit 
PE ED. dase nbed. an bccn el aabadeadameniihessvcceenonses et ae! 0.2 
po er eae ‘Fuesday alter first Monday in January... ..-. an. 7) 60 days 
GOD. cece tesaetn 144s enadatisersss First Monday in January.__................-. Jan. 6 | No limit. 
Gass cskbth.cceanekescesed Tuesda _— first Monday in January.........| Jan. 7 Do.s 
EE eas ere Second Monday in January..........- re Jan. 13 | No limit 
Pennsylvania................ conte ma bee 3 lovin gh 4s -dopgp te. Jan. 7 Do. 
Rhode Island........._..... eee ES ee ee eee ve ewan Do. 
South Carolina._........-- tet 4. Second Tuesday in January.._...........____. Jan. 14 | No limits 
South Dakota.. -..-.+...-..| Tuesday after first Monday in January... -._- Jan. 7 | 60 days. 
ye eee es eee First Monda a Jan. 6 | No limit. 
adda sone gtbetdaddnsehed Second Today _f  . ft eae ee. Jan. 14 Do." 
a ery ey Second Monday in January_..............--.. Jan. 13 | 60 days. 
ee. asakomsen Miler ys he adh 0 Monday in January. - Jan. 8 | No limit 
Washington__..... stdin Oe Second Monday in January................._. Jan. 13 | 60 days. 
DT, .ccnnboesecetaas dens | Second Wednesday in January...........__.-- Jan. 8 Do.! 
. ear oe Bitten dbk bisa bine bE s 660 See tbs 6 448 we No limit. 
WE iciniasdenian > Sei ~ Second Tuesday in January.................--. Jan. 14 | 40 days. 
United States Congress... _- an ..| SE Wicianaatecccphibeninestengiideiesssccge Jan. 3] No limit. 

J 





1 Meets for organization. "Regular session will be held on May 6. 
: ae of legislators limited to 60 days. 
The session may be extended by a two-thirds vote. 
There is a recess of approximately 30 days between the period in which bills are introduced and the period 
in which action is customarily taken. 
5 Meets for organization and fixes a time for regular legislative session, usually several days thereafter. 
* Pay of legislators reduced after 60 days. 
’ Pay of legislators limited to 50 days. 
§ Pay of legislators limited to 40 days 
* Pay of legislators limited to 75 dave. 
10 Pay of legislators reduced after first 120 days. 


PPPs 
Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor’ 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


MAINTENANCE, repair, and expansion of plant facilities and roads.— 
Employees of a construction company are engaged in the production 
of goods for commerce if they maintain, enlarge, or repair existing 
interstate manufacturing plants. They are also engaged in commerce 
when they repair and improve highways in industrial areas used by 
many plants for shipping goods in interstate commerce.’ 

The litigation in this case originally covered over 50 contracts clas- 
sified under 6 heads. The Circuit Court of Appeals considered 4 o! 
these, as follows: (1) Public highways, roads, and bridges; (2) tele- 





1 Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. S. Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article 
represent a selection of the significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been 
made to reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law nor to indicate 
the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached, based upon loca! 
statutory provisions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
presented. 

3 Walling v. McCrady Construction Co., C. ©. A. 3, July 23, 1946. 
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phone facilities; (3) railroad facilities; and (4) industrial plant fa- 
cilities. ‘The other 2 matters were conceded to be within the statute. 

The appellant contended that employees working under road, tele- 

phone, and railway contracts were not intended to be covered by the 
act, and based this contention on the absence of any specific reference 
in the legislative history of the act to these activities, claiming that 
this exclusion itself was indicative of Congressional intention not to 
interfere with such matters as they were within the scope of local 
governments. 
- The court held that the work of the removai and replacement of 
paving, sidewalk construction, relocation of county roads, construc- 
tion of new bridges and relocation of old ones, were all vital to the 
transportation of goods in interstate commerce. Without the servic- 
ing of these roads and bridges, interstate commerce could not be car- 
ried on effectively. Reviewing the cases of Pedersen v. Fitzgerald Co. 
(318 U. S. 740), Ritch v. Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co., Inc.® 
(— F. (2d) —), and Overstreet v. North Shore Co. (318 U.S. 125), the 
court found that the employer’s repair work was vital to the function- 
ing of interstate highways, telephones, and railroad facilities. The 
‘new construction” of a conduit and signal tower were also held to 
be so closely allied with existing systems as to be a vital part of com- 
merce, even though not in themselves “reconstruction.” 

In the Fair Labor Standards Act the term “commerce” could not 
be limited to the interpretation of this phrase in the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act, as argued by the employer. The subject matter, type 
of regulations, and purposes of the Fair Labor Standards Act “are 
all opposed to such restriction.” 

Discussing next the new construction of buildings for the expansion 
of an existing plant engaged in the production of goods for commerce, 
the court again rejected the employers’ argument that the men build- 
ing these projects were not ‘‘necessary to the production” of goods for 
interstate commerce. The projects were all an integral part of exist- 
ing plants and their construction was for the purpose of furthering 
the interstate commerce operations of the plant. 

Storing interstate commerce goods with intrastate does not change 
interstate character.—Purchases of goods outside the State, by a retail 
store, to be kept in the retail store until needed and then sent to the 
store’s retail outlets within the State, constitutes a single flow of goods 
from the seller to the retail outlet, even though such goods are tempo- 
rarily stored with intrastate goods.‘ 

The United States District Court, in a suit for recovery of overtime 
wages, denied the employer’s defense that (1) he was not engaged in 





* Discussed in Monthly Labor Review, August 1946 (p. 251). 
* Collier v. New River and Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co., U.S. D. C., 8. D. W. Va., May 31, 1946. 
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commerce or the production of goods for commerce; (2) if so engaged, 
his employee was not covered by the act because he worked in a “|o¢,] 
retailing capacity’’; and (3) that he was exempt from the act becays: 
he operated a retail business, the greater part of whose services wer, 
intrastate. 

The policy of the company, operating one large and several smal| 
stores, all within the State, was to do all ordering through the large 
store. This store anticipated the needs of the others and ordere 
accordingly, keeping all merchandise in its warehouse, whether bought 
within or without the State. This stock was used to fill the orders 
of the other stores. The court held that such goods did no more thay 
rest temporarily in the large stockroom before going to their final 
destination, and their trip did not end at the warehouse. . Doing suc} 
wholesale business for its other retail establishments, it could no: 
itself be considered as a retail establishment exempt under s2ctior 
13(a)(2) of the act. Therefore the employee, whose duties consisted 
of handling certain goods in the warehouse and sending them to the 
retail stores as needed, was “‘engaged in commerce” and entitled to 
overtime wages under the act. 

Office switchboard operator within the act.—A switchboard operator 
employed by a corporation is covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and does not come within the exemptions provided for public 
telephone operators under section 13(a)(11).5 

The Supreme Court of Florida, affirming a lower court decision, 
denied the employer’s contention that the employee was a switchboard 
operator in a public and not a private telephone exchange of less than 
500 stations. 

The corporation had been formed under the Florida laws for the 
purpose of carrying on a rural rehabilitation and resettlement program 
in one of the counties. The work was financed from grants, loans. 
and other activities. The corporation made grants of money and 
purchased homes and home sites for ‘‘homesteaders.”’ 

A handicraft shop was established to provide income, and articles 
made here were sold as souvenirs. The raw materials used were pur- 
chased, in part, outside the State. A private (PBX) switchboard was 
installed, connecting all offices throughout the project and having 
connection also with the public telephone system in the county 
Others, outside the project, had applied to the corporation for tele- 
phones, but their applications had been denied and the corporation 
had never sought a franchise to operate a public telephone system. 

In making its determination, the court held that an important, 1! 
not controlling, element in determining whether a telephone system 


5 Cherry Lake, Inc. v. Kearce, Supreme Ct. of Fla., May 28, 1946. 
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was a public utility, was the willingness and intent to serve the entire 
public in the area. The essential feature of a public use is that it is 
not confined to privileged individuals and special groups, and the test 
‘; whether the general public has a legal right to the use. 

The production of work through the handicraft shop, for interstate 
sale, brought the corporation within the act; and as the telephone 
system was an integral part of the whole plan, the telephone operator 
was entitled to the benefits of the act. 


Labor Relations 


Supervisors’ bargaining rights upheld.—In the first court test of the 
issue on the right of supervisory employees to organize as such and 
bargain collectively, the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals upheld the 
National Labor Relations Board ruling in favor of the supervisors.® 

In reaching its decision the court determined three questions: (1) 
Whether foremen were ‘‘employees” within the meaning of the 
National Labor Relations Act; (2) whether the Board should have 
placed in one bargaining group, supervisory employees of various 
levels; and (3) whether the union certified by the Board was qualified 
to represent the foremen in collective bargaining. 

Reviewing previous Board decisions on this question, the court 


pointed out that the Board in Matter of Maryland Dry Dock Co. (49 


| NLRB 733) had denied foremen the right to organize and be repre- 


sented by the same union as the rank-and-file employees. However, 
in the instant case, in which the foremen were represented by independ- 
ent unions, the Board noted that the dangers feared in the Maryland 
Dry Dock case had not materialized. Determining that foremen, even 
though representatives of management for certain purposes, are “‘em- 
ployees” within the meaning of the National Labor Relations Act, 
the court held they were entitled to bargain collectively. It adhered, 
however, to the principles stated in Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. v. 
National Labor Relations Board (146 F. (2d) 718),’ in which case the 
court recognized the dual character of plant guards but held that 
although the guards were employees for purposes of organization, they 
could not be organized by the union representing production employees 
because of the public functions the guards were compelled to perform. 

The court then determined that foremen of various levels could 
properly be grouped in one unit. Determination of this matter was 
vested exclusively in the Board, and the court would not set the ruling 
aside as long as the Board acted reasonably. Many of the foremen’s 
functions were performed interchangeably; their duties and privileges 


* National Labor Relations Board v. Packard Motor Car Co., C. C. A. 6, Aug. 12, 1946. Board decisions 
discussed in Monthly Labor Review, May 1945 (p. 1045) and February 1946 (p. 257). 

’ Discussed in Monthly Labor Review, February 1945 (p. 344), March 1945 (p. 597), April 1945 (p. 829) 
June 1946 (p, 923), 
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necessarily made them a group separate and distinct from rank-anq- 


file employees; and their needs were needs common to their group. 

The foremen were seeking to be represented by the Foremen’, 
Association of America, an independent union. Since this union was 
neither affiliated with nor controlled by the union representing the 
rank-and-file employees, the situation was easily distinguishable from 
the Jones & Laughlin case, in which the guards sought to be repre- 
sented by the union representing the production workers. The 
independence of the foreman’s union being well assured, it was held 
to be a proper bargaining agent for the group, and the company was 
ordered to bargain with it. 

Duration of strike notice under War Labor Disputes Act.—The 
District Court for Massachusetts held that an employees’ strike notice 
filed according to the provisions of the War Labor Disputes Act did 
not lapse at the end of a 9-month period, since the strike was the 
result of the same issue as that existing at the time notice was first 
filed.* 

The unions were certified by the National Labor Relations Board 
in 1944 to represent the employees, but the company refused to 
recognize and bargain with them. A strike notice was filed, and ? 
months after the strike vote was taken, the employees stopped work. 
A settlement was reached after a couple of days and the employees 
returned to work. Almost 3 months after that, a new strike notice 
was filed, and a new strike vote taken, on the ground that the company 
refused to put the grievance procedure into effect. No strike was 
entered into, however, for nearly 5 months after the second vote and 
9 months after the first. When the strike did take place, the company 
contended it was illegal because the unions should have filed another 
notice first. 

Quoting from the legislative history demonstrating a Congressional! 
intent not to impair the right to strike after the ‘cooling off’’ period 
and that the act was designed to prevent interruption of war produc- 
tion, the court held that the strike was not illegal and the unions were 
not subject to the civil liability provisions of the act. The court held 
that a new strike vote would be necessary ‘‘only if there had been 3 
settlement of the labor dispute which caused the employees to strike. 
The pleadings, stipulation, and affidavits in this case conclusively show 
that there was no such settlement here, but that the plaintiff con- 
tinued to refuse to recognize the union or to bargain with them.’ 
The original issue stated in the first ballot was an integral part of the 

second issue, because as long as the employer refused to recognize the 
union, the grievance procedures could not effectively be carried out. 





* Underwood Machinery Co, v. International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Impleme"’ 
Workers, et al., U. 8, Dist. Ct., Mass., Mar. 29, 1946, 
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Reemployment 


Effect of sale of former employer’s business on reemployment rights — 


' The sale of an employer’s business while a former employee is in the 


armed services does not give that employee reemployment rights 
against the purchaser, who assumes none of the employer’s obligations 
under the Selective Training and Service Act. The former employer, 
however, does have an obligation to the veteran.® 

A veteran, prior to induction, had been employed by the defendant 
abrasive company, which had several divisions in its plant. During 
the veteran’s service period, the division in which he had been em- 
ployed was sold. Upon being discharged, the veteran made applica- 
tion to the new owner for reemployment, which was denied. He also 
applied to his former employer and was denied reemployment. He 
brought suit against both defendants. 

Pointing out that the act imposes an obligation on the veteran’s 
former employer only, the court denied his claim for employment by 
the purchaser in the absence of the purchaser’s assumption of any 
obligations imposed on the former employer by the act. 

However, since the former employer had continued operation of his 
other plants, the court held that the sale of one division was not, in 
itself, such a change of circumstances as to relieve the employer of his 
obligations to the veteran, even though the former position of the 
veteran no longer existed. To be relieved of this obligation the em- 
ployer must prove the nonexistence of any position of like seniority, 
status, and pay in the other divisions of the company still being op- 
erated by him. Since this proof was lacking, the court reserved 
judgment pending submission of further evidence by the employer as 
to whether a similar position existed to which the veteran could be 
restored. 

Loss of reemployment rights by acceptance of position with purchaser.— 
When a veteran accepts a position with the purchaser of his former 
employer’s business, who assumed no obligations as to reemployment 
of veterans, the relationship is that of master and servant and the act 
does not apply.’ 

The veteran had been employed as a cutter in his employer’s tailor- 
ing shop prior to induction in the armed service. While in the service, 
the employer paid the veteran’s wife $20 a week as a good-will gesture 
to induce the veteran to return to his job. When the business was 
seld, he induced the purchaser to continue the payments, which the 
purchaser did until the veteran’s discharge from the armed forces. 
The sale of the business included no obligations on the part of the 





* Sullwan v. West Co., Inc., & West Abrasives, Inc., U.S. D.C., E. D. Pa., Aug. 5, 1946. 
” Newman v. Finer, U. 8. D. C., So. D. Calif., June 21, 1946, 
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purchaser, and the seller agreed not to enter into a similar busines 
in the county for a given period of time. After the veteran returned 
he agreed to work for the purchaser at the same wages he had pre. 
viously received. His failure to appear regularly at work and his 
attempts to help his former employer establish a business in competi. 
tion with the purchaser, resulted in the veteran’s dismissal within | 
year. The veteran sued for reinstatement and damages for loss of 
pay. The court held that tbe relationship was that of master and 
servant and that the payments to the veteran’s wife had been merely 
an inducement to him to work there on his return. It was not an 
assumption of the employer’s obligations, since the employer had not 
been obligated to make the payments but did so merely as a matter of 
business. The veteran, having divested himself of his rights under 
the act by accepting a position with someone other than his former 
employer, and having been discharged for ample cause, had no claim 
against the purchaser. 

Timeliness of veteran’s application for reemployment.—A veteran who 
requested release from the Army to enter essential civilian occupation 
and accepted such employment for 2 years, before applying to his 
former employer for reemployment, is not entitled to reemployment 
under the provisions of the Selective Service and Training Act." 

The veteran left his employer to enter the armed forces in 1942. 
Upon discharge at his own request, he entered essential industry, where 
he remained for 2 years. He then applied to his former employer for 
reemployment and was denied a job. This suit was brought on the 
ground that upon leaving the armed services, he had to stay in es- 
sential work or be subject to reinduction, and that therefore, his time 
for reapplying to his former employer began to run when he was no 
longer required to work in essential industry rather than from the date 
of his honorable discharge. The court, upholding his former employ- 
er’s refusal to rehire him, held that the threat of reinduction was not 
a legal excuse for failing to apply for reemployment within the statu- 
tory period. Pointing out that Congress made a specific exception 
in the time limit only for veterans remaining in a hospital for 1 year 
after discharge, the court held that Congress had intended to protect 
only those unable to work and not those who could work but chose to 
take advantage of higher paying jobs before returning to their former 
employment. 

Temporary status of war workers inducted into armed services.— 
Workers who entered into employment in war plants which had been 
greatly expanded to meet emergency demands must have realized 
that such employment was temporary and that they could not, after 





" Coz v. Boston Consolidated Gas Co., U. 8. D. C: Mass., Aug. 30, 1946. 
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subsequent service in the armed forces, be permitted to demand reem- 
ployment rights under the Selective Training and Service Act.” 

The Eastern District Court of New York, quoting from Olin 
Industries, Inc., v. Barnett, et al. (64 F. Supp. 722), held that the 
term ‘eaniiptdty employment” included employment of workers in 
a company whose operations greatly expanded following 1939, entirely 
on account of extraordinary demands for war materials. In the 
present case, the employer had closed all but three or four of its war 
plants, and employment figures had dropped from a peak of 32,000 
to about 9,000. Its buildings had been taken over in part by the 


United Nations, and employees were laid off in accordance with the 


' seniority provisions of the union contract. Under these circumstances 


the employer was within his rights in laying off the reemployed 
veterans within 1 year of their reinstatement. 
Position of like seniority, status, and pay dependent on circumstances 


: of case —An employer is not under obligation to reemploy a veteran 


at the same place of employment at which he was employed prior to 


' induction, except when employing him in another place at the same 


SO Cael 


’ level would result in substantial loss to the veteran." 


In this case the veteran, prior to induction, had been manager of 


© a branch office on a salary and commission basis. Upon applying 
_ for reemployment, he was offered his choice of two other branches, 


not yet established, in other cities. The veteran brought suit for his 


former position in the office he had left. The employer contended 


that reemployment in exactly the same place was not mandatory, 
and that to offer him a job as manager somewhere else, particularly 
since it was a custom to rotate managers, satisfied the provisions of 


the act. The employer also relied on a 5-year contract with the 


manager employed during the veteran’s absence. The court held 


_ that, even though the employer was under obligation to a third person 
by reason of a valid contract, he could not, by such agreement, abro- 
_ gate the statutory rights of the veteran. In determining this case, 


the court pointed out that reemployment in exactly the same place 


_ was not mandatory in every case but would be determined according 


to circumstances, and that, when a substantial loss would result from 


' reemployment in a different place, the veteran would be protected. 


Decision of National Labor Relations Board 


Illegal strikers eligible to vote in election.—In the case of Worcester 
Woolen Mills Corp. (69 NLRB No. 51), the Board ruled that em- 


} ployees engaged in an unlawful strike were eligible to vote in an 





" Gaultieri v. Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., U. 8. Dist. Ct., E. D. N. Y., July 5, 1946. 
® Reported in Monthly Labor Review, April 1946 (p. 618). 
" Salter v. Becker Roofing Co., U.S. D. C., Middle Dist., Ala., May 17, 1946. 
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election, as the company had laid them off, following the strik, 
only because of lack of work. | 

The company, before the election, agreed to reinstate all employes 
on strike. Five of them whose eligibility was later challenged by th 
company were found to have been laid off because of lack of work 
but they had been at work on the day of the election. The company 
then contended that they had struck illegally and should not hay: 
been permitted to vote. Treating this last contention as an “after. 
thought” of the company, the Board ruled that, assuming it to be go. 
the employees would still have been eligible to vote because the 
company had taken no affirmative steps to discharge them. During 
the walk-out and the subsequent strike, and after the settlement, the 
company had taken no overt action to discharge the strikers. Thus, 
since they were employed on the eligibility date and the electioy 
date, their votes were not later subject to challenge. 


State Court Decisions 


Union liable for unfair practices of its members while picketing —The 
Circuit Court of Wisconsin, upholding an order of the Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board, held that under the State Employment 
Peace Act, union members who engage in mass picketing in an unlawful 
manner are guilty of unfair labor practices, and the union is responsi): 
for such actions by its members even though the members acted con- 
trary to their officers’ instructions.” 

During a strike at an employer’s plant, pickets, although they had 
been ordered by union officials to carry on their picketing in a peaceful 
and lawful manner, nevertheless, used force to prevent employees 
from entering the plant, and forcefully evicted certain employees 
already within the plant. Ingress and egress were denied to all who 
did not have union identification passes and to some with such passes. 
The company filed a petition with the board, and, following a hearing. 
the board found that the pickets had forcefully ejected employees. 
had denied entrance to those legally entitled to admission to the plan' 
property, and had denied many their legal right to work. The Boars 
issued an order declaring the union guilty of unfair labor practices an¢ 
directed the union to take affirmative action to correct such practices 
The court enforced the board order. 

Dispute between union and self-operated business not “labor dispute.” 
In a suit brought by a self-employed businessman against a manufac- 
turer who, at the instigation of a labor organization, refused to sell 
his goods to said businessman, the New York Supreme Court, inter 


18 Allis-Chalmers Workers Union, UAW v. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board, C. Ct., Wisconsi" 
Aug. 31, 1946, 
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Labor-Management Disputes 





PRIPPIPI IIOP OL IOI O POOL OO O44, 


Value of Fact-Finding Procedure 


THE usefulness of the fact-finding board as a sound alternative t 
labor-management strife is the subject of a report recently prepared 
by such a board and made public by the Secretary of Labor.’ Owing 
to the limited use of voluntary arbitration and the opposition of 
employers and workers, alike, to compulsory arbitration, the member 
of the board state: ‘‘The procedure of fact finding and recommends. 
tions by a properly qualified governmental board, while still in a 
experimental state, in our opinion holds much promise of filling the 
vacuum.” 

In reporting to the Secretary, the board made the following obser. 
vations on the fact-finding technique. 

“The procedure of voluntary arbitration terminating in a final and 
binding award, is now quite generally accepted by American labor 
and management as a supplement to the collective-bargaining process, 
for the disposition of individual grievances and disputes concerning 
the interpretation or application of completed collective-bargaining 
arrangements. Our system of industrial jurisprudence, however, stil 
lacks an effective procedure for the peaceful and equitable settlement 
of disputes arising, as in this case, in the making of the collectiv- 
bargaining agreement itself. There is strong resistance on the part of 
both labor and management to a legislatively imposed system o/ 
compulsory arbitration of the terms and conditions of employment 
to govern the relations of the parties during the contract period 
Governmental control over the collective-bargaining process was : 
necessary evil in wartime. That experience, however, demonstrated 
the essential weakness of a universal system of compulsory govern- 
mental arbitration of terms and conditions of employment, namely 
the inevitable failure in many instances to give proper weight to the 





1 U.S. Department of Labor: Report and Recommendations of the Fact Finding Board Appointed bj 
Order of the Secretary of Labor on August 7, 1946, in the Dispute between the Milwaukee Gas Light Cc 
and Local 18, United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America (CIO), by Clark Kerr, John Ernest 
Roe, and Nathan P. Feinsinger, chairman, Washington, September 14, 1946; and Press release of September 
23, 1946. 
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collective-bargaining history and the current problems unique to 
particular industries, as well as to the special facts of particular cases. 

“Voluntary arbitration of terms and conditions of employment, 
although growing in favor with management and labor in some indus- 
tries, is not yet by any means a generally accepted pattern and is not 
likely to become such in the near future. Meanwhile the public 
interest, as well as the interests of the disputants, requires some 

‘equitable and expeditious procedure for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes in this category as an alternative to the strike, the lock-out, 
and other forms of industrial warfare. 

“The procedure of fact finding and recommendations by a properly 
qualified governmental board, while still in an experimental state, in 
our opinion holds much promise of filling the vacuum. Even when 
the parties have not agreed in advance to be bound by the recommen- 
dations, neither party is likely to assume responsibility for a strike or 

‘a lock-out thereafter in the face of public opinion, which almost in- 
yariably supports the recommendations. It is not suggested that this 
"procedure is by any means a panacea or that it will provide a perfect 
‘solution in any particular case. But it has the obvious advantages 
of flexibility, simplicity, and relative speed, and is adapted to take 
‘account of the collective-bargaining problems unique to particular 
‘industries and the special facts of particular cases. This opinion is 
fortified by the experience of the members of this board with the tech- 
‘nique of fact finding in two cases involving public utilities, a field in 
which the public has a special interest in the development of alterna- 
tives to the strike and lock-out. In the Pacific Gas and Electric case 
a strike was avoided by invoking the services of a fact finding board 
whose recommendations were promptly accepted by both sides. In. 
the Milwaukee Gas Light case a strike was settled again by invoking 
the services of a fact finding board, under whose guidance a complete 
‘settlement was reached of all issues in dispute during the process of 
the hearings. 
“If these experiences and similar experiences of other boards in 
‘different industries are any reliable indication, as we believe they are, 
the procedure of fact finding and recommendations may very well 
prove to be useful on a broad scale as an effective supplement to col- 
lective bargaining, conciliation, mediation, and voluntary arbitration 
in the peaceful settlement of labor disputes involving the public 


i 





‘interest. However, if this technique is to continue to serve a useful 


/purpose it must, as previously indicated, remain flexible and simple 


Jin its procedures. 


“This observation is dramatically illustrated by the procedural 
thistory of this case, stemming from the original agreement of the 
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parties for two boards, one to find the facts and the other to render , 
decision on the facts as found. It is extremely difficult even in op). 
nary administrative proceedings to draw a sharp line between the fae: 
finding and recommending or deciding functions. It is even mop 
difficult, and perhaps impossible, to draw such a line in the determing. 
tion of a labor dispute. Fact finding in a labor dispute involves th, 
determination of what facts are relevant, the choice of criteria 9 
standards for appraising the evidence, and the exercise of exper 
judgment in making such appraisal, unless the fact finders are to by 
merely gatherers of statistics. Conversely, it is extremely doubtfy| 
whether a board of decision or any other agency could proceed wit) 
any confidence or efficacy to decide a labor dispute or make a recom. 
mendation for its settlement without having heard the evidence and 
observed the parties in the course of its presentation. In the typical 
labor dispute, as any arbitrator will testify, attitudes are more impor. 
tant than statistics, and must be taken account of as facts. Attitudes 
cannot easily be communicated through the written record. 

“The court-jury and court-master situations are not analogous, 
since in those situations the jury or master acts throughout under the 
instructions and guidance of the court whereas in the proceedings 
originally contemplated by the parties in this case the court, i. e., the 
board of decision, would not even come into existence until the fact 
finding board had completed its work. 

“The initial hearings in this proceeding developed a sharp cleavage 
of views between counsel for the parties as to the proper division of 
functions between the two boards. It is the opinion of the board, and 
one which we are certain is shared by counsel for the parties, that this 
cleavage of views would have been accentuated rather than resolved 
if the proceedings had taken the course initially contemplated by the 
parties. The net result would have been a whole series of new dis- 
putes of a highly technical legal nature instead of a settlement of the 
original disputes. 

“Nothing said above is intended as a reflection upon the agreement 
reached originally. On the contrary the proponents of the dual board 
procedure deserve credit for their aid in effectuating a settlement 0! 
the dispute by this device. The parties, and particularly thei 
counsel, are entitled to similar credit for recognizing the drawback: 
in the procedure demonstrated by experience, for their consequent 
agreement to modify the procedure in connection with wage reopening, 
and for their cooperation in the settlement of this dispute so vital to 
the welfare of the public in the Milwaukee area.” 
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Controversies and Significant Developments, 


October 1946 


REMOVAL of many consumer items from price control following 
President Truman’s announcement of October 14 that “all price 
' controls on livestock, and food and feed products therefrom,” were 
to be lifted immediately prompted many unions to consider plans for 
seeking increases in wages to meet anticipated higher living costs. 
In some respects the President’s mid-October action was presaged by 
‘the convention of the American Federation of Labor meeting in Chi- 
' cago from October 7 to 17. In his keynote address to the delegates, 
AFL President William Green advocated the removal of all price 
controls ‘‘with the exception of perhaps. . . control of rent and some 
other items comparable to that.” Toward the end of the conven- 
' tion the delegates unanimously adopted a report urging (1) the imme- 
' diate lifting of price controls except rents, (2) dissolution of the Wage 
' Stabilization Board, (3) return to collective bargaining ‘“‘based on 
' workers’ contribution to production and capacity of the employer to 
/ pay,” and (4) development and expansion of union-management 
' cooperation. Shortly after the conclusion of the convention, on 
' October 21, the United Mine Workers of America (AFL) notified the 
f Govétnment that the union desired to reopen the Krug-Lewis agree- 
) ment of May 29, 1946, and negotiate higher wages in view of the 
" changes in the stabilization program. 
Among CIO unions, the United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural 
‘Implement Workers indicated that they would seek substantial 
wage increases in reopening their contract with the Chrysler Corp. 
Philip Murray, speaking to a Philadelphia gathering of the United 
Steelworkers of America, declared that “healthy wage increases”’ 
would be sought by the Steelworkers when revised contracts with the 


BM canine Peta 


pee 





: steel industry were considered in January 1947. The United Rubber, 


Cork, Linoleum & Plastic Workers on October 29 presented demands 
for a 26-cent-an-hour increase to the Big Four of the rubber industry— 
Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestone, and U.S. Rubber. Other CIO unions, 
/ including the oil and newspaper workers, were likewise engaged in 
formulating or seeking upward pay adjustments. 


October Strike of Maritime Workers 


Eight days after termination of the September strike of unlicensed 
maritime workers, a Nation-wide work stoppage of licensed personnel 
tied up virtually all deep-sea shipping in American ports—other than 
colliers, tankers, and troop ships, which were not affected by the 
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dispute. The strike was called on October 1 by the Masters, Mat, 
& Pilots of America (AFL) and the National Marine Enginee;, 
Beneficial Association (CIO). At the same time West Coast membex 
of the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Unio) 
(CIO) stopped work, demanding a 33-cent hourly wage increase, and 
provision for a safety code. Principal demands of the MMP aj, 
the MEBA were for general wage increases of 30 and 35 percent. 
respectively, an increase in overtime rates from $1.25 to $2 per hour 
and increased union control over hiring. | 

The contracts of all three unions had expired September 30, and the 
negotiations which preceded the stoppage of the licensed groups had 
failed to yield a settlement on the knotty union security demands o/ 
the masters and engineers responsible for ship operations. Some of 
the East and Gulf Coast contracts had included provisions for prefer. 
ential hiring and maintenance of membership, but similar provision; 
had not been included in contracts with West Coast operators repr- 
sented by the Pacific-American Shipowners’ Association. The new 
union request called for hiring through union halls, by rotation. 
The operators objected to these demands, holding that such hiring 
provisions ‘amounted to a closed shop” and would mean ‘“‘turning 
over management of deep-sea ships to union control.”’ 

Negotiations continued throughout early October, but it was not 
until October 22 that the MEBA reached an agreement with East 
and Gulf Coast operators. This agreement provided for preferential 
hiring, maintenance of membership, a requirement that all engineers 
must be union members, a 15-percent hourly wage increase, $1.60 
per hour overtime pay, and a 35-cent hourly increase for night relief 
officers who stand watch while a ship isin port. Pending ratification 
by local union members and agreement between the MMP and the 
East and Gulf Coast operators, who were deadlocked on the question 
of including ship captains in the hiring terms, the engineers continued 
their stoppage. On October 26 East and Gulf Coast operators and 
the MMP reached an agreement calling for wage increases, prefer- 
ential hiring of union members, and recognition of the union as sole 
representative of licensed deck officers. A maintenance-of-union- 
membership provision was adopted covering mates but excluding 
masters, who were not required to be members of the union. These 
settlements opened the way for resumption of operations by most 
East and Gulf Coast ships by the end of the month. 

On the West Coast, ships were still strike-bound, owing to failure o/ 
the West Coast operators to reach agreement with MEBA and MMP, 


and to the strike of the longshoremen. At the end of October the | 


West Coast disputes were still not settled, despite renewed attempts 
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on the part of the Government to work out a union security proposal 
which would be acceptable to the shipowners and their licensed 


personnel. 


Trans World Airline Stoppage 


On October 21 a stoppage of approximately 1,400 pilots and co- 
pilots of Trans World Airline (Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc.) 
crounded all company planes in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries and halted service on the entire system. The dispute centered 
around demands of the workers, members of the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation, International (AFL), for wage increases for about 400 pilots 
and co-pilots of four-motored planes, and a few changes in workiag 


rules. 
In the fall of 1945 the union and the company began negotiations 


' to cover operations of “Skymaster” and “Constellation” planes. 
' Conferences and mediation failed, and when a strike threatened, which 
' in the opinion of the National Mediation Board would “substantially 


interrupt interstate commerce,” President Truman created an emer- 


' gency board on May 7 to deal with the dispute. The board’s rec- 
‘ ommendations, issued July 7, reportedly were put into effect by the 
' company in August, but were unacceptable to the pilots, who held 
- that the findings were unsatisfactory and ambiguous. Further efforts 
' to adjust the controversy through joint negotiation failed, and on 
' October 23, 2 days after the strike began, the National Mediation 
' Board again intervened. With no immediate prospect of settlement, 


the company announced that 15,000 other employees were placed on 


| indefinite furlough. At the end of October no settlement had been 
_ reached. 


PPPCPOOOS 


Work Stoppages in September 1946 


WORK stoppages in September 1946, as compared with September 


_ 1945—the first month following VJ-day—were fewer in number and 
_ involved fewer workers but resulted in a greater loss of working time. 
_ Over the month interval, stoppages declined from 500 in August to 


450 in September, although idleness increased from 3,425,000 man- 
days to 5,000,000 largely because of the protracted Nation-wide 
strike of unlicensed maritime workers (AFL and CIO) and the New 
York area trucking stoppages. 

New stoppages recorded in September, together with 320 which 
continued from preceding months, made a total of 770 in effect at 
some time during the month. These involved 535,000 workers, 
compared with 400,000 in all stoppages in effect during August. 


718951—46——_-9 
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Tasie 1.—Work Stoppages in Sqeniay 1946, with Comparable Figures for Earlie, 
er tods 1 

















Work stoppages beginning Man-days idle (a)! 
in the period stoppages) 

Period Percent of 

F ar ‘ estimated 

Number a Number working 

time (a]] 

industries) 
a Se eee 450 380, 000 5, 000, 000 0.79 
August 1946 ?__......___- : boy eeiniendh “' 500 235, 000 3, 425, 000 49 
September 1945..................._. de tang 573 526, 000 4, 341, 000 ‘3 

January-September: : 

2 ididnctetdnaaitan anh bawdsleatedae oll 3, 575 3, 805, 000 98, 225, 000 1.72 
a a a ee 3, 784 2, 446, 000 14, 761, 000 ” 
Dh nddi-atiss+ thane tiiddle nemaieesoregied 3,917 1, 600, 000 6, 791, 000 10 
1935-39 average... ... ; — —sennese 2, 318 965, 000 13, 630, 000 |...._. ae 














1 All known work stoppages arising out of labor-management disputes involving 6 or more workers ani 
continuing as long as a full day or shift are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figure; 
on “workers involved” and “‘man-days idle” cover all workers made idle in establishments directly involved 
in astoppage. They do not measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries 
whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 

? Preliminary estimates. 


Activities of the United States Conciliation Service, September 194) 


During September 1946, the United States Conciliation Service 
terminated 1,111 disputes. Of these, 299 or 26.9 percent were work 
stoppages in which 124,278 workers were idle. In addition to the 
disputes terminated, the Service provided arbitrators who rendered 
60 decisions in arbitration cases and made technical studies in 15 cases. 

Excluding those cases which were stoppages at the time of assign- 
ment of a commissioner, the Service terminated 87.4 percent during 
the month (812 out of 929) before a stoppage took place. Of the 299 
work stoppages terminated during the month, 182 or 60.9 percent 
were in effect at the time the commissioner entered the case. 


TaB_e 2.—Cases Closed by the United States Conciliation Service in September 1946, by 
Type of Situation and Method of Handling 





Total Work stop- | Threatened | Controver- | Other situ- 
pages stoppages sies ations 





Method of handling ] 
| Work- 
| ers in- 


Work- 


Work-\; _| Work- 
ers in- 


ers in- ers in- 
volved ber volved volved ber volved ber | volved 


} 


Num- 











a Z 
x | #6 
) @ 
a 
) 














Se ctnhesduaqscemetina 396, 024 299/124, 278 118,542) 366/111, 257 158| 41, 947 
|__| —S=— —S—— =———_— 
Settled by conciliation -......... nes 940}313, 703) 265 
Dispute called off. ...........- ut 64) 18, 395 21 11, 318 36} 6, 956)......|..... 
Unable to adjust._.........-- a: 19} 3,729 1, 607 122 . ee ae 


Referred to NLRB and othe 


ber 
440 

116,066; 394/103, 431 231) 94, 206).....-/---- 
1 2B 
2 
18 
3 


3,472; 24) 3,356)...... “= 
199 4, 739 





Consent elections held or union 


ERSa BS 


membership verified. ........._- | SOME. US ce tl 6| 1% 
Decisions rendered in arbitration..; ! _ lll Cs vec et anemone tind Bis. 183) 31,13 
Technical services completed ___- _- ile dass henkbb JUL 5. Bio Bi 25] 1, 4% 
Miscellaneous services --.-.......-- aca ee side tet AE Pt 44] 9,125 
































1 This figure includes 23 arbitration cases involving 802 employees in which settlements other than 
arbitration decisions were made. 
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Prices and Cost of Living 
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Index of Consumers’ Prices in Large Cities, 


September 15, 1946' 


RETAIL prices to moderate-income city families advanced 1.2 percent 
between August 15 and September 15, 1946. Higher prices for food, 
clothing, and housefurnishings were primarily responsible for this 
increase, but all major groups contributed to the rise. On September 
15, 1946, the consumers’ price index was 145.9 percent of the 1935-39 
average, and 48.0 percent above the level of prices at the beginning 
of the war in August 1939. 


1 The “‘consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities,’’ formerly known as the ‘‘cost 
of living index,’ measures average changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents and services, weighted by 
quantities bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers in large cities in 1934-36. The 
items priced for the index constituted about 70 percent of the expenditures of city families whose incomes 
averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. 

The index only partially shows the wartime effects of changes in quality, availability of consumer goods, 
etc. The President’s Committee on the Cost of Living has estimated that such factors, together with cer- 
tain others not fully measured by the index, would add a maximum of 3 to 4 points to the index for large 
cities between January 1941 and September 1944, If account is taken of continued deterioration of quality 
and disappearance of low-priced merchandise between September 1944 and September 1945, which was 
estimated at an additional % point, the total large-city adjustment would be 4% points. If small cities 
were included in the national average, another 4 point would be added, making the total approximately 
5 points. 

The indexes in the accompanying tables are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and serv- 
ices purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. They do not indicate whether 
it costs more to live in one city thanin another. The data relate to the 15th of each month, except those for 
January 1941, in tables 1 and 2. They were estimated for January 1, 1941, the base date for determining 
allowable “cost of living’’ wage increases under the Little Stee] formula and under the wage-price policy of 
February 1946, January 1, 1941, indexes in tables 1 and 2 have been estimated by assuming an even rate of 
change from December 15, 1940, to the next pricing date. The President’s hold-the-line order was issued 
April 8, 1948. The peak of the rise which led to that order was reached in May, which is, therefore, used 
for this comparison. 

Food prices are collected monthly in 56 cities during the first 4 days of the week which includes the Tues- 
day nearest the 15th of the month. Aggregate costs of foods in each city, weighted to represent food pur- 
chases of families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States 
with the use of population weights. In March 1943, the number of cities included in the food index was 
inereased from 51 to 56, and the number of foods from 54 to 61. Prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and 
miscellaneous goods and services are obtained in 34 large cities in March, June, September, and December. 
In intervening months, prices are collected in 21 of the 34 cities for a shorter list of goods and services. Rents 
are surveyed semiannually in most of the 34 cities (in March and September, or in June and December). 
In computing the all-items indexes for individual cities and the rent index for the average of large cities, 
because of the general stability of average rents at present, the indexes are held constant in cities not sur- 
veyed during the current quarter. Prices for fuel, electricity, and ice are collected monthly in 34 large cities. 
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Consumers’ prices in mid-September were 13.2 percent higher thay 
a year ago. Prices of living essentials advanced 1.0 percent betwee 
September 1945 and March 1946, 2.4 percent between March and 
June 1946, and 9.5 percent from June 15 to September 15, 1946. 
The family food bill for all foods, except meats, increased 2.2 percep; 
on the average between mid-August and mid-September. It was 
impossible in mid-September to obtain sufficient quotations to com. 
pute a reliable measure of change in retail meat prices because of the 
severe shortage of all meats except lamb (in a few cities) and poultry 
and fish. In order to meet the great demands for over-all price 
indexes for September, August prices for beef, veal, and pork were 
used in computing the indexes.? On this hasis, the average advance 
in retail food prices in large cities was estimated at 1.7 percent be- 
tween mid-August and mid-September. The retail food price index 
would have dropped 5 percent if consumers had been able to buy 
beef, veal, lamb, and pork at the OPA ceilings established on Septem- 
ber 9. If this had happened, the total consumers’ price index would 
have declined about 1% percent instead of advancing 1.2 percent. 
Between mid-August and mid-September beverage prices rose 28 
percent, reflecting adjustments to new OPA ceiling prices for coffee, 
Egg prices advanced 11 percent, and canned fruits and vegetables 
averaged 6 percent higher as new packs at higher ceilings became 
available. Fresh fruit and vegetable prices dropped further by 2.5 
percent after having fallen 8 percent between mid-July and mid- 
August. Prices of fats and oils declined 16 percent after the restora- 
tion of ceilings by the Decontrol Board in early September. 
Clothing prices advanced 2.9 percent during the month—the 
largest monthly increase since early 1942. Higher prices were 
reported for nearly all garments with shorts, shoes, and business 
shirts advancing sharply. In many cities men’s overcoats, wool 
jackets, and underwear, and women’s coats and other wool clothing 
retailed at generally higher levels as fall lines came into stores. 
Fuel, electricity, and ice costs increased 0.7 percent on the aver- 
age, primarily because of higher prices for anthracite and bituminous 





2 This is the same type of procedure used during May and June when the meat shortage was also severe 
August meat prices will be used in the index again in October if an adequate number of price quotations 
were not obtained between October 14and October 18. If supplies are large enough to provide an adequate 
sample of prices in November, the November index will reflect the over-all change that has occurred in the 
price of meat between mid-August and mid-November. There are no figures to describe what happened 
to retai! meat prices in the intervening period. 
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coal. Residential rents in the 18 cities surveyed in September were 
0.1 percent higher than in June.’ 

Housefurnishings prices advanced 2.5*percent over the month as 
prices for cook stoves, living room and bedroom sets, and sheets and 
towels increased. Miscellaneous goods and services costs rose 0.6 
percent because of higher prices for household cleaning supplies, 
gasoline, and some medical services. 

Automobiles and a number of household durable goods which had 
been eliminated from the index during the war, such as sewing and 
washing machines, refrigerators, and vacuum cleaners, were reintro- 
duced into the index in September. These reintroductions have 
caused the September indexes for the housefurnishings and miscel- 
laneous groups to be 3.5 and 0.1 percent higher than the August 
indexes.* 

The usual tables showing indexes and the percents of change in the 
consumers’ price index were not completed in time to be included in 
this issue of the Review. Mimeographed copies of the tables may 


_ be obtained upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





+ The Bureau of Labor Statistics obtains its figures on rents by asking tenants in a large sample of homes 
what rent they pay. The samples represent al] tenant dwellings, new and old, small and large, from single 
homes to apartments. These rents are then compared with those reported by the tenants for the same 
dwellings at the last visit. The figures therefore represent rents paid for the same dwellings from one time 
to another; they do not take into account rentals for newly constructed dwellings nor shifts of repair costs 
to tenants. The figures do not reflect changes in sales prices of homes, the housing costs of the worker 
who has migrated, nor do they take into account the additional costs of the ‘‘extras’’ or premiums charged 
by some landlords when they rent to new tenants. The figures represent average changes in rents for the 


' same dwellings whose tenants have not had to pay for major items of maintenance or repair out of their 


ee ee 


own pockets. 
‘ During the war, automobiles and many bousehold durable goods, such as refrigerators, sewing and wash- 


ing machines, vacuum cleaners and radios, were not available to civilians. These articles were therefore 
removed from the consumers’ price index. The index was calculated as though the money usually spent 
by moderate-income families for these articles was saved to replace these articles when they again became 
available or was used to purchase other goods and services which could be purchased at the time. The 
movement of prices cf all articles which could be obtained was therefore used to represent those which could 
not. 

Since sufficient quotations on the articles removed from the index during the war can now be obtained, 
these goods are being reintroduced into the index in September. In making these reintroductions current 
prices are being compared with prices of similar models when last available. If the present price of the 
article in a particular city when compared with the prewar price has changed by the sume percentage as 
the index, the article can be reintroduced without affecting the present level of the index. Ifthe percentage 
of price rise is greater, the level of the index must be adjusted upward; if the percentage is smaller, the level 
of the index must be adjusted downward. 

The increases reflected by the September 1946 prices of the items reintroduced into the miscellaneous 
goods and services group were not as great as the rise for all other items in the consumers’ price index. The 
increases reflected by the September 1946 prices of the items reintroduced into the housefurnishings group 
were, however, greater on the average than the rise for all other items in the consumers’ price index. 

During the war the relative importance of gasoline, fuel oil, and motor oil in the consumers’ price index 
was reduced as the use of automobiles was restricted and rationing was extended. In September 1945 
following the removal of rationing restrictions, the importance of these items was partially restored. The 
consumption weights for these items were readjusted this month to the basic consumption pattern estab- 
lished by the Bureau’s consumer expenditure study in 1934-36. 

, After making these adjustments. the over-all level of the index is slightly lower than it otherwise would 
ave been. 
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Indexes of Consumers’ Prices for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, 
1935 to September 1946 
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Retail Prices of Food in September 1946 


RETAIL prices of food in September 1946 in relation to those in 
lected preceding periods are shown in the accompanying tables. 


Taste 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Prices of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined, by 
Commodity Groups, in Specified Periods 





Aug. 13, | Sept. 18, | May 18, | Jan 14, | Aug. 15, 
: 1946, to | 1945, to | 1943, to | 1941, to | 1939, to 
Commodity group Sept. 17, | Sept. 17, | Sept. 17, | Sept’ 17, | Sept: 17, 

1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 





1 +1. +24. 9 +21.7 +78. 0 +86. 2 


+1. +25. 8 +27.6 +47.0 
1+]. +43. 2 +36. 3 +97. 0 
(*) +52. 3 +37.4 +81.0 
(1) +62. 0 +45. 3 +107. 3 
edie «x eee ee. © i—], +37. 5 +32. 4 ; +89. 8 
Chickens +10. +23. 7 +30. 6 ‘ +103. 8 
Fish, fresh and canned +. +8. 2 +18.6 ' +138. 8 
SO GEE EEA EET +3. +39.9| +36.3 +100. 4 
+11. +36. 0 q +113. 1 
—7.5 ' +90. 9 
—12.0 : +95. 2 
+13.4 ; +62. 3 
+17.5 86. +105. 5 
+30. 1 +78. 2 +70. 7 
+19.9 +88. 5 +79. 2 
| 
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Beverages 
Fats and oils 
Sugar and sweets_-_._.......-....-- 





+4+4+++ 
pee anes 


+10.9/ +48.5 +48. 0 











| Because of insufficient quotations in September, prices of beef, veal, and pork in all 56 cities, of leg of 
lamb in 44 cities, and of lamb rib chops in 46 cities were held unchanged from the August levels in comput- 
ing the meat subgroup indexes of beef and veal, pork, and lamb, the meat group index, and the all-foods 
index. 


TaBLe 2.—Indexes of Retail Prices of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodity 
Groups, on Specified Dates 
[1935-39= 100] 





1946 | 1945 |} 1941 





Commodity group 
Sept. 122) Aug. 13 | Sept. 18 Jan. 14 








© 
“I 


| ene: Kae a SS Ee ae | 174.18 171.2 139. 4 


Cereals and bakery products_- 137.3 5. 109. 

Meats? 4 | 188.5 131. 

Beef and veal? sapenntl 180.3 80. 118. 
| 
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| 182.4 ’ 112. 
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192.8 : 155. 
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Fish, fresh and canned _. |! 237.8 37. 219. 


186. 6 133. 
193.3 183. 
176. 4 | 172. 
181.1 5. 182. 
148.7 130. 
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141, 5 3) 126.5 
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' Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases by families of wage earners 
+ ag workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
inary. 
' Because of insufficient quotations for beef, veal, and pork on September 17, 1946 city average prices 
for these items were held at the August 13, 1946, level in calculating indexes. 
‘ The average prices of either or both lamb cuts were held at the August 13, 1946, level in 47 of the 56 cities 
due to insufficient quotations on September 17, 1946. 
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TaBLe 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined, September 
1946, Compared With Earlier Months 



































a’ 
1946 1945 1941 | = 1939 
Sept. 171| Aug. 13 Sept. 18 Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 
Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cen 
yo A 1 a es 5 pounds. . 38.6 38. 2 32. 1 20.7 | 7 
) SE 2 RE 6 SERA 1 We pound... 18.0 16.7 15.7 13.8 4 
Wheat cerea] #_....--.. 3. 28 ounces_- 24.4 23. 6 23. 5 23. 5 4 9 
Carn Gales *....... 42. Aa 2.3 11 ounces. 11.6 11.2 9.2 9.8 9° 
0 SSS as es it pound... 8.4 8.0 6.5 4.2 { 
|, San ee ie a A er co nds 14.1 14.4 12.8 7.9 78 
I de a 10.6 10. 5 10. 4 7.1 7 
ear, paeeeee >... .\-; ~~ 2-2... 20 ounces__ 13.2 12.8 12.4 (5) (8 
Bakery products: 
SS ee pee aeeeps pound... 11.6 11.6 8.8 7.8 7.8 
Bread whole wheat_............... -oeGO kad 12.6 12.4 9.6 8.7 | 8g 
RS POT A GERRY Peer do._.. 13.2 13.1 9.9 9.0 99 
I Pee 34.0 33.9 28.7 25.1 Q) 
tt EE REE ate Seat do... 21.6 20. 6 18.9 15.0 14.3 
Meats: 
Beef: 
memneé seek.......-27-pUGGka- pound... Q 63.1 41.0 38. 6 36. 4 
TS eS eee sieaniendaenaibelal do... 8) 52.1 33. 1 31.5 R 4 
ns chittocetecedhipaaeeanede bene (8) 43.8 28.3 25. 2 2 5 
i aS SS SES do... (8) 43.9 29.8 (5) s 
i eyadwedw<aseee sodocesessvessctess do... | (8) 51.2 37.1 (5) 
a Gia.. (5) 40.0 27.4 (5) m 
Veal: 
SEL, doen cochsooteutiwasttcackgond ie. (5) 66. 6 44.4 45.2 § 
pam. boned and rolled *__..........- do..-. (8) 49.6 34.7 (5) ( 
Pork: 
EE Aa Ne do...- 61.0 37.2 29. 1 30.9 
th Pio) saimecosncncbocsse ttt do._.- 3 63.1 41.2 30.1 0.4 
a RRR RIE FE ERTEE fe do... 77.2 49.4 45.1 46,4 
SE SEE I SNS Ee Pe do... (8) 58.8 34.4 26. 2 7 
A EE EES CREATES SEE do... ( 942.4 22.0 16.7 15 
RNR eR IIE tee Giinen (8) 34.3 22. 2 (5) $ 
RIE ERIE ES RAI ER RIS! IEE do... (8) 48.9 38.7 (5) s 
Sh) 1 "edbercetdenetespasacedend do... (8) 46.0 34.0 (5) ( 
Lamb 
0 SS ee ee ee do... (8 56.7 40. 5 27.8 Me 
SR RR AE Ciena ae do... (8) 62.4 45.8 35.0 i 
Poultry: Roasting chickens. --.-.......-.....-.- do...- 58. 2 52.9 47.0 31.1 3 
Piseaeth, MeeGa) oss << .- 6. << -2-<.4.... G0 (6) () (%) (6) 8 
Salmon, pink. ....................16-ounce can_- 24.0 25. 5 23.3 15.7 | 12.8 
7 ee a a rs a ae 41.7 43.2 39.9 26. 4 33.1 
Dairy products: 

i degedioninaceimmammnttinr- chem inns pound -- 82.9 76. 4 50. 0 38. 0 3 
AE ee oe a eee en eee eee do___- 60.3 57.4 35. 6 27.0 24 
Milk, fresh (delivered) ................... quart--+——_19,3 |_-—-49.. 3 15.6 13.0 12 
a a... 18,2 18.1 14.5 11.9 ll 
Milk, evaporated .............._... 1444-02. can _- 12.7 12.6 10.0 7.1 6 

8 Ee ee ee eee dozen _- 67.0 60. 2 65. 2 34.9 | 32 
Fruits and vegetables: 

Fresh fruits: 
2 SS aa ae pound - 11.2 12.1 13.3 5.2 4.4 
ES SES ST SE ers 11.0 11.3 10. 5 6.6 6.1 
MLD +. .cchececababnsccalscatoicn dozen _- 57.4 55. 4 51.6 27.3 3l. 
| a EES SE Gr each _- 11.7 10.6 11.3 (5) (3 

Fresh vegetables: - : 
Se chnisienededucesbatimumded pound _. 17.4 16.3 15.8 14.0 7.2 
CE, Michie cesduncanchuanmaanind do... 5.4 5.3 5.1 3.4 3.9 
a RR Le ree Fanta ge ee 8.9 8.7 8.9 6.0 4. 
EE & Se Cane es CG 12.2 11.5 12.1 8.4 3.4 
eS SR Gere © pound. 4.7 5.2 6.8 3.6 3. 
i. ee 15 pounds 63.7 67.6 61.9 29. 2 34.4 
SE ES Gay 2 pound. 11.9 13.1 9.9 7.3 a8 
See eres ee do... 9.5 12.0 8.6 5.0 
a ...bunch-- 8.4 7.9 8.1 (5) ( 

Canned fruits: 
Mi canchecadiagececcabal No. 236 can-- 30.1 29.0 27.3 16.5 l 
SS Ee ia 2 28.5 26. 6 26. 3 20. 9 : 
CC SS OO No. 2 can... 15.3 15.0 14.5 (5) , 


See footnotes at em:! of table. 
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g 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Food in 56 La Cities Combined, September 
ans 1946, Compared With Earlier Maske -Comiauea 





























— 
1946 1945 1941 1939 
Article 
Sept. 17!| Aug. 13 | Sept.18 | Jan. 14 Aug. 15 
Fruits and vegetables—Continued. 
Canned vegetables: Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
poe SES ee No. 2 can.. 14.6 14.3 13. 1 10.0 10.0 
oR ee 2 a ee A ee do._.. 15.4 14.9 14.8 10.7 10. 4 
Se ) ee eS eee oS do-_._- 14.8 14.5 13.2 13.2 13.6 
EE BS eee i) ae do... 16.7 15.3 12.1 8.4 8.6 
Soup, vegetable #_............. 11-ounce can -- 13.4 13.4 13.2 (8) (8) 
Dried fruits: Prumes.................... pound _- 18.4 18.1 17.5 9.6 8.8 
Dried vegetables: 
op SS ae Sa) ae Ge..<. 13.9 13.8 11.5 6.5 5.8 
Soup, dehydrated, chicken noodle *__ounce-- 4.0 4.0 3.8 (5) (5) 
Beverages: 
Ve EF eee eS eee te pound. 40.4 31.0 30. 6 20.7 22.3 
TUR... cabepedecacbddectipahpecosedegen \% pound_. 24.3 24.1 24. 2 17.6 17.2 
oo Le, eee ee eee ee % pound. 10.5 10. 4 10. 4 9.1 8.6 
Fats and oils: 
OS ee BS. ee |S ee ay Fi pound... 28. 2 38. 4 18.8 9.3 9.9 
Shortening other than lard: 
i ettitwiabmnat os cocecdecuai tinal Opin 22.9 26. 7 20. 0 11.3 11.7 
eee nee... coe a 26.3 28. 9 24.5 18.3 20. 2 
i Gish ccved aptnaessccadehcbbboua pint _- 29.7 31. 2 24.0 20. 1 (5) 
Ev icnnbapapepncaccue tn eeen pound... 26. 5 30. 4 24.3 15.6 16.5 
SE a SESE”) eae do... 34.6 34. 2 28. 6 17.9 17.9 
Oil, cpelgmeeen enred Po... 2.8... pint... 32.1 33. 6 30.0 (8) (5) 
Sugar and sweets: 
i iennueshweaatnnoeceds area pound -_- 7.5 7.5 6.7 5.1 5.2 
etindacckdp ips pecccedoae 24 ounces -- 18.6 17.4 15.8 13.6 13.7 
EE EELS SE 16 fluid ounces -- 20. 6 20. 5 20. 4 17.3 17.6 
| eS ee ae 16 ounces -_. 15.8 15. 6 14. 2 (5) (5) 
Aemereg 
? Prior to February 1946 price was published for 10 pounds. 


1 Not included in index. 

‘Prior to February 1946 price was published for 8 ounces. 

5 Not priced. 

§ Composite price not computed. 

’ Prior to February 1946 price was published for 18 ounces avoirdupois. 

avenee prices not computed because of insufficient quotations, 
evised. 


Taste 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Prices of All Foods, by Cities,' on Specified Dates 
































[1935-39 = 100] 
1946 1945 1941 1939 
City 
Sept. 17? | Aug. 13 Sept. 18 Jan. 14 Aug. 15 
United States_.____ ic ___....} 461741 | 171.2 139. 4 97.8 93.5 
Atlanta,Ga_._.._ segue ct ex. $173.4 | 174.1. 141.5| 943 92. 5 
Baltimore, Md__________- PAP ee 5 180. 1 178. 0 148. 1 97.9 94.7 
Birmingham, Ala__ nie. ee 5176.6 180.8 144. 1 96. 0 90.7 
Boston, Mass______- SS RUS Pa 5 168.0 165. 2 133. 4 95. 2 93. 5 
Bridgeport, Conn Pees 5 168.9 164.3 136. 0 96. 5 93.2 
Buffalo, N. Y____. pin. 5 164.7 162.8 135.3 100. 2 94.5 
Butte, Mont_.________ } et es 5170.0 163. 6 137.7 98. 7 94.1 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa ? seelnrainnd 5 180.0 174.6 142.9 >, ae . 
Charleston, 8. C__.............. nail § 170.4 173. 2 139. 5 95. 9 95. 1 
- stim eam } 5 176.2 174.0 137.5 98. 2 92.3 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ___....__.___- be 169. 3 168. 6 138. 2 96. 5 90. 4 
i TS 5179.3 178.6 142.7 99. 2 93. 6 
i aaa § 161.9 160.3 132. 5 93. 4 88. 1 
Dallas, Tex.____ ea Side 5 173.0 168. 6 137.6 92. 6 91.7 
Denver, Colo..____. 170. 1 166. 3 136. 1 94.8 92.7 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Prices of All Foods, by Cities,' on Speci 














[1935-39 = 100] 
— 
1946 1945 | 1941 | 1939 
City ree 
Sept. 172 Aug. 13 Sept. 18 Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 
Seer 
i, PN ciittcbds tilnncemichabbecesat 5 168.4 168. 5 136.8 97.0 90 § 
BE BESO BOO, « wcks dp didnncccectiadéd Se 5 168.4 164.7 132. 4 97.5 95.4 
pS eee area | § 173.5 168. 8 140. 5 102. € Q7 4 
a eee eee | $172.4 170.8 136. 0 98. 2 % 
PY EE ae ae ee ee 5 189.0 188. 0 151.2  * 5 ee 
pt a Sie 5 180.7 181. 5 151.9 98.8 Qs 
Kansas City, Mo-...-.. fe eae 5 165.3 164.3 132.8 92.4 9) 
poo ee ’ 5 197.8 203. 7 160. 8 97.1 }_. & 
4 iS i iy Sosa 5 168.6 167.8 139. 3 95.6 4 
Los Angeles, Calif... _. bis oncedicbbncen 4 176. 5 175. 1 147.2 101.8 4 f 
Louisville, Ky. ............-.--- bdibooan | $163.7 163. 1 133. 5 95.5 92 
dh wncuncnced ansutanewbl 170.0 168. 7 134. 9 96. 6 94 9 
OS Se Se eee eee 5185.3 187.5 148. 1 94.2 89 7 
Milwaukee, Wis_. Ke Feracedet 170.3 168. 3 137.8 95.9 )] 
Minneapolis, Minn_.................--.-- 5 167.9 163. 3 132. 6 99.0 95 
p OE aes err eee 5176.4 175. 5 148.9 97.9 ) 
eS a re aotcbaiill $170.9 170. 0 140.7 98.8 95 
New Haven, Conn. _-.............-..- 5166.8 163. 7 135. 7 95.7 g 
ae oe a ee 5190.7 188. 8 155. 7 101.9 ) 
New York, N. Y.-.---- 5178.8 171.0 139. 7 99.5 95.5 
Bon ntutintinenioaddbetbecce. $177.4 176. 6 144.1 95.8 93 
I BEIEES, .. cwcccdabliines <ahchdibces<- 171.0 167.8 131.1 97.9 92 
) . eer ee eet Oe re $183.8 183. 5 145. 6 99. 0 93.4 
ide cnceuceiataieenassuel 5172.6 169. 2 137. 6 95. 0 93 
Pittsburgh, Pa__......-- Soo srser SSecce7 4176.9 174.0 139. 6 98. 0 92 
i RRR LAC ED 5 167.0 166. 5 133, 1 95. 3 95.9 
Portland, Oreg_ .-.- nella tite at 5 184. 5 182. 1 149.3 101.7 0 
en nc ccucnnceeaun 5175.9 173. 4 140.0 96.3 93 
| oe 5 167.4 164. 1 138. 5 93.7 92 
ei EER AIL L ARAL 5 165.7 165. 5 134.9 99.9 92. 
tee ancccekncnaauimaiiall $174.5 175.5 141.4 99. 2 93.8 
ee esncanens 164. 6 161.6 131.5 98. 6 94 3 
nn. wc eweatesoes 175.4 171.8 143. 4 97.5 4. 
fT SS => 5 186.5 180. 6 147.3 99.6 93,8 
Savannab, Ga................ a er ee re 5190.9 187.2 157.2 100. 5 96.7 
TS Ae A Sa cama $174.0 171.2 139.3 97.5 92.1 
lS TE a a a eG: § 175.6 170.0 144. 2 101.0 4. 5 
ie EE RRR arte Rye 5179.8 181.1 144.7 96. 2 O41 
Wash 8 a yi $174.7 169. 9 141.5 97.7 04.1 
et netin clocusedeousce eee 5 186.6 183. 2 148. 7 97.2 |.-. nee 
Waa oe. @.........-....-) sc $179.2 177.4 142.0 93.7 - 




















1 Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases by wage earners and low: 
salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 

? Preliminary. 

3 June 1940= 100. 

‘ Because of insufficient quotations for beef, veal, and pork on September 17, 1946, city average prices {or 
these items were held at the August 13, 1946, level in calculating the all-foods index for each city. 

§ The average prices of either or both lamb cuts for these cities were also held at the August 13, 1946, level 
in calculating the all-foods index because of insufficient quotations on September 17, 1946. 
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Taste 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Prices in 56 Large Cities Combined, 1913 to September 












































1946 
[1935-39 = 100] 
All- All. || All- All- 
Year foods Year foods | Yearand month} foods || Yearand month | foods 
index index || index index 
ie oaeoqnen we ff teee.....,...... 126.0 1945 1946 
sti nand—datek $1.8 |} 1931. ___.......- 103 .9 
hex peels 80.9 || 1932__ 86.5 || January -------- 137.3 || January-.-.-_-_--. 141.0 
or a oe 96.8 |} 1933.-...-.-..-- 84.1 || February.-_---.-- 136.5 || February..._... 139.6 
Et gpaccceeete dew f beee--...-...... 93.7 || March.......... 135.9 || March.......__- 140.1 
ewe 134.4 || 1935._¢....._--. 100.4 || April.__...._--- 136.6 || April........_-- 141.7 
, nacthhaon 149.8 || 1936 _ - se anaemic 3 138.8 ei get 142.6 
GO ES + Sf eaeeserege 105.3 || June........._.- 141.1 || June.......__... 145.6 
Ee tates io ) =e 97.8 || July.._...--_-.- DUET ice sncesceny 165.7 
1922. - 119.9 |} 1989___._._-.__- 95.2 || August__._._..- 140.9 || August__._.___- 171.2 
an aaa RE BE occcnnccepe 96.6 || September____- 139.4 || September-.--_-- 174.1 
MM, - cause te 122 8 jj 1941__...-....-- 105.5 || October. _...--. 139.3 
alan aperant Be Et Bs mcncseanen 123.9 || November----.- 140.1 
1008. | .. sapnibe 137.4 |} 1943. ..-_-.-..-- 138.0 |} December. .___- 141.4 
1927_-- i i,t ineemogmieis 136.1 
aa See8 B 8006. 2 c.....2552 139.1 | 
lil eI 132.5 | 
POPPPOOS 


Wholesale Prices in September 1946 


SHARP price declines for livestock and meats, following resumption 
of controls at the end of August, lowered average primary market 
prices! 4.0 percent between August and September. Most other 
commodity groups advanced slightly, reflecting OPA ceiling increases 


- or decontrol actions. The index of commodity prices prepared by the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics stood at 124.0 percent of the 1926 average, 


98 percent higher than in June before suspension of OPA controls 
' and 65.3 percent above August 1939. 


Average prices for farm products and foods deciined 4.2 percent 


' and 11.5 percent, respectively, while the average for all other com- 


modities rose 0.5 percent. Hides and leather products increased 1.9 
percent, textile products 1.4 percent, housefurnishing goods 0.9 per- 
cent, and building materials 0.8 percent. There were fractional 
increases for metals and metal products and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties; chemicals and allied products were unchanged; and fuel and light- 


_ ing materials declined fractionally. 


The declines for farm products and foods were due chiefly to sharp 
decreases for livestock and meats from the high levels of uncontrolled 
prices, amounting to 15.3 percent and 33.7 percent, respectively. 





! The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary mar- 


| kets. In general, the prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing on 


commodity exchanges. The monthly index is calenlated from a monthly average of 1-day-a-week prices. 


It should not be compared directly with the weekly wholesale prices index which is designed as an indicator 


of week-to-week changes. Indexcs for the last 2 months are preliminary, 
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Hog prices were down 26.8 percent and steers 15.8 percent, while beet 
veal, and pork prices declined from 30 to 47 percent. Marketings ¢; 
livestock fell to new lows and meat was extremely scarce. Live sheep 
remained exempt from price control, and there were sharp increases 
for ewes and wethers. However, prices of lambs declined nearly | 
percent as meats were recontrolled, reflecting buyers’ resistance ty 
previous high prices. Sharply lower prices also were reported for fats 
and oils, but with only scattered sales following recontrol. Prices o 
live and dressed poultry and eggs, in demand because of the scarcity 
of meats, increased substantially. 

Prices of fruits and vegetables as a group were lower. Liberal sup. 
plies caused declines for potatoes and onions. Prices of oranges and 
apples also were lower while lemons and some canned and dried fruits 
increased. 

Quotations for grain and hay, not under OPA control, advanced jp 
response to reduced shipments because of railroad car shortage an( 
withholding for livestock feed. Increased ceilings to cover higher 
grain and manufacturing costs, as well as termination of the flour sub- 
sidy, were followed by price advances for cereal products. Higher 
prices under increased ceilings also were reported for canned salmon, 
sugar, and coffee. Dairy products, exempt from price control, rose 
4.5 percent during the month. There also were increases for black 
pepper, cream of tomato soup, and baking powder, all of which are 
exempt from OPA control. Cotton quotations advanced and Monte- 
video wool prices increased as European buyers overbid American 
buyers for supplies. 

In the hides and leather products group, prices of leather and shoes 
increased, reflecting earlier ceiling increases. Prices of hides an 
skins declined because of temporary softening in asking prices for 
India goatskins. 

Adjustments in cotton yarn and fabric ceilings to cover current rav 
cotton and manufacturing costs, as required by the Price Control 
Extension Act of 1946, led to an average increase of 4 percent for 
cotton goods in September. Chiefly as a result of the continuous 
advance in raw cotton quotations, prices of cotton products rose ap- 
proximately 20 percent after June. Prices for numerous articles 0! 
men’s clothing increased over the month under cost plus margin orders, 
because of higher material and labor costs. There were increases 0! 
3 to 7 percent under higher ceilings in prices of wool piece goods of the 
same constructions and qualities as in June 1942. Raw silk prices 
declined 6 percent reflecting lack of demand, due in part to consume 
resistance to the high prices of silk hosiery. 
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The advance for housefurnishings in September was caused chiefly 
by higher raw material and other costs, resulting in ceiling increases 
for a number of commodities. Cotton blankets, sheets and pillow- 
cases, and tablecloths advanced with rising cotton costs. There also 
were upward advances for felt-base and linoleum floor coverings, 
dinnerware, furniture, and mechanical refrigerators. 

The rise of 0.8 percent in building materials was due chiefly to 
increases for commodities removed from price control, particularly 
some paint materials, and for other commodities such as brick and 
tile and flooring for which incentive ceiling increases were granted. 
Decontrolled paint materials included carbon black, chrome pigments, 
and rosin. Ceiling increases were allowed for linseed oil, turpentine, 
and lithopone. Prices of red and white lead and litharge were rolled 
back to earlier ceilings. Prices of bone black were up sharply and 
there were declines for shellac and butyl acetate. There also were 
ceiling increases for shop lumber sold directly to mill-work manufac- 
turers and for cement, window glass, and builders’ hardware. Prices 
of cast-iron soil pipe declined under a partial roll-back from uncon- 


' trolled levels. 


The slight increase for metals and metal products resulted from 


' higher ceilings for bathtubs, butts and vises, and farm machinery, and 


higher prices for track bolts and rivets, which were removed from OPA 


' control. 


Miscellaneous commodities averaged slightly higher. Higher prices 


for paper, boxboard, and wood pulp, and for storage and radio batter- 


ies, under increased ceilings, and also for lubricating oil, tobacco, and 
paraffin, which were removed from OPA control, more than offset 
sharp decreases for cattle feed following recontrol. 

Price movements for chemicals and allied products were mixed. 
There were increases for a number of products, such as arsenic and 
dynamite which were exempt from OPA control, and for silver nitrate, 
castor oil, and mixed fertilizers for which higher ceilings were author- 
ized. On the other hand, prices of cottonseed meal and soybean oil 
dropped sharply with recontrol; cream of tartar and tartaric acid 
declined with lower production costs; toluene, ergot, and natural 


menthol decreased with improved supplies. 


The slight drop in the fuel and lighting materials index resulted from 


_ lower realized prices for gas and electricity, which more than offset 
_ increases for coal and coke. 
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Tasie 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by rome and Subgroups of Commodities TABLE 
September 1946, pad With Earlier Months 
a _—_—oOor 
‘a Percentage change 
Indexes (1926= 100) September 1946 — 
Groups and subgroups ai 
tember August | vember| Angst | Anus | vember At 
1946 1945 1945 | 189 —_— 
. Raw ma 
All commodities...................---.---.--.| 4124.0 | 129.1 | 105.2 75.0 | —4.0 | +17.9| +65; Semimal 
Wikies Manufat 
I i iti entedtnceenoiinn 154.3 | 161.0} 124.3 61.0) —4.2 | +24.1 | +in All com! 
pe OE he OEE I 98 F 8 _......| 170.6] 169.0] 126.6 51.5 +.9 | +34.8 | +23)» All com 
Livestock and poultry.....__- wconessoel 190.4) 377.6-| 3288 66.0 | —15.3 | +17.0 | +197; and fo fo 
Other farm products. ...._.....__.. _...| 151.1 | 147.8] 120.3] 60.1 | +22] +25.6 +1514 The 
WesM NI I P02 ess) | 131.9] 149.0] 1049] 67.2) —11.5 | 425.7! +o, vehicle } 
Dairy products...........__- _----a------} 160.1 | 161.8] 110.3] 67.9) 44.5 | +53.3 | +149) general ¢ 
Cereal products..._...._.................| 197.4] 1247] 95.1] 71.9] 42.2 $34.0 | 477) prices > 
Fruits and vegetables. ......_._- Retiad 115.5 | 120.4] 117.5 68.5) —41 |) —1.7) +074 in its W 
a Gane ag ARE TP IIE 131.3} 198.1] 107.9| 73.7) —33.7| 421.7) ir) rate in 
nS “VRS RSa 115.5| 114.9] 94.9] 60.3] +.5| 421.7) 49); hia 
Hides and leather products et a | 141.6] 138.9] 118.7] 92.7] +1.9| 419.3) +505 product 
Shoes § AEB | 144.8} 140.1} 126.3] 100.8) 43.4) 414.6) 443; index at 
Hides and skins........-...._..._.. 151.5 | 155.8] 118.1] 77.2} —28| 428.3) +0) index fo 
a Grp tee SU es ae 138.5 | 133.3] 103.8] 840) 43.9] +33.4 | +445 1 Not 
Other leather products...............--- 115.8; 115.8] 115.2 97.1 0 +0.5 |) +193 I 
Textile pepepets ee — 125.7 | 124.0] 100.1 67.8 | +1.4 | +25.6) +854 nd 
Clothing. ................-...............| 1229] 122.8] 107.4] 81.5] +.1 | 4144] +53 3 
Cotton goods. - | 166.6 | 160.0} 121.3] 65.5| +4.1 | 437.3) +1544 Inc 
Hosiery and underwear -- 88.7 87.7 71.5 61.5 | +1.1 | 424.1) +442 
ERS PE IE a Ses 30. 2 30, 2 30. 2 28. 5 0 0 +6, ' years 
_ _ ESRD 9 OE DMPP REPL ES PRAIA 126.5 | 134.8] (3) 44.3) —6.2}....__.. +185, § ,s 
Woolen and worsted goods............... 113.9] 1128] 112.7] 75.5) +1.0] +1.1| +509 Septe 
Other textile products__._..........--.-- 126.7 | 121.7} 101.3 63.7 | +4.1 | +25.1/ +989 
Fuel and lighting materials._...___________- 04.3) 94.4) 841] 726) —.1) 4121! +299 T 
EE SES ET aE a eC 113.5 | 113.4 102, 2 72.1 +.1 ) +111) +574 
Bituminous coal._.................--..-. 137.0] 136.7] 124.7] 96.0) +.2] +4+9.9/ +427 
I adh EBs nkeneher ch anduechethh 147.5 | 147.0) 1349) 1042) +.3) +0.3) +411 —— 
ee Geb bse ctctcctbiapess +l Jcotiae (2) (2) 65. 5 fd ee, Fee 
Oe NEE II i (2) Si Meal 871......b.......|-., 
Petroleum and products.....--...---..-. 73.0| 72.8) 626) 51.7) +.8/ +4166) +412 4 
Metals and metal products............._.___. 1114.2] 114.0] 1049] 93.2) +.2| +89] +2 
Agricultural implements. -_-.-........-.. 108.6 | 108.5 97.9 93.5 +.1/) +10.9; +16 
Farm machinery. .<.............-_-- wes 109.8 | 109.7 98.9 04.7 +.1 | +11.0 | +15 
Iron and steel...................-........| 13.5| M33] 99.64 951] +.2] 414.0) +193 1926. - 
Motor vehicles. ............_-- | O® (2) 112.8 Ft et ee Bi is 1929. - 
Nonferrous metals.......................| 101.4] 101.4] 85.7] 74.6 0. | $183] +35 = 
Plumbing and heating. ....._____. __..| 107.2] 106.3] 950) 79.3) +.8/ 4128) +3 i 
Building materials... | sora. | 1327] 180} 80.6) +.8] 413.4!) +440: i 
Brick and tile..............--------------| 127.7 | 1260] 1124] 90.5| 41.3] 413.6) +41. 1988. . 
‘ Cement...................---.......-....| 106.5 | 105.8] 909.6] 91.3) +.7] 46.9] +166 _ 
Lumber....... weeee-ee-------) 1782] 177.6] 15.0} 90.1] +.3] 415.0) +973 a 
Paint and paint materials....-----.__- | 196.7] 113.9} 107.6) 821) 425) +85) +42! oa.” 
Plumbing and heating. .................. 107.2| 106.3] 95.0) 79.3) +.8] +128) +35 | we 
Structural steel... ._....--- 120.1 | 120.1] 107.3{ 107.3 0 | 411.9) +119 + a 
Other building materials. ............___- 121.4} 120.9] 1045] 89.5) +.4/+162/ +356 BRR og 
Chemicals and allied products................. 98.4] 984] 953] 74.2| oO | +33) 4326 1945... 
Gneteahei Jo. 5s ig... 4502 cdes5..-. 9.6) 984) 96.1| 838] +.2) 426) +177 By 194 
Drugs and Sesmpcsutionls a ae 110.3 | 110.1 110, 2 77.1 +.2 +,1 | +431 Septem 
Fertilizer materials............._...__.. | 9622) 04.4) B11) 65.5) —4.4] 411.2) +377 FD Onebe 
. CO EE ST 90.0; 87.7] 86.6/ 73.1) 426] 43.9) +231 Woon 
| RII ES INS FTES TE: 103.3} 102.5 1020) 40.6) +.8/ 41.3 | +1544 Sonam 
Housefurnishing goods......___..........__. 113.6/ 1126] 104.6) 85.6) +.9/ 48.6) +4927 i 194 
A SA A 119.4 | 1185] 107.7) 90.0) +.8| +109) +327 BY yo 
Furniture... _.___- OCR GURRITSETLE 98 Ht 107.5 | 106.6) 101.6) 81.1) +.8] +6.9| +326 B) poe 
MAMAN. L 2.0... .4---..-.2.-20244. 102.1} 1020) 948) 73.3) +.1] 47.7) +30! i — 
Automobile tires and tubes. ---.-......... 73.0 73.0 73. 0 60.5; 0 o |; +2 i —- 
ge, PERTTI 201.8} 221.1 | 150.6) 68.4) —8.7 | +264 | +195 gs 
I 121.9} 119.6] 109.3) 80.0) +1.9) 411.5) +524 Fe jie 
ON 46.2| 462) 46.2) 349| 0 o | +324 Be Quy 
Other miscellaneous..-.......-.-..-..-... 106.5! 105.0{ 98.9! 81.3] +14] 47.7! +3 . Seoken 
See footnotes at end of table. : 
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g 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
ais September 1946, Compared With Earlier Months—Continued 


Indexes (1926= 100) seotanbes 1906 hee 








Groups and subgroups 


Sep- Se Se 
- August s August | August Pe August 
ioe | 1946 weioae | 1980 | 1946 | IQEOr | 1039 





— 























now Banter. 1. . 20s sis i282. 141.4 | 145.7) 114.8 66.5 | —3.0 | +23.2 | +112.6 
Semimanufactured articles----.....-......-.. 115.0} 111.9 96. 5 74.5) +2.8| +19.2/ +544 
Manufactured products.---_-.-....-.----.--- 1117.2} 123.9} 101.7 79.1) 5.4) 415.2] +482 
All commodities other than farm products__./!117.2 | 121.9] 100.9 77.9| —3.9|] +162) +50.4 
All commodities other than farm products 

Se a re eee 1112.2} 111.6 99. 8 80. 1 +.5 | +12.4| +40.1 





1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in computing its wholesale price index, currently is carrying motor 
vehicle prices at the level prevailing in April 1942. During the war, motor vehicles were not produced for 
general civilian sale and the Bureau has carried forward in each computation the April 1942 price. Current 
prices have not yet been reintroduced into the index. The Bureau will reintroduce prices of motor vehicles 
in its wholesale price index when the rate of production for one month or more equals the monthly average 
rate in 1941. 

Users of these indexes as a basis for contract adjustment should note that the reintroduction of motor 
vehicles at current prices (about 25 percent above April 1942) would raise the September metals and metal 
products index about 10 percent; the all-commodities index about 1} percent; the manufactured products 
index about 2} percent; the index for all commodities other than farm products about 2 percent; and the 
index for all “ ngeaaaams other than farm products and foods about 2!4 percent. 

3 Not available. 


Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to September 1946 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1945, and by months from September 1945 to 
September 1946 are shown in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Jndex Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 









































[1926= 100} 
Fuel Chem- 
eden Hides | ‘Tex- | and | Metals) Buiia-| ‘cals | House) mis- | am 
Year and | prod- | Foods |leather| tile {| light- | metal 8 and | nish. | ,ce | com- 
month ee rod. | Prod- | ing tod. | Mate- | allied | “5 lane- | modi- 
. cts. | ucts | mate- ” sts. | Mials rod- ao ous | ties 
rials ucts 8 
| a 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
Sa 104.9 99.9 109. 1 90. 4 83.0 100. 5 95. 4 94.0 94.3 82.6 95. 3 
| Aaa 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70. 3 80. 2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 64.8 
ie 51.4 60.5 80.9 64.8 66. 3 79.8 77.0 72.1 75. 8 62. 5 65.9 
| RP 80.9 82.1 95. 4 71.5 76. 2 87.0 86.7 78.7 81.7 70. 5 80.8 
ns divetiuan 86. 4 85.5 104. 6 76. 3 77.6 95. 7 95. 2 82.6 89.7 77.8 86. 3 
| SR 68. 5 73. 6 92.8 66. 7 76. 5 95.7 90. 3 77.0 86. 8 73.3 78.6 
a 65. 3 70. 4 95. 6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90. 5 76.0 86. 3 74.8 77.1 
1940_____ iat 67.7 71.3 100. 8 73.8 71.7 95. 8 94.8 77.0 88. 5 77.3 78. 6 
RE aE 82.4 82.7 108. 3 84.8 76. 2 99.4 103. 2 84.4 94.3 82.9 87.3 
ae 105. 9 99. 6 117.7 96. 9 78. 5 103. 8 110. 2 95. 5 102. 4 89.7 98.8 
ae 122. 6 106. 6 117.5 97.4 80. 8 103. 8 111.4 94.9 102. 7 92. 2 103. 1 
aby 123.3 104. 9 116.7 98. 4 83.0 103. 8 115. 5 95. 2 104. 3 93. 6 104.0 
. a 128. 2 106. 2 118, 1 100. 1 84.0 104.7 117.8 95. 2 104. 5 94.7 105. 8 
1946 
September__| 124.3 104.9 118.7 100. 1 84.1 104.9 118.0 95.3 104. 6 94.8 105. 2 
October....| 127.3 195.7 118. 6 101.0 84.2 105. 0 118.3 95. 5 104. 7 94.8 105. 9 
November..| 131.1 107.9 118.8 101, 1 84.6 105. 2 118.7 95. 7 104. 7 94.8 106. 8 
December._| 131.5 108. 6 118.9 101.4 84.8 105. 6 119. 5 96. 1 104. 7 94.8 107.1 
1946 

January. ..| 129.9 107.3 119.4 101. 6 84.9 105. 7 120.0 96.0 106. 2 95.3 107.1 
February.__ 130.8 107.8 119.6 102. 2 85.1 106. 6 120.9 95. 9 106. 5 95. 6 107.7 

{ill 133. 4 109. 4 119.8 104. 7 85.0 108. 4 124.9 96. 0 106. 9 95. 6 108. 9 
[ea 135. 4 110.8 119. 8 107.9 86. 1 108. 8 126. 5 96. 1 107. 5 95. 7 110. 2 

_ 137.5 111.5 120. 4 108. 8 86. 1 109. 4 127.8 96. 5 108. 3 97.0 111.0 
June... 140. 1 112.9 122. 4 109. 2 87.8 112.2 129.9 96. 4 110.4 98. 5 112.9 
157.0 140. 2 141.2 118. 1 90. 3 113.3 132. 1 99.3 111.9 101.3 124.7 
August_____ 161.0 149.0 138. 9 124.0 94.4 114.0 132.7 98. 4 112.6 102.0 129. 1 
September__| 154. 131.9 141.6 125. 7 94.3 114.2 133.8 98. 4 113. 6 102.1 124.0 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is showy 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw material; 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities othe; 
than farm products, and commodities other than farm products an 
foods. The list of commodities included under the classification; 
“Raw materials,”’ “Semimanufactured articles,” and “Manufactured 
products” was shown on pages 10 and 11 of Wholesale Prices, July- 
December and Year 1943 (Bulletin No. 785). 


TaBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
































[1926= 100} 

All All 

All ee A All com- 

: com- | modi- . com- | modi- 

Semi- | Man- | modi-| ties Semi- | Man- | modi-| ties 

Raw alae ufac- | ties | other Year and Raw ufae- ufac- | ties | other 

Year mate- | sured tured | other | than month mate- tured tured | other | than 
rials arti- prod- | than | farm rials arti- prod- | than | farm 

cles | “Cts | farm prod- cles | ucts farm | prod- 

prod- | ucts prod- | ucts 

e ucts | and ucts | and 

foods foods 

1926... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 1945 
_ 'AeeEr 97 .5 93.9 | 94.5 93.3 91.6 || September-.-__-| 114.8 96.5 | 101.7 | 100.9 99.8 
, _ Sees 55.1 59 .3 70.3 | 68.3 70.2 || October....--.. 116.6 |} 96.8 | 101.9; 101.0; 100) 
eee. 56.5 65 .4 70.5 69.0 71.2 || November-_._-_| 118.9 96.9 | 102.2 | 101.3 | 1002 
Ge dtiennmes 79.9 75.9 | 82.0 | 80.7| 79.6 |} December....-| 119.2 | 97.6 | 102.5 / 101.6 100.5 
Ss 84.8| 85.3| 87.2| 86.2] 85.3 1946 

; WEED. 72.0 75.4 82.2; 80.6] 81.7 || January______- 118.3 | 97.6 | 102.9 | 101.9 1008 
1939__ * 78.2 77 0 80.4 79.5 | 81.3 || February---_-- 118.9 98.8 | 103.4 | 102.5 101.3 
,, Se 71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 83.0 || March.._....- 120.5 | 100.4 | 104.5 | 108.4 | 102.2 
ree 83.5 | 86.9) 89.1 88.3 | 89.0 || April__.....-.- 122.2 | 101.1 | 105.5 | 104.5 | 103.3 
) ae 100.6 | 92.6) 98.6) 97.0} 95.5 ubiicceneed 123 .6 | 101.9 | 106.1 | 105.1 103.9 
See 126.3 | 105.7 | 107.3 | 106.7 | 105.4 
9000ii.....abii 112.1 | 92.9} 100.1 | 98.7} 96.9 |) July____..-..-- 139.6 | 110.2 | 118.9 | 117.5 | 109.5 
$GUOi.... cdi 113.2 94.1 | 100.8 99.6 98.5 || August ¥J 145.7 | 111.9 | 123.9 | 121.9] 111.46 
IGRRL..+.-d5% 116.8 95.9 | 101.8 | 100.8 99.7 || September....| 141.4 | 115.0 | 117.2 | 117.2) 1122 
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om & Weekly Fluctuations 
als, , : ; - 
fi Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
and during August 1946 and September 1946 are shown by the index 
aoe numbers in table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an 
red index for the month, but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations 
= from week to week. 
Taste 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, August 
and September 1946 
-_ [1926 = 100] 
~ Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
. Comedy group es) on | w'] 7 | | ef 17 | wo | 3 
m- = 
“ All commodities,......--.---------.- 124.4 | 123,8 | 121.7 | 122.0 | 128.2} 128.4 | 128.3 | 127.1] 125.0 
~4 Farm products.....-2-....----.----- 156.6 | 155.1 | 151.8 | 150.4 | 157.1 | 160.9 | 163.3 | 162.3 | 156.5 
Te REE TIERED 133.0 | 131.9 | 128.1 | 130.7 | 150.9 | 148.1 | 148.9 | 144.0] 142.3 
od. } Hides and leather products__--...-... 140.9 | 139.4 | 139.7 | 139.6 | 140.1 | 140.4 | 138.4 | 138.3 143. 0 
ts Textile proamecs...5..2.<.2. 22.25... 125.4 | 123.7 | 117.5 | 117.3 | 115.2 | 115.0 | 114.9 | 114.6 110.8 
d Puel and lighting materials. _--_----- 95.1| 95.3] 95.2] 95.1] 96.7] 967] 965] 966| 92.5 
a Metals and metal products-_-.....--- 114.2 | 114.2 | 113.6 | 113.6 ; 113.6 | 113.7 | 113.7 | 113.5 113.1 
_ Building materials._-_.......-------7 134.0 | 133.9 | 133.3 | 133.1 | 132.8 | 132.9 | 132.7 | 1224 | 132.0 
Chemicals and allied products. ....-- 98.2} 98.4] 97.9) 97.9} 981) 98.3) 98.3) 98.2 98. 1 
98 Housefurnishing goods._............- 115.0 | 114.7 | 114.3 | 114.1 | 114.0 | 114.0 | 114.0 | 113.4 113.0 
+) Miscellaneous... .......--.--------- 101.8 | 101.8 | 101.9} 101.3 | 101.5 | 101.5 | 101.0 | 101.7] 101.6 
) 9 
¥ Raw materials...........-..------.-- 143.6 | 142.5 | 138.4 | 137.5 | 142.6 | 144.9 | 146.3 | 145.7] 140.6 
Semimanufactured articles..........- 116.7 | 116.2} 111.9 | 111.5 | 111.3 | 111.3 | 110.5 | 110.4 109. 0 
Manufactured products-_............. 117.5 | 117.1 | 115.9 | 116.9 | 124.5 | 123.6 | 122.9 | 121.3 120.6 
8 All commodities other than farm 
3 PrOdUCtS aa anna nnn 117.4 | 116.9 | 115.1 | 115.8 | 121.9 | 121.2] 120.6] 119.3] 118.1 
9 All commodities other than farm 
9 products and foods...........--..-.. | 112.4 | 112.1 | 111.0 | 110.8 | 111.0} 111.0 | 110.8 aed) 109. 2 
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Construction Activity, August—-October 1946 


Progress on the Housing Program 


NEW permanent dwellings made ready for occupancy in September 
1946 totaled 49,800, continuing the increase in housing completions 
that has occurred each month since the beginning of the year. 
September completions exceeded the August figure by 7,600 and were 
more than two and a half times the number estimated for January 
1946 (18,700). 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics provides the National Hovsing 
Agency with the statistics of progress in construction of new per- 
manent dwellings in the nonfarm areas of the country. In addition 
to permanent housing, the National Housing Agency includes tem- 
porary federally financed re-use family and dormitory units, trailers, 
and conversion units in the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program 
goal of 2,700,000 units to be started by the end of 1947. 

There were 56,800 new permanent homes started in September, 
compared with 64,400 in August. The short supply of building 
materials seems to be holding down the start of new projects now; 
however, builders are concentrating on completing the huge volume 
of construction already. under way before winter sets in. 


reported by the National Housing Agency. About 362,600 per- 
manent homes were under construction at the end of September. 

Employment and expenditures on new dwellings reached their 
1946 peak in September, when 618,000 workers were employed at 
the site of new housing projects and 385 million dollars was spent 
for new residential construction in nonfarm areas. Expenditures 
on new housing have nearly tripled and employment has more than 
doubled since the beginning of the Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Program in January. 

798 


During ff 
the first 9 months of 1946, 522,300 new permanent dwellings were 
started and 286,200 were completed—about two-thirds of the total 
of 808,600 starts and 430,200 completions of all types of units as f 
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Taste 1.—Number of Dwelling Units Started and Completed Under Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Program, January—September 1946 ! 


















































| Number of dwelling units 
Started Completed 
kay Month 
New New 
Total perma- | Other? Total perma- | Other 4 
nent 2 nent 
First 9 months of 1946..............--..... 808,600 | 522,300 | 286,300 | 430,200 | 286, 200 144, 000 
a et a eo eres = 56, 500 36, 100 20, 400 28, 800 18, 700 10, 100 
DE aiendnenatoncssbecccckscukece 63, 300 43, 100 20, 200 29, 700 20, 300 9, 400 
ee RSE ee. Sarees S aee e 83, 900 60, 400 23, 500 33, 400 22, 600 10, 800 
(MMR NS LET a bk 98, 700 66, 100 32, 600 38, 400 26, 400 12, 000 
nber BRN anno sedeetueh Sb doc pepe pereebberd-— 105, 400 67, 500 37, 900 43, 800 30, 300 13, 500 
| RR Sa A Ee? 94, 600 63, 600 31, 000 51, 700 34, 900 16, 800 
ions BED. gtancmbhtilendctstatecwcecevnsccwcc< 104, 700 64, 300 40, 400 61, 400 41, 000 20, 400 
— ee 102, 600 64, 400 38, 200 63, 500 42, 200 21, 300 
ear P~ 8 > ERA SA SR a 98, 900 56, 800 42, 100 79, 500 49, 800 29, 700 
vere i Includes all private and public dwelling units except those units built on military reservations. 
lary 2 Includes i 9 ak gp units started by New York City Housing Authority and 24,900 prefabricated 
units (National Housing Agency estimate). 


3 Covers conversion units 66,800; temporary re-use units, 192,200 (National Housing Agency estimates); 
and 27,300 trailers (Bureau of the Census). 
‘ Break-down not available for conventional and prefabricated units. 


sing ‘Covers 64,600 conversion units, 52,100 re-use units, and 27,300 trailers. 
per- 

tion Total Construction Activity 
em- 


Construction activity, after climbing steadily since the end of the war, 
began to edge downward in October, according to preliminary estimates. 
Both employment (2,246,000 workers) and expenditures for work put 
in place (1,215 million dollars) were a little below September levels, 

and activity on most types of projects either remained the same or 
declined slightly. September represented the month of peak activity 
in the postwar period. 

Slackening of construction work is not unusual for this season of 
the year, especially when a high level of activity has been reached. 
However, cost uncertainties, in addition to material shortages, prob- 
ably were retarding influences that prevented still further expansion 
at a time of pressing demands. 

Construction and repair of nonfarm residential buildings declined 
slightly from the September high, with employment at 800,000 
workers and expenditures at 427 million dollars in October 1946. 
Nevertheless, both employment and expenditures were over three 
times greater than in October a year ago. 

Private nonresidential building activity in nonfarm areas remained 
practically unchanged from September. As shown by expenditure 

figures, commercial building declined for the third consecutive month 
_ in 1946. Offsetting gains in industrial and other types of building, 
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on the other hand, brought to 410 million dollars the amount spen; 
by private builders on nonresidential building as a whole. Employ. 
ment on this type of construction, 789,000 was slightly below the 
September peak. 

By the end of October, 9.7 billion dollars had been spent for con. 
struction (including minor building repairs) during 1946. This wags 
more than double the expenditures during the first 10 months of 1945, 
The dollar volume of private work put in place from January through 
October of this year amounted to 8.0 billion dollars, as against 28 
billion for the corresponding months of 1945. Expenditures fo; 
publicly financed construction were almost the same in the two 
periods—1.7 billion dollars in 1946 and 1.8 billion in 1945. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated Construction Em 1 in the United States, August—October 

















1946 and October 1945 
Estimated employment (in thousands) 
Type of project 
October | September| August October 
1946 2 1946 3 1946 3 19453 
I a ee a ee 2, 246 2, 302 2, 300 1, 175 
ae ae ee eee 1, 946 2, 002 2, 013 R06 
POI, «i ch cecnneccdtbectacacdesnowse 1, 503 1, 549 1, 582 660 
Residential (nonfarm) building................-. 603 621 627 188 
Nonresidential building-......................- 655 659 656 301 
Farm construction. ...........-....-.......-... 85 106 128 34 
bid dilincddijwecdeannchowuiindiddae 160 163 171 137 
Public construction .................22....--.21... 443 453 431 236 
ae 8 MR Ee ee Bee 243 237 219 156 
Residential building... ...............-... 115 100 82 8 
Nonresidential building.................-_. 24 26 26 89 
Wepesemmaenna 56. Lis. ois 10 10 10 7 
River, harbor, and flood control.........._- 28 29 26 20 
Streets and highways. ..................-... 53 56 59 12 
BE Gicacletinwts bead shotlowihioncliaivebiedd 13 16 16 20 
I I a 200 216 212 80 
Streets and highways. ..................... 93 97 98 41 
ie Gee Oise Dee jo lt 107 119 114 39 
ESR S SE it RTS ee 300 300 287 279 

















! Estimates include wage earners, salaried employees, and special trades contractors actively engaged on 
new construction, additions and alterations, and on repair work of the type usually odvered by buildin? 

rmits, whether ormed under contract or by force-account. (Force-account employees are workers 

ired directly by the owner and utilized as a separate work force to perform construction work of the type 
usually chargeable to capital account.) These figures should not be confused with those included in the 
Bureau’s nonagricult employment series, which covers only employees of construction contractors and 
on Federal force-account work and excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, public 
utilities, and private firms, 

? Preliminary. 

3 Revised. 

‘Includes the following force-account employees hired directly by the Federal Government: October 
1945, 17,500; August 1946, 20,600; September 1946, 21,000; October 1946, 20,000. 

5 Mainly airports, water and sewer systems, and electrification projects. 

* Includes community buildings, water supply and sewage disposal projects, and miscellaneous public 
Service enterprises. 
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TABLE 3.—Estimated Construction itures ' in the United States, August—October 
1946, October 1945, First 10 Months of 1945 and 1946 
Estimated expenditures (in millions) 
First 10 
Type of construction 
October! , bt August|October, ™onths of— 
1946 2 19464 | 19453 
1946 3 

1946 2 | 1945 3 
Total consteBOtNMM..... SIL 222. oe 5d 0 geet Ss... 222. | $1,215 | $1, 247 | $1, 236 $542 | $9,729 | $4, 536 
wow conetreetem ©. 05.22... J58......4.884........ 1,036 | 1,072 | 1,075 423 | 8,222| 3,676 
SC S..l.!.WDUlUlUlU Oe ee 785 806 821 270 | 6,527 1, 890 
Residential (nonfarm) building............._.- 330 340 345 81 2, 683 456 
Nonresidential building.....................-- 338 338 338 113 | 2,843 714 
Dt tints dl Ceccdcncccaccesvens}< 191 186 173 70 1, 436 471 
ih TS a 93 99 110 24 960 119 
) aa ER OIE Ronee ee & 54 53 55 19 447 124 
Passer eeee......... 62s... 24 UE... os 40 50 60 14 320 176 
Pb He dete gees RCCL 7 79 78 62 681 544 
i ST a a oe ee 251 265 254 153 1, 695 1, 786 
ee ee) eee ae 50 45 35 3 201 67 

Nonresidential (except military and naval 

(“ES OSS es e 30 35 32 40 267 725 

IEEE Wn cn cceeccecce 7 9 7 19 70 57 
) ad a | 2 26 25 21| 197 147 
Military and naval facilities _-............._-- 14 16 18 42 149 510 
ro mp A CAD RE Se eS Se ee 100 105 105 36 641 250 
I SSTRUSEGae Wace Casesousceesescwns- 7 64 64 32 437 234 
Es eS, ee 24 28 26 13 284 85 
yy LO Lee enepeeee eens | 3 36 38 19 153 149 
og, ER RG EF ES | 179 175 161 119 1, 507 860 




















| Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value of the volume of work put in place 
in continental United States during a given ae of time. These figures should not be confused with 
the data on value of construction reported in the table on urban building construction (table 4). 

? Preliminary. 

? Revised. 

‘ Estimates of new construction are prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and include expenditures for new construction, major additions, and 
alterations, 

‘ Expenditures for floating dry docks and facilities for the production of atomic bombs are excluded. 

6 Mainly river, harbor, flood control, reclamation, and power projects. 

‘Includes water supply, sewage disposal, and miscellaneous public-service enterprises. 

* Covers privately financed structural repairs of the type for which building permits are generally required. 


Urban Building 


Study of month-to-month changes in the amount of building 
permits issued is one means of predicting future trends in the building 
component of total construction volume. The permit valuation of 
building construction in urban areas (including the value of Federal 
construction contracts awarded) amounted to 339 million dollars in 
September, about four-fifths of the preceding month’s total and less 
than half the March peak of 741 million dollars.% The decrease 
during the month was shared by all types of building construction; 
the drop from March occurred mostly in nonresidential building. 
This decline in urban building permit valuations indicates that less 
building construction is being started now and foreshadows a drop 
in employment and expenditures during the next few months. 
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TaB_e 4.— Permit Valuation ' of Urban Building Construction, by Class of Co 
4 Str Uctio 
and by Source of Funds, September 1946 and First 9 Months of 1945 and 1044" 

Valuation (in millions) 
Class of construction First 9 m 

Septem- | August | Septem- | 7d 
ber 19462; 19463 | ber 19453 si 

1946 2 19453 

Total 

All building construction.................._.-._.___. $339 $412 $192 $3, 738 $1.1 
Seow eign © Oo.....4.55051.. SRL 2 e..;. 196 255 62 spe 5 
Ono cntcnet dbtncdussbibcances 90 93 77 : on -~ 
Additions, alterations, and repairs._............_.... 53 64 53 609 349 

Non-Federal 

All building construction............................ 316 351 187 3, 469 964 
Sapte 6 85-2... iti. ns Bic nddbcs cade 174 195 62 1, 692 351 
kl RE ES! Be Fea 90 93 73 1,1 m 
Additions, alterations, and repairs..................- 52 63 52 589 317 
Federal i 

All building construction. -........................-.. 23 561 5 6 269 pat 
New residential 4.......................-.-...-----.- 22 $60; ¢ 228 30 
| ,tiwistiCi‘(‘(‘“‘“‘“RRE ES ST eS 0 0 4 18 
Additions, alterations, and repairs..................- 1 1 1 2 




















1 Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded 


3 Prelim 


3 Re 


inary. vised. 
‘ Includes value of dormitories and other nonhousekeeping residential buildings in addition to house. 


7 units. 


udes $22,241,000, the estimated cost of 3,485 dwelling units in New York City Housing Authority 
projects. These projects, although financed solely with city funds, are included with F n 


order to segregate public from private housing. All o 


State or local government funds are included under “‘non-Federal. 
* Includes $36,748,850, the estimated cost of 6,741 dw 


Authority projects. 


Taste 5.—Number and Permit Valuation: of New Dwelling 


7 Value less than $500,000. 


, projects in 
ther types of building construction financed with 


ating name contained in New York City Housing 


Units Scheduled To Be 


Started in All Urban Areas, September 1946 and First 9 Months of 1945 and 1946 






































eeeeee am \enntenttie First 9 months of— 
, ptember m 
Source of funds and type of dwelling 1946 2 1946 3 Vos ; 
1946 2 1945! 
Number of dwelling units 
Bip BPTI 6) < bh phe 5 - cts on des bbb eel 44,012 55, 081 14, 655 414, 396 101, 667 
Privately financed____.___..-.........._- 020 38, 660 14,619 | 340, 236 | 91, 543 
 etteherienendicteocsathmeedarticonaed 29, 313 32, 921 12, 567 287, 144 75, 998 
EG hb dhe a hho sasbboe 048 1, 943 845 19, 659 6, 081 
RE enactment, - seni 3, 659 3, 796 1, 207 33, 433 9, 464 
Federally financed *_................-.-..- 8, 992 16, 421 36 74, 160 10, 124 
Valuation (in thousands) iri! 
ene = Ae RR CTS: $193, 888 $247, 818 $60, 154 | $1,873, 699 $374, 472 
EE ntinnamecuniodimpinannad 172, 507 193, 470 60,133 | 1, 660, 431 347, 122 
eee ee eee ee: See 150, 633 168, 555 52, 537 1, 453, 313 297, 839 
See a al ea TRCN ee eA 8, 951 8, 654 3, 197 81, 964 19, 768 
pp eee ee ae ee ee 12, 923 16, 261 4, 399 125, 154 29, 1s 
EE Foc ccnncnnccccnsscancnce 21, 381 54, 348 21 213, 268 27, 350 

















| Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 


2 Preliminary. 





* Revised. * Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 


5 Includes multifamily oe with stores. 
* For number of, and estima cost of, dwelling units contained = New York City 


projects but included here with federally financed housing, see table 


Housing Authority 
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Hours and Earnings 


In August 1946, weekly earnings in private building construction 
remained practically unchanged from the July average, which was the 
highest for any month during the period for which monthly data are 
available—1940 to date. Weekly earnings reached the high average 
of $56.67 in August. because of a slight increase during the month in 
hourly earnings in almost all the building trades. 

The average workweek of 38.2 hours in August (exactly the same 
as the July average) was 2% hours below the wartime peak in October 
1944. On the other hand, average hourly earnings ($1.482) were the 
highest recorded thus far. Average hourly pay was at peak in August 
not only in building. construction as a whole but in almost all of the 
special trades as well, the only exceptions being carpentry and excava- 
tion and foundation work. 

TaBLE 6,—Average Hours and Earnin ne on Private Construction Projects for Selected 
Types of Work, August 1946 '! 


[Subject to revision] 


A. 





Average hours per | Average w eekly earn-| Average hourly earn- 









































| week ings ? ings 
Type of work | ) 
| Aug.| July | Aug.| Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. 
1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 
| 
oSeeatl | 
All types of work................-- -----| 38.6 38.6 | @) |$56.49 |$56.16 | (@) | $1. 462) $1.454| ©) 
Building construction...............--.- | 38.2 | 38.2 | 40.3 | 56.67 | 56.25 |$55.79 | 1.482 | 1.473 | $1. 383 
General contractors_............---- | 37.8 | 37.7 | 39.5 | 53.66 | 53.01 | 52.17 | 1.419 | 1.408 1. 319 
Special building trades 4.___._____-- 38.7 | 38.8 | 40.8 | 60.34 | 60.09 | 58.28 | 1.558 | 1.547 1. 430 
Plumbing and heating......_.._| 39.5 | 39.4 | 41.4 | 61.43 | 60.92 | 57.47 | 1.555 | 1.548 1. 389 
Painting and decorating ---_--_-_-_- 37.8 | 37.6 | 39.7 | 59.75 | 58.81 | 59.35 | 1.581 | 1.565 1. 497 
Electrical work .................| 40.3 | 40.9 | 44.5 | 67.58 | 67.94 | 67.87 | 1.678 | 1.661 1. 526 
Rae eee ee ee _..| 38.6 | 38.7 | 38.2 | 58.36 | 57.38 | 54.74 | 1.510 | 1. 484 1. 432 
Plastering and lathing--_---_-_-_- 37.7 | 37.2 | 34.9 | 64.60 | 61.75 | 54.20 | 1.716 | 1.659 1. 552 
ig SL EERE OS Ws Oe | 39.4 | 39.1 | 40.1 | 56.82 | 57.07 | 53.89 | 1.442 | 1. 458 1. 345 
Roofing and sheet metal_-....._| 37.7 | 38.1 | 38.3 | 53.30 | 53.11 | 53.11 | 1.414 | 1.393 1. 385 
Excavation and foundation. -_. | 38.3 | 38.8 | 40.3 | 54.21 | 55.28 | 53.52 | 1.416 | 1.423 | 1.328 
Nonbuilding construction. ---___- - aI 41.0 | 41.0} @ | 55.46 | 55. 68 (3) 1.353 | 1.357 (3) 
Highway and streets...._......_.._- 40.9 | 41.0 (@) | 54.39 | 53.93 (3) 1.331 | 1.315 (3) 
Heavy construction.....__- > CREE | 41.1 | 40.7 (3) 56.72 | 56.81 (3) 1. 382 | 1.396 (?) 
SS Cote SRR ae tase | 40.9 41.9 (8) 53.40 | 55.12 (3) 1.305 | 1.315 (3) 











' Includes all firms reporting during the months shown (about 9,000) but not necessarily identical estab- 
: fe a when multiplied by weekly hours of work may not exactly equal weekly earnings 


2 Not available ne prior to February 1946. 
‘ Includes types not shown separately. 
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Labor Force, September 1946 





WHO IS COUNTED IN THE LABOR FORCE 


Labor Force.—Persons 14 years of age and over who are employed or 
unemployed during the census week (the week contaiuing the eighth 
day of the month). 


Employed.—Those who, during the census week, (1) work full or part 
time for pay or profit; (2) work without pay in a family enterprise 
(farm or business) at least 15 hours; or (3) have a job but do not 
work because of illness, vacation, labor-management dispute, bad 
weather, or lay-off with definite instructions to return to work within 
30 days. 


Unemployed.—Those not working, but seeking a job. 








j 





Unemployment remained virtually unchanged between August 
and September, totaling 2,070,000, according to the Bureau of the 
Census Monthly Report on the Labor Force. Employment decreased 
seasonally by 590,000, and the civilian labor force declined by 560,000 
to a total of 59,440,000. 

A drop in unemployment among teen-age youths as school terms 
began was offset by increases in other groups—particularly among 
adult women. Veterans’ unemployment continued at the level of 
800,000. 

Seasonal declines of 390,000 in the number of persons working on 
farms and of 200,000 in nonagricultural employment combined to 
account for the total reduction in employment. The decrease i 
nonfarm employment represented the net effect of several opposing 
forces. The number of youngsters quitting their jobs to return to 
school overbalanced a considerable inflow of veterans and adult 
women to nonfarm activities. 


Nonagricultural employment of women over 20 years of age in-| 


creased about 250,000 between August and September—the third 
804 
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successive monthly gain. This gain and the rise in the number of 
ynemployed adult women noted above point to a reversal of the 
postwar trend toward reduction in the number of women workers. 
Many women have entered or reentered the labor market in response 
to higher labor demand and the pressure of rising living costs. The 
increase in labor market participation of women, however, has been 
limited by high marriage and birth rates. This is borne out by the 
fact that nonagricultural employment of young women aged 20 to 34 
has not increased since June and actually decreased slightly between 
August and September. 

Agricultural employment, continuing the downswing from the 
summer peak, totaled 8,740,000 in September. This was approxi- 
mately the same level as a year earlier. 

' Total Labor Force in the United States, Classified by Emo nt Status, Hours Worked, 
and Sex, August and September 1946 and September 1945 


{[Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 












































Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 years of 
age and over ! 
Total, both sexes Male Female 
d Item 

_ | Sep- | Sep- Sep- | Sep- _ | Sep- | Sep- 

om tem- | tem- 2. tem- | tem- - tem- | tem- 

1946 ber | ber 1946 ber | ber 1946 ber | ber 

1946 | 1045 1946 | 1945 1946 | 1945 
is en ES a ET ee See Pee 62, 380/61, 660) 64, 790/45, 170!44, 360/45, 870/17, 210) 17, 300/18, 920 
bt el ce ta ae a ee 60, 000) 59, 440/ 52, 900)42, 830/42, 170/34, 250/17, 170/17, 270/18, 650 
ee 4. cand edped 2, 040} 2,070) 1,650} 1, 580) 1,580) 930 460 490 720 
ee oe ee Oe 57, 960/57, 370/51, 250/41, 250/40, 590/33, 320/16, 710/16, 780) 17, 930 
No SES Pa ee 48, 830) 48, 630) 42, 450/33, 940/33, 810/26, 660/14, 890) 14, 820/15, 790 
orked 35 hours or more... -_-_--- 41, 000) 41, 960/29, 890/29, 860/30, 290; 20, 490/11, 140)11, 670) 9, 400 
Worked 15-34 hours............--- 3, 640) 9,070) 1,940) 1, 760) 4,460) 1,860} 1,880) 4,610 
Worked 1-14 hours 3____......._-. 950} 1, 130) 1, 250 400 440 450 550 690 800 
With a job but not at work ¢_.___- 3, 080} 1,900) 2,240) 1,740) 1,320) 1,260) 1,340) 580) 980 
4 te ec I EA ES. 9, 130) 8, 740) 8, 800} 7,310] 6, 780) 6, 660) 1, 820) 1,960) 2, 140 
Worked 35 hours or more..._..-..- 6, 970! 7, 120) 6,550) 6,210} 6,030) 5,570} 760) 1,090) 980 
Worked 15-34 hours..............- 1, 820) 1,330) 1,810 870 540} 810 950 790) 1,000 

Worked 1-14 hours 3_______...__-- 140} 170) 220) (°*) 100} 130 C (*) (*) 

With a job but not at work ¢_.___- 200; 120) 220 150 110} 150) (*) | (*) | (*) 








1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases where the quantities stown are 
relatively small. Therefore, the smaller estimates should be used with caution; those under 100,000 are 
“hot premes in the table but are replaced with an asterisk (*). All data exclude persons in institutions. 

* Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. Estimates of the armed 
’ forces during the census week are projected from data on net strength as of the first of the month. 
* Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 15 hours); these persons 
’ are classified as not in the labor force. 
‘ Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during the census week because of 
iliness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to 
return to Work within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


POPPIN 





ores of Employment Reports for September 1946 


IN SEPTEMBER 1946 the number of employees in nonagricultural 
‘establishments passed the 40-million mark for the first time since 
December 1944 and was only 700,000 or 1% percent below the wartime 
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eak, (December 1943). Between August and September 1946, op. 
Pp » 


ployment rose by 281,000 to a level of 40,146,000 while unemploymen; 
according to the Bureau of the Census, remained at about 2 million. 
In addition to the employment gains of 174,000 in manufacturing 
and 108,000 in trade, the reopening of schools was reflected in a ris 
of 54,000 in government employment. Despite the increase, goverp. 
ment employment was still almost % million below a year ago. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Of the 174,000 workers added to manufacturing between August and 
September, 138,000 were production workers. Most of this increase 
was concentrated in the heavy goods group where 6 of the major 
groups reported a gain. The automobile industry, with a gain of 
33,000 workers, was in the lead, with increases of about 14,000 each 
in iron and steel and electrical machinery, and 19,000 in the other 
machinery group. 

In the nondurable goods group, only food showed a decline between 
August and September. The over-all gain for the month was 36,000, 
due chiefly to employment increases of 34,000 in the textile and 
apparel combined. 


TaBiLe 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, }y 
Industry Division 





Estimated number of employees 
(in thousands) 


























Industry division 

Septem- | August July Septem- 

ber 1946 1946 1946 ber 1945 

Taeeees Games, GUT enn nn ee ue amdonne 40, 146 39, 865 39, 260 36, 398 
a  ) Re ee ee 14.752 | 14.578] 14.245| 13,18 
) REE a ee EER - AIR ee BT hn FRE AUT le TOE one dD EE 824 828 815 7H 
Contract construction and Federal force-account construction. 2, 094 2, 091 1, 976 45 
Transportation and public utilities_................---....-...- 3, 949 3, 998 3, 963 3, 831 
POR cr cecemrenemtnereimmedewewerveessewssswereenpemneewesTs 7, 924 7, 826 7,740 | 7, 148 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous. -_...................-..... 5, 155 5, 160 5, 152 4, 603 
Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal force- " 
lll te yay ta cen eater 5, 448 5, 304 5, 369 5, 933 





! Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishment: 
who worked or received pay during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, 
oetgmpleres persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. 

? Estimates for manufacturing have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1944 data made availab/: 
by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. These estimates, which ar 
comparable with the production-worker estimates in table 2, supersede those shown in mimeographed re 
leases dated prior to July 18, 1946, and issues of the Monthly Labor Review dated prior to August 1% 
Data from January 1943 forward were affected by this revision. A complete series from 1939 to date is 
available upon request. 
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TssL& 2.—Estimated Number” of Production Workers and Indexes of Production- 
Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ' 



































| 
Estimated number | proguction-worker 
workers (in 100) 
Group thousands) 

Septem- | Septem- | Septem- | Septem- 

ber 1946 | ber 1945 | ber 1946 | ber 1945 
00 a teenntencemnecentncarecerecececesacssesncenes 12, 019 10, 529 146. 7 128.5 
Durable Foods hy Ey eee peer ayes echackaiiiniatl 6, 091 5, 234 168. 7 144.9 
Nondurable goods... .......-........--. -- destellid. sdb 5, 928 5, 295 129. 4 115.6 
fron and steel and their products... ._........2-...-.22-.--2..-- 1, 456 1, 240 146.9 125.1 
ee a eee 542 445 209. 3 171.5 
Machinery, except electrical_................-...-.----.--...-.- 1,070 913 202. 5 172.7 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles......_......___- 444 788 279.8 496 .5 
MeRREEED. 6, Bh dabb de dete cen sAnsiwcddede SCION Jake 764 426 189.8 105.9 
Nonferrous metals and their products...................-.-_-.. 396 301 172.9 131.2 
Lumber and timber basic products -___.........-..__..--.-.--- 624 508 148. 5 120.8 
Furniture and finished lumber products__._----- LPAI ET” ee age 388 303 118. 2 92.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products__................-.-.-.-.---.--- 407 310 138. 7 105.7 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures. ___..__.___. 1, 212 1, 051 106. 0 91.9 
Apparel and other finished textile products. _............. ...-- 1, 068 911 135. 3 115.3 
Leather and leather products...............--....-._--.- 2.2L 355 305 102. 4 88.0 
Del ciccbshcddlind 6eGatiadiinddbbaraess ee oe 1, 157 1, 183 135. 4 138.4 
Tobacco Manufactures. --...............-.- PS etsshe P's Osi obs tien 87 83 93. 5 89.5 
oC. Ee eee ee eee 368 312 138. 6 117.5 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries.................-..-. 387 324 117.9 98 .8 
Chemicals and allied products__..._.............-.-.---.-.----- 484 496 167.9 172.1 
Products of petroleum and coal__..........-.-...-222-.22 Le. 152 131 143.8 123.3 
EE ES EE a, a eee 230 165 190. 1 136.5 
Ds don nnnitedapencudecccsccssddincsiuccees | 428 334 174.9 136.5 





| The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 
1944 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 


Public Employment 


Federal employment fell almost 110,000 in the month ending 
September 1, to a level of 2.6 million in both domestic and foreign 
areas and 2.2 million in the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 


The War and Navy Departments were the only agencies showing 
/marked declines and the Veterans’ Administration and War Assets 
Administration were the only ones showing real uptrends. (Employ- 
'ment of the War and Navy Departments fell 116,000, while that of 


the War Assets Administration and Veterans’ Administration gained 
13,000 during the month.) More than half the September decline 
was in foreign areas where operations requiring the services of aliens 
were drastically curtailed by the War Department. 

Although, since the close of the war, the net reduction in Federal 
employment has amounted to 1,300,000 in both foreign and domestic 


areas, the war agencies have contracted by 1,500,000 (52 percent). 


The chief expanding agencies—the Veterans’ Administration, War 
Assets Administration, and Post Office Department—have added 


- 200,000. 


Employment in the Washington, D. C., metropolitan area declined 


2,000 during the month to a total of 242,000 in the three Federal 


branches, the executive, legislative, and judicial. Although this was 
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the lowest level reached since April 1942, employment in the Washing. Mili 
ton area had edged upwards from the start of the European war anq MBpurea' 
in April 1942 was 115,000 higher than, or almost double, its Septembe, Min 
1939 strength. During the first postwar year, Federal employmen; [person 
in the District of Columbia declined 23,000 but, owing to pay ip. HBmonth 
creases which affected nearly all employees at some time during th 

year, aggregate pay rolls were about the same in September 194, M121 ‘ 
as in September 1945. 

Because of the more drastic cuts in Federal employment outsid, 
the National Capital, total Federal pay rolls were reduced in the firs; 
postwar year by approxinatly $118,000,000 a month. Year: 

Source of data.—Data for the Federal executive service are reported 
through the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legis. 
lative and judicial services and Government corporations are reported 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment on Federal force. 












































































account construction is included in both the executive branch (tables3 Bente 
and 4) and in construction employment (table 5). Spombe 
Septem 
Taste 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls for ae Services and for Government aes 
Corporations in Months 
uly 1946. 
| August 1 
Executive ! 'Septembe 
Continental | Govern- 
Year and month Total ntansemggreng fi | Judicial | ment 
All areas tions ? Septembe 
Washing- Septembe 
Total ton, D. C., Septem be 
area 
July =: 
Employment ! tems 
September 1939_............ A 954,018 | 912,852} 125,092 5, 532 2, 162 25,571 in 
September 1940... .______. 1, 107,053 | 1,072,173 | 1,007,503 | 143, 318 6, O11 2, 482 2.37 HR 1 Inciuc 
September 1941__....._.... 1, 547,779 | 1, 508, 554 | 1,401,471 | 187,626 6, 048 2, 578 30, 5 HO (table 5). 
September 1942... =. 2, 550, 823 | 2,337,024 | 276,184| 517, 2662) 33.28 ry, 
September 1943... 3, 230, 958 | 3,186,181 | 2,848,050) 271,973| 6,221) 2651| 35,9 Mi Mnsntics, 1 
September 1944......__..._. 3, 375, 279 | 3,331,179 | 2, 908, 498 264, 535 6, 272 | 2, 641 35,18 fie 3 | 
September 1945............- 3, 727, 474 | 3,683,661 | 2,819, 360 251, 090 6, 445 2, 883 34,485 Be contract | 
© ‘Incluc 
pina 8 po AE io 2,725,779 | 2,682, 586 | 2,266,850 | 235,112) 6,607; 3,063| 33,4 Mt Empl 
A _ EMA SA EVE SAREE? 2, 661,921 | 2,618,805 | 2, 250, 166 234, 758 6, 736 3, 036 33, 44 ' #8ubje 
September 1046 4. ....._.... 2, 2, 512, 471 | 2, 200,271 232, 602 6, $25 3, 075 32, 1 . ' Data: 
»pay for fo 
Pay rolls (in thousands) § | 
September 1943.._..........| $660,657 | $652,896 | $000,370 $55,280 | $1,502 $768 | $5, 
September 1944. ........-... 683, 744 675, 875 623, 216 54, 921 1, 522 755 | 5, 82 3 
September 19454... ...____. 631, 011 622, 992 554, 141 52, 953 1, 749 781 5, 439 Dat 
i pe 534, 406 525, 674 486, 965 57, 280 2, 093 945 5, 64 q 
August 1946 4. _............ 530,631 | 521,859 | 485,176 57, 135 2, 106 1, 009 5, 65 ngs ¢ 
September 1946 #. .......... 513, 409 504, 554 468, 429 55, 245 2,111 1, 136 5, G8 Const 
1 Includes employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projec 
(table 5). July 1945, data include clerks at third-class post offices who were previously worki0i 
on 8 contract . Data exclude substitute rural mail 


carriers. 
? Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Co., the Federal Reserve banks, and banks of (2: 
Farm Credit Administration. Data for other Government corporations are included under the executi’' 


? Employment is as of the first of the calendar month. 
‘ Subject to revision. 
5 Data are for all pay periods ending within the calendar month, Beginning July 1945, this represeo" 
pay for four weeks for most employees. 
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Military personnel and pay figures are reported monthly to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics but are published here only quarterly. 

Mimeographed tables giving civilian employment and military 
personnel and pay, monthly, 1939 to date, and civilian pay rolls, 
monthly, 1943 to date, are available upon request. 


ase 4.—Employment and Pay Rolls for the Executive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ected Months ! 





War agencies ? 


Other agencies 3 

















































4 September 1943 


September 1946 ® 




















Year and month an Conti- Outside Conti- | Outside 
agencies nental conti- nental conti- 

Total ; nental Total : nental 

United United United United 

States States 4 States States 4 

Employment § 
954, 018 218, 966 187, 707 31, 259 735, 052 725, 145 9, 907 
1, 072, 173 310, 229 257, 532 52, 697 761, 944 749, 971 11, 973 
, 554 686, 889 593, 278 93, 611 821, 665 808, 193 13, 472 
September 1942........-- 2, 550, 823 | 1, 690, 437 491, 058 199, 379 860, 386 845, 966 14, 420 
3, 186, 181 | 2, 367,260 | 2, 046, 044 321, 216 818, 921 802, 006 16, 915 
3, 331, 179 | 2, 483,878 | 2, 076, 989 406, 889 847, 301 831, 509 15, 792 
3, 683, 661 | 2, 749, 226 | 1, 908, 339 839, 887 934, 435 910, 021 24, 414 
eee Paes Se 682, 586 | 1, 547, 893 159, 084 388, 809 | 1, 134, 693 | 1, 107, 766 26, 927 
2, 618, 805 | 1, 470, 771 , 129, 379 341, 392 | 1, 148, 034 , 120, 787 27, 247 
September 1946 & 2, 512, 471 | 1, 358, 853 074, 300 284, 553 | 1, 153, 618 , 125, 971 27, 647 
Pay rolls (in thousands) ’ 

$652, 896 | $491, 580 | $442, 788 $48, 792 $161, 316 $157, 582 $3, 734 
E 675,875 | 505, 154 455, 901 49, 253 170, 721 167, 315 3, 406 
September 1945 6 622,992 | 434,620 370, 727 63, 893 188, 372 183, 414 4, 958 
if aa ere 525, 674 277, 907 245, 220 32, 687 247, 767 241, 745 6, 022 
521, 859 271, 432 241, 223 30, 209 250, 427 243, 953 6, 474 
504, 554 . 223, 533 20, 564 251, 458 244, 896 6, 562 













Construction 


¥ ‘Includes employses on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects 
) 


Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
"nautics, The Panama Canal, and the emergency war agencies. 
| ‘Beginning July 1945, data include clerks at third-class post offices who previously were working on a 
| contract basis. Data exclude substitute rural mail carriers. 
‘Includes Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 

' 'Employment is as of the first of the calendar month. 

§ Subject to revision. 

’ Data are for all pay periods ending within the calendar month. Beginning July 1945, this represents 
pay for four weeks for most employees. 


Data on construction employment and on average hours and earn- 
ings on private construction projects are given in the section on 
‘Construction (p. 798). 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 
Employment, August 1946 


MONTHLY reports on employment and pay rolls are presente; 
below for more than 150 manufacturing industries and for 27 nop. 
manufacturing industries, including water transportation and class | 
steam railroads. Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturiyg 
industries are based on reports of the number of employees and amoyp; 
of pay rolls for the period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries: 
































See footnotes at end of table. 


Estimated number of production worker, 
in thousands) 
Industry group and industry —. 
August July June | August 
1946 1946 1946 {| = 1945 
All manufacturing - -._------- weniedpiciehtets 11, 881 11, 552 11, 412 12, 179 
Durance GeeGs. ... siiidsw. 2S dd ey —e, Foyt 5, 828 5, 713 | 6. 779 
Nondurable goods____.__--- eaey ie? pudieie tena at did | 5,884 5, 724 5, 699 | 5,40 
Durable goods et . 7 ntti p. _— 
Iron and steel and their products-_-_._...............---.-------- 1, 433 1, 390 1,351 | 1,49 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. __-......_---. 481.1 469. 5 453.1 | 4 
Gray-iron and semisteel costings ee... 5 Sk. BE. 81.6 80.7 78.2 68 
pL re eee Pee ee et ee 24.2 23.7 23. 7 ya) 
Stee] castings... .. ....-.-.--.-----«-- oe OF (eae 50. 2 50. 2 50.8 58 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. ......___.. Beat: B tog 17.1 18.3 16. 2 | 14 
Tin cans and other tinware - - - ae! Foe ee ee 44.4 43.4 41.9 | 40).5 
Wire drawn from purchased rods?________- ons 29. 1 28. 7 28.6 | 29. § 
nics dng nechdcbedtiencetbentcwusinnd Pa ee 39. 5 36. 5 34.3 | 
Cutlery and edge tools____. eat 25.7 25.4 25.5 | 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, ‘and saw 7s) 2 25. 6 24.3 25. 3 | 
Hardware -. SRR SRREE am eeeeeren! WoT 45.9 44.8 45.1 | 
Plumbers’ supplies. 27. 1 25.8 25. 6 | 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipme nt, not elsewhere | 
qeemneeh ici... ih Atl... We det...4-58h lobes licks 56.8 54.0 51.9 | 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam a 48. 0 47.7 46.2 | 14 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing as 79.0 75. 4 73.0 | 75 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork __-------. 55. 5 53. 2 50. 9 | 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim...-.---_--.--- 11.0 9.8 8.6 | 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. ___---- wey ae ) eee 18.7 17.6 17.4 | 
Forgings, iron and steel ' Bhdowhied 26.3 25.3 25.9 
Wrought pipe, welded and heav y eS LAT NRT a 12.3 10.9 10.7 21 
Screw-machine products and wood screws sktebebedesa 27.8 26.8 27.2 4 
Steel barrels, Kegs, ¢ a oe cD nartietes} 6.2 5.6 5.5 a] 
Firearms. .---.---- napatvithalnss <= dy 4ddpniiiesetn, aie semen 14.0 13. 3 12. 6 
Electrical machinery et) ; on én. jnatens tio 520 504 501 fd 
Electrical equipment-.- PR, “\ 286. 7 278. 7 276.9 75 
Radios and phonographs- -------. — i: 82.3 76.8 76.8 ys 
Communication equipment..-......._-- ud. a ae 86. 0 86. 0 85.7 93 
Machinery, except electrical ...._.........:......-..-.-.----- _.-| 1,051 1, 027 1, 011 1, 076 
Machinery and machine-shop products._...._.--- eiitieeniahitasal 356. 6 351. 5 347.6 398.9 
re er 45.1 43.6 40.8 | 57 
TEED capnmngqcecedcsutpnapenuiiunesstatsts Mpsencsmy 52.8 52. 4 49.3 | 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractere.i.i3..i-i34.ti0.-2 40.7 40.8 40.6 | 
EE i OS es » OP. > oath, SEM 61.3 59. 2 59. 3 | 
Machine-tool accessories.............................--.-.-- 50. 2 48.7 48. 4 | 
ee NN eh, cn cnudets dott <bptee <b opmretegeate 32.7 31.7 32. 1 2 
Pumps and pumping equipment--__...............---+.--- 56.9 54.6 54.7 | 62 
> EE ee 19.4 18,2 18. 4 | 12 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines -_-____--...__- 33. 2 33. 5 33.0 2 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic. -_-_-.--_.._- 11.5 10.3 10.7 l 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial. -___- dieedeuneinls 9.7 9.8 9.5 g 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment. -_---- RR Ee 60. 6 59. 2 57.4 43.8 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles.._.__........... 453 461 462 1, 468 
DOI a « « dhctetittagiin sabi th thiiinn cdtian Gbis tein 26. 8 26. 2 26. 5 i) 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad ._.................-.--... 46.8 45.8 42.8 | : 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines. -_.........._.- 134.6 129.0 125. 5 | 430. 
OU Leer ee rere 27.7 26. 5 26. 0 154 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding -...........................-- 158.8 175.1 183. 2 647. 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts......................---.-. 10.7 10. 5 10.3 | 84 
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Taste 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries— 























Continued 
Estimated number of production workers 
(in thousands) 
Industry group and industry 
August July June August 
1946 1946 1946 1945 
Durable goods—Continued 
automobiles. 22.--<.¢ neds -so-epeeddecceeae eee A 731 699 668 556 
Nonferrous metals and their products. --..........--..-..---..-- 392 378 365 378 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals. -__-_-_-_- 36.9 35. 5 29.7 38. 0 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals, ex- 

OE EE BE ES 2S EES ene 61.5 59.8 57.2 61.7 
pe ES ET I ee, eee 27.5 26. 1 26. 7 22.8 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings__--_------ 17.4 16. 6 a3 13. 0 
ern ME WDD oo, nce cdcccccocccceccdccecnce 14.2 13.7 13.9 10. 5 
Si hencenetnsncesdssccdseenseccencesces 29.9 29. 1 28. 1 21.6 
TE AE EE LSE ee eee 49. 1 48. 3 47.6 59. 0 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified.._.........-.._-- 26. 4 24.9 24.8 30. 8 

Lumber and timber basic products..__-_-_____- RNS ee 625 603 594 524 
Sawmills and logging camps.-.._........................--- 235.3 229.0 226. 6 215.1 
EN I a eae oe 73.4 70. 7 70. 2 65. 9 

Furniture and finished lumber products______._...........---- 388 376 374 330 
Miattreme ane Deaguprmgs. ... ..................-...---s 21.9 20.7 20. 2 17.1 
EE TS Se eee eee 165.3 160. 9 160. 2 141.1 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar._...._....______- id sn ale 25.3 24.7 24.6 24.8 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods___._...__._....___-.--- 13.1 13.1 13.4 11.6 
og ey hs oe cece ecsdacoccun 12.5 12.2 11.7 10.0 
Wood, turned and shaped-__.._____._._..._.__-- Psersrics: 22.7 22.0 22.8 21.1 

Stone, clay, and glass products._._..._-......_..-___-- 404 390 387 317 
Glass and glassware_--_--_- a 103. 7 100. 1 101.3 87.0 
Glass products made from purchased glass__ s250<% 12.0 11.5 11.9 10.0 
EE ES a ee i 29.1 28.2 27.3 18. 2 
Brick, tile, and terra SR Eee 63. 4 62. 4 58.8 41.6 
Pottery EES 47.2 45.6 45.4 37.7 
TES S| RR EE ES eee aS ee ne 5.8 5.5 5.1 4.1 
W board, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral wool. ---- 10.9 8.8 10.5 9.1 
EE EE, GE ET a eae 8.9 8.8 8.7 7.5 
Marble, granite, slata, and other products. ee amen 17.3 16.9 16. 6 13.1 
i Se ee 2S Cee 19.0 18.8 18.6 19.8 
ES Ee een 20.0 19.1 19. 2 18.8 

Nondurable goods 

Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures___-_-_-_--_--- 1,197 1, 183 1,199 1,049 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares__.........___._--. 452. 3 445.0 447.7 407.3 
SR Ee ea 14.1 13.7 i4,1 13.0 
CE EEE SRE TEE ee 92. 6 90.9 91.8 85. 0 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dy eing and 

ee ee ed ncubgieauhemeanmneen 155.8 155.0 160.1 134. 3 
ss ES EINE OE: eee 114.1 113.3 114.3 95. 5 
Knitted i eM Sew ccacacsusese 11.2 11.1 11.2 9.7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves.................____. 29.7 30.0 31.3 25.9 
“"") (i tS 35. 2 34.9 35. 3 32.7 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, ennai woolen and 

nt mane 63.8 63.0 63.7 55.8 
Carpets and rugs, wool_................___- EES 24. 2 23. 7 24.0 18.8 
SE ea aT 9.0 10.7 11.0 9.0 
Jute goods, SE iicclDMibarnsdenenenanneanannenn 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.2 
i | t= a A RE EEE: 14.9 14.4 15.3 14.3 

Apparel and other finished textile products_.........._____.___- 1, 049 999 1, 031 897 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified._._________________- 197. 1 191.6 195. 4 185.9 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear-___..............__.......___- 54.5 53.8 53.9 47.5 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s___.._.__________________.- 11.9 11.3 11.8 11.3 
a cwwweens 13.3 13.3 13.7 14.0 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified___..........___- 211.5 195. 7 212. 6 190. 4 
Corsets and allied garments. _...........................-- 15.9 15. 6 16. 2 13.4 
Ne ee ae cemenebleenecs 18.7 17.1 16. 5 17.5 
ne a ee 2.3 2.2 2.3 2.5 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads.........______._______ 13.2 13.5 13.4 10. 2 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc........_____. a 10.9 10. 6 10. 5 10.6 
ne er ad, ee  ncencncsenwan 13.6 14.6 13.7 14.4 

Leather and leather products............................_.__--- 354 355 358 313 
AT a. FS EL, . SS ST 41.8 41.6 43.0 38. 2 
Boot onal shoe cut stock and findings.......__..____________ 18. 2 17. 18. 1 16.3 
I Nt nce kk Sead sid dalek datide os vn sk 191.4 193. 3 194. 2 169. 1 
Leather gloves and mittens........................__._____- 11.1 11.3 11.5 11.3 
i i Rs Ae ie SN md 14.7 14.3 14.0 13.1 

718951—46——-11 
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Taste 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries— 























Continued 

+ oh 
Estimated number of production Workers 
(in thousands) ‘ 
Industry group and industry = 

August July June August 

1946 1946 1946 1945 
ee 
Nondurable goods—Continued 

NR EIR ER Es a AES n= ET TEETER, ACEI 1, 166 1, 102 1, 017 1, 102 
Slaughtering and meat packing....-..............-..------ 1 138. 4 123.4 128, 3 124.3 
BNE co bBbccncccccesbcccemcedétvccccccscesoncessecsessess 26. 1 26. 4 26. 1 24 6 
Condensed and evaporated milk... .......................- 15, 0 15.7 15.7 15.8 
BOD GODT oawe coco ctewsocccosepsnipcocccoccoecoeoocenvenserer 20.2 20. 9 19.8 17.3 

8 ea RES Cece BS Tbe date chchinwinty alien eadaniaiaiiiin, 29. 5 28.3 26. 9 OT 
Feeds, prepared_................- EE BowPqspy oo 0 22. 4 21.7 20.8 22 9 
DRE PGES, 26. dcwth dp diinecadéccsheodonmememeetiiina 10.1 9.5 9.9 9.5 
er oe as I kee! RS ie leiecpmeny wins} ow 236. 9 234. 0 234. 2 248 9 
2... 5 a ei acnadescecceencesvemoednen 14.0 14.2 14.2 13.6 
Sugar, B06... 25-02 ---- nn ane o-oo one-one ennneeeene- 6.8 4.5 4.7 5.0 
EE IEE Cee tebbebebetaeetniehaptinitete> 48.7 46. 1 47.2 50.2 
Beverages, nonalcoholic. .............--.----------------+-- 25. 6 25.7 24.9 26, 2 
jt . hin, ek isetst belle tadekeoresumanhelbes 52. 4 52.0 50.9 53 8 
FO — ee eee 206. 5 183. 9 111.4 179.5 

SD HG. nn cocchdediie~~<dnestcscncescussnasees 86 85 86 79 
EG ELITE LL AEA? 33.3 33. 6 33. 6 33.7 
otra SS OP EE OS ea ae 38.8 37.6 39.2 31 4 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff___.............- 7.7 7.6 7.3 84 

Baer GG ie POs < ons a n ae ate oo nn occ 366 361 364 311 
eta lige nie denon cunccamemeledacitinn 167.8 166. 2 167.6 143. 1 

Paper goods, other - _- -- BEES ne EEE 4 cere epee, Sr liesatakes 46. 2 45.5 46.4 42 
NS dba I ttn cnccen dp dtbnanntnatancacccoccesecsecs 10.3 10. 2 10.5 9,2 
ak 8 ee es bse naieaiel 13.8 14.1 14.3 ll.4 
Paper boxes_-__----- essai es.tsatddtesscsadusedaed 87.2 85.6 86. 6 75.8 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries... __......_.....-... 385 383 379 322 
0 le EE Eas 131.1 130.1 129.9 109.9 
i a ee camenenibaenane 158. 7 159. 5 156. 4 133.2 
a te iinet, ida dudnoncunenennoumennbman 29.1 28. 8 28.7 24.1 
AE te ES Se RE fla: acai INR Ho a 32.1 31.2 31.4 27. ( 

Chemicals and allied products. -_-............--.2.-2-- 2222 Lee. 475 472 476 600 

Pamem, Veeumem, Gite GONTO Nw... os ccc bc ccececese- 35.9 35. 6 35.3 29 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides _ __ -_-_- swrcnneaatedinlnaee 51.8 51.4 51.4 49, ¢ 
eR ee eee 12.4 12.6 12.1 12. 
ee. Jct tes 5b Me Ocesddedosededsatandsaatand 14.1 14.0 14.1 13. ( 

Rayon and allied products-_.._.......-....- Sy ES pe ae 57.3 57.0 58. 4 53 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified _........................ 117.2 117.2 117.5 112.2 
IS Se ee 12.6 12.3 12.2 80. 2 
Compressed and liquefied gases. _...............__.-.___--- 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.9 
pe eee eens 2 4.9 7.6 7.6 37.9 
| RRS ES RR Ff? 2 Se eee 2.9 2.8 3.3 14.3 
NS EE ons cab dhdhaccccmaetusctepivddassecse 10.9 8.4 9.0 11.5 
EO appooodeds sia auctLe. vieeee 20.9 19.3 20.1 19.9 

Products of petroleum and coal -_---_.__-....-.......-----.-.-..- 152 151 149 135 
88 nn chicks covcdevcccocsnsnaoushonens 100. 1 100. 1 99. 1 2.9 
a nin kM wncdeencenecebecsseuneebe 25.9 25. 6 24.7 21.9 
I oh eee. . ul ewwenecenesesenanans 2.3 2.1 2.1 1.7 
EE onc onnnnsccced:demesotninmccnhies 12.2 12.0 11.8 9.3 

Rubber SG ee ee jrccnbetsnnnntadetre 227 218 225 191 
a 102. 8 99. 1 106. 0 86.3 
EEO EE a ea 18.0 17.5 18.1 16.4 
ER ES LS TT PE 72.2 69.3 68. 5 64.4 

EE Tae I aN a re RS 427 415 415 401 

Instruments (professional and scientific) and fire-control 

CE iL BCL. cab a iaacecadaddicedsbscusbstsax 22.1 22.1 21.7 49.7 
.... 00UlO ae 25. 6 25. 2 24.5 26.7 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods_....._..__..__.- 21.2 21.1 21.3 21.2 
Pianos, organs, and RE a a eer ee eee 9.4 9.1 9.0 7.4 
EE i: Sa eer eran. 22.8 20.8 20.9 13.9 
EE RE Set ee ghebedssiiase es 10. 6 10.1 10.3 8.9 
yl NESE GR See 2.1 2.0 2.0 4.1 





' Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the firal 1944 data 
made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Estimates {or 
individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures but not to 
Federal Security Agency data. For this reason, together with the fact that this Bureau has not prepared 
estimates for certain industries, the sum of the individual industry estimates will not agree with the totals 
shown for the major industry groups. 

? Revisions have been made as follows in data for earlier months: 

Wire drawn from purchased rods.—March, April, and May 1946 to 25.4, 28.3, and 27.1. 
—— (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws).—March, April, and May 1946 to 22.5, 23.4, and 


Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings.—May 1946, to 45.4. 
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Taste 2.—Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing TABLE 







































































Industries ' 
[1939 average=100] 
es —— 
Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
Indu group and industry 
a 1 Aug. | July | June | Aug. | Aug. | July | June Ay, 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1045 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 1945 
i= — = 
ars oo ccccddentinccccssccnapececeee 145.0) 141.0) 139.3) 148.7) 277.8) 261.0) 257.1 967» 
el nwennecaduaseencosbaccebocduens 166.1} 161.4) 158. 2) 187.7} 306.0) 287.0) 280.7 335 ; Lumber 
ED MDE, .... .oncdaesnndocunnndiannssenet 128. 4) 125.0] 124.4) 117.9) 250.3) 235.6) 234.0) an; ad 
Durable goods om “se 
Iron and steel and their products................---. 144. 5} 140.2} 136.2} 150.3] 255.2) 238.1) 231.3) 956 Forfa 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_- 123.8} 120.9) 116.6) 117.6} 203.1) 191-8} 182.0) 199 » Furi 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings... _--.......-...- -| 139. 6) 138. 1) 133.9] 117.5) 280.5) 264.0) 264.2 9) Woe 
Malleable-iron castings... ............-.---------- 134.2) 131.6) 131.4) 121.9) 285.4) 271.3) 260.9 2 » Cas! 
la EE IE Se 166.9} 167.0) 169.0) 192.7) 294.8) 277.1) 292.3) 31), Wa 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings... ...................- 103.3} 110.8; 97.8) 89.1) 212.6) 221.7) 194.2) 1@ > Wo 
Tin cans and other tinware__.._-.--........--.--- 139.9} 136.6) 132.0) 127.4) 270.1) 248.7) 234.7) ano E 
Wire drawn from purchased rods ?___...._.___.-- 132.3) 130.5) 130.1] 134.4) 219.2) 206.3) 200.1) aps , Stone, ¢ 
a | eer: 130.0] 120.2! 112.7} 98.0} 257.3) 237.2) 210.7 irs.) on 
Cutlery and edge tools _...............-.------- 166. 5| 164.8) 165.5) 143. 5| 354.9) 340.4) 351.8) a, oa 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, . 
— Cpe ett Bren. “Re OTe ain aad 167. 3| 158.6) 165.0) 160.3] 326 2} 303.6) 316.9) 20 are 
es ER Ss AT SRE ee 128.7} 125.7} 126.6] 116.0] 254.3} 244.9] 244.0) an » . 
eee SS, eS a 110. 0) 108 H 104.1) 85.1) 191.0) 175.4) 175.5) 196.4 We 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not w 
ro 123.0) 117.0) 112.6} 120. 5) 234.3) 210.7} 206.3) 19 Lin 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and | M 
SS" Ct 64 Get CE 158.2! 157.3) 152.4) 146.2] 289.6) 279.7} 271.2) 253; Abr 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing ._.| 142.2) 135. 3 131. 4) 136.7} 279.9) 253.5) 252.1) 2494 Asb 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 
SRA 2 FS. SR 156. 1 149. 8! 143. 4) 141.1) 271.7) 250.8} 241.0) 29 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim____| 142.0) 126.7] 110.7) 99.8) 250.1) 220. 5} 187.6) 169 Textile: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets..............___- 130.6} 122.9} 121.9) 151. 5] 227.7) 190.5} 202.3 287 . 
Forgings, iron and steel... ....-.-.--..-..-.-2-.. 170.9} 164.8) 168.6) 195.4) 304.0) 265.0) 284.9 309 s Cot 
Wroug t pipe, welded and heavy riveted_._____. 146.7) 130. 5) 127.6) 261.4) 243.6) 195.0) 207.5 544s Sill 
Screw-machine products and wood screws._.-____- 164.1} 158. 5| 160. 5) 206.1) 324.9) 300. 5) 305.1) 368 s Wo 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums_-_.-..-..........._- 102.6; 92.5) 90.4) 133.0) 212.2) 174.6) 177.3) 244; ir 
Rees. SR SAT 281.0) 266.9) 252.7| 330.9} 530.8} 515.9) 494. 3} 653. 5 Ho: 
pT FR ee 200. 7| 194.4) 193.3) 246.8) 360.0) 333.7) 333.9) 399.2 Kn 
Electrical equipment.___._..-------.----..-..... 158.6) 154.2) 153.2) 207.9) 278.7| 258.4! 257.5) 330. Kn 
Radios and phonographs..................-.-..- 189.2) 176. 4| 176.6) 227. 1| 370.4) 334.0) 329.0) 380 3 Kn 
Communication equipment. .................--. 267.9) 267.7) 266.9) 289.7] 481.6) 461.3} 476.0) 473.4 Dy 
Machinery, except electrical. .......................- 199.0) 194. 4) 191.3) 203.7) 348.8) 333. & 329.5) 328.4 Car 
achinery and machine-shop products._......_- 176. 2} 173.7) 171.8} 197.1} 314. 2} 299.4) 296.4) 323 Hai 
Engines and turbines... ........................-. 241.5) 233.8) 218.5) 308.5) 455.3) 448.3) 415.5) 510.8 Jut 
EP CS Se 168. 7) 167. 5| 157.6) 164. 5| 256. 5) 248.4) 236.4) 248 Cor 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors. -.--._- 146. 4) 146. 8| 146.1) 142.1) 256.7) 251.2) 248.1 2594 
gh eRe ain RR EE Se 167. 5} 161.5) 161.9) 181.8} 281.4) 262.3) 270.4) 303; A ppare 
Machine-tool accessories........................- 199. 5| 193.5} 192.3) 229.6] 316.3) 293.2) 301.4) 330 ¢ Me 
Textile machinery... .:....:..................... 149. 2) 144.7] 146.5) 111.7] 277.9) 2865.3) 265.5) 191.3 Shi 
Pumps and pumping equipment. .._....._...._- 234. 6| 225.2) 225.5) 257.9) 438. 4/ 413.2) 416.1) 512 Un 
ge pa Se aS 119. 5} 112.2) 113.7) 78.7) 228.2) 216.8) 212.7) 1344 We 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines | 168.9] 170.0) 167.9} 136.4] 292.8] 314.2! 309.0 2 We 
Washing machines, wringers and driers. domestic | 153.8) 137.8] 144.0) 146.6] 260.5) 234.6) 238.7 2429 Co 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial___.__. 123.2) 124.8) 121.2) 122.3] 238.9) 229.6) 226.1 254 Mi 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment ?_____- 172. 5, 168. 4) 163.3) 124. 4) 283.8) 272.2) 263.2, 177.6 - 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles _-_-_-_. 285. 4) 290.2) 290.8) 925.2) 534.0) 538.5) 537.5 17422 { He 
ee + ae 414.0; 405.1) 409.1) 471. 6) 835.4) 836.0) 840.2 854.3 4 Te 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad_____........._. 191.0) 186.6) 174.3, 226.0) 364.1) 343.5) 325.2 396.! | 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft © engines... 339. 3) 325. 2) 316. 3)1084. 4) 642. 1) 606.9) 585. 5 1854 5 Leathe 
Aircraft engines ------------| 311.7} 208.3) 292 3|1732 9} 506.1) 468.9) 469. 4 2375.9 Le 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding.....---------___. 229. 4) 252.8) 264.6) 934.7] 421.8) 467.4) 483. 4 1919 Ba 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts..............._. 154.1} 149.9) 147.1) 120.2) 276.6 267. 6 250.2, 216 p 
iii cn dsc ccd snddensnccccspecs 181.8; 173.6) 166.1) 138.3] 308.0) 282.2) 250.5 183. 3 Tr 
Nonferrous metals and their products____-----......- 171.0; 165.0) 159.0) 165.1] 311.4) 292.9) 287.8 2922 ] Food 
—s and refining, primary, of nonferrous Sis 
i clieethoncnnetillahemiandesrenmerenees 133. 5) 128. 4) 107. 5) 137. 5| 240.4) 229.1) 190.8 258 1 Bt 
alloying and rolling and drawing of ponferrous Ce 
an ED, -oncscchbeosecceniioce 158. 5) 153.9) 147.3) 159.0] 280.1) 269.1) 268.6 28° j lee 
en econ diines 135. 5} 128. 5} 131.6) 112.2) 279. 4) 251.4) 259.1) 212 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings.| 120.6) 115.3) 118.7) 90.2) 220.0) 200.7) 218.9 147.! 
Silverware and plated ware_..................... — 112.6} 114.3) 86.8) 232.7) 213.7) 221.9 151.4 
a ll a I 5 aI 146.1) 142.1) 137.0) 105.6) 252.4) 239.2) 233.3 1427 See 
Aluminum manufactures._..................... 208.3) 205.3) 202.4) 250.4) 348.7) 337.4 335.9 4119 FO 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified _____- 140. 6, 132.6 132.1| 164. 2) 272.1) 245.0) 249.5, 2844 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industry group and industry 
July Aug.| July Aug. 
1946 1946 | 1946 1945 
| Durable goods—Continued 
Lumber and timber basic products ----......-...---- 143.4 124.7} 300.3) 267.0) 281.0) 219.3 

Sawmills and logging camps_-_--_..-............-- 7| 79.5 74.7) 165.7) 148.8) 158.1) 133.8 

Planing and plywood mills_-.-...........-..-..--- 0} 97.3 90.7) 196. 2) 174.0] 183.3) 147.3 
Furniture and finished lumber products- ---.-...--.-- 1} 114.5 100. 5} 239.3) 222.1) 223. 5] 171.5 

Mattresses and bedsprings -_--__-.........-.-.-.-- . 2) 112.7 93.3} 223.4) 205.9] 199.3) 153.4 
Furniture _ --...-- Le BR ee Be ae er ee .9} 101.1 88. 6| 209. 7|,194. 2) 196.2) 150.4 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar. ___.........--.-- .7| 97.6 97.8) 223.0) 203. 4) 203.0) 185.5 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods_-__._.._-.--- . 1} 105. 2 93. 5} 185.2) 182. 4) 193.0) 136.2 
SS ES Ss See ae ot . 9} 108. 4 89.0) 255.1) 244.7) 234.9) 188.3 
Wood, turned and shaped_-___..___....-_-- wore .4| 99.9 95. 8} 210.9) 199.7) 208.1) 166.4 

Stone, clay, and glass products--_-..._...........-.-- . 8} 132.9 108.1) 253.2) 235.7) 235.0) 179.8 

ee, ld, Le a, kn . 5) 143.4 124. 5} 255.0) 238.3) 242.4) 192.7 
Glass products made from purchased glass----- -- . 3) 114.8 99. 8} 227.7) 205. 5| 217.6) 166.6 
CO J asl, hb cs cobocscbenecctedduns .O} 118.2 76. 5 7.0} 196.1) 184.0) 128.0 
eee, Ge, ee Oeewe Gotta. ...................... .7| 109.9 73. 2) 219.8} 210. 5} 195. 6) 118.2 
Pottery and related products_-_...._...........-- . 6} 137.9 113. 9} 252. 4) 229.0 . 9} 173.3 
Gypsum - beth degmepuddieghalesétedinwasasascs . 6) 111.4 82.1] 226.9) 197.6) 191.3) 139.6 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral 

RR I Te sy ae ee aes Oe .9) 108.6 112.3) 280.0) 215.7) 255.5) 200.1 
Di whe teseuh ods lak cebesnio Vacs dindssoe .7| 93.1 79.0} 216. 5} 201.0) 196.9) 158.7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. -_---_-- 4) 91.2 70. 6| 154.8) 147.0} 144.6) 102.4 
es es a ceascncnaaese bens 9. 1| 243.4 255.8) 407.7) 404.5) 399.1) 443.6 
RENE SE EE Er aE OEE ee es .1) 120.2 118. 4) 272.1} 252.4) 250.6) 242.5 

Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures _ _. .7| 103.5 91.7} 231.0) 214.7) 218.6) 162.1 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares- ----.---- 114.2) 112. 4 102. 9} 275.5) 246.1) 248.2) 192.9 
Sh ET FE SET TI . 8) 103.0 7.9| 220.3) 207.6) 207.0) 182.3 
NR a eee eae ee 2) 75.9 70. 9} 181. 4) 166.3) 166.8) 133.9 
Woolen and worstec manufactures, except dye- 

RE RT ie RE ae . 4) 103.9 90. 0} 234.1) 228.6) 238.5) 167.2 
Peay 4 SP Se a! SS Ba Sey oe > - 5 60. 0} 141.3} 130.9) 133.0) 89.0 
I, 23 oh he LE ab adeobiies . 4) 101.2 89.1) 213.1) 209.0) 213.2) 155.4 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. -.........-- .8| 106.8 92. 0} 220.1) 216.7} 235.5} 160.3 
CS EERO NEE Oa .2| 90.6 85.0} 196.1) 189.7} 189.7) 153.1 
Dyeing and finishing textiles including woolen 

EE Ey PS EP .4) 94.2 83. 5) 187. 6) 178.8) 184.5) 139.6 
Carpets and rugs, wool_._...............-....--. .7| 92.7 73. 6} 173.0) 165.2) 169.5) 111.6 
ES RE SE a ae .8}| 73.7 62.0) 139.1) 153.3) 160.0) 112.4 
Jute goods, except felts. ......................... .7) 104.9 90. 1} 225.8) 217.2] 224.5) 174.4 
SS a) ae ee . 8) 118.8 118.3) 255.9) 229.3) 246.1) 217. : 

Apparel and other finished textile products_________- 126. 5 113.6) 277.5) 245.7) 263.3, 180.6 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_________- 87.6 | 85.0) 183.1! 167.9) 135. 0 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear__._.__.__.__.__.____- 76. 4 67.5) 162. 7) 155. 3) 110.9 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s. -.............- '70. 2 70.1) 173.8) 157.9) 124.1 
Dictate aun .0~trt-sh<ehe o4><00~- 99.1 103.9) 213.2) 202. 9) 186. 5 
Women’s <n sy not elsewhere classified______- 72.1 70.1; 169.8 141.3 108. 4 
Corsets and allied garments... ...............- 82.9 71.6) 167.2) 158.6) 119.1 
Ria btm ote aiinn <n see-ob seh <n deans 70.3 72.1) 137.8) 122.5) 112.7 
tthe ottn dtinn dn seta apaths adh dtuios 46. 1 51.2) 103.2, 93. 2) 94.3 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. 79.8 60.4! 164. 5) 168.5 116.8 

gs, other than curtains, etc______- | 100.2 .1) 213. 5) 198.3! 171.4 

I hn 0 aitihs od dpninnsasinjans poh apie gininn 122.1 203. 2) 208. 1) 193. 2 
Leather and leather products.._..................___- 102.3 | 198. 2) 197.3) 159. 9 
EO SR ae) a oe ae 88.1 160.1) 156.5 141.2 

Boot and shoe cut stock and findings...._______. 94.3 179.7) 167.1) 141.8 
72 SEs ANGI 88.0 175.4) 177.6) 141.2 
Leather gloves and mittens.___.........._....__. 113. 2! 215.0) 217.5 181.9 
Trunks and suitcases... ._......................- 171. 4) | 332.9) 304.8) | 243. 9 

A ee ee ae 129.0) | 250.3) 231.5) 205. 6 
Slaughtering and meat packing _..__._.________- 102. 4! | 202.3) 179.9 158. 2 
FUSS RS pare ee 146.9 | 263.7, 267.6 | 226.3 
Condensed and evaporated milk......___.______- 162.1) 293.2 305.9 2380. 5 
er Se ee ee | 128.8} 132.7) | 215.7) 221. 7! 161. 5 
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Industries '\—Continued pena’ 
{1939 average = 1001 
Employment indexes | Pay-roll indexes 
Industry group and industry - igees Mining 
Aug. | July | June | Aug. | Aug. | July | June | Au Ant 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1g: + 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Food—Continued 
Re Ree te Se eee 119.1) 114.3) 108.7) 123. 5| 240.9) 221.1) 190.9) 2199 
Feeds etl ll AE i I a AIS 145. 7| 140.6) 135.0) 144.3) 275.2) 251.0) 230.7) 244 5 
ereal preparations SI A A AE cE on 135. 1| 127.4) 133. 2) 126.8] 244. 4) 219.5] 238. 6) 25 5 Teleph 
Ce ee 1 es oO i bil bbl ed 102.7} 101.4} 101.5) 107.9} 184.1) 178. 5) 168.8 1795 Telegra 
pegertnbuin Rc dedtedbihsdackiigdthhd 98.8} 100.0) 100.5) 92.1) 162.5) 167.5) 162.4) 149 Electr 
Sp GETING aT re 64.8, 43.6) 45.2 48. 2 107. 2 72.0) 70.6, 728 Street 1 
CR, oi kh ibabinatiatheapellined 97.9} 92.7} 94.8) 101.0) 186.3) 170.0) 180.4! 165.7 Hotels 
Beverages, nonalcoholic. .................-..---- 120. 6} 120. 8} 117.1} 123.0) 185.0) 186.1) 172.1) 166 ¢ Power 
I pn ddenceritnedschdiatinddbnaintiidns 145. 2) 144.0) 141.1) 149.1) 232.3) 222.3) 210.1) 224 9 Cleantt 
Canning and preserving...................-..--- 153. 5| 136.8| 82.8) 133.5) 387.4) 325.8] 181.9) 249 ; are 
Tobacco manufactures........__...._._._...__-__.--- 91.7) 90.7) 92.1) 84.3] 186.2) 178.3] 184.1) 149 — 
RAE STIR Se TT TE STIR 121.3} 122.5} 122.6) 122.9) 218.0} 211.1) 217.8 193.9 ! Dat 
ee ee ee a ged 76.1\ 73.9) 77.0) 61.6] 168.2) 160.1) 167.8) 1146 1 Rev 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff.......| 83.6, 83.1) 79.3} 91.6) 149.3] 140.5) 135.7) 148.3 = 
Paper and allied products........................--. 137.8} 135.9] 137.3} 117.0} 253.9) 243.8] 244. 4) 189.9 of cable 
aperand pulp......... 122. 1} 120.9} 121.9} 104. 1) 227.8) 218.4] 216.7) 171.7 ‘The 
Paper goods, her rem eS 122.7} 120.8) 123.4) 111.9) 216.4) 211.8) 218.1) 180.2 ing and 
Envelopes....... $J 118. 5} 116.8} 120.4/ 105.4) 206.4) 198.4/ 210.4) 160.4 p the dat 
sg RE eee dibe ahold 124. 3} 127.3) 128.9} 102.8] 229. 2) 236.5) 233.9) 199.7 § Sou 
| RS ye ee | ae _...-} 126.1} 123.8} 125.2) 109.6) 234.1) 222.6) 225.5) 171.1 eapea 
| ee 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries__.___.__._| 117.3] 116.8] 115.7] 98.3] 190.5} 186.0) 184.2) 14 under | 
Newspapers an " periodicals a api g aR 110. 4| 109.6} 109.4) 92.6] 168.8] 163.7| 162.0 128 ¢ 
Printing, nine A, cadhuitiddekscacadindcie 125. 6} 126.3} 123.8} 105. 4| 211.1) 209.1) 204.6 151.9 TaBL 
Lithographing.._._. SdgeER ed pat. Bu Sei. 112.0} 110.8} 110.2) 92.8] 182.6} 173.2) 176.3) 130 
NS ous FS, 0, WALL A Ls L354 124. 4} 121.0} 121.8] 104.7) 250.9) 240.7) 247.7) 1 
Chemicals and allied products._....._.... _______..| 164.9] 163.7] 165.1] 208.3] 290. 5| 286.9) 285.1) 357 idunall 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. o oad 127. 6} 126.6) 125.3) 103.0) 204. 2| 199. 5) 199.7) 1¢ 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides... _____._- 189. 2) 187. 5| 187.5) 181.1) 314.0) 307.0) 305.8) 270.7 
Perfumes and cosmetics. ._..........-- _......-} 119.7} 121. 4] 116.8} 121. 2) 190.3} 191.4) 186. 5) 16 
ONETS 0 ek ie ee baie LS Jk. Si 103. 8} 103.2) 103.5| 95.6) 171.7) 170.2) 172.8) 10.3 7 
Rayon and allied products. ...............__.-. 118.7} 118.0} 121.0) 110.0} 206.2) 197.6} 198.3) 181; — 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified _ - _....--] 168. 5} 168. 4) 169.0) 161. 2) 288.0) 289.2) 283.0) 288 ” 
Explosives and safety fuses... ; ; 173. 1} 169.8} 168. 7/1105. 4) 272. 6} 264. 5} 265. 9 1607 Minin 
Compressed and —— Bia. BAe. 148. 1) 145.9) 146.2) 148.0] 248.4) 238.8] 239.4) 265.: Ar 
Ammunition, ~~. .---} 115.6} 178.0) 178.0) 889. 1) 202. 4) 335. 7) 331. 3)1469 Bi 
(SREP TREE Pe aera ae 254. 7| 244. 4) 282. 911237.0) 623. 1) 622.1) 708. 5/3258. ¢ M 
TaN re Te 71.4] 55.6) 59.4) 75.6) 160.1) 119.8) 126.8) 145: 
2 RT Perr a ye 111. 5| 102.7] 107.2) 106.2} 275.4) 246.4) 249.7) 241.5 
Products of petroleum and coal......___._.._._.._-- 143. 4) 142. 7| 140.6] 128.0) 246.3) 244.3) 236.0) 220 5 
etroleum refining.... _.....__- 137.4| 137.4] 136. 1| 127.5] 228.7) 228.0) 223.3) 224 
Coke and byproducts we ha 119. 2} 117.8} 113.9] 100.8} 216.8) 215.1) 194.7) 180.4 
TR SA SR 2 92.5} 86.7} 85.4) 70.4) 189.2) 174.2| 170.4 135 
Roofing materials................... -_..-.----- 151.3} 149. 4| 146.7] 116.0} 292.3) 279.5) 277.0) 205 ree 
Robber SFR CRS Fe ee 187. 5} 180.2) 186.1} 158.0) 343.2) 327.2) 337.2 265.7 Te 
Rubber tires and inner tubes... _._-_--._._..--| 189.9} 183.1} 195. 8} 159.3) 311.2) 304. 3) 318.3, 249 EI 
Rubber boots and shoes_......................-.| 121. 8} 118. 4} 122. 2) 110.6] 240. 2} 226.6) 244.8) 203.9 St 
Rubber goods, other.....................-_--.- 139. 6| 133. 8| 132.3] 124. 4) 278.6) 255.9 255. 2 212.8 a 
Miscellaneous industries...__....................--- 174. 4) 169.6) 169.4) 163.9) 328.2) 313.1) 315.9 293.7 F 
Instruments es and scientific) and G 
fire-control equipment... _......-..-........--- 200. 1} 200.2} 196. 7| 449.4) 346.7) 343.0) 339.4) 79 A 
Photographie apparatus................-..-..--- 148. 3| 145.9) 141.6) 154.6) 244.6) 240.0) 233.3, 250.! FB F 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods eS 182. 1} 181.8] 183.0) 182.1) 316. 5) 314.9) 314.2) 283.0 : A 
P organs, and parts.............._.-...-..- 122.9} 118.9] 118.0} 96.7} 230.8) 213.7) 220.4 142 F L 
Games, toys, and dolls......... . ...... -....-- 122.1] 111.3) 112.0) 74.7) 252.1) 222.1) 222.7) 1165 Hotel 
re aa eho tionniats emell eit ataeelt 96.3) 92.2) 93.5] 80.9 208.2) 195.2) 203.0 148! Power 
Fire extinguishers... ........___.......___. 209. 1} 202.1) 200.0) 411.3) 405.8) 397.1) 406.4 7848 4 os 


‘ Indexes for the major meus groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1944 da's 
made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. “TR 
? Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes for earlier months: } 
Wire drawn from purchased rods.—March, April, and May 1946 employment to 115.7, 128.6, and 125.4 : D 
pay roll to 178.8 200.0, and 191.9. C6 
Tools tcols, machine tools, files, and saws).—March, April, and May 1946 employment ' : ' 


(except edge 
147.2, 153.1, and 162.6; pay roll to 278.7, 285.9, and 309.6 i 
Steam and hot-water heating ap ratus and steam filtings. —May 1946 employment to 149.9; pay roll to 269.5 ? 
Firearms.—May 1946 pay roll to 501.7. = 


Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment.— May 1946 pay roll to 257.2. ' 
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| Estimated number of employees in thousands 
Industry group and industry August July June August 
1946 1946 1946 1945 
Mining: ! 
OE ae ae ee 67.9 67.5 65. 5 64.1 
i. oo tcodseheasecdesstdrecinetosathe 336 332 332 323 
pT ST SR, TS PT La ae ee 73.8 68.8 65.6 64.5 
i tchddetapreacagnecnnéhbiipe due deton 28.1 27:4 26.8 24.1 
NS a eee eee 21.2 20. 4 14.7 19.4 
ESRD SESS I 14.8 11.5 14.7 13.2 
EE ee Ss eee 7.2 7.0 7.1 5.2 
Es cntecdsidnasdodicbeomesaleewssmen 2.5 2.5 2.3 2.6 
Telephone. ..-----------~-----+------------------------ 575 565 545 423 
Nal A dl AER eR TS. 42.1 42.3 42.2 45.0 
Electric light and | pees ES ee ae 249 247 244 205 
Street railways and busses. ........................-. 252 250 249 227 
ae a eee a 384 384 37 354 
Ft cadchnoascctncoseddcascevecessnenrs (*) (*) (4) (*) 
Cleaning and dyeing. --.......- ae eee eee ee (*) (*) (*) (*) 
Class I steam railroads §..............._.- eet npc Att | 1, 368 1, 349 1, 330 1,449 
ee ae 2 a eee 119 1200 =~! 120 164 





! Data are for production workers only. 


1 Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 


Bituminous coal.— May 1946 to 248. 


} Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and 


of cable companies. 


‘ The change in definition from ‘wage earner”’ to “‘production worker” in the power laundries and clean- 


ing and dyeing industries results in the omission of driver-salesmen. 


the data. New series are being prepared. 


5 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


This causes a significant difference in 


‘ Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission, covering employment on active 


deep-sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. 


Excludes vessels 


under bareboat charter to or owned by the Army or Navy. 


TaBLE 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay 


Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing In 









































Tes - 
[1939 average = 100] 
Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
Industry group and industry Aug. | July | June | Aug. | Aug. | July | June | Aug. 
1946 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1946 1945 
Mining: 
C0 SSS ee ee eae 82.0 81.4 79.0 77.4 | 193.3 | 156.5 | 182.7 148.0 
Bituminous coal !____._- a See See 90.7 89. 5 89.6 87.1 | 238.9 | 198.4 | 243.8 188.0 
ST RRS ae thoaediitine 83.7 78.0 74.4 73.1 | 148.5 | 132.4 | 126.9 114.2 
SS TE ee ae Beer. BO 139.8 | 135.9 | 132.8 | 119.4 | 254.5 | 247.9 | 239.5 200. 8 
SE aE Sf 85. 6 61.8 81.3 | 164.1 | 153.8 | 106.8 120.8 
0 SE AR Pee ee 95.4 74.2 94.7 85.0 | 193.1 | 128.5 | 180.5 157.2 
SS EER EE Fe Te 29.0 28. 5 23.8 21.2 42.5 38. 5 41.6 26.1 
OS EES. Se eee ee 63.7 62.5 58.4 66.0 | 103.0 96. 7 95. 5 105. 2 
uarrying and nonmetallic._.........__- 103.2 | 101.2 | 98.9) 81.7 | 225.1 | 213.6 | 207.7) 155.9 
‘rude petroleum production ?_________-- 95.5 | 95.4 | 94.2| 84.2! 152.6 151.3 | 147.1 139. 2 
Public utilities: 
- SR Ra Pe ae ee 181.1 | 177.7 | 171.7 | 133.1 | 267.6 | 268.8 | 259.9 195. 7 
_ a EI RD Ge ae 111.9 | 112.4) 112.1 | 119.4 | 178.5 | 178.6 | 174.9 200. 4 
Electric light and power.............._-- 101.9 | 101.2 99.9 84.1 | 152.4 | 150.2 148.4 120.7 
Street railways and busses.._._.._...___- 130.0 | 128.9 | 128.7 | 117.3 | 211.3 | 206.7 | 199.5 | 178.7 
Wis 20 oh as 109.1 | 107.5 | 106.9 95.8 | 177.3 | 174.5 | 172.6 141.3 
J 2 TES ES a eee 106.7 | 106.3 | 107.2 93.8 | 174.6 | 172.6 | 171.3 132.0 
OL a STMT ORS eee 103.6 | 101.3 | 103.5 99.9 | 177.3 | 171.5 | 170.0 144.7 
General merchandise_____....._____..__.} 117.4 | 117.6 | 121.0 | 104.7 | 188.1 | 187. 188.8 141.2 
Rees Sse ek a ae 105.8 | 107.8 | 114.3 96.7 | 175.9 | 177.5 | 186.9 139.6 
Furniture and housefurnishings.........| 79.5 78.1 77.6 61.7 | 129.9 | 129.2 | 126.6 88.8 
pi eee JUS SLABS 94.4 93. 4 91.3 69.6 | 160.1 | 156.8 | 152.9 104.6 
Lumber and building materials..........| 112.6 | 111.1 | 109.4 91.8 | 186.1 | 180.1 } 177.2 133.3 
Hotels (year-round) #........................ | 199.1 | 119.0 | 119.9 | 109.9 | 208.6 | 204.5 | 205.0) 172.0 
Power Iaundries_..................._______- | 111.5 | 113.6 | 1123 | 106.1 | 188.3 | 193.3 | 190.9] 160.5 
Cleaning and dyeing. ............- RE a 124.5 | 130.0 | 131.6 | 117.3 | 216.9 | 231.3 | 236.6 | 179.9 
Class I steam railroads 4___.___._._...._.____- 138.5 | 136.6 | 134.6 | 146.7 | (5) (5) (5) (5) 
Water transportation ¢......_...... A _| 225.9 | 228.2 | 220.0 | 313.4 | 478.8 | 490.1 | 467.4 664.0 





' Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes for earlier months: 
Bituminous coal_— May 1946 employment to 66.9; pay roll to 97.4. 


‘ Does not include well drilling or rig building. 
pa 


terstate Commerce Commission. 


ts only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 
5 Not available 


* Cash 

4 
ol Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep- 
bareboat 


flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1 
charter to or owned by the Army or Navy. 





,000 gross tons and over. 


Excludes vessels under 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing, Mining, and Public 


Utilities, August 1946 


THE over-all hiring rate in manufacturing industries in August 1946. 
a year after VJ—day, was 68 per 1,000 employees, a rate closer to that 
for wartime than for the prewar period. Women were hired at 4 
higher rate than men in 14 out of the 19 major industry groups, and 
and at the same rate in 2 others. 

The lumber industry, vitally concerned with the building program, 
had one of the highest accession rates in manufacturing—100 pet 1,000 
employees. The closely related furniture group had 106 per 1,000, 
the highest of any industry. | 


TaBLe 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 























Industries ' 
Class of a ay and | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dee 
| 
| | 
Total separation: 
Er 68| 63/| 66] 63) 63] 57] 59/268 |---|...) 
te, . acti elad 6.2) 6.0) 68) 66) 7.0] 7.9] 7.71 17.9)120] 86] 7.1 
didi attics. 7.1) 7.1) 7.7|+7.5) 67] 7.3] 7.6)| &3/) 81] 7.0) 64) 66 
— bce aaleiabninite 3.2) 26] 31) 35| 35) 33] 33) 30) 28] 29] 30!) 3 
ult: 
Sbiicévccscesss 4.3) 39] 42] 43] 42] 40] 45/952 ffl 
ENT 4.6) 43] 50] 48/48] 5&1] 52) 62) 67!) 56] 47 
1943 4.5/ 47] 54] 54] 48] 5&2) 56) 63) 63) 52) 45) 44 
SRP eENT, oe) 00 2) ee ee ee ee ee Oe 9/ .8| 
Discharge 
SE fe ae en! ee Per PY eee eee ee 7 
1945. Le oth ott. cen Lee of 4 cattebivel 6) .5 5 4 
A yea > eet Bet) BY ) ee 2 ee 2 ee 6} .6 fi 6 
SE sh dhandesdas= chee oe eee OS es kl ohh ol ce) ae 
Lay-off:* 
Se ee .8| 1.7| 1.8] 14] 28] 22] 18) 22.2 J-.....]..2-.. ae 
“SRR | +6) 67) 7) 8] L2) 27) 25/107) 45) 23) 27) 1 
SG. bh tice dad 54 2 Tee oe ae) ee Poe 0 ee 2 eee ee fee fe 
ist ob ce _.<...| 22] 19] 22] 26] 27] 25] 25] 21] 16] 1.8] 20/ 2 
Military and miscel- 
laneous:* | 
| 1 Sree CPP PR a re fe Pe ELS ) ee ere Seg 
i eB cecdad | Sie Bax.4h wéhioaes «41 afl oS] oot 2 2]; 2 
isi Shoe ind 14} 1.4] 12] Lo] .8/ .8] .8 ot an 7 6 | 
Accession: 
se chs ded | 85) 68] 7.1) 67] 61] 67] 7.81268 |... --L]...... oe 
BE ichisGliietednnnn | 7.0! 6&0] 49) 47/ 50] 59] &8/] 59] 7.4) 86) 87) 469 
NS lb chill on dn | 83) 7.9] &3} 7.4] 722] 84) 728) 76) 77) 7.2) 66) 52 
ek 4c 2 | 41] 81) 83) 29] 33] 39) 42) 51) 62) 0] 41/25 
| | | | | 





























! Month-to-month suplegment changes as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely compars- 
ble to these shown by the Bureau's employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on data for 
the entire month while the latter refer, for the most , to a one-week period ending nearest the middle 
of the month. In addition, labor turn-over data, ning in January 1943, refer to all employees, whereas 
the employment and pay-roll reports relate | to production workers. The turn-over sample is not s0 
extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll survey—proportionately fewer small plants are included 
ey | one publishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered. 
reliminary. ' 
3 Including temporary (of more than 7 days duration), indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
: "me separations comprise not more than 0.1 in these figures. In 1939 these data were included 
with quits. 


The accession rate for women was higher than that for men in 5 
of the 9 durable goods groups. For the entire heavy goods component, 
women were hired at a rate of 75 per 1,000 women employed, while 
the rate for men was 70 per 1,000 men employed. In the nondurable 
goods groups, where more women were employed, women had a higher 
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accession rate than men in 9 of the 10 groups and the same rate as 
men in the remaining group. The hiring rate for men was 58 in these 
groups in August, while that for women was 75 per 1,000. 

Separation rates in August also approximated wartime levels. For 
every 1,000 workers on factory pay rolls, 51 quit, 11 were laid off, 4 
were discharged, and 2 left for other reasons. The phenomenal lay- 
off rate in the meat-packing industry—84 per 1,000—reflects stringent 
livestock shortages at the plants. This high lay-off rate combined 
with an extremely high quit rate of 56 per 1,000, resulted in a total 
separation rate in this industry which was the highest since December 
1942. 

The separation rate for women was higher than that for men, re- 
flecting higher quits. In the electrical machinery group alone, the 
quit rate for women was 63 per 1,000 as compared with 29 for men. 
The involuntary separation rate continued lower for women than 


for men. 





TaBLe 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) i in Selected Groups and 
Industries,' August 1946 ? 






























































| 
Total | Military Total 
separa- Quit Discharge | Lay-off | and mis- acces- 
Industry group and industry tion . jcumanenees sion 
| 
Aug.| July| Aug. July| Aug. Jaly/Aus| July Au, July} Aug. July 
eee | es ——— | | ae | ee ey 
Manufacturing 
EE RS Peg BT 6.5 | 5.9/5.1) 45)0.5104/07/08) 02) 0.2) 7.1 7.9 
Nondurable goods ................-.-- 7.2}5.8/5.1)45 4] .3/15 8] .2 2) 6.5] 7.7 
Iron and steel and their products §.2 | 4.8 | 4.2] 3.8 .4 3 .4 4 A 215.9] 6.7 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and 
ES Se ee eee 3.8 | 3.7 | 3.2] 2.9 a | fa 4 fi 38) 4.1 4.8 
Gray-iron castings. _.._._._._.___.- 9.7) 7.7] 7.8} 6.3] 1.0 .8 3 2 6 .4 110.5 9.4 
Malleable-iron castings _.| 81] 7.6] 7.2] 6.7 owt ion ae l > .318.7] 8.3 
Stee] castings be ee PS ee §.1 | 5.7 | 3.9 | 3.0 .6 .4 .4/ 2.0 a | wT mee 4.5 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings ee a 5.7 | 6.5) 4.4) 6.3 3 erkti l cs a1 ant 149 
Tin cans and other tinware. 14.6 110.0 | 9.4] 7.612.5) 19] 2.6 3 a .2| 9.2] 14.4 
Wire products__ As momal ae ee ed oe | oT-.8 1 rT sane: ee 
Cutlery and edge ~" "Weasel 6.2)5.41,49144] .7] .6] .5 3] .1 TREVT..04 
Tools (except edge tools, machine 
tools, files, and saws) -_........-- 6.0} 4.81] 5. 3.9 5 .5 1 a 2 3 | 6.5 6.1 
Hardware OS ES ee ee 6.9 | 5.9) 6.0) 6.1 .4 5 3 ia 2 1 | 8. 7.8 
Stoves, oil] burners, and heating 
equipment -| 7.8 | 6.91) 6.4] 5.6] 1.0 7 3 4 1 2 /11.1 | 13.1 
Steam and hot-water heating ap- 
paratus and steam fittings. - 5.915.614.5144 .6 5 5 5 38 2/8.7 ee 
Stamped and enameled ware and 
galvanizing...._..._._.._._....____-- 8.6 | 8.0] 7.4 | 6.7 .6 .6 4 5 2 .2 110.4] 11.5 
Fabricated structural-metal prod- 
so es SS TRE EE ee 6.3 | 5.8 | 4.9 | 4.0 5 _ re a ~ .6) 8.9 8.9 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.. | 4.5 | 3.6 | 3.9/2.8 1 - .3 2 a 4149] 4.6 
Forgings, iron and steel. .........- 5.3 | 4.71 3.8 | 3.9 eam aps Set: 75 a 8.1 
Electrical machinery............._...- 5.3/ 46/42/35 4] .4] .6 5 2 2} 6.8] 6.7 
Electrical equipment for indus- 
Sea ee 3.9 |3.7)3.2/ 2.8 2 2 .3 5 2 | 1/ 4585 4.9 
Radios, 1 radio equipment, and 
phionographs... _........’_._-_. 7.0/6.4/5.6/50] .7] .6] .5; .6] .2; .2/93] 90 
Communication equipment, ex- | 
ei a 4.212.413.0114 pia oT’ .F 2' 215.21 3.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected G TABLI 
Industries,! August 1946 *—Continued a 












































——— 
separa- Quit Discharge} Lay-off | and mis- bg 
Industry group and industry tion cellaneous sion In’ 
| ee 
Aug. July|Aug.| July| Aug.) July|Aug.| July|Aug.| July| Aug. July 
Manufacturing—Continued | M 
Machinery, except electrical. _........ 46/40/3.7/31/04/04/03/04/02/01/} 52! ;, Leathe 
Engines and turbines. ...........- §.0142/35/3.2] .5] .3] .9] .6] .1 1156) >, . 
Agricultural machinery and trac- | Bor 
poor gtaencortnoemnedtnetates 4.5/48/39/39] .2] .3] .2] .4] .2] .2] 47) 
sheambai table. 20222 It-2 3.3/24/25/18| °3| :2] [3] [2] 22] [2] a2) 3! Food 8 
Machine-tool accessories. ...._.__- 4.613.6/3.7/;29] .5] .3] .3] .3 1] .1/53) 58 G . 
Metalworking machinery and | ° nr 
equipment, not elsewhere clas- need 
~ °C FP ARETE A ET 8 a 46/37/37/29] .4] .3] .3] .8] .2] .2fa7! g: Te 
General industrial machinery, Ray 7 
except pumps..._...-.._-_...... 6.0) 40/41/3.0] 4) 4] 4] 5) 2] 11] 54) 5) Pape 
Pumps and pumping equipment..|53/38143|29| 7] °5| ‘2] ‘2 216.3) 63 Pa, 
Transportation equipment, except ra 
automobiles... -...--....---.---- 8.9/9.2/40/39] 5] 6/43/46] .1] .1] 7.2) «2 Cone 
Afvoraft............-...-....----.-- §.31,5.0)3.9/3.5) .4] .4/ .9/ LO] .1] .1/7.6) g9 Ra: 
Aircraft parts, including engines._| 5.4/4.5} 30/23] .4] :4/ 19/17] [1] 1] 50! ¢ Fae 
Shipbuilding and repairs_._......-. 15.2 115.1},49/50; .8] .8/9.4),9.2] .1 mas8 i 9 P 
Armbomnabes...o - siden 584 263582 4d 7.0}631/54155) .5] .4] .9] .8] .2 1/8. 10 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trail- sit te Pegs 
Eee ie 7.41;69/58;);61) .6) .4/ .9] .3 1 1/83) 113 
Motor- vehicle parts and accesso- Rubbe 
SEE db qeaeithegied: cvan cebandpese 6.0);48;45/;3.8] .5] .4] .7] .4 3 -2/ 8.7) 10 Ru 
Nonferrous metals and their products..| 6.1) 5.7/5.0/44] .5] .6] .8] .5 1} .2] 69 | 7.3 -~ 
Primary smelting and refining, . Mi; 
except aluminum and magne- : 
sium tiie nated tated 4.5 5.1 3.6 4.2 4 .4 .4 “a 1 33 5.4) 9 Miscell 
Rolling and drawing of copper : 
and copper alloys.............-. 5.21/4.5/44/39] .5] .3] .1] .2] .2] 1.1] 58! 54 
Lighting equipment... -........... 7.6} 7.1 | 62) 6.0 5; .6; .8] .4 1] .1) 7.9) 111 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, ex- Metal 
cept aluminum and magnesium.| 6.1 | 5.9 | 4.8 | 4.1 7; .8)] .4] .8 2 2); 6.3) 6.2 Iro 
Lumber and timber basic products.-_.}10.5 | 9.0 | 9.6 | 8.0 mni.89 i V8 1 .1 }10.0 | 11.0 os 
la 10.9 | 9.0 10.0} 8&1 §i .4] .3] .4 1} .11410.1/] 10: 
Planing and plywood mills_---_-.-.- 7.3} 6.21 6.5] 5.5 5 Ber & Ge bee bAnshie-0) 6 Coal m 
Furniture and finished lumber prod- a 
SOE A Pe 6 © Q4/82/84/7.1] .7] .6] .2] .3] .1] .2 4106) 10.3 
Furniture, including mattresses Public 
and bedsprings- --............-.. 9.7;8.4);8.5,7.3; .8) .6) .3] .3] .1] .2 msi 10.4 Te 
Stone, clay, and glass products_-_._.._- §.5|5.6),46/)44 -5 5 > -5 oD Ainemha te 2 | 7 ™ 
Glass and glass products_-_.......-. 6.1),5.5141133.81 .6] .5] .3] .9) .2)] .3|1 66); 7.8 ae 
a I a BR G2 71164163155] .5| .6| .1|] :2] :2] 21 3 9 t Sim 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta........| 7.6} 7.5|61/63] .8| .9] .6] .2] .1] .1/ 88) 9 on the 
Pottery and related products.....|4.4/4.5/3.8/3.9] .4] .4) .1] .1] .1]) .1) 49) 7 which 
| an | 
Textile-mill products... .......-..-..- 6.0/63/52/55| .4| 3] 3] .3] .1] .2] 64) 6 Pre 
74 2d eh 8 CAIRN BD 7.0/7.4/62/68/) .4) .3] .2) .1) .2) .2) 74) 7 1 Les 
Silk and rayon goods ............. §.6/5.4/490/47/ .4) .3/) .2] .2) .1] .2)62) 60 ‘Noi 
Woolen and worsted, except dye- 
ing and finishing...............- 6.0) 5.0; 41/41 .4 4] .3 .3 .2} .2}5.0; 48 
Hosiery, full-fashioned - -_---.-..-- 43/37/40/33/] .2) .2] .1] .1] @} wt} 41) 41 
osiery, seamless. _........-..... 68/55/63) 5.3) .2); .1] .2) .1] .1]) M164) 59 
Knitted underwear. ._..........- 6.515.215.9148) .4) .3] .1] .1] 61) M168) 63 
— and finishing textiles, in- | 
ng woolen an worsted... 4.7/41/37/30] .6] .4] .2] .2] .2] 15/50) 48 
—_ and other finished textile | 
pduheschdhecdefvesgahocengbe 7.0} 6&4) 65) 5.9 2 St am ah ot -1)7.0) 6 
Men’ s and boys’ suits, coats, and 
EE, wb dbecandnootabecehdpo! 4.8/4.5/4.5)42 1 @® | @ } 54) 44 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, | 
work clothing, and allied gar- 
a ea 6.7'63:'62' 5.9 2 2 2 1 1 1 | 6.6 2 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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g 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
— Industries, August 1946 *—Continued 















































Total Military Total 
separa- Quit Discharge} Lay-off | and mis- | acces- 
Industry group and industry tion cellaneous; sion 
Aug.) July|Aug.| July/Aug. July|Aug.| July|Aug.| July| Aug.) July 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Leather and leather products... .....- 5.8|5.5/53)47/0.2102/02/0.5/011/01/48]| 53 
ey are eae 4.9/4.8) 3.7 | 3.3 o2 a 9/12 nil .1)} 3.4 3.4 
Boots and shoes..................- 6.1) 55) 5.7) 49 2 ow my 3 1 oh lL &e 5.6 
Food and kindred products. -----..--- 11.4/)7.2) 5.4144] .6] .41/52);2.2] .2] .2|) 871133 
Meat products...................- 15.0 | 8.7 | 5.6 | 3.4 -7| .41,8.41,46] .3) .8|91)] 20.1 
Grain-mill products_............-- 8.3/87)5.4),5.8)| .9] .7|,20 | 2.1) @ -1 | 7.5 | 13.0 
Tobacco manufactures. .........-.. -poofi 2e8 1 OSE EOLG1) 4) 8] .8) 7 ti. ddim OS 
Paper and allied peodmcts...........-- 6.9 | 6.0) 5.9 | 5.0 .6 5 -2 3 2 .2} 6.9 6.9 
Paper and pulp--.........-.--- .---| 6.8/5.3), 49/43 .5 5 a .3 2 -2) 5.7 6.0 
Paper BONG as <2 <2-<q0 4n-s0-s-- 9.7 | 7.6 | 8&5 | 6.7 .9 m Ali ® 2 .2) 9.6 9.0 
Chemicals and allied products. _..---.| 3.7|/3.5|3.0}2.7) .3| .8) .2|) .3| .2] .2/42) 48 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_----- SOLES tas BS) 68 f 4M de Reed shh, eee hoe 
Rayon and allied products--.-.----. RA RSL ASELAEL .B91 .Bi .3) «Bi .8] PLAS l-&7 
Industrial chemicals, except ex- 
PERT gn ctrvsonspaqensod-ccne se - 4013.7/,3.2/,2.8) .4] .4 3} .3 ol 2,49) 55 
Products of petroleum and coal. ---.-- 3:12.60 4.7 L234 631.91 Bb of: 03 bk. 1 R94. 28 
Petroleum refining. ...........--.. 1.9)1.8) 1.5) 1.2 1 aa 1 A 3 wes F 2.6 
Ruebbet DORNGEE. 4 «9 a0 oon se ~<~5s-- 5.0 | 4.4 | 4.4] 3.8 .3 3 y 1 .2 -2| 5.8 5.7 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_-_- - -- 3.6 | 3.4/3.3/)3.0}] .2] .2| @ ht ved dci ohh Ot. OF 
Rubber footwear and related 
gueGeticcctess:=:==--=-=s----=- 6.7 | 5.4} 6.0 | 4.7 3 .2 “yo s 2 31 71 6.0 
Miscellaneous rubber industries_._| 6.7 | 5.6 | 5.6 | 4.7 5 5 .4 2 2 .2) 6.9 7.4 
Miscellaneous industries_--_........--- 48146186 18.21 «oT .€7 6) .fdwett oe GO 6S 
Nonmanufacturing 
a 61160/52/47] .4| .4| .2] .6] .3] 3/62] 7.2 
PE dcstideecadne scons .---|/ 3.3/2.2) 2.4] 1.5 2 wa ae 2 5 .3 | 3.0 4.0 
a 7.9 | 8.4 7.0 | 7.3 .6 .6 on -3 = .2/) 82) 10.1 
I vcs bowen ameter 6.7 | 7.2 Y ke 5 .4 ee hee a aed naa! 6.1 
Coal mining: | 
Anthracite mining. ............-- 1.9)1.7/1.4/15] .1|/ @| .3] .1] .1] 61/21) 27 
Bituminous-coal mining - - --....-- 4.0/4.0) 3.5 | 3.3) = -2| .1] .2] .2] .8)44)] 48 
| j | | 
Public utilities: | | | | | | 
, ES es. Se ee (OM O Mm OMMO MEO) M,;M;,;@;O1;o!1@:@ 
MB AS O19)/O)1O)/O)0)O0) 0); | OM Om) 
' | ' | | 











! Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over have been assigned industry codes 
on the basis of current products. Most plants in the emplo 


ent and pay-roll sample, comprising those 


which were in operation in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless of 
any subsequent change in major products. 


* Less than 0.08. 
§ Not available. 
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Taste 3.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) for Men and Wome, 
in All Manufacturing and Selected Groups,' August 1946 * 







































































| Total separation Quit Accession 
Industry group Men Women Men Women Men | Women 
0 rs eee 
Aug.| July | Aug.|July | Aug.| July | Aug.|July pene SS July 
| et 
All manufacturing. .................-- 6.4) 5.4) 7.5) 6.6) 4.6) 4.1) 62) 5.6) 6.5) 7.8) 7.5 7 
|. ld Eee 6.3} 5.7) 7.0) 5.9) 5.0) 4.4) 5.6] 4.7] 7.0] 7.9) 7.5) > Sun 
Nondurable goods -_.........-. -.---| 6.5) 5.0) 7.7) 6.8) 4.1) 3.6) 6.4) 5.9) 5.8) 7.7) 7 7 
Iron and steel and their products. .__- 5.2} 4.7| 6.8] 6.5] 4.2) 3.7) 5.5 52 6.1] 6.9) 6.9 75 
Electrical machinery... _...........-- 3.8} 3.6) 7.7) 6.1) 29) 26) 6.3) 4.9) 5.6) 5.7) 8.8) 5 ACC 
Machinery, except electrical. ......... 4.4; 3.8] 5.7) 4.5) 3.5) 3.0) 46) 3.5) 5.1) 67) 5.3 . 
Transportation equipment, except facti 
automobiles. ...........-.. oe Soe 8.9) 8.6; 6.1) 5.9) 41) 3.8) 3.7) 3.3) 7.4) 86 5.8 « 
Automobiles... - ._ sonbabbecbtbeteitse 6.5) 5.6) 6.6) 4.8) 4.9) 47) 4.1) 3.3) 7.8] 10.2) 8.6) 7 $4 al 
Nonferrous metals and their products..| 5.8} 5.6) 7.5) 5.8) 4.6) 4.2) 6.1) 5.0) 6.7) 7.2) 7.4 7 
Lumber and timber basic products. .-_| 10.7; 9.1} 6.7) 6.0| 9.8} 82 62) 5.4| 102/112 71 « ere 
Furniture and finished lumber prod- P 
UF, £8 SEPSIS. BO Ok Ok OR ee 7. 0) 10.9} 10.7) 9.6 8 TI 
Stone, clay, and glass products---_-.--- | 5.4) 5.4) 5.6) 6.1 tal 4.2} 5.0| 4.9) 6.7] 7.7) 6.7 5 
Textile-mill products__............_..| 5.9} 5.9} 6.3) 6.5) 48) 5.1) 5.8) 5.9) 64) 66 6.4) ¢ indu 
Apparel and other finished textile | | | 
products._..._....-.....-.-.-......-| 3.9} 4.0} 7.4) 66) 3.3) 3.6) 7.0) 6.2) 4.8! 4.5) 7.3 over 
Leather and leather products - ---.-- .| 4.5) 4.5) 7.7) 6.8) 4.0) 3.6) 7.1) 62) 3.9 44) 6.0 
Food and kindred products. -...-- ...-| 11.3] 6.5) 12.5) 9.3) 5.0) 3.6) 7.1) 6.7) 7.8) 13.4) 12.2 | a 1% 
Tobacco manufactures._-...........-- 6. 2| 5.5) 8.0) 6.6) 4.4) 4.0) 6.8) 5. 7) 6.7) 7.2) 8.2 : 
Paper and allied products. -—.......- 6.2} 5.4) 8.5) 7.6) 5.2) 4.5) 7.9) 6.7) 62) 64) 8) Pr 
Chemicals and allied products... -_-__- ..| 3.3) 3.1) 52) 4.6 27/°24) 4.2) 38) 4.2) 4.7) 44 
Products of petroleum and coal........| 2.0) 1.8) 6.0) 5.9) 16) 1.2) 3.8) 3.3) 22) 28 3.5 
Rubber products__............_.____- | 4.5} 3.9) 6.1) 5.5] 4.0] 3.3) 5.5) 5.0) 5.4) 5.5) 69 
Miscellaneous industries --__-......---| oh 3.7) 5.9) 5.3) 3.0 2.5) 4.5) a] 4.4) 5.3) 5.8 
1 These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all employees, inasmuch as some 
firms do not report separate data for women. 
? Preliminarv figures. 
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Trends of Earnings and Hours 


POPOPIIOOD 








POPPE PIO LOSI O?S 


Summary of Earnings and Hours Data for August 1946 


ACCORDING to preliminary estimates, weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing industries increased to $45. 41 in September 1946, more than 
$4 above a year ago. Retail prices of consumers goods rose about 13 
percent over the same period. 

The rise in weekly earnings, evidenced in both the heavy and light 
industries, reflects an average increase in hourly earnings of 13% cents 
over the year, which more than offset the effect in weekly earnings of 


' a1 hour reduction in the average workweek. 


Preliminary averages for September are as follows: 


Hourly 

Weekly Weekly earnings 

earnings hours (cents) 

All manufacturing... .______- $45. 41 40. 3 112.6 
Durable goods_._ ______-_- 48. 39 40. 3 120. 1 
Nondurable goods - ------_- 42. 34 40. 3 104. 9 


Final figures for August show that 18 of the 20 major manufacturing 
groups had higher average hourly earnings than in July. Additional 
wage rate increases were the dominant factor in effecting these gains 
while the payment of premium rates for a larger number of overtime 
hours was a contributing factor. 

Average hours worked per week in manufacturing increased to 40.4 
in August, the durable and nondurable goods groups both averaging 
the same workweek. ‘This is the first time in 1946 that the average 
hours worked in the durable goods group has been as long as in the 
nondurable and is the first time in 4 months that the average for the 
heavy industries has been over the 40-hour mark. The lengthening 
of the workweek in the durable goods group indicates that some of 
the reconversion difficulties and material shortages have been ironed 
out. 

Weekly earnings in all major manufacturing groups averaged over 
$34 in August, with only 5 groups averaging less than $40. Of the 20 
major groups, 9 (lumber, furniture, stone, textiles, apparel, food, 


_ tobacco, paper, and printing) had weekly earnings which set new high 
| points, 


$23 
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Eai 
Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, 
August 1946 
MANUFACTURING < 
Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! Ir 
Industry group and industry ——__ 
Aug. | July | June | Aug. | July | June | Aug. | July | June 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 046 
All manufacturing - -...............-- $44. 90) $43.34) $43.31) 40.4) 39.6) 40.0) 111.1) 109.3) jog, Nonfe 
Durable goods..._................ 47.84| 46.13] 46, 40.4) 39.2) 39.8) 1184) 117.7) ji65 es 
Nondurable goods. _........._..- 41.90) 40. 40.28; 40.45 4.1) 4. 103.6) 101.0) 100.3 
Durable goods ni peri eee A 
Iron and steel and their products. . 48. 7 46.74; 39.8) 38.5) 38.8) 1222) 121.6) im, 
— ties cau” steel works, and Cc 
©) yaa eS 49.73) 47.85) 46.98) 37.9) 36.4) 36.0) 130.5) 131.4) 120.3 Je 
Gray iron and semisteel castings | 50.95| 48.53) 50.01! 41.8) 40.4) 41.8) 1220) 120.3) 1193 
alleable-iron castings..........| 51.38} 50.01) 48.36) 41.0) 40.7) 39.9) 126.3) 123.5) 12); Si 
Steel ee a 49.46} 46.35) 48.29) 38. 36.7} 38.4) 126.8) 126.3) 1058 | 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings... .._. 42.39} 41.16) 41.11) 40.9) 39.7) 39.7] 103.4) 103.6) 1036 A 
Tin cans and other tinware......| 46. 43.59} 42.43) 426) 40.9) 40.2) 108.7) 106.4) 1054 
ee a, oe 49.37; 49.61) 47.20) 41 8 41.9) 41.2; 118.9) 198.3) 1144 Lumt 
Cutlery and edge tools......_.__- 44.98} 43.74) 45.03) 43.1) 423) 43.4) 104.3) 103.2) 1037 Si 
Tools (except edge tools, machine P 
tools, files, and saws)..........| 46.91] 46.16) 46.31 42.4 42.5 43.0} 110.6) 108.7) 107.7 
eee ee 44.88) 44.20) 43.71) 41. a 41.2) 4i. 4 106.9} 106.6) 105.1 Furn 
Plumbers’ supplies..............{ 46.00} 43.98) 44.24) 40. 39.0; 39.9) 113.8) 1128) 110s pro 
— oil burners, and heating F 
= ment, not elsewhere clas- Cc 
a ETS 5 BK 47.16) 44.68) 45.56) 40.6) 39.6) 40.3) 116.1) 112.9) 1131 
Steam and hot-water heating v 
apparatus and steam fittings...| 47.81) 46.28) 46.35) 40.3) 39.5) 39.5) 118.6) 117.2) 117.4 
Stamped and enameled ware and Stone 
i cnccimastenptaacens 45.53} 43.15) 44.19) 40.5) 38.7) 39.8) 112.5) 111.4) 111.0 G 
Fabricated stroctural and orna- G 
mental metalwork. ._........-- 48.35; 46.38) 46.59) 40.5) 39.3) 39.8) 119.3) 118.5) 117.7 
Metal doors, sash, frames, mold- C 
ileal Rage te a 52.39; 51.74) 49.46) 445) 44.8) 45.2) 119. 117.2) 110.9 B 
— nuts, washers, and rivets..| 46.55) 41.59) 44.20) 40.4) 36.6) 39. 114.3} 113.0) 112.6 P 
Forgings, iron and steel__.....__- 53.94) 48.77) 51.16) 40.0) 37.1) 39.1] 134.9) 131.4) 130.8 G 
Serew-machine products and L 
EE, 0.-tenasdll rn meteoe 50.86; 48.60) 48.74) 428) 41.5) 41.8) 118.7} 117.4) 116.7 V 
Stott Dasrets, kegs, and drums_...| 45.06) 41.12) 42.70) 39.1 35. 8) 38.1} 115.5) 115.0) 1124 
ccsemrdntinicenatiaahentaiiaastcateies 49.86; 51.16) 51.91 40. 4 41.0 41.2) 123.7] 124.7) 126.1 r 
Electrical machinery_................ 47.38) 45.43) 465. 40.5; 39.4; 39.8) 116.8) 115.4) 1148 
Electrical equipment.._..........| 48.17} 46.01) 46.15 40. 2) 38.8) 39.3) 119.7) 118.4) 117.3 
Radios and Shonestaphs elie. 41.96; 40.62) 40.00; 39.9) 39.3) 38.9) 105.2) 103.4) 1029 
Communication equipment_.--.- 49.77| 47.72) 49.37) 422 41.0; 422) 118.2) 116.4) 117.1 Texti 
mai 
M , except electrical. .__.._.- 50.96 | 49.76 | 50.04) 40.9) 40.4 40.9 | 124.7 | 123.2 | 122.3 C 
‘2s. and machine-shop 
SPE errs eece ae 51.06 | 49.49 | 49.70 41.6 40.7 41.2 | 123.1 | 121.2 120.2 C 
Engines and turbines.____._ ._._- 51.95 | 52.77 | 52.438 | 39.0] 40.3 | 40.0 | 132.8 | 131.2) 132.0 8 
nhetid odtidednebbbddn adil 51.01 | 49.73 | 50.58 | 39.1 37.9 39.1 | 130.3 | 131.1 129.3 V 
tural machinery, exclud- u 
Qraetoss. .o.- 2.5. ss sce ld. 49.20 | 48.02 | 47.77} 39.9} 39.7] 39.6) 123.8] 121.5) 121.0 4 
M eel atte aE = 54.07 | 52.44 | 53.86] 42.0) 41.3 42.2 | 129.1 | 126.9 127.7 E 
Machine-tool accessories _ -_..._.. 54.49 | 52.09 | 54.00; 40.8} 40.0] 41.4] 134.0] 180.5 130.9 I 
Textile machinery__.........___- 48.28 | 47.42 | 46.99 | 41.9 41.4 41.9 | 115.2 | 114.4 112.3 I 
cy | Pe ea eee. 46.01 | 46.49 | 45.08 41.1 41.7 42.3 | 111.9) 111.6 106. 5 : 
Cash registers. adding and cal- ; i I 
machines. ..........-- 52.84 | 56.29 | 56.00 | 39.9} 41.9 | 42.0] 133.8 | 134.9) 133.8 } I 
a machines, wringers . 1 
domestic........__. 46.10 | 44.99 | 43.81 | 41.2] 40.7] 40.2] 1120] 110.5} 109.0 c 
saring ines, domestic and J I 
nee a al 52.27 | 49.58 | 50.40) 42.1] 43.1] 43.6 | 124.8] 115.6) 116.5 ‘ J 
R —— and refrigeration ; : 
-— os ah otek bseyEih. Eh 47.40 | 46.77 | 46.64] 39.0] 38.6] 386) 1220] 121.0 / 12038 : pee 
Transportation _— ment, except : 
Rew ee. | 88.94 | 83.46 | 58.92] 308] 302) 30.5] 1355} 198.5] 350 f OM 
 neneiaananeveneee 57.48 | 59.18 | 58.91] 39.8) 40.5) 40.5] 1445/1460) 145.6 FO 
Cars, electric- and steam-rail- . ¢ 
EIEIO I TF 50.23 | 48.24 | 49.17) 41.1) 39.4] 40.8 | 122.3) 122.2) 1205 j t 
Aircraft and parts, excluding air- 1 
craft engimes................... 53.68 | 53.03 | 52.55] 41.0) 40.0} 40.4 131.2] 182.4) 130.2 1 
Aircraft engines...........______. 56.26 | 54.72 | 55.91 | 41.7) 40.6] 41.6 135.7 | 134.8) 1343 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding...| 54.07 | 54.36 | 53.99} 38.0) 38.1) 38.1 | 143.0 | 143.5) 141.6 { 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts_._| 49.66 | 45.70 | 47.05 | 40.6 | 38.8) 39.8 | 1223 / 118.0/ 115- } 
PL 53.39 | 51.15 | 49.32 | 39.2) 37.8 36.6 | 136.1 | 135.4 134. | 
See footnotes at end of table. 
8 
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Earnings and Hours in Manu ing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, August 
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MANUFACTURING—Continved 






































Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry group and industry — — 
Aug. | July | June | Aug. | July | June | Aug. | July | June 
1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 | 1946! | 1946 1946 
Durable goods—Continued Cents | Cents | Cents 
Nonferrous metals and their products_/|$47. 78 |$46. 57 |$47. 61 40.7 40.1 40.9 | 117.3 | 116.3 116.3 
Smelting and refining, primary, 

of nonferrous metals. --..-..---- 47.93 | 47.65 | 47.45 | 40.2| 40.0] 40.1] 119.1} 119.2] 118.2 
Alloying and rolling and drawing 

of nonferrous metals, except 

CII, 8s 5 oo de dtl 0 do Soo ae 50. 68.| 50.12 | 52.53 | 40.6 | 40.4 | 41.7 | 124.8 | 123.7 125.8 
Clocks and myn ee OY 42.63 | 40.44 | 40.70 41.0 39.8 40.3 | 104.0 | 101.7 101.1 
Jewe (precious met. an 

- # find tii cat Eines 46.31 | 44.29 | 47.09 | 42.5] 41.6] 43.3] 109.1 | 106.7] 108.3 
Silverware and plated ware___-_-_- 52.78 | 50.29 | 51.42 45.2 43.9 44.8 | 116.8 | 114.6 114.7 
Lighting equipment_---.-.....--- 45.59 | 44.44 | 45.00 | 39.2) 38.2) 39.2) 116.4] 116.3 | 114.7 
Aluminum manufactures. _-.-.-_-. 46.52 | 45.67 | 46.14 39.7 39.1 39.5 | 117.2 | 116.8 116.7 

Lumber and timber basic products-_-_| 38.09 | 35.09 | 37.6 41.4 | 38.6] 41.5] 91.9] 90.9 90.8 
Sawmills and logging camps ----- 36.82 | 33.99 | 36.56 | 40.9; 38.2) 41.1] 89.9] 891 88.8 
Planing and plywood mills--_--_- 42.21 | 38.71 | 41.11 | 43.1] 40.0} 42.5] 97.9] 96.5 96. 8 
Furniture and finished lumber 
a bh FRPSee eeee 40.11 | 38.35 | 38.73 | 42.0] 41.0] 41.8] 95.6] 93.6 92.7 
PN oh iith ob dp citln ccn dn SGe<s 40.80 | 38.80 | 39. 31 41.7 40. 6 41.4 98. 1 95.8 95.0 
Caskets and other morticians’ 
EE lino bay dara ao Sodhese 40.86 | 40.30 | 41.69 42.0 41.4 42. 97.0 96. 4 96.9 
Wood preserving_...........--- ._| 36.84 | 36.15 | 35.91 41.4 40.9 41.9 89.4 88.4 85.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products_-__---_. 43.26 | 41.80 | 42.01 | 40.7] 39.5) 40.4 | 106.3 | 105.7] 104.1 
Glass and glassware_.______...--- 43.13 | 41.87 | 42.16 | 39.4] 38.0] 38.7] 109.5] 110.2} 108.9 
Glass products made from pur- 

Ge I ng os as. cn cs 39. 46 | 37.33 | 38.22 41.9 40.4 41.2 91.9 90. 2 91.4 
4 & et >-— > a 45.68 | 44.66 | 43.10 42.2] 41.7 41.4 | 108.3 | 107.2 104. 2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta______- 40.67 | 39.44 | 39.05 40.0 39.8 40.0 | 101.2 99.1 97.9 
Pottery and related products____| 41.34 | 38.84 | 40. 69 38. 5 36. 5 39.5 | 107.9 | 106.8 104.0 
(0 i Se ee ree 50.45 | 46.40 | 48.02 47.2) 44.3 47.2 | 106.9 | 104.8 101.6 
Fem 605 ot Ppa 45.27 | 42.11 | 42.06 46.6 44.9 45.2 96. 7 93.2 91.6 
Marble, granite, slate, and other 

et ce in os ten _...| 43.63 | 42.44 | 42.51 43.1 41.9 42.3 | 100.7 | 100.4 100. 0 
5 Ae Sa a eS 47.02 | 47.02 | 46.78 40.1 39.9 40.3 | 116.7 | 117.9 116. 1 
Asbestos products_..............- 50.02 | 48.70 | 48.18 43.9 42.9 42.8 | 114.4 | 113.6 112. 5 

Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber 
I. ing. 6 <b <a oo = > 44 -- 36.99 | 34.76 | 35.02 40.1 39. 6 40.0 92.3 87.7 87.5 
Cotton manufactures, except 

I ss on wae... x. ce 34.81 | 31.64 | 31.75 | 39.8!) 39.4] 39.5) 87.5] 80.3 80.3 
Cotton smallwares __........._-- 38.67 | 37.44 | 36.41 41.0] 41.2} 40.8] 94.2] 90.9 89.3 
Silk and rayon goods__...._.___.. 37.42 | 34.94 | 34.64] 41.3] 40.7] 408) 90.6] 85.8 85. 0 
Woolen and worsted manufac- 

tures, except dyeing and fin- 

a ot Geli SGRSraiR 41.88 | 41.18 | 41.63 40.9 40. 5 41.1] 102.4 | 101.7 101.4 
Ne | nemecd 36.07 | 33.47 | 33.89 38.1 37.2 38. 1 94.3 89. 9 88.9 
Meee Gieem..5.......-..-..~...- 39. 29 | 38.98 | 39.41 42.2} 42.3 43.1 93.1 92.3 90. 9 
Kn outerwear and knitted 

ee ee 34.35 | 33.73 | 35.31 38. 6 38. 6 39.6 | 88.1 87.0 87.9 
Knitted underwear__.__..__..___- 31. 63 | 31.00 | 30.60 38. 1 38. 1 38. 4 83.0 81.0 79. 2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, 

cluding woolen and worsted__| 40.92 | 39.66 | 40.64) 42.1] 41.9] 42.9] 97.1] 945 94.8 
Carpets and rugs, wool. _....._-- 42.10 | 41.03 | 41.64} 40.4] 40.0] 40.8] 1043] 1027] 102.4 
Hats, fur-felt_....._.___ eek ds bilieed 52.93 | 48.43 | 49. 57 39. 8 39.3 40.8 | 135.4 | 123.6 121.4 
Jute goods, except felts__....____- 38.23 | 36.39 | 36.47] 43.4] 42.2] 43.9] 80.7] 87.8 84.4 
Cordage and twine.__...._..__._- 37.17 | 34.43 | 34.68 | 41.3] 40.2] 40.8] 90.1) 85.6 84.8 

Apparel and other finished textile 

et Le eye j-4-sc---~s-----| 90.53 | 33.04 | 36.3 37.0 36. 0 37.1 98.6 | 94.2 95.1 

Men’s clothing, not elsewhere 

Spore bra ores 38.11 | 36.19 | 38.18 37.5 | 36.3 38.1 | 101.3 99. 2 99.9 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear_.._| 28.71 | 27.90 | 28.73 | 36.9 36. 1 37.1 78. 1 76.9 77.0 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s_| 31.23 | 29.83 | 30.56 | 37.2| 36.4) 36.4) 840)| 820 83.9 
i lah eg 23.25 | 22.11 | 22.62] 35.4) 341] 35.2) 65.7) 648 64.2 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere ; 

ee eer ee 47.70 | 42.67 | 44.02 | 36.6) 35.4 | 36.1 | 126.0) 118.0; 119.1 
Corsets and allied garments...... 34.37 | 33.20 | 34.42 | 38.2 38.2 | 38.7} 89.4) 87.4 8¥. 2 
ed ceed 43.71 | 42.47 | 37.69 | 329] 322] 30.4 / 110.0 | 108.4) 1028 
Handkerchiefs...........__..__.- 28.39 | 26.43 | 27.26 | 36.2) 34.7] 36.0) 78.6)| 76.4] 75.8 
Curtains, draperies, and bed- | 27.23 | 27.37 | 28.45 | 35.5 | 36.2) 87.3) 77.7) 76.5 76. 6 

i a ecacensooe 
Housefurnishings other than 

i eR 35.49 | 34.12 | 31.94} 38.8) 38.2|) 36.5); 91.8); 88.9 86.8 
TE 31.53 | 30.06 | 32.03! 38.7! 38.0! 30.5! 81.5! 79.0! 81.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, Augus Farni? 




















1946—Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 
a peter 
Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours | earnings | 
Industry group and industry — — Ind 
Aug. | July | June | Aug. | July | June | Aug. | July | June 
1946 1946; 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 | 1946 
_ 
Nondurable goods—Continued Tr 
Cents | Cents | Cen: M _ 
Leather and leather products. --_-_--- $36.71 $36.48 |$37.34 | 37.8 | 38.2) 39.3) 97.1 | 95.4) 955 Bit 
et ail «tells IED 44.54 | 44.07 | 44.51 | 40.3] 40.1] 40.6 111.4] 110.2! 1093 Me 
Boot and shoe cut stock and ; 
EE TR PS eae 37.36 | 35.59 | 36.24) 40.0; 39.7/ 40.3) 93.6/ 90.1 90.5 
Boots and shoes_.............._-- 35.17 | 35.38 | 36.14) 36.9) 37.8) 39.0) 94.5/] 92.7/ 923 
Leather gloves and mittens... . 32.50 | 32.31 | 32.26 | 36.7| 36.4) 36.5 | 89.0| 88.9) 995 _ 
Trunks and suitcases-_---_.......- 39.27 | 37.10 | 39.04 | 39.9; 37.8 | 39.7]; 98.2) 98.2 97.5 ru 
ee Ee Ime Rome Soe 44.35 | 43.21 | 41.00 43.7) 43.8] 423] 101.5] 98.6! 972 Pon 
Slaughtering and meat packing_.| 48.37 | 48.05 | 43.05 | 43.4 43.0) 39.3 | 111.6) 111.5) 1095 Tel 
SS GEE SER Sey! 40.73 | 40.71 | 39.65 46.3 47.4 47.0 | 88.0] 85.6 83.1 Ele 
Condensed and evaporated milk.| 43.55 | 43.48 | 44.19 | 48.0) 48.8) 49.9/ 908) 89.1/ & 5 Str 
) f - “Ye RL Ate See 45.63 | 45.67 | 44.06 | 47.6) 48.3) 47.4] 93.2] 923 90.6 Trade: 
4, Ey ae 51.06 | 48.83 | 44.33 | 49.7) 48.9] 46.6 | 103.0) 99.8) 95.2 Wh 
Cereal preparations..............| 46.04 | 43.85 | 45.52 | 42.4) 41.5 | 42.8 | 108.9 /| 105.8 106.4 Rel 
ES REY eae Saree .._| 44.63 | 43.81 | 41.42 | 45.0) 44.8) 43.9 | 99.4) 98.0 04.5 
Sugar refining, came...__....___-- 39.27 | 39.97 | 38.59 | 39.1} 39.3 39.4) 100.4 | 101.8 97.9 
Sui week. 6. ..5.524...,- ....--| 40.92 | 40.67 | 38.39 | 38.3) 37.3 37.4 | 106.8 | 109.1 | 102.5 
RS SCTE 34.83 | 33.57 | 34.85 | 39.6 | 38.4} 39.5] 85.9] 85.2 86.0) 
Beverages, nonalcoholic. -__-__-- 40.32 | 40.52 | 38.73 | 44.2} 44.7] 43.6] 90.7] 90.2 88.3 
Beene Nias 65a55-+5<b00..--. 56.44 | 64.21 | 52.27 | 42.5} 42.0) 41.3 | 132.1 | 120.1 | 126.6 
Canning and preserving-.-..-..--. 41.12 | 38.89 | 35.78 | 42.3} 43.2! 40.0| 97.6] 90.4 89.8 
Tobaceo manufactures. ------.....--- 34. 34 | 33.24 | 33.83 | 38.7) 39.1) 40.0) 887/ 85.1) 84.6 Ho 
el Ce eee 38.21 | 36.66 | 37.78 39. 1 40.1 41.4 97.8 | 91.5 91.2 Po 
6 MO ORR ee ee 31.66 | 31.05 | 31.25 | 38.6; 38.6; 39.2; 81.8; 803 79 Ch 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) Br 
PT |” 2 Re ae 31.28 | 29.45 | 29.86 | 37.4} 37.1 37.8 | 83.7] 79.4 79.0 Ins 
Paper and allied products__..____..-- 44.20 | 43.11 | 42.74 43.4; 428] 43.0 101.9 | 100.6 99.3 _—— 
Paper and pulp._._..........---. 47.49 | 46.02 | 45.34) 443] 43.8) 43.7] 107.1 | 105.2] 1033 BR imp, 
ED conn cepesapsocepece=4 42.10 | 41.03 | 41.82; 43.1] 426) 43.1| 969) 95.7) 9%9 > emplos 
(Wee 36.84 | 37.11 | 36.54) 40.9] 41.4) 40.9] 91.0/ 91.0) 8.7 FR conorti 
oD | * SRR 41.07 | 30.95 | 39.94) 42.6] 41.9] 424] 966] 95.4] %4 HRP on hes 
Printing, publishing, and allied ke 
Se, TS SS 53.04 | 51.81 | 51.73 | 40.8| 40.2) 40.5 | 129.9) 128.8) 127.8 > and in 
Newspapers and periodicals____-- 58.10 | 56.72 | 56.08 | 38.7) 37.9) 37.9 | 147.6 | 146.1) 144.9 » tNe 
Printing, book and job_.......__. 50.93 | 50.03 | 49.82} 41.9; 41.5] 41.6] 122.0 | 121.2] 120.3 rr Fi 
Lithographing..................- 54.10 | 51.80 | 53.03 43.3 41.8 43.4 | 124.8) 124.1 122.1 1 
Chemicals and allied products... __-_. 44.96 | 44.67 | 43.95 | 40.8 | 40.7/) 40.5 | 110.2) 109.8/ 1084 TY 
Paints, varnishes, and colors..__.| 47.41 | 46.62 | 47.10 42.6 42.2 42.9 | 111.4) 110.9 109.9 3 Re’ 
Drugs, medicines, and insecti- af Re 
a eR One SS 38.95 | 38.42 | 38.26; 40.0} 39.7 / 40.2; 97.7] 97.0 95.3 z ] 
Piet: a Cee 47.21 | 47.08 | 47.60 40.7 41.0 40.9 | 115.9 | 114.8 116. 4 ’ 
Ree and allied products__ .| 42.62 | 41.08 | 40.09 | 39.1 | 38.6) 38.3) 108.9 | 106.5) 1047 5 Ca 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classi- : 
ae Oe a 51.81 | 52.09 | 50.69 41.1 41.5 | 40.8 | 126.0 | 125.6 | 1243 : W 
Explosives and safety fuses___-_-_- 48.37 | 47.96 | 48.53 | 39.1 | 38.9] 39.1 | 123.7] 123.3 | 123.2 j St 
Ammunition, small-arms --__--- 39.53 | 42.65 | 42.10 | 38.7) 38.6) 37.7 102.3 110.6 111.5 } ‘Ex 
Ceteeeen Gils ..4.5222.-.-.2---4 30.97 | 29.65 | 20.42) 47.2); 47.0) 46.0] 65.4] 63.1 64. 0 > of cab 
Fertilizers. .......-- pes ah 35.09 | 34.11 | 32.58 | 421) 42.7] 41.7] 834] 79.8 78.1 i Ca 
: ‘No 
Products of petroleum and coal... -- - 54.30 | 54.19 | 53.34 | 40.3) 40.0 | 39.6 | 134.6) 135.5) 1347 ; 
Petroleum refining............._- 57.10 | 57.02 | 56.46; 40.0} 39.7 | 39.5 | 142.7 | 143.7| 143.1 
Coke and byproducts___....._..- 46.45 | 46.65 | 43.65) 39.4) 38.9) 37.5 / 117.6] 119.5) 116! : 
Roofing materials. _..........---. 49.59 | 48.06 | 48.42) 44.7) 445) 448/ 110.9) 108.0) 108! i 
Rubber products__.........._...___- 50.99 | 50.60 | 50.45| 30.4| 30.2] 30.3 | 120.5] 129.2] 123 — 
tires and inner tubes__..| 55.43 | 56.11 | 54.82 | 37.3 38.0) 37.4 | 147.7 | 147.2] 146! : 
Rubber boots and shoes.--..._--- 44.45 | 42.98 | 44.98 | 41.2) 39.6] 41.8) 107.8 | 108.5) 107° 
Rubber goods, other........._.-- 46.91 | 44.93 | 45.44 41.7 40.8 41.7 | 111.8 | 110.2 109. 1 
Miscellaneous industries. ___-_...__-- 43.32 | 42.39 | 42.93) 41.0; 40.5/ 41.2) 105.8] 1048) 1042 
Instruments (professional and 
scientific) and fire-control 
sqeipatnt EF SRE Fae S Se 49.61 | 49.06 | 49.57} 40.1) 39.9 / 40.6 | 123.7) 123.4) 121! 
Pianos, organs, and parts____..-- 46.11 | 44.04 | 45.77) 41.3) 40.6/ 420 | 1121] 1086); 109! 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, August 1946— 














Continued 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry group and industry — aad, 
Aug. | July | June | Aug. | July | June | Aug. | July | June 
1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 
Mining: Cents | Cents | Cents 
Anthracite... --.......- a $60.65 |$49.53 |$59.58 | 37.9 31.7] 38.2 | 159.8 | 156.2| 155.9 
Bituminous Coal. ---_---...-.----- 62.37 | 52.27 | 64.44 42.4 36.0 43.4 | 146.7 | 145.7 147.4 
OE ee ey eee 49.93 | 47.70 | 48.13 | 41.2) 39.6) 40.8} 121.2 | 120.5| 118.0 
RS 6 <8 Se SLA eS ee 47.96 | 47.96 | 47.41 | 40.2) 40.1} 39.8) 119.3 | 119.8] 119.2 
SELLE TE, 52.13 | 50.47 | 48.96 42.4 41.2 41 .6 | 123.1 | 122.5 117.8 
eee wie) 2. . 43.60 | 48.13 | 41.5 | 36.2 | 40.9 | 122.7 | 120.4/ 1178 
Quarrying and nonmetallic _-__-- 47 .04 | 45.51 | 45.32 46.5 45.4 45.7 | 161.5 | 100.4 99.4 
Crude petroleum production_____| 53.35 | 52.97 | 52.23 | 40.9} 40.4| 39.5 | 1304 | 131.1 132.2 
Public utilities: 
Teo Ad 44.19 | 44.82 | 44.93 | 39.3 | 39.7] 39.3 | 112.9 | 113.5] 114.7 
Sn ates in posnetawceed 41.31 | 41.15 | 40.39 45.4 45 .2 44.5 91.0 91.0 90.8 
Electric light and power -_-______- 52.27 | 51.96 | 52.07 41.6 41.5 40.9 | 126.0 | 125.8 127 .5 
Street railways and busses *_____- 55.35 | 54.60 | 52.46 | 48.6) 48.4) 49.3 | 109.9 | 109.7 | 105.3 
Trade: 
Ee 48.14 | 48.06 | 47.88 | 41.7| 41.4| 41.4/| 114.8] 115.5| 114.6 
Retail... .--- wba cbidogbtberd tout 33.17 | 32.94 | 32.39 | 41.5/ 41.2; 40.9) 89.1 88.9 87.6 
i” ae et EE eee | 40.91 | 40.46 | 39.41 | 42.7| 42.3) 41.8) 92.4] $2.1 90.3 
Genera] merchandise__..._...| 28.63 | 28.22 | 27.80 | 37.6 | 37.5 | 36.9! 74.7| 74.2 73.4 
I te i ate gi Milan di 34.93 | 34.27 | 34.10 | 37.5} 37.4 | 37.3 92.7| 92.5 92.1 
Furniture and housefurnish- 
eh ea I ee 44.52 | 44.86 | 43.98 | 44.6 | 44.0 | 43.6 | 101.2 | 105.1 103 .6 
Automotive_._.............-- 47.97 | 47.36 | 47.47 | 46.1 | 46.1 | 46.3} 105.8 | 105.2/ 104.0 
Lumber and building ma- 
SE. eidddisn ccdida cies 42.93 | 42.32 | 42.08 | 43.0} 42.7 | 43.2 | 101.3 | 100.1 98 .8 
Hotels (year-round) §..._._.._..-- 27.15 | 26.63 | 26.70 | 43.8) 44.0) 43.9] 61.4} 60.2 59.8 
Power laundries. _.............-- 30.14 | 30.37 | 30.64 | 43.0} 43.4| 43.3} 69.3 69.8 70.3 
Cleaning and dyeing--_-___._._--- 35.01 | 35.58 | 36.29 | 426] 43.2/) 43.8| 83.2] 82.6 &3.4 
Brokerage. ..-..--- budebbiadsa dedi 62.61 | 64.04 | 67.39 (8) (6) (8) (*) (8) (8) 
ES RA a 2 49.87 | 50.76 | 51.51 ® | () (6) (6) () 





























| These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th ofthe month. As not all 
reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual industries 
are b on a slightly smaller sample than are weekly earnings. For manufacturing, mining, power laun- 
dries, and cleaning and dyeing industries, the data relate to production workers only. For the remaining 
industries the data relate to all employees except high-paid executives and officials. Data for the current 
and immediately ss months are subject to revision. 
? New series beginning May 1946; not comparable with previously published data: 
er ew May data are 41.0 hours and 122.7 cents. Comparable April data are 41.1 hours and 
.1 cents. 

Typewriters.—New May data are 42.8 hours and 105.8 cents. Comparable April data are 43.1 hours 
and 105.4 cents. 

‘ Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 

Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment.—January through April 1946 to $34.62, $38.74, $46.16, and $46.98; 
106.4, 111.7, 117.3 ,and 118.4 cents. Data for January and subsequent months are now comparable 
with December 1945 and earlier months. 

Caskets and other morticians’ goods.—October, November, and December 1945 to $37.94, $36.41, and 
$38.71; October and November to 42.9 and 41.4 hours; 88.5 and 87.8 cents. 

Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classifled.— May 1946 to $45.10. 

Street railways and busses.—March and April 1945 to $49.63 and $49.69; 95.6 and 96.8 cents. 

‘ Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and 
of cable companies. 

'Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips not included. 

* Not available. 
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Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to August 1946 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarize; 
in the accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 t, 
August 1946.' The earnings shown in this table are on a gross bagis 
(i. e., before deductions for social security, income taxes, bond pv. 
chases, etc.). 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $44.90 in Augus 
1946—93.6 percent above the average in January 1939, 68.5 percen; 
above January 1941, and 15.5 percent above October 1942. Weekly 
earnings for August 1946 increased 7.6 percent above August 1945, 
however, the average weekly earnings are still below the wartime pea; 
of $47.50 in January 1945, as the result of shorter working hours and 
shifts of workers from the high paid war industries to the lower paid 
consumer goods industries. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 111.1 cents in 
August 1946—75.8 percent above the average in January 1939, 627 
percent above January 1941, and 24.4 percent above October 1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 9. 
are weighted by man-hours of employment in the major divisions of 
manufacturing for January 1941. These earnings are estimated to 
exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in excess of 40 hours. 
However, the effect of extra pay for work on supplementary shifts and 
on holidays is included. For all manufacturing, the straight-time 
average in August 1946 was 107.8 cents per hour; this was 68.2 per- 
cent above January 1939, 62.3 percent above January 1941, and 33.6 
percent above October 1942. 





1! Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (p. 869), espe- 
cially table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see preceding table. 
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Earnings of Factory Workers in Selected Mouths, 1939 to August 1946 











—_ 
Estimated = ht-time 
average hourly earn- 
a, = A a ings! weighted by 
January 1941 anole 
ment 
—— All N All N All N 
Non- Non- Yon- 
manu- — dura- | manu- — dura- | manu- a dura- 
factur- goods ble faciur- sods ble factur- nods ble 
ing goods ing 8 goods ing 8 goods 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1939: January... ------------ $23.19 | $25.33 | $21.57 | $0.632 | $0.696 | $0. 583 | $0.641 | $0.702 | $0. 575 
1940: January-.-.------------ 24. 56 27. 39 22. 01 . 655 .717 . 598 . 652 . 708 . 589 
1941: JENN Fnn- ben epeeresen 26.64 | 30.48 | 22.75 . 683 . 749 . 610 . 664 . 722 . 601 
1942: Jamuary..------------- 33. 40 38. 98 26. 97 801 . 890 . 688 . 751 . 826 . 668 
SS eS 36. 43 42. 51 28. 94 856 . 949 . 725 783 . 863 . 696 
Re Ye es | 38. 89 45.31 30. 66 893 . 990 . 751 807 . 888 718 
1943: January. = 40. 62 46. 68 32. 10 .919 1.017 . 768 .819 . 905 . 726 
Ame ose- - 5 6a--i--0s 42. 48 48. 67 33. 58 . 944 1.040 . 790 . 833 . 916 . 742 
a 42. 76 48. 76 34. 01 . 963 1. 060 . 806 850 . 939 753 
Capper... 800.0. kt 44. 86 51. 26 35. 18 . 988 1. 086 . 824 863 . 950 768 
December... -...-.--.---- 44. 58 50. 50 35. 61 . 995 1.093 . 832 3 . 962 TOF 
1944: January...-.--.-------- 45. 29 §1. 21 36. 03 1. 002 1. 099 . 838 877 . 965 780 
pe 45. 55 51. 67 36. 16 1.013 1.110 . 850 . 889 . 976 . 795 
p DRPILL ER BSS OES 45. 43 51.07 37.05 1.018 1.116 . 862 . 901 . 993 . 802 
I a a ee 46. 94 53. 18 37. 97 1. 031 1. 129 . 878 . 908 . 991 .817 
December... .--------- 47.44 53. 68 38. 39 1. 040 1.140 883 .912 997 820 
ee 47. 50 53. 54 38. 66 1. 046 1. 144 . 891 . 920 1. 005 . 827 
re eae ers ee TC 52. 90 38. 80 1.044 1. 138 . 899 . 925 1. 007 . 836 
ee aE an > 45.12 50. 60 38. 59 1. 032 1. 126 . 902 . 933 1.017 . 842 
Pe eae epee ae 40. 97 44. 23 37. 76 . 985 1, 063 . 909 . 942 1.014 . 863 
| ES. 41. 21 44. 08 38. 52 . 994 1. 066 . 927 . 957 1. 028 . 880 
1966: JAMMIE Ya... .. ances 41.15 43. 67 38. 75 1. 004 1.070 . 941 . 970 1. 037 . 895 
Dick coccteneeos 42. 88 45. 71 40. 13 1. 058 1. 131 . 988 1.027 1. 102 . 946 
} ae eee eee 43.31 46. 32 40. 28 1, 084 1, 165 1, 003 1, 057 1, 142 . 964 
PES ag a 43. 34 46.13 40. 49 1, 093 1,177 1,010 1, 067 1, 154 . 971 
Agmee= . Jai cs 44. 90 47.84 41.90 1, 111 1, 184 1, 086 1, 078 1, 154 . 994 
































! The method of estimating straight-time average hourly earnings makes no allowance for special rates of 

pay for work done on major holidays. Estimates for the months of January, July, September, and Novem- 
r pepe on may not be peer co pee with those for the other months, in which important holidays 

are seldom included in the pay peri for which manufacturing establishments report to the Bureau. 

This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the comparability of the figures for January 

1941 with those for the following months. 

? Preliminary. 
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Chronology of Labor Events, July-September 1946 


1946 


JULY 


July 3. The President approved an amendment to the Act (approved on June 1g 


1934) to Protect Trade and Commerce Against Interference by 
Violence, Threats, Coercion, or Intimidation. The amending 
law, called the ‘‘Hobbs Antiracketeering Act,’’ provides imprison. 
ment for not more than 20 years or a fine of not more than 
$10,000, or both, upon conviction, for anyone who “in any way 
or degree obstructs, delays, or affects commerce, or the movement 
of any article or commodity in commerce, by robbery or extor- 
tion.’”” The penalties are also applicable to anyone who con- 
spires, who attempts, or participates in such action, (Source: 
Public Law 486, 79th Cong., 2d. sess.) 


July 3. The nearly 600 members of the International Association of Machinists 


employed by the Northwest Airlines, Inc., went on strike for 
higher wages and other issues. (Source: Labor, July 13, 1946, 
and BLS records.) The President, by Executive Order No. 
9748, provided for establishment of an emergency board t 
investigate the dispute. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 11, p. 
7518.) 

On July 4, the strike ended. (Source: BLS records.) 


On August 7, the emergency board stated that it did “‘not recom- 
mend any inerease in the wage rate.’’ Although the union 
demanded an average wage increase of about 18 percent, the 
board expressed the opinion that ‘‘the wage scale on this line 
on an over-all basis exceeds that in effect on all the other major 
airlines.”’” (Source: White House report of Aug. 7, 1946, pp. 12, 
13.) 

On September 6, the company and the union reached a compro- 
mise agreement, whereby the union’s wage demands were met 
in part. (Source: Agreement between Northwest Airlines, Inc., 
and International Association of Machinists, Sept. 6, 1946.) 


July 16. The President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2, whereby the Children’s 


830 


Bureau was transferred to the Federal Security Agency, became 
effective. The Industrial Division of the Children’s Bureau 
remained in the United States Department of Labor. It was 
made a part of the Division of Labor Standards, and will be 
known as the Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch. 
(Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor releases of July 16, 1946.) 
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1946 
july i6. The President’s Reorganization Plan No. 3 became effective. Under 
this plan, the function of the National Labor Relations Board 
with respect to the taking of secret ballots of employees on the 
question of strikes which would interrupt war production was 
abolished. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 11, pp. 7875 and 
7877.) 


July 17. The Federal Coal Mines Administrator (see Chron. item for May 29, 

1946, MLR, Aug. 1946) and the United Mine Workers of America 
(AFL) signed the first collective agreement covering supervisory 
mine employees (foremen). The agreement applies to the 
United Clerical, Technical, and Supervisory Workers, District 50, 
UMWA, at four mines of the Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp. 
A special clause of the agreement provides for institution of pro- 
ceedings to bring about a court test of the appropriateness of the 
unit of supervisory employees. (Source: Labor Relations Re- 
porter, July 22, 1946, 18 LRR, pp. 223, 224.) 
On September 11, the Coal Mines Administrator called a con- 
ference of the joint wage-scale committee of the bituminous-coal 
operators and the UMWA for the purpose of finding a basis for 
the negotiation of a collective agreement for the industry which 
would relieve the Federal Government of the responsibility of 
operating the mines. (Source: United Mine Workers Journal, 
Sept. 15, 1946, p. 3.) 


July 19. The Congress for Industrial Organizations Executive Board called 

upon the President of the United States to convene a conference 
immediately, consisting of representatives of American labor and 
industry, for the purpose of giving “‘the demand and need for 
immediate wage increases * * * full and official recognition” 
and to meet “‘the crisis created by the drive to cripple and destroy 
price control.” (Source: Congress of Industrial Organizations 
release of July 18-19, 1946.) 
On September 21, the President announced that he had asked the 
Advisory Board of the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version “to add to its agenda a study of the wage stabilization 
program.” He stated that “the Advisory Board will, of course, 
consult in detail with the Wage Stabilization Board on this new 
topic as it has been doing from time to time in the past.’’ (Source: 
White House release of Sept. 21, 1946.) 


July 24. The members of Local 18, United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of 
: America (CIO), representing about 600 of the 1,100 employees of 
the Milwaukee Gas Light Co., began a partial strike. A small 
force was kept at work to perform essential functions. 
On July 25, the strike became complete. It continued until 
July 27, when work was resumed after the union approved an 
agreement. 
On August 5, representatives of the union and the company held 
a meeting to discuss issues remaining in dispute. Agreement was 
not reached and the Secretary of Labor was asked to form a 
fact-finding board. (Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor report of 
Sept. 14, 1946.) 


Ane 
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1946 Pe 
July 24. On August 7, the Secretary of Labor provided for the creatio, july 3° 
of a fact-finding board to investigate the labor dispute. (Sour. 
U. 8. Dept. of Labor Release 847-148.) 


On August 12, a contract in settlement of the disputed issy,, 
was signed, to which an amendment was made on August 27 
whereby a 15-day vacation was provided for any employee wit) 
20 or more years of seniority in the company and a 10-day vacs. 
tion for all others having been employed at least 1 year, ang 
specific wage increases were granted. These provisions wep 
retroactive to June 1, 1946. The fact-finding board was requeste 
by the parties to summarize data being collected by the Buregy 
of Labor Statistics for possible use at a later date. (Source: 
U. 8. Dept. of Labor report of Sept. 14, 1946.) 


July 25. The President approved a joint resolution amending the Emergency Aug. 2. 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, and the Stabilization 
Act of 1942, as amended. By this measure price control, which 
had lapsed on June 30, 1946 (see Chron. item for June 30, 1946, 
MLR, Aug. 1946) was reestablished to be effective until June 30. 
1947. All rent ceilings in effect on June 30 were among the con- Aug. 6. 
trols restored. Exceptions were authorized from price ceilings 
until August 20, 1946, for certain commodities including meat 
poultry, eggs, and dairy products. Provision was made for the 
establishment of a Price Decontrol Board having the power to 
order price controls removed from any commodity after consider- 
ing petition for review of the action of the Price Administrator or 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and to restore ceilings on exempted 
items after August 20, if warranted. (Source: Public Law 
548, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) 


July 25, The President, by Executive Order No. 9762, transferred to the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, which was reestablished by Executive Order No. 
9699 of February 21, 1946 (see Chron. item for Feb. 21, 1946, 
MLR, May 1946). (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 11, p. 8073. 


July 26. The President approved an act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Federal Security Agency, and related inde- 
pendent agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. No 
part of any appropriation contained in the act may be used to pay 
any person who either engages in a strike or is a member of an 
organization that asserts the right to strike against the Federal Aug. 8 
Government or advocates or is a member of an organization that 
advocates the overthrow of the Government of the United States 
by force or violence. The Secretary of Labor is required to trans- 
fer to the States on November 15, 1946, the public employment 
offices, operation of which was transferred to the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1942 to promote the war effort. A provision in the 
appropriation for the National Labor Relations Board stipulates 
that no part of the funds “‘shall be available to organize or to 
assist in organizing agricultural laborers or used in connection 
with investigations, hearings, directives, or orders concerning 
bargaining units composed of agricultural laborers * * *.” 
(Source: Public Law 549, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) 
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y 31. The President approved an act to amend the Railroad Retirement Acts, 


the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, and the Internal 
Revenue Code, thereby liberalizing social-security benefits pay- 
able to railroad employees. Benefits were extended to cover 
unemployment caused by sickness or injury, and to include 
pregnancy and maternity. (Source: Public Law 572, 79th Cong., 
2d sess.) 

On August 10, the President approved an act to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code, whereby the pay- 
roll tax for social security will remain at 1 percent through the 
calendar year 1947, and will rise to 24% percent with respect to 
wages paid in the calendar year 1948. (Source: Public Law 719, 
79th Cong., 2d sess.) 

; AUGUST 


Aug. 2. The Senate confirmed the nominations of Ewan Clague to be Commis- 


sioner of Labor Statistics and of Keen Johnson to be Under 
Secretary of Labor in the United States Department of Labor 
(see Chron. item for Apr. 17, 1946, MLR, Aug. 1946). (Source: 
Congressional Record, Vol. 92, p. 10, 883.) 


Aug. 6. The Administrator of the Retraining and Reemployment Administration 


announced appointment of the Interagency Committee on Fed- 
eral Employment, “‘to study and evaluate the employment pro- 
grams of the Federal departments and independent agencies and 
to submit recommendations to him for coordination of the em- 
ployment” of veterans and others in Federal Government service. 
(Source: U. S. Retraining and Reemployment Administration 
release 701 of Aug. 6, 1946.) 

On September 20, the Attorney General announced the validity 
of the regulations of the Civil Service Commission whereby a 
World War II veteran has the highest retention preference (A-1 
plus) during the first year of reemployment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Attorney General declared that such a provision 
is necessary to carry out the intent of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940. If, by reason of this preference, another 
veteran is released who has greater length of service, the sup- 
planted veteran will be given the benefits of the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act of 1944 (for discussion, see MLR, Apr. 1946, p. 590) in 
obtaining a new Government position. (Source: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice release of Sept. 20, 1946.) 


Aug. 8. The President approved an act affecting the veterans’ training program 


under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (GI Bill of Rights), 
as amended (see Chron. item for June 22, 1944, MLR, Sept. 1944; 
for summaries see MLR, Aug. 1944, p. 383 and Apr. 1946, p. 595), 
whereby appropriate job-training standards are established and 
the maximum amount of the monthly allowance plus compensa- 
tion is fixed at $175 a month for a veteran without dependents 
and $200 for a veteran with dependents. (Source: Public Law 
679, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) 

On August 27, the Veterans’ Administration issued Instruction 8, 
stating that “incidental overtime earned by a trainee will not be 
counted against his legal ceiling on subsistence allowance plus 
training wage.”” (Source: U. 8. Law Week, Sept. 10, 1946, Vol. 
15, Sec. 2, p. 2137.) 
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1946 1946 
Aug. 9. The President approved the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, unde pt 95 
which payments are to be made in lieu of terminal leave to djs. 
charged members of the armed services. Such payments are ; 
be made in large part in bonds of the United States which a, 
to mature 5 years after the date of issue. (Source: Public Lay 
704, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) On July 24, when the President pp. 
quested an appropriation to provide for this expenditure, it wa 
indicated that the average payment would approximate $165 
(Source: White House release of July 24, 1946.) 


Aug. 9. The Director of the OES notified the NWSB that wage increases (affect. 
ing more than 45,000 lumber workers) in excess of the recognized 
postwar “pattern” for the West Coast lumber industry, canno; 
be used as a basis for price relief under the policies established by 
Executive Order No. 9697 of February 14, 1946 (see Chron. item 
for Feb. 14, 1946, MLR, May 1946). This case was the first ¢ Aug. 24 
be acted upon at the request of a major national industry, an 
involves, in effect, a “‘second round”’ of reconversion wage ad. 
justments. The general “‘pattern’’ of increase over VJ-day rate 
for the industry is 15 cents an hour (see Chron. item for Mar. 28 
1946, MLR, May 1946). (Source: NWSB-—82.) 


Aug. 15. The members of the National Maritime Union (CIO) employed on the 

Great Lakes went on strike for shorter hours and higher wages, 
By August 22, the union reported that 5,000 seamen were idle. 
(Source: CIO News, Aug. 19, 1946, and BLS records; for discus. 
sion, see MLR, Sept. 1946, p. 400.) 
On August 30, a settlement was reached with the majority o/ 
the ship operators, whereby a “pattern”? formula was adopted 
ending the previous 56-hour workweek for seamen on Great Lakes 
carriers and establishing a 48-hour week at sea and a 44-hour 
week in port. (Source: CIO News, Sept. 9, 1946, and BL‘ 
records. ) 

Aug. 21. The Director of the United States Conciliation Service announced 

the appointment of two new members to the National Labor. 
Management Advisory Committee, which was established in 194) 
by the Secretary of Labor, on the unanimous recommendatio. 
of the President’s National Labor-Management Conference 
Membership consists of eight persons, of whom two each ar 
nominated by the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Federation of Labor, an 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, respectively. The 
new members are Louis Ruthenburg, president of Servel, [nc 
Evansville, Ind., and Richard T. Leonard, vice president, Unite: 
Automobile Workers of America, Detroit, Mich. (Source: U. > 
Conciliation Service release of Aug. 21, 1946.) 
On September 6, the Director of the United States Conciliation 
Service announced completion of seven regional labor-manageme!' 
advisory committees to work with the Service’s seven regions 
directors. The apportionment of membership in the regions 
labor-management committees is the same as that in the nations 
body mentioned above. (Source: U. 8S. Conciliation Servic 
release of Sept. 6, 1946.) 
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1946 
under Ane. 92. The President, by Executive Order No. 9770, created an emergency 
O dis. board to investigate a dispute between the Long Island Railroad 
are t Co. and certain of its employees represented by the Railroad 
b are Workers Industrial Union (division of District 50, United Mine 
- Law Workers of America, AFL). (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 11, 
it re. p. 9229.) The approximately 900 train-service employees post- 
L Was poned their strike to give the fact-finding board 30 days in which 
$165 to report. 
On September 20, the President extended by 30 days the time 
ffect. allowed the fact-finding board to report. 
hized & On September 24, the fact-finding board persuaded the company 
not and the union to resume negotiations, and the union postponed 
d by the date of the strike to October 22. (Source: Railway Age, 
item Sept. 28, 1946, p. 522.) 
=e Aug. 24. The NWSB announced refusal to approve, as a basis for increasing 
and Government costs (see Chron. item for Feb. 14, 1946, MLR, 
> ad. May 1946), requested increases of $5 and $10 in excess of $17.50 
rates for certain classes of watch-keeping personnel in the maritime 
. 23 service, including the key classification of able-bodied seamen. 
The decision involved the Pacific American Shipowners Associa- 
1 the tion and the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific (AFL); the East and 
ages, Gulf Atlantic Coast General Agents of the War Shipping Ad- 
ide. i ministration and the Seafarers’ International Union (AFL); and 
cus the Pacific American Shipowners Association and the Pacific 
Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers Associa- 
y of tion (independent). The labor members of the NWSB dissented, 
pted stating that the decision deprives workers and employers ‘“‘of 
akes the right to bargain collectively under the National Labor 
10Ur Relations Act.” (Source: NWSB-90.) The Committee for 
BLS Maritime Unity (composed of six CIO and one independent 
union) had negotiated a $17.50 monthly increase on June 14, 1946. 
A wage pattern was established and a strike of about 200,000 
workers was avoided (see Chron. item for June 14, 1946, MLR, 
043 Be Aug. 1946). 
tion Jam On September 5, in protest against the NWSB action, a seamen’s 
strike began, which spread rapidly to all ports. (Source: MLR, 
ar fo Oct. 1946, p. 591.) 
the [iam On September 11, the NWSB issued a statement reaffirming its 
and & 9 original action with respect to the wage increases agreed upon by 
The Bo ship operators and seamen in the East and West Coast shipping 
n¢., i industry. (Source: NWSB-—90 (a).) 
et On September 12, the Director of Economic Stabilization amended 
8 the wage-stabilization regulations to permit governmental agencies 
7 to pay wages and salaries comparable to those being paid for the 
ion fa same or comparable services by other operators in the same 
ent fm industry. (Source: Office of Economic Stabilization release of 
nal Sept. 12, 1946.) 
na On September 13, those workers whose agreement with the 
na employers was recognized by reason of the change in the wage 
stabilization regulations started to return to work. The National 
Maritime Union (CIO) went on strike to secure parity in wages. 
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Aug. 24. On September 19, the arbitrator who had been considering Certain 1946 
issues connected with the June 14, 1946, agreement affecting +}, Mm 5¢P* 6. 
NMU (see Chron. item for June 14, 1946, MLR, Aug. 194¢ 
issued his award for the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts providing jp. 
creases based on the principle of ‘‘equal pay for equal work.” 


On September 21, the Maritime Commission issued an ord, 
which provided for parity in wage rates on all Government-owne; 
vessels, and all workers returned to their jobs. (Source: M[p 
Oct. 1946, p. 592.) 


Aug. 24. The Secretary of Labor enlarged to eight members the Federal! Con. 
mittee on Apprenticeship. This national labor-managemep; 
policy-making body on apprentice training was appointed jp 
1934, first consisting of Government officials only; in 1937 
membership was increased to include representatives of labor and 
employers. (Source: U. 8S. Dept. of Labor release of Aug. 24 
1946; for background see MLR Oct. 1934, p. 872; MLR Jan. 1938 
p. 100.) 


Aug. 26. The Permanent Migration Committee of the International Labor Organ. Sept. 7 
ization convened in its first session. In all, 25 Governments were 
represented, and, in addition, 3 sent observers. The committee 
noted in resolutions that several countries reported that they had 
nationals who wished to emigrate and several “immigratio: 
countries” had expressed readiness “to receive a considerable 
number of immigrants, both industrial and agricultural, as soon 
as satisfactory arrangements can be made.”’ In another resolu- 
tion, the committee reaffirmed its conviction that the principle of 
nondiscrimination in regard to race is one of the fundamental 
conditions of progressive and orderly migration movements 
(Source: ILO release PMC/1/12.) 


On September 16, Edward J. Phelan was appointed by the Govern. 
ing Body of the ILO as Director of the International Labor 
Office. Following the resignation of John G. Winart from the 
directorship in 1941, Mr. Phelan had been acting director. 
(Source: ILO press release 243 of Sept. 16, 1946.) 

On September 19, the twenty-ninth session of the Internationa! 
Labor Conference opened in Montreal, Canada. (Source: 
Business Action of Sept. 30, 1946.) A resolution was adopted 
concerning minimum standards of social policy applicable to in- 
digenous populations in dependent territories and three con- 
ventions and two recommendations dealt with the employment 
of children and adolescents. (Source: United Nations Weekly 
of Oct. 21, 1946, p. 1.) 


Aug. 29. The Administrator of the RRA (see Chron. items for Feb. 13, 1946, 
MLR, May 1946, and for May 8, 1946, MLR, Aug. 1946) estab- 
lished the Federal Interagency Committee on the Coordination 
of Statistical Services Relating to Retraining and Reemployment. F 
The objective is improved coordination of statistical services | Sept. 
relating to retraining, reemployment, vocational education, and 
vocational rehabilitation. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. |), 

p. 9699.) 
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Sept. 6. Local 441 of the United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of America 


(CIO) announced that a membership meeting would be held to 
consider a draft of a new contract to end the 8-month strike in 
the Elizabeth, N. J., plant of the Phelps Dodge Copper Products 
Corp. Under the agreement which was subsequently adopted, 
one of the Nation’s longest strikes was ended. The company 
granted a wage increase of 18% cents an hour. (Source: Labor, 
Sept. 14, 1946, and daily press.) The Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corp. and the International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers (CIO) had reached an agreement on June 30, 
1946, providing for an 18% cent hourly wage increase, thereby 
ending the strike of 5,500 workers which began on March 20, 1946 
(Source: U.S. Dept. of Labor release of Sept. 12, 1946, and daily 
press), after the NWSB had announced general pre-approval of 
wage or salary increases in the nonferrous metal industry of not 
to exceed 18% cents an hour. (See Chron. item for May 24, 1946, 
MLR, Aug. 1946.) 


Bali. Sept. 7. The NWSB announced approval for pricing purposes (see Chron. item 


Sept. 12 


for Feb. 14, 1946, MLR, May 1946) of 5 cents of an 8-cent general 
wage increase granted to workers in the cotton-textile industry on 
August 5, 1946 (see Chron. item for Jan. 19, 1946, MLR, May 
1946) for 65,000 of the 90,000 workers in northern cotton mills and 
7,000 workers in southern mills. (Source: NWSB-—94.) 


. The President proclaimed the week of October 6 to 12, 1946, as National 


Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. The action was 
taken in compliance with a joint resolution of Congress approved 
on August 11, 1945. The President stated that about 225,000 
disabled veterans were listed with the United States Employment 
Service and that an additional 75,000 handicapped persons were 
seeking employment. (Source: White House release of Sept. 12, 
1946.) 


Sept. 17. The International Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL) and several of the 


largest truck operators agreed to a 40-hour week (formerly 44) 
and a wage increase of $7.40 weekly, thereby setting the pattern 
for the settlement of the strike by 15,000 truck workers in the 
New York City area, which had seriously crippled commercial 
life. (Source: Labor, Sept. 21, 1946.) 


On September 1, the strike started, when the union’s wage pro- 
posals were refused. The stoppage spread quickly to include 
workers in nearby States, who walked out in sympathy with the 
New York workers. (Source: MLR, Oct. 1946, p. 594.) 


; Sept. 20. The executive bureau of the World Federation of Trade Unions met in 


oe 





Washington, D.C. Arthur Deakin of Great Britain was unani- 
mously elected provisional president of WFTU. (Source: Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations release of Sept. 24, 1946.) 


Sept. 22. The Mayor of New York City announced the establishment of the 


Division of Labor Relations which he hoped would have as a 
long range policy “to anticipate and prevent” disputes. (Source: 
AFL Weekly News Service, Sept. 24, 1946, and daily press.) 
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Sept. 23. The Secretary of Labor made public the first report on the usefulness of 
fact-finding boards in providing a sound alternative to the Strike 
lock-out, or other form of industrial warfare. ‘The procedure of 
fact finding and recommendations by a properly qualified govern. 
mental board, while still in an experimental state, in our opinion 
holds much promise of filling the vacuum”’ which exists owing j, 
the resistance of both labor and management to a legislatively 
imposed system of compulsory arbitration, and the fact tha; 
voluntary arbitration is not ‘“‘a generally accepted pattern and jg 
not likely to become such in the near future.” (Source: U. § 
Dept. of Labor release of Sept. 23, 1946; for discussion, see MLR. 
this issue, p. 774.) 


Sept. 30. The collective agreements between three maritime unions and their 
employers lapsed, thereby creating the second Nation-wide mari. 
time crisis in recent weeks (see Chron. item for Aug. 24, 1946, this 
issue). The unions involved are the National Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association (CIO) and the International Longshore. 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO)—both being members 
of the Committee of Maritime Unity (see Chron. item for June 
14, 1946, MLR, Aug. 1946)—-and the Masters, Mates and Pilots 
of Ameriea (AFL). (Source: CIO News, Sept. 30, 1946, p. 12 
and BLS records.) 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 
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November 1946 


Agriculture 


Postwar economic policy and planning: Postwar agricultural policies. Tenth 
report of the House Special Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning, pursuant to H. Res. 60 * * *. Washington, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 41 pp., charts. (House report No. 2728, 79th Cong., 
2d sess.; Union calendar No. 854.) 10 cents. 

Particular emphasis is placed on the relationship of agriculture to other parts 
of the national economy, with a view to promoting a balanced expansion with 
rising living standards and efficient full production in all segments. 


Employment and wages of the hired farm working force in 1945, with special reference 
to its population composition. By Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret Jarman 
Hagood. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, 1946. 40 pp.; mimeographed. 

The report summarizes the findings of the special survey made in January 
1946 by the Bureau of the Census of persons 14 years of age and over who had 
done any farm work for wages during 1945. Explanatory and statistical data 
are included on the size and composition of the labor force and on wages and 
perquisites. 

Landbrugsstatistik, 1944. Copenhagen, Statistiske Departement, 1945. 222 pp. 
(Statistiske meddelelser, 4 rekke, 125 bind, 1 hefte.) Kr. 2, Gyldendalske 
Boghandel, Copenhagen. 

Statistical report on Danish agriculture for 1944, with some data for previous 
years. Includes chapters on the agricultural labor force and on earnings (1944-45 
season) in agriculture. A table of contents in French and French translations of 
some table heads are furnished. 


Child and Youth Employment 


16-year minimum age for employment—a postwar goal for protection of the Nation’s 
children. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Division of Labor 
— Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch, 1946. 6 pp. 
ree. 
_ The purpose of the proposed standard is discussed as well as the extent to which 
it is met in existing State laws. 


Why child labor laws? By Lucy Manning. Washington, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, 1946. 13 pp., illus. (Publication No. 313.) 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Your community and its id people, their employment and educational opportuni- 
ties. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 1946. 

31 pp., bibliography. (Publication No. 316.) Free. 
Eprror’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list should 


addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, 
they have been shown with the title entries. 
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Progress, plans, and objectives, September 1, 1943, to September 1, 1945: A repor; 
of the first 2 years of the Big Brother Movement's Vocational Department. \.» 
pee Big Brother Movement (207 Fourth Avenue), 1945. 20 pp.; mimeo. 
graphed. 

In the period covered, the vocational department helped 580 boys in Metro. 
politan New York and the vocational counselor interviewed 2,174. The repor; 
includes data on number and types of jobs obtained and on other activities, 


Cooperative Movement 


Research practices and problems gt regional associations. By Martin A 
Abrahamsen. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Farm Creqj; 
Administration, Cooperative Research and Service Division, 1946. 73 pp. 
processed. (Miscellaneous report No. 96.) ’ 

The study was based on 13 of the largest regional farmers’ cooperative whole. 
sale associations in the United States (including 8 that handle consumer goods 
and 3 interregional associations. Covers their activities in business and industria) 
research, basic considerations in establishing an effective research program, and 
application of research techniques to educational programs. 


Delivery efficiency of petroleum cooperatives affiliated with Southern States Coopera- 
tive, Inc. y J. Warren Mather. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, Farm Credit Administration, Cooperative Research and Service 
Division, 1946. 104 pp., maps, charts; processed. (Miscellaneous repor 
No. 95A.) Free. 

Report on an intensive study of the operating methods of 10 local (retai| 
cooperative petroleum associations. A summary of this report was issued as 
miscellaneous report No. 95. 

Segundo congreso nacional de cooperativas en Bogoté, Mayo 1945. Bogotd, Editoria| 
Pax, 1945. 318 pp., illus. 

ena of the second national congress of cooperative associations in 
Colombia. Subjects dealt with included the various types of associations (con- 
sumers’, transport, credit, agricultural, housing), education, amendment of |ega! 
provisions, and steps for the formation of a National Federation of Cooperatives. 


First annual report of the Department of Cooperation and Cooperative Development 
of the Province of Saskatchewan, for the twelve months ended April 30, 194). 
gina, 1946. 85 pp., charts. 

Saskatchewan was the first Canadian Province to provide for an office whose 
sole duty was to study and promote cooperatives. The first report of its Depart- 
ment of Cooperation and Cooperative Development reviews developments in the 
cooperative field ‘(including legislation) during the year under consideration, re- 
ports on the work of the department, and gives detailed statistics of the various 
types of cooperatives for 1944 (generally with comparative data for one or more 


previous years). 
Economic and Social Problems 


Fiscal policy to fight inflation. New York, Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 1946. 21 pp. 25 cents. 

The Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for Economic Deveiop- 
ment presents a 7-point program to curb inflation. The Committee states that 
the most important and desirable step is the expansion of production by means 
of efforts of management, labor, and government to increase productivity. 
Trend of corporate profits, 1929-45. By Gardner F. Derrickson. (In Survey of 

Current Business, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, April 1946, pp. 9-19. 20 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington.) 

Twenty-sizth annual report of the National Bureau of Economic Research. By 
Arthur F. Burns. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
1946. 69 pp. Free. : 

In part I, entitled ‘‘Economic research and the Keynesian thinking of our times, 
the author raises various questions regarding current economic thinking and 
stresses the need for further research for the testing of prevailing views. A» 
appendix contains an extensive tabulation showing “salient economic changes _ 
from 1923 to 1939. Part II outlines the recent work of the National Bureau 0! 
Economic Research and some of its plans for the future. 
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Employment and Unemployment 


rotal number of nurses employed for public health work in the United States, in the 
Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, and in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands on 
January 1 of the years 1942 to 1946. Washington, Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service, 1946. 14 pp.; processed. 
In addition to the information indicated in the title, the tabulation shows, by . 
state, the number and educational qualifications of nurses employed by different 
types of agencies, January 1, 1946. 


Annual review of employment and pay rolls in Canada, 1945. Ottawa, Department 
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4. of Trade and Commerce, Bureau of Statistics, 1946. 97 pp., charts; 
pp,: processed. 

foolution du chémage en France depuis la libération. (In Revue Frangaise du 
lole- Travail, Ministére du Travail et de la Sécurité Sociale, Paris, July 1946, pp. 
ds), 366-372.) 
. = A study of unemployment in France, including totals of assisted unemployed, 


1935-39, and statistics in considerable detail, by region, age of unemployed, etc., 
October 1944-May 1946. 


(slo Arbeidskontor, 1945. Oslo, Arbeidskontor, 1946. 47 pp. 

Report on the work of the Oslo Employment Office for 1945, with a summary 
for the period of German occupation from April 1940 to May 1945 and some 
comparative data for previous years. 


The Uganda employment ordinance, 1946, and the employment rules, 1946. Entebbe, 
Uganda Protectorate, Government Printer, 1946. 40 pp. 


Handicapped Workers 


The deaf worker in aan, By George Lavos and Earl W. Jones. (In American 
Annals of the Deaf, Menasha, Wis., March 1946, pp. 154-176. 50 cents.) 

Efficiency of 56 deaf workers in a large war plant is compared with that of the 
average “hearing” worker. Four-fifths of the group were machine operators or 
assembly workers. ‘They were rated by foremen on ability to produce, to adjust 
on the job, and to minimize their hearing defect. Productivity factors considered 
included care of materials, regard for safety, absenteeism, speed and quality of 
work, ete. As a rule, the deaf worker was rated equal to or better than the 
hearing worker in ali significant respects. 


‘The Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, [Great Britain], 1944—the quota and 
designated employments schemes. London, Ministry of Labor and National 
Service, 1946. 8 pp. 


Provision of employment in South Wales for persons suspended from the mining 
industry on account of silicosis and pneumoconiosis. London, Board of Trade, 
1946]. 6 pp. (Cmd. 6719.) Id. net, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 

ndon. 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Kansas accidental death report, 1946 edition. Topeka, State Board of Health, 
1946. 23 p., charts, illus. 

_ Occupational fatalities for the State as a whole and on farm work (the principal 

industry) showed practically no abatement during 1945, 


Watch your step, avoid farm accidents. Washington, U. 8S. Department of Agri- 

: culture, 1946. 32 pp., chart, illus. (Miscellaneous publication No. 608.) 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

_ Prepared by the Safety Council of the Department of Agriculture, this pam- 

phiet covers accident and health hazards in and about farm buildings, including 

pthe home, as well as on the land. 


aF ederal mine safety code for bituminous-coal and lignite mines of the United States, 
f July 24, 1946. Washington, U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
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Mines, 1946. 84 pp. 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
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Explosions and fires in bituminous-coal mines. Washington, U. S. Departmen; 


of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1946. 107 pp., bibliography, diagram. 
illus. (Miners’ circular No. 50; Coal-mine accident-prevention cours 
section 4.) 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Electrical and mechanical hazards in metal mines. Washington, U. 8S. Departmen; 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1946. 82 pp., bibliography, diagran,. 
illus. (Miners’ circular No. 56; Metal-mine accident-prevention cours 
section 6.) 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. . 


Fire hazards of the plastics industry. New York, National Board of Fire Under. 


writers, 1946. 53 pp. (Research report No. 1; M65.) 


Employee organization for fire safety. Boston, Mass., National Fire Protectio, 
Association, 1945. 40 pp., diagrams, illus. 25 cents. 


Pour libérer Vhomme de la machine. (In Revue du Travail, Ministére du Trayaj 
et de la Prévoyance Sociale de Belgique, Brussels, May-June 1946, pp. 
426-428.) 

Address by L.-E. Troclet, Belgian Minister of Labor and Social Welfare, o, 
oceasion (February 20, 1946) of installation of the Superior Council on Safety ang 
Hygiene, which is to head the new program for promoting safety and hygiene jy 
industrial and commercial establishments of Belgium. : 


Consideraciones acerca de los accidentes del trabajo en la Repiiblica Dominicana. 
By Jacinto R. Mafién Gottés. [Ciudad Trujillo], Editorial ‘‘La Nacién” 
de Luis Sdnchez Anddjar, 1944. 60 pp 

Discussion and statistics of industrial accidents in the Dominican Republic. 


Industrial Relations 


Grievance procedure under collective bargaining. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1946. og (Serial No. R. 1847; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1946.) Free. 


How to arbitrate a labor dispute. By Theodore W. Kheel. New York, Prentice. 
Hall, Inc., 1946. 20 pp. 
Explains types of arbitration and suggests procedures to follow in choosing an 
ere yy and in conducting hearings. Examples of arbitration awards ar 
included. 


Collective bargaining for engineers. By Waldo E. Fisher. Pasadena, California 
Institute of Technology, Industrial Relations Section. 1946. 4 pp. (Re 
printed from Engineering and Science Monthly, June 1946.) 


Settlement of industrial disputes in seven foreign countries. Washington, U. $ 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 12 pp. (Serial No. R. 1848; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, August 1946.) Free. 


L’ arbitrage en pratique avant la guerre. By Maurice Chachuat. (In Revue 
Francaise du Travail, Ministére du Travail et de la Sécurité Sociale, Paris, 
August 1946, pp. 440-453, charts.) 

Analytical account of the development and operation of arbitration of industria! 

disputes in prewar France, with detail on the conciliation and arbitration law 0! 

March 4, 1938, and a critical and suggestive conclusion. 


La participation ouvritre. By Jacques-René Rabier. Paris, Editions Doms‘ 
Montchrestien, 1945. 29 pp. 

Brief study of worker participation in the proceeds and the management of bus'- 
ness in France, on the thesis that the French economy cannot be rebuilt on a nine- 
teenth century basis. Contains short sections on English, United States, and 
Russian experience in this connection. 


Contrato colectivo de trabajo suscrito entre la Federacién Sindical de Trabajadore: 
Petroleros de Venezuela y las compafiias petroleras que operan en el pai 
[Caracas?], Federacién Sindical de Trabajadores Petroleros de Venezuels, 
1946. 21 pp. 

This collective agreement between workers and operating companies in the 
petroleum industry of Venezuela covers the period from June 1, 1946, to December 

31, 1947. 
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4 selected bibliography on industrial relations. Kingston, Ontario, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Department of Industrial Relations, 1946. 77 pp. (Bull. No. 11.) 
$1. 

Lists material published in Canada, Great Britain, the United States, and cer- 

‘gin other countries. 


Industry Reports 


The changing status of bituminous-coal miners, 1937-46. Washington, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 10 pp. (Bull. No. 882; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, August 1946.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Coal mining industry: Annual statistical statement of the costs of production, pro- 
ceeds, and profits of the coal mining industry for the year 1945. London, 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, 1946. 9 pp. (Cmd. 6851.) 2d. net, His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. 

The data are presented by district and include earnings per man-shift worked, 
average weekly earnings per wage earner, and total wages paid during the year in 
the British coal industry. 


Nationalization of coal. London, Labor Party, 1946. 18 pp., map. (Labor dis- 
cussion series, No. 7.) 2d. net. 
Summarizes the Act for the nationalization of the British coal industry, sur- 
veys the present state of the industry, and outlines short-term and long-term 
policies for its reorganization. 


Board of Trade working party reports: Hosiery. London, His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1946. 224 pp., map. 3s. 6d. net. 

Study by a committee appointed to consider proposals for improvement of 
organization, production, and distribution in the British hosiery industry. Con- 
siderable information on labor is included. 

Other industries for which similar reports have been published are cotton (see 
Monthly Labor Review, September 1946, p. 475), boots and shoes, and pottery. 


Byggnadsverksamheten i Sverige dr 1944. Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 1946. 61 
pp., charts. 
Report on the building industry in Sweden. Data on wages are given in a 
tabulation of building costs in Stockholm and in rural Sweden, 1939-46. Table 
of contents and résumé in French. 


Postwar prospects for American textiles—an introductory report. By Archibald M. 
MclIsaac, James G. Smith, John W. Cadman, Jr. Washington, Textile 
Foundation, 1946. 30 pp., charts. $1. 

Includes a brief discussion of wage rates, labor costs, and labor relations. 


Australian textile mills—a guide to good working conditions. Melbourne, Depart- 
ment of Labor and National Service, Industrial Welfare Division, 1946. 
54 pp., charts, illus. (Bull. No. 7.) 
The greater part of the bulletin deals with the effects of atmospheric conditions 
on operatives and manufacturing processes, and the attainment of satisfactory 
mill climates for both. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


Leyes sociales de Bolivia sancionadas la H. Convencién Nacional de 1944 y 
promulgadas r el Gobierno Villarroel. La Paz, Ministerio del Trabajo, 
alubridad y Prevision Social, [1946]. 158 pp. 
Labor and social legislation enacted during the regime of the Villarroel gov- 
ernment in Bolivia. 


Provincial labor standards concerning child labor, annual holidays, hours of work, 
minimum wages, and workmen’s compensation [in Canada]. Ottawa, Depart- 
ment of Labor, August 1946. 11 pp.; mimeographed. 

Sovjetunionens sociallovgivning. By Eugenie Engberg. Copenhagen, Socialt 

_ Tidsskrift, 1946. 96 pp., illus. 
Survey of social legislation in the Soviet Union. 
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Recopilacién legislativa, anuario correspondiente al afio 1944. Madrid, Minister;, 
de Trabajo, 1946. 890 pp. 

This general compilation of laws enacted in Spain in 1944 includes labor ana 

social legislation. Ye 


Labor Organizations 


Union security. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 70 pp. 
mimeographed. Free. F 
Preliminary draft of the section on this subject to be incorporated in the revisioy 
of Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletin No. 686, Union agreement provisions 
published in 1942. ) 


Directory of labor organizations, Territory of Hawaii. Honolulu, Department of 


Labor and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Septem. 
ber 1946. 14 pp.; mimeographed. (No. 9.) 


Wartime developments in trade-union organization in India. (In Internationa) 
Labor Review, Montreal, May—June 1946, pp. 349-363. 50 cents. Dis. 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of I. L. O.) 


Minimum Wage 


Progress of State minimum-wage legislation, 1943-45. By Alice Angus and Loretta 
Sullivan. Washington, U. 5S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 12 pp. 
(Serial No. R. 1841; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, May 1946. 
with additional data.) Free. 


Salarios minimos que regiran en el pais [Costa Rica] durante un aiio a partir del 1° 
de julio de 1946 (decreto No. 10 de 10 de junio de 1946). San José, Secretaria 
de Trabajo y Previsién Social, 1946. 64 pp. 


Negro in Industry 


Negro workers in the building trades in selected cities. New York, National Urba: 
League, 1946. 12 pp.; mimeographed. 

Appraisal of the prospects of Negro workers for employment in the emergency 
housing program, stressing the need for training in the building trades, and for 
equality in admission of skilled craftsmen to union membership. Brief summaries 
of conditions affecting Negro workers in specified cities are included. 











Racial aspects of reconversion. New York, National Urban League, 1945. 29 p; 

Statement of conditions which the League considers of national significance i: 
the fields of employment, housing, education, health, veterans’ status, postwar 
military personnel, and race relations. 


Report of the Connecticut Inter-racial Commission. [Hartford], December 1945 
46 pp. 
Occupational Diseases 


Outline of occupational disease control through engineering. Washington, U. 
Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1946. 36 pp.; processed. 
(Bull. No. 83.) Free. 


The new occupational disease merit rating plan [in Ohio] explained. By George 
L. Coffinberry. (In Monitor, Ohio Industrial Commission, Columbus, 
August 1946, pp. 115, 116.) 

Occupational-disease experience is merit rated separately from accident experi 

ence under the new system which became effective in Ohio on July 1, 1946. 


American standard allowable concentration of trichloroethylene, approved August ¢, 
1946. New York, American Standards Association, 1946. 7 pp., biblios- 
raphy. (Z37.19-1946.) 30 cents. 
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Occupations 


Career opportunities. Edited by Mark Morris [Morris Bartel Schnapper]. 
Washington, Progress Press, 1946. 354 pp. $3.25. 

For each of about 100 occupations, the book gives a description of duties and 
jiseusses Who should or should not take up the occupation, how to qualify for it, 
the outlook, earnings, and related jobs. 

Industrial films—a source of occupational information. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Employment Service, Occupational Analysis and Industrial 
Services Division, 1946. 72 pp., illus. 20 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Washington. 
Contains an annotated list of 51 films representing 18 industries, and a bibliog- 


raphy of industrial film catalogs and periodicals. 


Occupations—a selected list of pamphlets. By Gertrude Forrester. New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1946. 240 pp. $2.25. 

Establishing and operating a heating and plumbing contracting business. By Law- 
rence P. Mutter and Kenneth R. Davis. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1946. 139 pp., 
forms. (Industrial (small business) series No. 36.) 30 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

Jobs in industrial relations. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, Industrial 
Relations Center, 1946. 42 pp.; mimeographed. (Release No. 2.) 

Descriptions of some of the principal industrial-relations jobs in labor and 
business organizations. 


Personnel Management 


Job evaluation and employee rating. By Richard C. Smyth and Matthew J. 
Murphy. New York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. 255 


pp. $2.75. 
Different methods of job evaluation and employee rating are analyzed from the 


management standpoint of equitable compensation of employees on the basis of 
nature of work performed, its current competitive value in the community or 
industry, and the effectiveness with which it is done. 
Personnel administration and civil service—a selected list of references. Washington, 
U. 8. Civil Service Commission, Library, May 1946. 32 pp.; processed. 
List of materials published in recent years, dealing with the broader aspects of 


personnel administration. 


Postwar Reconstruction 


Reconversion in New England. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1946. 25 pp. (Serial No. R. 1845; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 


July 1946.) Free. 


Workers’ experiences during first phase of reconversion. Washington, U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1946. 18 pp. (Bull. No. 876; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, May 1946, with additional data.) 10 cents, Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington. 


Prices and Price Control 


Gas and electricity, price changes in 1945. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1946. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 1838; reprinted from Monthly Labor 
Review, April 1946, with additional data.) Free. 

Typical residential electric bills, cities of 2,500 population and more—typical net 
monthly biils as of January 1, 1946. Washington, Federal Power Com- 
mission, 1946. 60 pp. 25 cents. 
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Labor participation in the [U. 8.) Office of Price Administration. By John |, 
Afros. fin American Political Science Review, Menasha, Wis., June 1946 
pp. 458-484. $1.) 

Account of the origin, structure, functions, inter-relationships, and achieve. 
ments of the OPA Labor Office, national Labor Policy Committee, local labo, 
advisory committees, labor participation on local war price and rationing boards 

and the labor liaison set-up. e 

The author concludes that ‘‘there is no one best form” of labor representatioy 
in administrative agencies. “It may be that the wartime experience will haye 
demonstrated . . . that the best form is that which is best suited to the structure 
and function of the particular agency.”’ However, ‘‘the concept of functiong| 
participation may prove a useful device for making representative democracy 


work better.”’ 


Price trends and price control in foreign countries since VE-day. Washington. 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 14 pp. (Bull. No. 873; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, May 1946.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Docy- 


ments, Washington. 
Social Security 


Amendments to Social Security Act. Hearings, February—June 1946, before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 79th Congress, 
2d session, on social security legislation. Washington, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 3 vols., 1574 pp. 

Volume 1 of the hearings covers old-age and survivors’ insurance; volume 2 
public assistance; and volume 3, unemployment compensation. 


Caja de Seguro y Ahorro Obrero, 1943-45—III memoria. La Paz, Caja de Seguro 
y Ahorro Obrero, 1945. 126 pp., charts, pasters. 
Account of the accomplishments of the Bolivian Government in the field of 
social welfare, 1943-45. 


La sécurité sociale—législation et réglementation depuis la libération du territoire 
usque fin 1945. Brasehs Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, 
11946? . 268 pp. 

Compilation of laws and regulations on various phases of social security (for 
general workers, miners, and seamen) enacted in Belgium between December 
1944 and the end of 1945. Since liberation, social-security legislation has been 
largely rewritten and modernized; this volume provides a convenient collection 
of otherwise scattered laws, decrees, instructions, etc. 


Les projets de réforme de la sécurité sociale en Italie. By Franco Agostini. (In 
Revue Francaise du Travail, Ministére du Travail et de la Sécurité Sociale, 
Paris, August-September 1946, pp. 454-458.) 

Brief description of social-security organization under latter-day fascism, with 
reasons for lack of reform by the provisional governments since liberation, and 
suggestions of the General Confederation of Labor. 


Report of the New Zealand Social Security Department for the twelve months ended 
March 31, 1946. Wellington, 1946. ll pp. 6d. 
In addition to the data on operation of the Social Security Department during 
the year, the report describes the new social-security benefits provided for in 
legislation enacted late in 1945 (see Monthly Labor Review, June 1946, p. 927). 


A short survey of social assistance work in Portugal (1128-1945). [Lisbon, Secre- 
taria do Nacional da Informagio, 1945?] 168 pp., illus. In English. 
The text of the law governing social assistance, and statistics of social assistance 
in 1942, are given in appendixes to the report. 


Vacations and Holidays 


Vacations. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, September 1940. 
54 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 
Preliminary draft of the section on this subject to be incorporated in the revision 
of Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletin No. 686, Union agreement provisions, pub- 
lished in 1942, 
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Occupational wage relationships, Series 1: No. 8, Foundries, 1945; No. 4, Machine 


| Union wages and hours of motortruck drivers and helpers, July 1,1945. Washington, 
; U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 42 pp., chart. (Bull. No. 874; 
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Vacation and holiday practices. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1946. 35 pp. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 75.) 
Current vacation and holiday practices of a considerable number of companies 
in the United States and Canada are summarized. 


Holidays—a study of the postwar problem and the field of noncommercial enterprise. 
By National Council of Social Service, [London]. London, ete., Oxford 
University Press, 1945. 84 pp., illus. 3s. 6d. net. 


Veterans’ Affairs 


Educational ‘opportunities for veterans. By Francis J. Brown. Washington, 
Public Affairs Press, 1946. 142 pp., bibliography, charts. $2. 
Discussion of both the problems of and opportunities afforded to veterans in 
obtaining education with public aid. 


Planning programs for veterans in rural areas. By Edwin R. Hoskins. Ithaca, 
N. Y., Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 1945. 57 pp., 
map. (Bull. No. 825.) 

The resources of central New York State were analyzed and evaluated from 
the standpoint of reeducating and reestablishing the veterans. 


Rental housing for veterans. Washington, U.S. National Housing Agency, Federal 
Housing Administration, 1946. 33 pp., forms, plans, illus. 
Designed to stimulate interest in construction, by private industry, of rental 
housing for veterans. [Illustrations show typical housing projects financed through 
mortgages insured by the Federal Housing Administration. 


Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program, Volume 1, No. 8. Washington, U. S. 

National Housing Agency, Office of the Housing Expediter, August 1946. 
16 pp., charts. 
The third issue of this new monthly report contains discussion and statistics on 
housing progress during the first 7 months of 1946, and on requirements for and 
production of building materials, together with other pertinent information. 

The first number of the publication was entitled ‘‘Housing’’; with the second 
number, the title was changed to ‘“‘Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program.”’ 


Smaller companies urged to use services of disabled veterans. By F. W. Knauth. 
(In Industry, Boston, September 1946, pp. 32, 34. 35 cents.) 

The experience of larger manufacturers with handicapped employees shows, it 

is stated, that they carry their share of the work and possess many attributes that 
other employees do not have. 


Veterans information directory: A guide to national, State, and local agencies 
through which ex-servicemen can obtain government benefits and private aid in the 
fields of business, employment, education, agriculture, social service, rehabilita- 
tion, etc. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1946. 131 pp. $2. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


tools, 1945; No. 5, Electric light and power, 1945. Washington, U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1946. Variously paged; processed. Free. 

Wage structure, Series 2: No. 10, Aircraft engines and parts, 1945; No. 11, Power 
boilers, 1945; No. 13, Office workers—metalworking, 1945; No. 14, Electric 
generaiing and distribution equipment, 1945; No. 16, Structural clay products, 
1945; No. 17, Military tanks, 1945. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1946. Variously paged; processed. Free. 


reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, January 1946, with additional data.) 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Wages and conditions in American Newspaper Guild contracts, June 10, 1946. 
New York, American Newspaper Guild, 1946. 225 pp.; processed. 
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Annua 



















Prevailing wages and hours of employees in power laundries and dry-cleaning esiy), K 
lishments, eating and drinking establishments, the dairy industry, and the motion, Incl 
icture industry, Honolulu, Hawati, April 1946. Honolulu, Department ,:ploy™ 
bor and Industrie] Relations, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 194, Mijwage ! 

4 reports, 17, 15, 2, 6 pp., respectively; mimeographed. (Bulletins Nq The A 
19-22.) 1 Pp 
Lénestatistisk drsbok for Sverige, 1944. Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 1946. 155 pp) —& The 
charts. Mi ndust. 
Report on wages in industry, agriculture, forestry, roadwork, transportatio, qqmeratiol 


hotels and restaurants, handicrafts, public services, etc., in Sweden in 1944, wi, qMpublic 


some data for previous years. Wage rates for the 1944—45 season in agriculturfii7omm 


and forestry are given. Table of contents and résumé in French. tie 
Adjustments of wages to changes in cost of living (escalator clauses in collective-bgr. of 
gaining agreements). Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Octobe er 
1946. 21 pp.; mimeographed. Free. P: 
‘ . ‘ at e 
Legality of wage readjustment plans under the overtime provision of the [Federal Des 


Fair Labor Standards Act. (In University of Chicago Law Review, June 1944 
pp. 486-498. 75 cents.) 
Traces the interpretation by the courts of the portion of the Aet which provide 


that time and a half shall be paid for overtime work. ecurit 


Problems in the administration of wages. By Lloyd G. Reynolds. New Haven, IR nnua 






Conn., Yale University, Labor and Management Center, 1946. 8 pp. (Re. D 
print No. 3, from Advanced Management, March 1946.) Ans 
Discussion of the interrelationships among wages, prices, volume of production, living 
and productivity of labor, with some comments on such problems as diversifica-Meach o 
tion of the wage structure and a guaranteed income for wage earners. “ Nett 
olletti 

General Reports oe 





Housing, social security, and public works. By Ramsay Wood, Eliot J. Swan, issued 
Walter F. Stettner. Washington, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, 1946. 94 pp. (Postwar economic studies, No. 6.) 25 cents. 

Consists of three monographs: Housing needs and the housing market; Eeo- 
nomic aspects of social security; Public works and services in the postwar economy. ff 


Labor conditions in Latin America, Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, f 
1946. 27 pp. (Serial No. R. 1842, Latin American series No. 24; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, February and May 1946.) Free. 

Contains three articles: Employment situation in Latin America; Price trends} 
and price control since VE—day; Revision of Venezuelan labor law of 1936. : 


Belgium in transition. Edited by Smith Simpson. (In Annals of the Americanfl 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 247, Philadelphia, Septemberf 
1946, pp. v-viii, 1-186. $2.50 ($2, paper cover) to nonmembers. ) 

Analysis by Belgian authorities of some of Belgium’s long-run (rather tharf 
transitory) postwar economic, political, and social problems, edited by the labof 
attaché at the United States Embassy in Brussels. The 32 studies cover: Libers-f 
tion and reconstruction (14 articles, including 1 each on coal and cooperative: 

and 2 on trade unions); social problems (11 articles), including nutrition, housing f 

and social security; some economic problems (3 articles), including agriculturf} 

and unemployment; and international relations (4 articles). f 


Firet annual report of the Department of National Health and Welfare, Canada, / 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1945. Ottawa, 1946. 79 pp. 

The various branches of the Department whose activities are reviewed in t! 
report include the Industrial Hygiene, National Physical Fitness, Nutrition, a1 
Family Allowances Divisions. 

] 


Les problémes posés par lemploi des prisonniers de guerre. By Jean Denizet. (Up 
Revue Francaise du Travail, Ministére du Travail et de la Sécurité Socia' 
Paris, June 1946, pp. 218-229.) 

Review of problems arising from use of prisoner-of-war labor in France, co’ 
ering organization for handling such labor; methods of protecting French labor 
policy of paying, feeding, and clothing prisoner-of-war laborers; and other pro» 
lems. A statistical table shows the distribution of prisoner-of-war laborers amon 





various industries. 
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innual report on the work of the Labor Department, [Jamaica], for the year 1944. 
Kingston, 1946. 25 pp. 
Includes information on cost of living (index numbers), employment and unem- 
sloyment, unemployment relief, industrial disputes, industrial accidents, minimum- 
age machinery, and other matters. 


Ng esigh. 

> MOtion. 

ment of 

S, 1946, 

DS Nos Mirhe Anglo-Palestine yearbook, 1946. London and Tel-Aviv, Anglo-Palestine 
Publications, Ltd., 1946. 384 pp., maps, charts, illus. 25s. 

The first issue of this general yearbook for Palestine. It covers agricultural, 
ndustrial, and financial development since the inception of the British adminis- 
tation tration of the country, and includes sections on labor, the cooperative movement, 
44 with impublic health and medical services, and social welfare. 


155 py 


Iculturfi/(ommunism in action: A documented study and analysis of communism in opera- 
tion in the Soviet Union. Prepared at the instance and under the direction 
tive-bor. of Representative Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois by the Legislative Refer- 
October ence Service of the Library of Congress. Washington, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 141 pp. (House document No. 754, 79th Cong., 2d 

: sess.) 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
Federal Description of operation of the economic, political, and social institutions of 
le 1946, the Soviet Union. Chapters IV, V, and VI deal, respectively, with labor, forced 
_. BBlabor, and living standards. Discussed are such topics as labor legislation, labor 
TOVidesMMdiscipline, trade unions, wages, distribution of consumer goods, housing, social 

ecurity, and social services. 


Haven, jnnual report of the Labor Department, Uganda Protectorate, for the year ended 
. (Re. December 31, 1945. Entebbe, 1946. 16 pp., charts. 2s. 

' An appendix to the report shows the average basic monthly wage rate, cost-of- 
uction Miving allowance or war bonus if given, and number of hours worked per day, for 
‘rsifica-fieach of a long list of occupations. 


Bollettino e Rassegna del Lavoro, Vol. I, No. 1. Venice, Ufficio Regionale del 
Lavoro, November 1945. 72 pp. 330 lire per year. 
The first number of a publication on labor, industry, and related topics, to be 
issued monthly by the Regional Labor Office of Venice. 
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This Issue in Brief 
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State and regional variations in prospective labor supply 


Prospective changes in the labor force during the current decade vary widely 
by State and region, ranging from an increase of 25 to 45 percent on the Pacific 
Coast to a decrease of 1 to 5 percent in the West North Central States. The 
variations are described and the factors causing them are discussed in the article 


beginning on page 851. 
Postwar work stoppages caused by labor-management disputes 


During the 12-month period following VJ-day, 4,630 work stoppages due to 
labor-management disputes occurred. These controversies directly involved nearly 
5,000,000 workers and resulted in about 120,000,000 man-days of idleness, The 
period was characterized by large-scale stoppages in such industries as coal, 
steel, automobiles, electrical manufacturing, meat packing, and transportation. 
Wages were the major issue in most of the disputes, although other factors, such 
as union security and health and welfare benefits, also played a prominent role 


in some controversies. There were 42 stoppages each affecting 10,000 or more 


workers. Page 872. 


Productivity changes since 1939 

Productivity trends varied widely from industry to industry during the war 
period. In munitions production, output per man-hour rose sharply as mass- 
production methods were applied and new techniques developed, Many indus- 
tries producing goods for civilian use were handicapped by scarcity of new equip- 
ment, restrictions on production, and shortages of labor and materials, In the 
mining industries, output per man-hour rose at approximately the prewar pace, 
despite many wartime difficulties; in railroad transportation, electric power, and 
agriculture, there were unusually sharp gains in productivity. Output per man- 
hour in manufacturing industries will probably increase rapidly during the 
coming period because wartime difficulties will not prevail ana large amounts of 
new equipment will be installed. Further increases in productivity may also 
be anticipated in nonmanufacturing industries after readjustment to peacetime 
operations is completed. Page 893. 


The physically impaired worker in industry 

As a group, the first 4,000 seriously impaired workers studied in the Bureau’s 
survey of 10,000 such workers compared favorably with a group of 6,500 unim- 
paired workers. The group of impaired workers were as efficient as the un- 
impaired, had the same absenteeism rate, and had only two-thirds the number 
of disabling injuries. In nearly all of the 47 plants surveved, impaired workers 
were placed on jobs at which their impairments did not handicap them. They 
were found in a great variety of occupations, most of them on the production 


line. Page 918. 
ur 
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Veterans return to the Nation’s factories 


More than twice as many veterans were employed in manufacturing indust;;,. 
in July 1946 as in December 1945. About half of all veterans on factory pay po), 


were employed in 8 major industrial groups, in which earnings averaged $45 ,, 


better over the entire 8-month period. Veterans comprised a greater proporti, 
of the hires in the durable than in the nondurable component of manufacturin, 
Total separation rates for veterans, including quits, discharges, and lay-offs. wo, 
consistently higher than for nopveterans. Since quits represent at least ion 
fourths of veteran separations and higher quit rates are characteristic of no, 
employees, the higher veteran separation rates should not be overemphasize,; 
Veterans quitting jobs in iron and steel, machinery (except electrical), and Suto. 
mobiles accounted for at least 30 percent of all veteran quits over the entire period 
studied. The veteran discharge and lay-off rates were generally lower than {o; 
nonveterans in the early part of the period, but the differences practically djs. 
appeared owing to the greater job seniority of nonveterans. Page 924. 


Labor requirements in southern pine lumber production 


The production of 1,000 board feet of dressed lumber in the southern pin 
area in early 1946 required a total of 41.2 man-hours of labor from the felling o; 
the tree to the loading of the freight car. This was an increase of 34 percent from 
the 30.7 man-hours required in 1935 when the last survey was made. All proc. 
essing departments showed increases in labor requirements over the 11-year 
period, fewer man-hours being needed only for shipping and administration 
The increases reflected the shortage of experienced workers, the sparseness of the 
timber stands, and the increased production of low-grade hardwoods. These 
factors far outweighed the limited improvements in mechanization. Page 94]. 
Prices in third quarter of 1946 

The price advance during the third quarter of 1946 was greater than the enti 
increase from the hold-the-line order in the spring of 1943 to June 1946. Con- 
sumers’ prices rose 944 percent and wholesale prices 9.8 percent. The dominant 
influence continued to be the huge effective demand from consumers and industr 
for goods and services, which still far exceeded supply. Prices rose sharp); 
during the period from June 30 to July 25, when price controls were temporarily 
suspended. Passage of the Price Control Extension Act of 1946 on July 25 gen- 
erally restored controls in effect on June 30; but the new act exempted a number 
of agricultural commodities from price control and contained certain important 
provisions which resulted in further price increases laterin the quarter. Page 979 
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CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods ! 
[Available in reprint form] 


























al 
1946 1945 
Item Unit or base 
period Sentem- 
October | ~ ee August | October 
Employment and unemployment 
Civilian labor force (BC): Total _-...--- Thousands. _- 59,310 | 59,440 60,000 53, 110 
NOS. . Relibdeoaeh Dickie <dns0ded-.~ eal ' eee 140 | 42,170 | 42,830] 34, 590 
ek ETT OR STEEP ST! ETP o...ighe 17,170 | 17,270} 17,170 18, 520 
Employ Pe de ct andi dnwaqadnkoicnaehesess eee, re , 360 | 57,370 | 57,960 51, 560 
J) SST OSE Se ee eee See eee ee , 600 ,590 | 41, 250 33, 660 
ER SS! OEP do. 16,760 | 16,780] 16,710 17, 900 
Nonagricultural...............-.]..... ee , 840 , 630 | 48, 830 42, 770 
[SE REE “Se do 8, 520 8, 740 9, 130 8, 790 
tS SPF: BO sensi 1,950} 2,070] 2,040 1, 550 
aT SSSI cere ie oni 1, 540 1, 580 1, 580 930 
SEES ee eee Ms .octtbin 410 490 460 620 
Civilian yon canna in nonagricultural 
establishments: Total §_.............-]-.... Ge... 40, 250 40, 129 39, 871 36, 327 
Deeb dade occ ctedadoocshiada< aoe 14, 761 14, 731 14, 583 13, 048 
Re See eT PE RE SER O62...%si- 825 7 828 718 
ee ae ere 2, 085 2, 103 2, 091 1, 006 
Transportation and public utilities __|....- eer 3, 988 3, 948 4, 001 3, 825 
SE SS Tee ea ee ee do__- 8, 034 7,918 7,814 7, 331 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous _|---._do 5, 208 5, 155 5, 160 4 698 
Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment, excluding Federal force- 
account construction............-.|.-..- 5, 350 5, 447 5, 394 5, 701 
jf eee Sa do- 2, 488 2, 501 2, 812 11, 519 
Production-worker employment: 
Manufacturing _~..........-..- er ee do. 12, 021 12, 016 11, 882 10, 450 
Bituminous-coa] mining ----.....-.--|-.--- CS a 334 335 337 262 
Class I steam railroads, ieluding ‘sala- 
ried employees (ICC). SPST SIP a 1, 376 1, 362 1, 371 1, 397 
Hired farm workers (BAE).-..-..-.------ ae " 2, 624 2,777 2, 786 2, 494 
Hours and earnings 
Average weekly hours: 
OO EE 40.4 40.3 40.5 41.6 
Bituminous-coal mining -----..-.-.--.-.]--.--- SEO SAPS eae 41.4 42.4 642.3 
DR hg cna dencccond ia a ee 40.9 41.5 640.4 
Building construction (private) -----|--.-.-- eer 38.8 38.7 38. 2 38.7 
Average weekly earnings: 
come ny Seen il ad in, Sinead $45.68 | $45.41 | $44.98 $40. 97 
SETTLE TEE SRT TT $61.00 | $62.37 | °® $52.73 
Nn til sewn shcdbbcaancecuntibbcteessides $33.76 | $33.81 | ® $29.17 
Building construction (private) ..- hbtiat. asckecd $59.20 | $58.49 | $56. 67 $54. 05 
Average hourly earnings: 
Manufacturing {ot eS aS ee $1. 130 $1. 126 $1,111 $0. 985 
Bituminous-coal mining - - --------.-.|_....-..---.---- __...-| $1,480] $1.468 | © $1. 261 
_ <<) Shi at eae ree ae $0.906 | $0.891 | $0.7 
Building construction (private) -- $1.526 | $1.510 | $1.482 $1. 396 
Average straight-time hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing, using— 
Current employment by indus- 
a 6) Ri a So. a So $1.091 | $1.07 6 $0. 945 
Ruaplepanent by industry as of 
i EES) TT ES EE a $1.093 | $1.078 | * $0. 942 
Quarterly farm wae rate, per day 
oS a ee een we Nene! oe rere = oe $4. 39 
Industrial injuries and labor turn-over 
Industrial injuries in manufacturing per 
million man-hours worked. _..........}............-.-.|--------- 17.0 18.5} 618.3 
Labor turn-over per 100 employees in 
manufacturing: 
pT EE REET ete eee 6.1 6.9 6.6 8.6 
i cs STIR Fee ee 4.6 5.3 5.3 5.6 
eT SE a a 1.0 1.0 0.7 2.3 
TN ELT TS 6.7 7.1 7.0 8.6 
Labor-management disputes 
Work stoppages beginning in month: 
a i ceccck gale accccsswnsesen 450 450 500 47 
Number of workers involved__._.__. -Thousands.. 290 380 235 551 
All work stoppages during montb: 
Number of man-days idle___....___.|___.. TD kstetadl 4, 500 5,000 | 3,425 8, 611 
Man-days idle as percent © of avail- 
able working time _- CL a eo 0.6 0.8 0.5 | 1.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods—Continued 





Item 





Unit or base 
period 


1946 


1945 








Prices 


Consumers’ price index (moderate-in- 
come families in large cities): All 
items 3 


Os 
| ee mie See 
Fuel, electricity, andice....____- ™ 


Housefurnishings............___.___. 


Miscellaneous. . 
Retail food price index (large cities): All 
Cereals and bakery produets...... 
Meats ia i 
Dairy products -.-_-__-- 
eee a : 
Fruits and vegetables 
Beverages._____- 
Fats and oils____- 
Sugar and sweets - Fae atl 
Wholesale price index: All commodities 
All commodities other than farm 
vroducts 
All commodities other than farm 
products and foods 
Farm products ere Hs 
Foods A EG SEE Ea 


National income and expenditures 


National income payments (BFDC)__-.- 
Consumer expenditures for goods and 

services (BF DC) : 
Retail sales (BF DC) 


Production 


Industrial production index, unadjusted 
(FR): Total ; 
Manufactures 
Minerals ee 
Bituminous coal (BM). deel a esi 
Car loadings index, unadjusted (FR) _- 
Electric energy (F PC): Total 


Utilities (preseceee for public use) _|- 


Industrial establishments 
Construction 


Construction expenditures 
Value of urban building construction 


Millions of 


1935-39 = 100 


1935-39 =100_- 
1935-39 =100_- 
1935-39=100_ - 


1935-39 =100_.- 
1935-39 =100_ _- 
1935-39 = 100__- 
1935-39 = 100__- 
1935-39 = 100 -_ - 
1935-39= 100 __- 
1935-39 = 100 __ - 
1935-39 = 100 ... 
1935-39 = 100 _. 
1926 = 100 





Millions_. 
_.do 


1935-39=100__- 
1935-39= 100__- 
1935-39=100___ 
Thousands of 
short tons. 
1935-39 = 100 _ _- 


w.-hbr. 


Millions___-_--. 





EB EAE RE ESO ee 
New nonfarm family dwelling units rt 


— do_. 


1935-39 = 100 - - 
1935-39 = 100__ - 
1935-39 =100__- 


$14, 763 


$8, 803. 


4, 200 
$1, 220 


$332 
59, 500 








Septem- 


ber 


$1, 250 


$341 
65, 800 


7 $30, 165 


August 


$13, 481 


$8, 556 


$1, 244 


$412 
82, 100 








October 


NOM Wawe 


ee Bel 


$13, 531 | 


7 $25, 480 | 
$7, 124 | 


164 
171 
125 
39, 192 


128 
21, 464 


17, 662 
3, 802 


$542 


$267 
30, 100 


Oo OAoWwMMwWOMw? 








1939 


Ay eT age 
for year 


apart 
5 $64 


5 42, 900 





1 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics unless otherwise indicated. Abbreviations used: BC (Bureau of 


the Census); ICC (Interstate Commerce Commission); BAE (Bureau of Agricultura] Economics); BF DC 


(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce); FR (Federal Reserve); BM (Bureau of Mines); FPC (Fed- 
Most of the current figures are preliminary. 
? 10-month average— March to December 1940—not comparable with later figures. 


eral Power Commission). 
ess. 
force. 


domestic and casual workers. 


4 Includes workers employed by construction contractors and Federal force-account workers (nonmain- 
tenance construction workers employed directly by the Federal Government). 


nonmaintenance construction employment is included under manufacturing and other groups. 


5 October. 
6 September. 
7 Second quarter. 


§ Estimated from available data. Meat shortages again severe in some cities. 


* Not available. 


Revisions are in proc- 


3 Excludes employees on public emergency work, these being included in non new, ak civilian labor 
Civilian employment in nonagricultural establishments differs from nonagricult 
civilian labor force mainly because of the inclusion in the latter of such groups as self-employed and 


uralemployment 1 
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State and Regional Variations in Prospective Labor 
Supply * 
LABOR, business, and government groups engaged in labor-market 
analysis or concerned with problems of maintaining high levels of 
employment need some quantitative measure of prospective labor 
supply in their particular States or regions. An estimate of the total 
number of persons who will be working or seeking work provides a 
framework for the analysis of a variety of social and economic prob- 
lems relating to employment, industrial location, marketing, housing, 
and social security. This article contains basic information on long- 
term trends and wartime developments in labor-force growth which 
will assist in the preparation of such an estimate for each of the 48 
States.2 The prospective 1950 labor force in each State under three 
different assumptions as to postwar labor supply developments is 
shown in table 4 (page 870). Anticipated labor-force changes between 
1940 and 1950 range from an increase of 25 to 45 percent on the Pacific 
Coast to a decrease of 1 to 5 percent in the West North Central States. 

Two types of data are presented here for use in estimating the size 
of each State’s labor force in 1950, a year when short-run dislocations 
of the postwar transition period are expected to be over. 

First, the base figure shown is the “normal”’ labor force in 1950— 
the work force that would have been expected if peacetime trends in 
labor-market participation and interstate migration had continued 
after 1940 and if economic conditions similar to those of 1940 had 
prevailed. The normal estimates, although not predictions of the 
actual size of the labor force in each State, provide a basis from which 
realistic estimates may be made. They also highlight differences in 
State and regional patterns of labor-force growth which are not likely 
to change in the near future. 

Second, data are presented on the wartime changes in the labor 
force of each State. This material will aid in estimating the extent to 
which the actual size of the labor force in 1950 may differ from the 


normal level. 


' Prepared by Lester M. Pearlman and Leonard Eskin in the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Division. 
Sophia C. Mendelsohn and Mary J. Levy assisted in the formulation of estimating procedures and super- 
vised the statistical operations. 

? More detailed data and a description of the technical procedures used to obtain the estimates presented 
here will appear in'a forthcoming bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. aes 
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Normal Growth of the Labor Force, 1940 to 1950 














































































































Fi 
NATIONAL CHANGES 
qn 
A brief examination of normal labor-force projections for the Natio, 
as a whole between 1940 and 1950 shows a number of broad tren; 
in population growth and labor-market participation which operat, 
in all States. In addition, the national trends serve as a background 
against which State and regional variations can be studied. 
Tasie 1.—“ Natural” and “Normal” Labor-Force Grouth, by State, 1940 to 1950 ' sOUTE 
“‘Natural”’ labor-force | “‘Normal’’ labor-forcs 
Labor projection, 1950 # projection, 1950+ 
force, 
1940 3 poner 
Region, division, and State (in thou- | Number | Percent of | Number | Percent o/ EST 
sands) | (inthou- | change | (inthou- | chance WES?. 
sands) from 1940 sands) from 1949 Mo 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5 
CUED WE Eee ete ccosscccecoceseonn 54, 778 60, 830 11.0 60, 830 1! 
WON se 32, 627 35, 289 8.2 34,618/ 
ng Mettler Sens Te Le cee 3, 757 4, 082 8.6 4,062; § 
eg. oe cee 343 384 12.0 373 8 Pe 
New Hampsbhire................... 215 234 8.8 242 12 
, ta lta tenement il 147 161 9.5 157 6.8 
OS SE eae 1,917 2,077 8.3 2, 033 6.1 
oe sere 335 366 9.3 7 0.5 
Connectieut__---- 222272222222 2222 800 860 7.5 890 | 1.2 
Middle Atlantic......................- 12, 249 13, 233 8.0 13,074; 7 ‘Da 
eS a ae 6, 188 6, 571 6.2 6, 501 5.1 we 
gat elidel ile ie: lt 1, 928 2, 065 7.1 2, 098 8.8 limina 
Pennsylvania...................... 4, 133 4, 597 11.2 4, 475 8 1Th 
East North Central....-.........-...- 11, 203 12, 086 7.9 12109; = &1 ——_ 
ey eee ee 2, 865 089 7.8 3,071 7 see 
Ban hl atl 1, 379 1, 494 8.3 1, 516 q 
ee De Ek 3, 485 697 6.1 3, 677 
RE i dl ete 2, 202 2, 418 9.8 2, 495 13 E 
cat Sntneleskcl seasons 1, 272 1, 388 9.1 1, 350 x a 
West North Central..................- 5, 418 5, 888 8.7 5,373; 08 tion 
SE 1,142 1, 242 8.8 1, 218 6 ‘ 
(OR. 5 a i Ma il dala 992 1, 069 7.8 1,007 incr 
NS EERIE Spam 1, 579 1, 698 7.5 1, 599 L3 
a sl I I dhe tate. 244 277 13.5 214 —123 nor 
RRR aT 248 279 12.5 221 10.9 . 
| ht ll mca RE 519 569 9.6 463 —10.8 lati 
ee Tt RR 754 8.6 651 4 
eS AE A er Le EO Om 16, 303 19, 314 18.5 19, 104 Ez. 
South Atlantic. ............-..--.---- 7, 249 8, 625 19.0 8, 844 22 Pop 
a Se ee ae 119 128 7.8 140 17.6 
a SR 797 879 10.3 948 18.9 
District of Columbis.............. 358 380 6.1 413 15.4 
Vv TT alin EM ih nid 1,072 1, 256 17.2 1, 307 21.9 Lab 
West Virginia..................... 657 791 20. 4 767 16.7 
ec cttnedccescatsuen 1, 388 1, 736 25.1 1,716 23. 6 
IRs codctcdiccteicasss 763 966 26. 6 951 24. ( 
i Ral antl i 1, 27 1, 577 23. 5 1, 538 20.4 
RRMA os. 818 912 11.5 1, 064 30.1 ™ 
East South Central.................... 4, 050 4, 833 19.3 4, 645 14 1 
eee 1, 087 1, 217 17.4 1,171 128 : revis 
i iiniccesseuahidececesasull 1,114 1, 308 17.4 1, 13.6 pf 
PS AE A TTR, 1, 1, 300 22.9 1, 229 16.2 Spec 
Mississippi...........--........... 1, 008 19.9 16.4 are « 
proc 








See footnotes at end of table. MR 
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TaBLe 1.—‘Natural” and “Normal” Labor-Force Growth, by State, 1940 to 
1950 '\—Continued 















































a 
‘“‘Natural”’ labor-force | ‘‘Normal’’ labor-force 
Labor projection, 1950 3 projection, 1950 ¢ 
force, 
1940 2 
Region, division, and State (in thou- | Number | Percent of | Number | Percent of 
sands (in thou- change (in thou- change 
sands) from 1940 sands) from 1940 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
30 UTH—Continued. 

West South Central................... 5, 004 5, 856 17.0 5, 615 12.2 
Se tiinticnnnadbasacdincwadins 704 827 17.5 764 8.5 
Le 6 idic ns so ccidacnnoensude< 919 1,082 17.7 1, 088 18.4 
in sna chcionainemien 834 983 17.9 820 —1.7 
Pe aditelédddbadcnnnsodaeu 2, 547 2, 964 16. 4 2, 943 15.5 

a er Se 5, 848 6, 227 6.5 7, 108 21.5 

se a rn ae ae 1, 580 1, 797 13.7 1, 856 17.5 
Oe ee 233 250 7.3 240 3.0 
TE ae = 198 223 12.6 237 19.7 
ili dd cnnnnepep bine 104 115 10. 6 119 14.4 
i RE SE ae ta a a 437 481 10.1 489 11.9 
TTS se 184 229 24. 5 243 32.1 
A a ae 187 222 18.7 255 36. 4 
PR athtdpabvtoncosccacechsuned 187 226 20.9 213 13.9 
tte nteomemnniniin 50 51 2.0 60 20.0 

ee I 4, 268 4, 430 | 3.8 5, 252 23.1 
ici ina cicetacstiensneiatelieaaiiies 742 765 3.1 843 13.6 
el ack nn duiek wdvembdid 470 487 3.6 559 18.9 

te it TI ee ea 3, 056 3, 178 4.0 3, 850 26. 0 




















! Data presented in this table cover total labor force including armed forces. All data at April seasonal 
level. Annual average for total United States is about three-fourths of a million higher. 

1 Data from 1940 census have been revised upward for comparability with current census series. Pre- 
liminary, pending release of official revision of United States total by Bureau of the Census. 

} This projection assumes (1) continuation of prewar trends in the percentage of the population that works 
a ; (2) economic conditions in 1950 similar to those of 1940; and (3) no interstate migration between 
1940 an \ 

¢ Assumption (1) and (2) same as above, but interstate migration between 1940 and 1950 assumed to be 
twice the 1935-40 volume. 


Estimates of normal labor force for the United States have been 
constructed by projecting 1920 to 1940 relationships between popula- 
tion and labor force through the decade 1940-50.3 The decennial 
increases in the labor force and population from 1920 to 1940 and the 
normal increase from 1940 to 1950 are shown in the following tabu- 


lation: Increase (in thousands) 


1940-50 
1930-40 (normal) 


1920-30 
Population, 14 years of age and over: Total__---_----- 14,957 12,002 9, 205 
DICE (20... celscactagucepoccamscon 7,134 5,466 3,920 
LMR Uke. wdestandhucscanteccsaes 7,823 6,536 5, 285 
ene donnecne 17,359 5,895 6,052 
ec o. cnctesetitbapedneaen sos 15,110 3,276 2,570 
Tot... tctccscecdbabeetedudoces 12,249 2,619 3, 482 


' Since data for 1920 are not available on a ‘labor force’’ basis, the 1920-30 change refers to “‘gainful workers.”’ 





? Labor-force projections for the United States as a whole appearing in this article represent preliminary 
revisions by the authors of estimates prepared by the Bureau of the Census and published in Population, 
Special Reports, Series P-44 No. 12, Bureau of the Census (Washington), June 12, 1944. The revisions 
are designed to be consistent with current Census estimates which are based on a revised interviewing 
procedure adopted in July 1945. See Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force, especially 
MRLF No. 39, September 20, 1945. 
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Despite the expected decline in the rate of population growth an) 
an assumed continuation of past trends toward longer schooling an 
earlier retirement, the projected increment to the labor force during 


this decade is icmieahnad larger than the increase recorded during 


the 1930’s. 

The long-term trend toward an increasing number of women work. 
ers is the major factor supporting the large normal labor-force growt} 
during the current decade. Over the years, it has been possible fo; 
a larger proportion of women to work outside the home because of 
greater mechanization of household and industrial processes, incre asing 
urbanization, decline in the birth rate, and social attitudes morp 
favorable to the employment of women. 

On the basis of peacetime expectations, the national labor force jy 
1950 would number about 60.8 million persons—43.6 million men 
and 17.2 million women.* 


STATE AND REGIONAL VARIATIONS 


The rate of expansion of the national labor force during the decade 
1940-50 represents the net effect of widely varying rates among 
the States. Differences in the birth rate and interstate migration 
play the leading roles in causing these variations. 


Differential Fertility and Natural Labor-Force Growth 


In the absence of migration, the South would be expected to have 
the fastest growing labor force in the Nation between 1940 and 1950. 
This is attributable to the high birth rates which prevail in the 
predominantly rural Southern States. Rural areas throughout the 
country have’ significantly higher fertility rates than urban areas. 
Regional differences in the “natural” rate of labor-force growth ° are 


as follows: 


Natural growth in the labor 
Jorce, 1940-50 (percent) 


ETE SS A TEE (1 EE a 11 
aS EE EE area, Cm s 
RS FE Te E> Seer See 18 
RTE yp rte eon pees ng lpn & 6 


In the broad region called the South,® the labor force of only two 
States, Delaware and Maryland (which are not typical of the 
other Southern States), would be expected to grow at a slower rate be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 than the 11-percent natural increase anticipated 
for the Nation as a whole (table 1, column 3). The labor force in 





+ All data presented in this article cover total labor force including the armed forces. Projections are 
made at April seasonal level (the time of year when the decennial census is usually taken). On an annual 
average basis, the United States total labor force would be about three-fourths of a million higher. 

§ The “natural” rate of labor-force growth is here defined as the projected rate of growth, assuming 00 
interstate migration. 

* Regional classifications used in this article are the same as those used by the Bureau of the Census. ‘Set 
tables for States included in each region. 
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North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama would be 
expected to grow more than twice as fast as the national labor force. 
In 24 out of 32 States in the North and West, the natural rate of labor- 
force growth would fall below the corresponding rate for the Nation. 
The lowest rates of labor-force growth in the country would prevail 
in the geographic division embracing the trio of Pacific Coast States— 
California, Oregon, and Washington. 
In every State the natural rate of increase in the labor force is very 
much greater for women than for men. This reflects the increasing 
participation of women workers as well as the declining proportion of 
boys and older men in the labor force. In the absence of interstate 
migration, the number of male workers in the Pacific Coast States, 
Nevada, and the District of Columbia would be expected to decline 
between 1940 and 1950, but these decreases would be more than offset 
by gains in the number of women workers. 
Replacement rates.—Thus far natural labor-force growth has been 
dealt with only in terms of net changes between 1940 and 1950. But 
these net changes result from differences between the number of 
persons who enter the labor market and the number who leave. The 
accessions to and separations from the labor force are analyzed in this 
section, not only to indicate their magnitude, but also to highlight 
State differences in the competitive position of new entrants to the 
labor market. The analysis is confined to male workers because the 
movements of women in and out of the labor market are complicated 
by changes in marital and family status. 
Areas of relatively high birth rates and comparatively young popu- 
lation will have more new workers entering the labor force and fewer 
older workers leaving than areas where the population is relatively old. 
In the South, for example, some 3,895,000 young men (exclusive of 
in-migrants) would be expected to enter the labor force between 1940 
and 1950, whereas only 2,321,000 would leave because of death or 
retirement.’ (See table 2, columns 1 and 2.) This means an average 
of 168 accessions for every 100 separations—a replacement rate of 168. 
In other words, if there were no migration into or out of the South, 
every 100 men leaving that region’s labor force between 1940 and 1950 
would be replaced by 168 new male workers. This rate is much higher 
than the rates for the North (118) or the West (107). Replacement 
rates for individual States tend to cluster about the regional average 
(see chart 1), but there are some exceptions, such as New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Utah, where replacement rates more nearly resemble 
those of the South than those of the West. On the other hand, the 
pattern of labor-market accessions and separations in Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, and Florida is more like the North 


than like the South. 


’ Figures exclude accessions and separations of seasonal or intermittent workers. 
8 
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The differences in the relation between labor-market accessions anq 
separations are reflected in the composition of the labor force at any 
one time. If there were no interstate migration between 1940 an¢ 
1950, 28 percent of the South’s male labor force in 1950 would hayp 
less than 10 years’ labor-market experience as compared with 24 per. 
cent in the North and 23 percent in the West. In South Caroling 
one out of every three men in the 1950 labor force would be a noy 
worker added after 1940; in California the corresponding figure woy|q 
be only one out of every five. 


Tasie 2.—“ Natural” and “Normal” Accessions, Separations, and Replacement Rates 
for the Male Labor Force, by State, 77040 to 1950 











































































































*“*Natural’’! “‘Normal”’ 3 
7 ee 
Replace- Replace- 
ry ment rate ~ a ment rate 
Region, division, and State — hn nya (accessions — sa : tions ? Gin (accessions 
sands) | thousands)| Per 100 sands) |thousands)| Pe 1 
separa- sep ara- 
tions) tions) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
UNITED STATES________. 10, 974 8, 404 131 10, 974 8, 404 131 
li ae IE 6, 033 5, 102 118 6, 250 5,818; sr 
New England..____. poet 664 566 117 740 653/ 3 
~<eceaniatadhl* thie 7 57 126 84 %1 soa 
New Hampsbire_-_.__-. 39 35 111 56 48 117 
i (‘édNN RR RE 30 25 120 ae 36 108 
Massachusetts__..__- 332 287 116 379 362 105 
Rhode Island__..___. 58 47 123 74 62 119 
Connecticut.......___ 133 115 116 186 148 1% 
Middle Atlantic._....____ 2, 150 1,819 118 2, 332 2, 126 0 
New York........__.. 983 911 108 1, 158 1, 151 F 
New Jersey..<.......- 321 277 116 430 364 
Pennsylvania.._______. 846 631 134 913 780 
East North Central_____. 2, 109 1, 797 117 2,470 2143/ #®3 
OTS Se | 547 471 116 664 602 110 
i es 277 234 118 368 307 1% 
BINS). .cnocosecede 588 541 109 764 735 i 
Michigan.........._.. 436 339 129 577 424 af 
Wisconsin. ........... 261 212 123 293 271 108 
est North Central...__. 1, 110 920 121 1, 138 1, 326 8 
Minnesota...........- 227 188 121 278 254 
SG YS A ke 207 175 118 243 256 y 
Missouri_........_.__- 296 259 114 369 404 7 
North Dakota___..__- 61 43 142 54 83 6s 
South Dakota__...__- 59 42 140 84 67 
Nebraska..........__. 113 90 126 113 169 67 
es Sena 147 123 120 171 222 7 
qnuumis Jats: s acl) 3, 895 2, 321 168 4, 219 2,71; 15 
South Atlantic _..________ 1, 654 988 167 2, 021 1,178 172 
Delaware............- 18 117 36 25 144 
$e 145 114 127 236 154 5 
District of Columbia. 43 93 115 101 114 
ot ee NE 248 151 164 355 211 68 
Went Virginia. __- 186 100 186 210 142 48 
Carolina._.____ 364 172 212 408 224 82 
South Carolina_.._._. 201 94 214 226 129 1 
PR pa Tn 298 167 178 356 242 s 
espace 151 129 117 305 176 1B 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—“‘Natural” and “Normal” Accessions, Separations, and Replacement Rates 
























































oeens~n™ 
“‘Natural’’! “Normal” 3 
Replace- Replace- 
— Accessions | Separa- | Ment Tate | Accessions#| Separa- | (NOD = ~ 
Region, division, and State (in thou- tions (in — _ (in thou- tions 3 (in ( per io 
sands) thousands) separa- sands) thousands) separa- 
tions) tions) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
s0UTH—Continued. 

East South Central___-_-_.- 1, 034 595 174 1, 096 789 139 
Kenta? . ....d64.-~s- 271 159 170 305 226 135 
Tennessee. -.......... 271 162 167 316 | 238 133 
AMROEE...-.. dee stee 282 148 191 298 | 214 139 
Mississippi... ....-.-. 210 126 167 234 | 168 139 

West South Central. --- 1, 207 738 164 1, 306 1, 018 128 
. ae eee 189 114 166 219 192 114 
Lowmieta.i07......... 220 133 165 272 177 154 
Oklahoma..-....-..-.. = 217 131 166 226 267 85 
Te... . -Bekietenss 581 360 161 712 505 141 

WOT . .cacccoccotiee abe 1, 046 981 107 1, 830 1, 130 162 

Mountett... ... .disusicminan 371 256 144 580 418 139 

TS 47 41 115 71 72 99 

eS) Se 48 34 141 87 61 143 
, 22 16 138 46 36 128 
0 91 73 125 151 128 118 
New Mexico.........- 54 26 208 91 52 175 
J Sea 46 28 164 99 56 177 
i, =» “= ae 55 29 190 64 48 133 
NevaGh..ts-~<-..... 8 rc) 89 27 21 129 

PastOs....i..» «sia Inns Ses 675 725 93 1, 393 855 163 
Washington. _._.____- 126 137 92 247 194 127 
(ie, SEE 79 83 95 178 128 139 
UU ee 470 505 93 1, 063 628 169 























: ps Interstate migration between 1980 and 1960 to be twice the 1935-40 volume. 

‘United States, regional, and divisional totals are less than the sum of their components because they 
—. emameen and separations due to migration between States within the United States, region, or 

State variations in replacement rates should not be interpreted 
without reference to variations in economic opportunity. <A State 
with a rapidly expanding economy may easily absorb 200 replace- 
ments for every 100 persons leaving the labor force, whereas a less 
fortunate State might have difficulty providing employment oppor- 
tunity for say 110 replacements. Given equal employment oppor- 
tunity for two States, however, jobs would be harder to find in the 
one with the higher replacement rate because on the average more 
workers would be competing for each job opening. The difficulty of 
finding jobs would be greatly accentuated in a State with both a 
relatively high replacement rate and relatively low employment 
opportunity. 

Actually, the areas with the highest replacement rates and the 
greatest rates of natural labor-force growth tend to be the ones where 
economic opportunity is below par. This disparity between labor 
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supply and economic opportunity has resulted in a consistent pattern 
of internal migration. ‘The South and Great Plains characteristically 
have been losers in the give and take of population between regions. 
The West, on the other hand, has been able to draw large numbers of 
people from other regions of the country, while losing few. The effect 
of large-scale migration on State variations in labor-force growth is 
shown in the next section. 


Internal Migration and “‘ Normal” Labor-Force Growth 


Because of the extreme importance of population movements to the 
supply of labor in a given State, the estimates of ‘‘normal”’ labor-force 
crowth include an assumption with respect to interstate migration. 
For this purpose, the rate of interstate migration between 1935 and 
1940 was projected through the decade 1940-50. The “normal” 
labor force for each State, therefore, consists of a projection of migra- 
tion movements as well as trends in labor-market participation. In 
the procedure employed no attempt was made to estimate the actual 
magnitude of migration. But the prewar population movements do 
reflect a migration pattern that prevailed during the war and is likely 
to carry over into the postwar period.® 

Since these normal labor force estimates by State assume a prewar 
migration pattern, there is also implicit the assumption that the 
prewar distribution of employment opportunity will not shift radi- 
cally. In view of the past stability in the geographic distribution of 
economic resources and opportunity, both in years of war and peace,* 
there is a strong likelihood that this distribution will not change 
significantly in the next 5 years. 

Estimates of normal labor-force growth and replacement rates 
between 1940 and 1950 by State and region including allowance for 
interstate migration are shown in tables 1 and 2. The introduction 
of the prewar migration pattern exerts great influence on the State 
and regional rates of labor-force growth as a comparison of these 
rates with those computed on a no-migration basis readily indicates 
(see chart 2). 





*See Demographic Aspects of World War II: Migration. Paper delivered before the American Socio- 
logical Society (Cleveland, Ohio, March 1, 1946), by Henry S. Shryock, Jr., and Hope Tisdale Eldridge. 
It should be reemphasized at this point that the so-called normal labor-force projections assume economic 
conditions similar to those of 1940. Their main function is to serve as a base upon which more realistic 
projections can be made and not to estimate the size of the labor force under ideal economic conditions. 
This is especially true with regard to the migration assumption. The 1935-40 experience was chosen simply 
because (1) it reflected a general pattern that has prevailed in the past and is likely to continue in the future, 
(2) the time reference is close to the 1940 conditions to which the ‘“‘normal”’ projections apply, and (3) there 
are more data available on the characteristics of migrants during the 1935-40 period than during any other 
period. 

* On this subject see National Resources Committee, Structure of the American Economy, Philadelphia, 
1939; Is Industry Decentralizing? by Daniel Creamer, Philadelphia, 1935; Growth of American Manufac- 
turing Areas, by Glenn E. McLaughlin, Philadelphia, 1935; Regional Distortions Resulting from the War, 
in Survey of Current Business, October 1943. 
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Although the West has the slowest rate of natural increase in 
working population, the great inflow of migrants causes this region to 
have the fastest growing labor force in the Nation. California’s rate 
of labor-force growth increases from 4 percent to 26 percent when 
allowance is made for migrant workers. The South, which had the 
highest rate of natural labor-force growth, runs second to the West 
when the migration factor is taken into account. 

Perhaps the most striking effect of migration on labor-force growth 
is shown in the Great Plains States where the labor force will actually 
decline between 1940 and 1950, if the exodus of workers equals or 
exceeds the prewar rate. And the heavy migration from this region 
during World War II ® leaves little doubt that by the end of this 
decade there will be in fact fewer workers in the area from North 
Dakota to Oklahoma than there were in 1940. Wartime migration, 
although creating some new local.problems of overcrowding and 
expansion of populations beyond the peacetime capacities of local 
economies to support them, was in general a movement from areas of 
low or declining opportunity to more favorably situated places. 

However, there is typically not enough migration from areas of low 
economic opportunity to drain off the surplus labor supply. Many 
workers are reluctant to leave familiar surroundings and family ties. 
The uncertainty and fear attending migration are reinforced by its 
cost. This is particularly significant, for it is precisely those who 
should move who usually lack the means to do so. Added to these 
factors is the general ignorance as to where employment opportunities 
lie. The war stimulated migration not only because new job oppor- 
tunities arose but also because they were dramatized and publicized 
to an unusual degree. 

There has been a noteworthy trend toward the development of 
industry in areas of surplus labor supply. During recent decades, for 
example, industrialization of the South has been proceeding more 
rapidly than in the country as a whole. Nevertheless, it appears that 
the resulting shift in the distribution of employment opportunity has 
been relatively small. Internal migration will have to continue if all 
workers are to be afforded useful employment opportunities.” 


Factors Determining Deviation of Labor Force from Normal, 
1950 


The 1950 labor force in a given State may differ from a normal 
based on projection of prewar trends for two principal reasons: 
(1) the proportion of the population that works or seeks work may 





” See Bureau of the Census, Population, Special Reports, Series P-46, No. 3 (Washington), February 12, 
1946. Migration data for the war and prewar periods will also be presented in the forthcoming bulletin 


referred to in footnote 2, p. 851. 
" See Internal Migration and Full Employment, in Journsi of the American Statistical Association, 


September 1945. 
722250—_46——-2 
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differ from that yielded by the normal projections; and (2) the actua] 
volume of interstate migration may deviate from the assumed volume 
National labor-force growth will be affected primarily by only the 
first of these factors; State labor-force growth will be influenced by 
both factors, but principally by the second. 


TaBLE 3.—Estimated Deviation of Labor Force From “Normal,” by State, April 1945: 


{In thousands] 
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Deviation of estimated labor force 
from ‘‘normal’’ 





Estimated | ‘‘Normal’’ 
actual labor| labor force 
Region, division, and State force? projection 3 


| Canced he 
Caused by | ©2¥sed by 
participa. 


“‘abnormal’’| 
migra- tion of 
4 “extra” 
tion workers 


(2) 








58, 000 
33, 781 

















New England . ; : 3, 926 


a 5 deonanetobed 358 
New Hampshire..............-.--- 227 
Vermont 3 151 
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Rhode Island 354 
Connecticut 851 


Middle Atlantic ‘ 12, 737 


New York___--- 6, 378 ; 
New Jersey ; t 2, 028 é —— 
Pennsylvania 4, 331 9 1 Da 
Pm... + 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TBE 3.—Estimated Deviation of Labor Force From “‘Normal,” by State, April 1945 — 






































Continued 
[In thousands] 
Deviation of estimated labor force 
from ‘‘normal]’’ 
Estimated | ‘‘Normal”’ 
actual labor} labor force Caused by Caused by 
Region, division, and State force ? projection 3 “abnormal” participa- 
Total “—— tion of 
tion 4 wextre 
workers 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
soUTH—Continued. 

West South Central_---_----- sapiouianael 6, 087 5, 313 774 —161 935 
0 Ee or ees oe 826 733 93 —82 175 
ee deb odetddanaws 1, 054 1, 003 51 —11 62 
en ih 944 830 114 —71 185 
RES SS LE OOS 3, 263 2, 747 516 3 513 

ie ck conanbantiwnnacuead 7, 707 6, 489 1, 218 380 838 

Meee oe 7S A Ie 1, 848 1, 719 129 | —57 186 
EEE RE EES Peas FT | 247 237 10 —3l 41 
PSPs, 2S). 217 217 0 —30 30 
ie ERSTE Ga Eee ees 118 112 6 —6 12 
a 493 463 30 —15 45 
GPA a bey Fee eee 202 213 —l1 —29 18 
EE Pe ee 259 221 38 23 15 
CEA 20k ot bank Silden dddcan 245 201 44 23 21 
a ikea aide 67 55 12 8 4 

i a IN A eee 5, 859 4,77 1, 089 437 652 
IES a as hn aceceseth sa anaes 1, 028 796 232 78 154 
Oregon. _-.-.--- Se ee ae 624 515 109 33 76 
lil A ER, Bae Me 4, 207 3, 459 748 326 422 




















! Data presented in this table cover total labor force including armed forces. 

? Includes members of armed forces in States from which they were inducted. Preliminary, pending 
release of Bureau of the Census official estimate of United States total on basis comparable with current 
census series. 

§ Assumes interstate migration between 1940 and 1945 to be equal to the 1935-40 volume. 

‘ Estimate includes only migrants who would be in labor force on basis of prewar patterns of labor-market 
participation. Any migrants who were in the labor force in April 1945 but Who would not have been workers 
under normal peacetime conditions are counted in column 5. 

5 Revised slightly from United States total of 8.1 million published in Monthly Labor Review for 


November 1946. 


Analysis of the differential impact of the war on the labor force of 
each State gives insight into the probable postwar deviation of the 
actual labor force from normal. The wartime expansion of the Na- 
tion’s labor force to a level approximately 8 million above peacetime 
expectations was distributed very unevenly among the States. The 
extent to which these State variations in wartime excess of labor force 
over normal were caused by differences in degree of recruitment of 
new workers and by “abnormal’’ migration is shown in table 3. The 
two factors may supplement one another or offset each other. For 
example, the fact that California’s wartime labor force exceeded 
normal by approximately 750,000 workers resulted from the larger 
than usual inflow of migrants as well as from the more complete utiliza- 
tion of its prewar labor supply. In contrast, outmigration of large 
numbers of North Carolina’s working population offset the ‘‘extra”’ 
workers drawn into its labor force, so that very little increase over 


normal took place. 
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The degree to which wartime change in the labor force of a given 
State came about through migration rather than through mor 
extensive utilization of the resident labor supply will play a major 
role in determining the future size of the State’s labor force. [p 
general, the effects of migration are likely to be more lasting thay 
the effects of drawing extra workers into the labor force from the 


resident population. 
EXTRA WORKERS 


Some indication of the extent to which extra workers will remaiy 
in the labor market may be obtained by examining the picture for the 
Nation as a whole. During the war, some 8 million persons who 
ordinarily would have been housewives, students, retired men, or 
others not in search of gainful employment were drawn into the 
Nation’s labor force.” These included about 4 million youths of 
school and college age, % million young women aged 20-34; 2 million 
women over the age of 35; and 1% million men over 25. 

Two-thirds of the wartime excess labor force caused by the prema- 
ture entrance of school- and college-age youths into civilian jobs or the 
armed forces has already disappeared. Further reductions in the 
number of young workers are expected within the next few years as 
the prewar trend toward staying in school longer is resumed. With 
favorable employment opportunities, however, the teen-age labor 
force may be expected to continue somewhat higher than a projection 
of prewar trends would indicate, because a greater number of students 
will probably take advantage of opportunities for part-time and 
summer work. 

About 1% million young women aged 20-34 years quit working 
during the first year of peace, chiefly because their husbands returned 
from the armed forces or they married returning veterans. ‘The 
number of young women workers is now actually below the level 
expected from prewar trends because of the unusually large numbers 
of marriages and births since 1940. Continuation of a generally high 
rate of economic activity would keep the number of young women 
workers below the level anticipated by the normal projections because 
young women with family responsibilities would not have to work or 
seek work to the same extent as in 1940. 

Among men over 25 years old and women over 35, the wartime ex- 
pansion in the labor force was a response to a full-employment situa- 
tion as well as to the Nation’s war needs. Jobs were available to 
those who had previously been considered virtually unemployable and 
others who had previously preferred retirement or homemaking were 





’? For more complete discussions of the characteristics of extra wartime workers and the factors affecting 
their continued labor-market participation, see Sources of Wartime Labor Supply in the United States 
in Monthly Labor Review, August 1944; “Extra’’ Workers in the Postwar Labor Force, in Monthly Labor 
Review, November, 1945; and The Labor Force |in the ]First Year of Peace, in Monthly Labor Review, 
November 1946. 
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brought into the labor market by the availability of attractive work at 

pay. As long as employment opportunities remain substan- 
tially better than those of 1940, the number of workers in the middle 
and upper age groups is likely to exceed the level indicated by a pro- 
jection of prewar trends, though not to the same extent as during the 
war. 

When the surplus of middle-aged and older workers is balanced 
against the deficit of young women workers, however, it is likely that 
the national labor force will not exceed normal by more than 1% 
million, or 2 to 3 percent, in 1950. ‘Thus, in most States, the carry- 
over from the more complete utilization of labor supply during the 
war will probably be relatively small. In some States, however— 
especially those with a large proportion of older men and middle-aged 
women in the labor foree—failure to take account of the extra workers 
remaining may result in a fairly significant understatement of the avail- 
able labor supply. 

INTERSTATE MIGRATION 

The extent to which the rate of interstate population movement be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 will differ from the 1935-40 rate assumed in the 
normal estimates presented here is far less predictable than the extent 


_ to which wartime extra workers will remain in the labor market. Al- 
' though the pattern of wartime migration was very similar to that 
which had prevailed for some time before the war, the volume of 


1940-45 civilian migration alone was considerably greater than that 
of total migration for the 5 prewar years used to compute the “‘normal”’ 
estimates. 

The effect of this relatively heavy civilian migration in causing the 
labor force of each State to deviate from the assumed normal in 1945 
is shown in table 3. The deviations from normal arising from mi- 
gration are much more likely to persist through 1950 than are the 
deviations caused by the participation of extra workers during the 
war. Of course, there will be State variations in the extent to which 
gains and losses through “abnormal” migration are retained. Under 
certain circumstances the gains and losses may be not merely retained 
but increased. Whether deviations from normal because of migration 


' are increased, retained, or decreased between 1945 and 1950 will 


depend on the net result of several opposing forces. 

The pent-up migration plans of servicemen have been a major force 
exerting an upward pressure on the volume of postwar migration. 
The estimates of actual labor force in April 1945 (table 3) include 


' armed forces in their State of origin, and there may have been con- 
_ siderable migration of ex-servicemen following demobilization. Ac- 
cordmg to an Army survey in the summer of 1944, 1 out of every 10 


servicemen did not intend to return to the State in which he lived be- 
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fore the war."* The survey further indicated that the migration 9 
demobilized servicemen would be expected to follow the pattern oj 
prewar and wartime movements of civilians. 

If employment is maintained at the current high levels, migratio, 
will be further stimulated. There is typically more net interstat, 
population movement in good times than in bad. The existence oj 
opportunity elsewhere generally creates a stronger impetus for yj. 
gration than the lack of opportunity at home. And in times of 
depression, the relative security of even a bare subsistence on a farm 
may be more attractive than the insecurity of going jobless in the 
city. Moreover, during depression periods there is considerable moye- 
ment from cities back to farms which is against the prevailing direction 
of migration. This tends to hold down the net interchange of popv- 
lation between States. In view of the large volume of unemployment 
that existed during the period 1935-40, the volume of migration during 
that period (used as a basis for the ‘normal’ estimates) is probably 
below par for more prosperous times. 

On the other hand, migration between 1945 and 1950 may be slowed 
down by virtue of the large-scale movement during the first half of 
the decade. The capacity of certain areas to absorb in-migrants 
may be glutted, at least temporarily, by the tremendous inflows of 
population during the war. In addition, overexpansion of population 
in relation to postwar opportunities may cause some reverse migration. 
The occurrence of a severe depression would also retard the character- 
istic flow of population from farm to industrial areas. 

On balance, if conditions of high employment prevail, the volume 
of migration between 1945 and 1950 will probably equal or exceed 
the volume assumed in the “normal” estimates. Even if the rate of 
migration were to fall below the ‘‘normal’’ rate, during the second 
half of the decade, the decline would probably not nearly offset the 
unusually large flow of migrants between 1940 and 1945. In either 
case, therefore, the volume of migration for the entire decade, 1940-50, 
would exceed that based on the prewar experience; allowance for this 
factor should be made when adjusting the ‘“normal’’ labor-force 


estimates for 1950. 


State Estimates of the Labor Force, 1950 


As indicated in the introductory paragraphs of this article, the 
State estimates of normal labor-force growth and wartime deviations 
from normal will aid in evaluating the prospective labor supply in 
each State. The insight which this material provides, however, 
should be supplemented by other information that is available on 
the work force of the individual States. 


13 See Postwar Migration Plans of Army Enlisted Men, in The Annals of the American Academy o 
Political and Social Science, March 1945. 
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Table 4 presents three separate estimates of the 1950 labor force 
in each State, based on the data presented in tables 1 and 3, but 
computed on the basis of varying assumptions as to future interstate 
migration movements. (See p. 870.) 

In order to demonstrate the manner in which the data presented in 
tables 1 and 3 can be used to appraise the wartime experience and 
postwar prospects of the labor force in individual States, two States 
with substantially different labor-market characteristics have been 
selected for more detailed analysis. Assumption B, table 4, is used 
for purposes of illustration, but it is not necessarily the most reasonable 
assumption for the particular States involved. 


IOWA 


In 1940, approximately 992,000 Iowans were working or seeking 
work. Wartime pressures brought the labor force (including armed 
forces personnel from the State) to a total of 1,103,000 in April 1945— 
an 11-percent rise. Nevertheless, by 1950, the work force is expected 
to number less than 970,000—actually below the 1940 level. 

The wartime expansion in Iowa’s working population represented 
the net effect of several opposing forces. The main reason for the rise 
in the labor force was the increased participation of housewives, 
students, retired persons, and others normally not working. Approxi- 
mately 167,000 of these ‘‘extra’’ wartime workers entered in response 
to unusual labor demands. This number was supplemented by about 
42,000 entries that would have been expected from natural population 
growth and continuation of prewar trends in the percentage of the 
population that works or seeks work. The total inflow of 209,000 
into the labor market during the war was partially offset by a net 
migration from the State of 98,000 civilian workers who might other- 
wise have participated in Iowa’s war effort. The end result was an 
increase of 111,000 in the labor force between 1940 and 1945. 

There is reaser. to believe, however, that the effect of the wartime 
out-migration will be more lasting than that of the wartime accessions. 
Many who left the State during the war are unlikely to return, unless 
a severe depression should strike the areas to which they moved. 
Iowa, being a farm State, has customerily exported labor to the ex- 
panding industrial areas. Moreover, mechanization of farm processes 
has made it possible to plant and harvest larger crops with fewer 
workers. Between 1935 and 1940, the number of persons moving 
out of Iowa exceeded those moving in by $1,000, and between 1940 
and 1945 the State sustained a net loss of an additional 228,000 
civilians (including the 98,000 workers mentioned above). These 
figures do not include any members of the armed forces, originally 
from Iowa, who may have decided to settle in other States after their 
discharge. Iowa is likely to continue to lose population to other 
States, though to a lesser extent than during the war. 
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Most of the extra workers drawn into the labor force from the res. 
ident population of the State are likely to drop out by 1950. In the 
Nation as a whole, two-thirds of 8 million extra wartime workers quit 
the labor force during the first year of peace. It is likely that by 
1950 those remaining will make up not more than 15 to 20 percent of 
the wartime total. 

Normally, the labor force in Iowa would be expected to grow from 
the 1940 level of 992,000 to a total of 1,007,000 by 1950. It seems 
likely, however, in view of the considerations noted above, that the 
work force in 1950 will be approximately 970,000. 

The tabulation which follows summarizes the derivation of the 
statistics used in the analysis of labor-force developments in Iowa. 


Number 
(in thousands) Source 
SOE Ge GEN s Son cn ced ceoensonsesn ees 992 Table 1. 
9OGP PROr NTOS i. i sok SEL AOL. 1, 103 Table 3. 
(1) normal labor foree.__.._._._.__..- 1, 002 Table 3. 
(2) deviation from normal___._._____.. 101 Table 3. 
(a) caused by participation of 
“Grae WOrlees............ 167 Table 3. 
(b) caused by “abnormal” migra- 
SM Os eR il — 66 Table 3. 
1960 dehee [onGOn osicuweie sed ldnime se cciesnic 966 1+2 (below). 
(1) normal labor force_............--- 1, 007 Table 1. 
(2) deviation from normal________.__-.- — 41 a+b (below). 
(a) caused by participation of 
"Se WEN s OL eadutees 25 Assumed to be 15 per- 
cent of 1945 extra 
| workers (2a above). 
(b) caused by “abnormal” migra- 
SD cadadindaitt Gaghdichiacinaniniontetestineiind — 66 Assumed same as in 
19451 (see 2! 
above). 


! It is assumed that the net number of workers who move out of Iowa between 1945 and 1950 wil! be the 
same as would be expected on the basis of the 1935-40 experience. 


WASHINGTON 


In response to high wartime demands for labor, the working popula- 
tion of the State of Washington increased by 286,000 between 1940 
and 1945 to a total of 1,028,000 (including armed forces personne! 
from the State). By 1950, the labor force is expected to number 
roughly 950,000, which is considerably above the 1940 level of 742,000, 
though short of the wartime peak. 

Several factors combined to cause the wartime expansion in Wash- 
ington’s work force. Increased participation of housewives, students, 
retired persons, and others normally not working accounted for 
approximately 154,000 of the additional workers. In-migration of 
workers from other States resulted in a net gain of another 119,(00. 
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The remaining increment of about 13,000 workers is the gain that 
normally would have been expected from natural population growth 
and continuation of prewar trends in the percentage of the population 
that works or seeks work. 

[t is likely that the great majority of the workers who moved to 
Washington during the war will remain in the State. Washington 
has typically been an importer of labor. Between 1935 and 1940, 
the number of persons moving into the State exceeded those moving 
out by 80,000. This movement was accelerated between 1940 and 
1945 as the State gained an additional 273,000 civilians (including 
the 119,000 workers mentioned above) through in-migration. These 
figures do not include any members of the armed forces from other 
States who may have decided to settle in Washington after their 
discharge. 

Judging from the national experience and prospects, added partici- 
pation of workers normally outside the labor force will not account 
for more than 2 or 3 percent of the 1950 labor force in Washingten. 

On the basis of prewar trends, the labor force in Washington would 
have been expected to increase from 742,000 in 1940 to 843,000 in 
1950. It seems likely, however, in view of the increase during the 
war that the 1950 labor force will be approximately 950,000. 

The following tabulation outlines the derivation of the statistical 
material used in describing past and prospective labor-force changes 


in Washington. 


Number 
(in thousands) Source 
1940 labor force __- -- vrei ead . Se 742 Table 1. 
ik coms Snide odattedtoe 1, 028 Table 3. 
(1) normal labor force...__........---- 796 Table 3. 
(2) deviation from normal_____._._._-_ 232 Table 3. 
(a) caused by participation of 154 Table 3. 
“extra”? workers. 
(b) caused by “abnormal’’ migra- 78 Table 3. 
tion. 
ne te 944 1+2 (below). 
(1) normal labor force..._........._--- 843 Table 1. 
(2) deviation from normal___________-_- 101 a+b (below). 
(a) caused by participation of “‘ex- 23 Assumed to be 15 
tra’’ workers. percent of 1945 ex- 
tra workers (2a 
above). 
(b) caused by “abnormal” migra- 78 Assumed same as 
tion. in 1945! (see 2b 
above). 


'It is assumed that the net number of workers who move into Washington between 1945 and 1950 will 


| be the same as would be expected on the basis of the 1935-40 experience. 
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TaBLe 4.—Estimated Labor Force, 1940 and 1945, and Projections, 1950, Under Three 
Assumptions as to Volume of Interstate Migration ' 


[In thousands] 





ee 


Estimated labor force Projected labor force, 1950 « 





— 


Region, division, and State 5 3 Assump- | Assump- | Assump. 
1940 1945 tion A tion B | ‘tion ¢ 


(1) (3) (4) | 





UNITED STATES... 54, 778 » 8 62, 028 62, 028 | 2 








0 eee 32, 627 35,732 | 35,395 








New England a ih 3, 757 . 4, 190 4, 181 | 





Maine caceeateeelll ae 343 ‘ 375 370 
New Hampshire Saal sabbea 215 230 
as akan at 147 146 
Massachusetts... _- : 1,917 . 2, 120 
Rhode Island... —_ “ 335 383 
Connecticut... : _ 800 936 





Middle Atlantic.__- im: : 12, 249 








New York__._-- wii — 6, 188 
New Jersey-.......-- — 1, 928 
Pennsylvania_- Aces 4, 133 





East North Central_- : . 11, 203 


2, 865 
ll aaa ’ ad 1,379 
Illinois ape F 3, 485 
Michigan....____- tS 2, 202 
Wisconsin. ..-- ‘ ; aS 1, 272 ; 1, 365 

















West North Central “3 2 5, 418 5,617 





Minnesota_.__- . aie a 1, 142 1, 176 
MEL. cdececce Yas : : 992 996 
Missouri ba es 1, 579 1, 683 
North Dakota nindeenaanien 244 232 
I I ct 248 238 
Nebraska..._..__. aieien 519 536 
ee at ‘ 694 756 

















SOUTH... ks. aie. 19, 125 











South Atlantic... ___- ae 8,810 





Delaware____..._- aaa { 139 
Maryland : 
District of Columbia_ .. 
Virginia. __- 4 

West Virginia. -_-_- 
North Carolina... 

South Carolina 
CC 
Florida 








pra ~ 








Ee 





Kentucky 
Tennessee... 
Alabama =. 
Mississippi-.- ------ 


West South Central 











Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
_ — 





























See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 4.—Estimated Labor Force, 1940 and 1945, and Projections, 1950, Under Three 


Assumptions as to Volume of Interstate Migration '\—Continued 


[In thousands] 













Estimated labor force 





Projected labor force, 1950 4 

























Pacific..... 








Oregon 





Washington -----_----- 


ESE ee al 

















Region, division, and State | Assump- Assump- Assump- 
tion A tion B tion C 
a | @ a | @ (5) 

eect PNET STE ST Maes th kanes aay pLae eee? 5, 848 | 7, 707 7,171 | 7,614 | 7,994 
en ee ee ee ee 1,580} 1,848| 1,79| 1,827/ 1,770 
Re? ee ee ere 233 247 220 215 184 
cen cichebbnesvgeGebe auc 198 217 204 211 181 
NARs. hniddessiis 4465) 5= 104 118 113 115 109 
a ih aanicnphonheentona 437 493 477 481 466 
I di cibcn-cundnwsss 184 202 209 217 188 
EE PE ae 187 259 263 280 303 
tin nnuip wwadbdkienbbbibiad 187 245 245 239 262 
TL. xt cuing debswaieden~seey 50 67 65 69 77 














4, 268 








5, 859 


, 375 





5, 787 








742 
470 
3, 056 





| 


1,028 
624 
4, 207 





905 
566 


3, 904 





944 1, 022 
603 636 
4, 240 4, 566 














level. 
: From table 













1, column (1). 


} From table 3, column (1). 

‘ All three projections assume that the 1950 labor force of each State will include some “extra’’ workers 
who would not bein the labor force on the basis of the prewar patterns of labor-market participation assumed 
in the “natural” and “‘normal”’ projections (table 1). 
assumed to be 15 percent of the wartime extra-worker total (table 3, column 5). 
account of net civilian interstate migration between 1940 and 1945. 
for migration from foreign countries between 1940 and 1950. Assumptions with respect to interstate migra- 
; tion between 1945 and 1950 are as follows: 

Assumption A. Whatever new interstate migration takes place between 1945 and 1950 will be offset by 
return of wartime migrants to their prewar States of residence so that interstate migration in the last half of 
this decade will have no net effect on the size of the labor force in each State. 

Assumption B. The net number of workers who move between States during the period 1945-50 will be 
the same as wotild be expected on the basis of 1935-40 experience. 

Assumption C. Net interstate migration of all workers between 1945 and 1950 will be equal to the net 
interstate migration of civilian workers between 1940 and 1945. 
second half of the decade could come about with a considerably smaller total population movement than 
occurred during the first half because wartime civilian migrants included large numbers of servicemen’s 
dependents and a relatively smal! proportion of men of working age. 


| Data presented in this table cover total labor force including armed forces. 
Annual average for total United States is about three-fourths of a million higher. 


All data at April seasonal 


Participation of ‘‘extra’’ workers in each State is 


All three projections take 


None of the projections make allowance 


Migration of workers on this scale during the 















Postwar Work Stoppages Caused by Labor-Managemen; 
Disputes ' 


DURING no period in the history of the United States have the scope 
and intensity of labor-management conflicts matched those recorde; 
in the 12 months following VJ-day, August 14, 1945.? In this time 
the country experienced 4,630 work stoppages, directly involving aboy; 
5 million workers and resulting in almost 120 million man-days of 
idleness. Employment and production, except for temporary s¢t- 
backs, nevertheless forged ahead to establish new peacetime records. 
Unions, for the most part, retained their several million new members 
recruited in the war years and, in the aggregate, kept their organized 
strength at an estimated 14 to 15 million members. 

More than 10 million service men and women were demobilized 
during this transition period, and most of them were able to find 
jobs. Thousands of factories retooled to produce the necessities, 
conveniences, or luxuries of a civilian economy. Other factories, as 
well as many service trades, which had been curtailed by wartime 
stringencies, were on the road to prewar status. These developments, 
however, did not always proceed smoothly. Shortages of key mate- 
rials and, occasionally, of certain kinds of skilled labor occurred. 
Many work stoppages, in addition, left their imprint in delayed pro- 
duction of commodities sought by American consumers. The direct 
effects of certain stoppages, particularly in the basic industries, were 
severe at times. The indirect effects upon plants and industries not 
involved in work stoppages were also serious, although statistically 
impossible of measurement. Both represented the price—or penalty— 
exacted in a shift from a highly controlled, emotionally disciplined 
“all-out”? war economy to a freer, less inhibited way of life. 

With the end of the war, workers were faced with the abrupt 
curtailment of the production of thousands of military items. Many 
factories cut their scheduled hours from 48 or more a week to 40 and 
less. Others shut down temporarily or permanently. Wage earners, 
confronted with serious losses in “take-home” pay, sought to maintain 
their wartime earnings. Accordingly, union demands soon crystallized 
into requests for wage-rate increases of 30 percent—the approximate 
advance workers deemed necessary to preserve their former earnings 


1 Prepared by the staff of the Labor-Management Disputes Division of the Bureau’s Industriai Relations 


Branch. 

? Perhaps the most comparable period is 1919. During that year 3,630 work stoppages, involving about 
4.2 million workers, were recorded. Data are not available, however, on man-days of idleness. 

3 See The Labor Force in the First Year of Peace (p. 669), and Readjustment of Veterans to Civilian Life 
(p. 712), in Monthly Labor Review, November 1946; and Veterans’ Return to the Nation’s Factories, 


p. 924 of this issue. 
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Many employers, uncertain of the speed with which reconversion 
could be accomplished and opposed to the continuation of price and 
other wartime controls, expressed inability to meet the wage pro- 
posals of organized labor. 

This conflict of economic interests between labor and management 
was further aggravated by the partial termination of stabilization 
restraints which had held the upward movement of the cost of living 
and of rates of pay within moderate bounds during the war years. 
Application of the Little Steel formula, whereby it was sought to 
confine increases in wage rates to a hewal not more than 15 percent 
above January 1941, prevented the abnormally high rates of pay which 
characterized some industries in World War I. Moreover, labor’s 
“no-strike”’ pledge, voluntarily given to the Nation a few days after 
Pearl Harbor (December 1941), imposed a considerable degree of self- 
restraint upon union leaders, who steadfastly insisted that strikes 
called by local union officials or by the rank and file should be termi- 
sated immediately. 

The end of the fighting phase of the war ended organized labor’s 
no-strike pledge. Workers were free to exercise their traditional right 
to strike—if necessary—to secure what they considered their just 


'demands. In thousands of cases adjustments were made without 


work stoppages, unions and management reaching an agreement 
among themselves through direct negotiation, and often with the 


assistance of State and Federal Government conciliators.* In other 


instances the struggle reached the picket lines, with workers sacrificing 
savings and employers foregoing profits. To some, the fight seemed 
weighted against the wage earners as wartime legislation permitted 


_ employers to obtain from the Federal Treasury a refund of portions 


of their excess profits taxes to offset “losses’’ occasioned by subnormal 


_ earnings arising out of the idleness of their plants. To others, it 
_ appeared that the Government, through statements emphasizing the 
' need to maintain a high level of purchasing power to cushion the 
_ shocks of reconversion, lent encouragement to the union’s wage 


demands. 
On the whole, both labor and employers wanted to be free to bargain 


across the conference table and, if necessary, to submit to a test of 
strength. These convictions were expressed by many representatives 


' of labor and of management as the war neared its end and were 


4 


| 


reflected in Government policy as hostilities ceased. On August 16, 


‘The U. 8. Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor aided in the settlement of 3,360 work stop- 
pages during this 12-month period. About two-thirds (over 2,200) of these stoppages in which conciliators 
participated had begun before the aid of the Conciliation Service had been requested by the parties. More 
than 90 percent of the disputes in which conciliators entered negotiations at an early stage were settled with- 


out any interruption of work. 
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1945—less than 48 hours after VJ-day—President Truman announce; 
that the National War Labor Board would be terminated soon afte, 
the conclusion of a forthcoming national labor-management con. 
ference. The Board itself shortly thereafter made it clear that j;, 
task had been completed. During the war the Board had weatherg, 
numerous crises, but pressure for revision of the Little Steel formul, 
or outright abandonment of stabilization controls over wages, rogp 
steadily in 1945. On August 18, President Truman issued Executiy, 
Order No. 9599 permitting wage increases without specific Gover. 
ment approval, provided the increases would not serve as a basis fo; 
higher prices or added cost to Federal agencies purchasing goods o; 
services from contractors. The stage was thus set for a return t 
“free” collective bargaining within the framework of existing price 
levels. The War Labor Board indicated it would consider only suc} 
controversies as the parties might voluntarily agree to submit to it. 
Prime reliance, it was stated, would be placed upon a greatly strength. 
ened United States Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor 
to assist in reconciling differences between labor and management. 


Significant Stoppages Since V J-Day 


The work stoppage involving the oil industry which began on Sep. 
tember 17, 1945, was the first significant wage controversy of th 
reconversion period. It reflected most of the wage issues and led 
to the establishment of the fact-finding procedures which were to 
characterize a number of subsequent major stoppages. The strike 
involved about 43,000 refinery workers employed in 20 States. The 
principal demand of the Oil Workers International Union (CIO) was 
for 52 hours’ pay for 40 hours of work, the equivalent of a 30-percent 
wage increase. Direct negotiations and Government conciliation 
were not successful in preventing the stoppage, and arbitration, pro- 
posed by the Secretary of Labor, was not accepted by the oil con- 
panies, although favored by the union. With a third of the Nation's 
gasoline supply cut off by the strike and shortages becoming acute, 
President Truman on October 4 ordered the Navy Department to 
seize and operate the refineries. Production was resumed shortly 
thereafter with no change in wage rates or hours of work. Weeks o/ 
negotiations between representatives of the union, the industry, and 
the Government proved fruitless, and on November 27, 1945, the 
Secretary of Labor appointed a fact-finding panel to review the issues 
and formulate recommendations for a settlement. 

Throughout the autumn of 1945, the number of strikes in effect and 
the resulting man-days of idleness climbed above the levels of the war 
years. A few days after the oil stoppage began, the United Clerical, 
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Technical, and Supervisory Workers Union, a part of District 50 of 





UNCed . A 
1 after IE the United Mine Workers of America (not yet reaffiliated with the 
; con. ME American Federation of Labor), struck to obtain recognition and 





collective-bargaining rights for mine foremen and other supervisory 
workers in and about bituminous-coal mines. The ensuing stoppage 
during the next several weeks affected more than 200,000 workers in 
the industry. ‘The stoppage was terminated October 17, 1945, with a 
statement by the president of the United Mine Workers that “future 
efforts to abate this controversy will be resumed at a later, more 
appropriate date.”’ 

Although the stoppage in the coal industry was relatively brief and 
did not involve the wage issues which characterized many of the major 
strikes, numerous other stoppages continued for months despite all 
efforts to reach settlement. Thus, for example, approximately 44,000 
workers represented by the Lumber and Sawmill Workers Union, a 
part of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners (AFL), 
stopped work in the forests and sawmills of the Northwest on Septem- 
ber 24, and many continued on strike throughout the winter before a 
settlement of 15-cents-an-hour increase was reached. The Federation 
of Glass, Ceramic, and Silica Sand Workers of America (CIO) obtained 
from two large glass companies a wage increase of 10.7 cents an hour 
after a stoppage of 102 days. Machinists and shipyard workers in the 
San Francisco Bay area were idle for 140 days. Among the other large 
work stoppages from September to late November were those involv- 
ing building-service employees and longshoremen in New York City, 
' textile workers in New England, and Midwest truckers. 

Aware of the growing unrest throughout the country, the President 
' addressed the Nation by radio on October 30 on the subject of recon- 
' version. He set forth the Government’s twin objectives of price 
' stability and higher wage rates, and declared that wage increases 
' were necessary ‘‘to cushion the shock to our workers, to sustain 
_ adequate purchasing power, and to raise the national income.” At 
' the same time, Executive Order No. 9651 was issued amending the 
_ order of August 18, 1945, by providing that the OPA could consider 
for price-relief purposes (under existing standards) unapproved wage 
or salary increases after such increases had been in effect normally 
for atleast 6 months. This statement of national policy was expressed 
on the eve of the President’s National Labor-Management Conference, 
which brought together on November 5 representatives of organized 
labor and American industry. Early in the conference, President 
Murray of the CIO proposed adoption of a resolution urging labor 
unions and management to engage in “genuine and sincere collective 
bargaining” on what Mr. Murray described as the “all-important wage 
issue . . . which has created a very serious crisis for the Nation.” 
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In introducing his resolution, Mr. Murray emphasized that, although 
wages were not a specific item on the agenda of the conference, curren; 
events demonstrated that the solution of procedural matters would not 
in any way solve the current unrest. The CIO, however, was not 
supported in its position. Toward the end of the sessions, in lat, 
November, the delegates approved a resolution declaring that the 
question of wages was not before it, but urged that a solution to the 
wage problem be sought through the processes of collective bargaining 


FACT FINDING AND GENERAL MOTORS 


The Labor-Management Conference adjourned November 30 with- 
out suggesting specific additional machinery which might be utilized 
to avert or minimize the effects of stoppages such as had occurred 
during the autumn. President Truman, in a message to the Congress 
on December 3, therefore urged enactment of legislation which would 
give him statutory authority to appoint fact-finding boards to consider 
such disputes which, in the opinion of the Secretary of Labor, would 
seriously affect the national public interest. 

The President’s request for fact-finding legislation came about ? 
weeks after the beginning of what was to become one of the most 
prolonged and bitter stoppages of the reconversion period. On 
November 21, the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultura! 
Implement Workers of America (CIO), following weeks of unsuccessfu! 
negotiations, struck all the plants of the General Motors Corp. This 
stoppage involved approximately 200,000 employees in automotive- 
parts and assembly plants in 12 States. The union contended that 
the corporation’s ability to pay should be considered a major factor in 
determining the amount of the wage adjustment and asserted that the 
full 30-percent increase demanded could be paid without price relief. 
Company officials, however, insisted that prices and profits had to be 
excluded from the wage discussions. 

The President did not await action by Congress on his proposed 
fact-finding legislation and on December 14 appointed a board to 
investigate the UAW-General Motors dispute. The union rejected 
the President’s request to return to work pending findings of the board, 
but both parties indicated their willingness to present their case to 
the fact-finding board. On the crucial issue of ability to pay, which 
was also confronting the board appointed by the Secretary of Labor 
on November 27 in the controversy involving the petroleum companies, 
President Truman (on December 20) declared that ‘ability to pay 
is always one of the facts relevant to the issue of an increase in wages.’ 
The following day the board in the General Motors case announced 
that the “ability to pay’’ would be considered as a relevant but not 
as a sole factor in its recommendations. A week later, representatives 
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of General Motors withdrew from the hearings, stating that they would 
refuse to participate further so long as “ability to pay is to be treated 
as a subject of investigation, fact-finding, and recommendations.” 
The board, nevertheless, proceeded with its investigation and on 
January 10, 1946, recommended a wage increase of 19% cents (about 
17.5 percent) an hour. Two days later the fact-finding board in the 
oil case issued its report, recommending an 18-percent wage increase 
as the basis for settling this dispute. 

These fact-finding wage recommendations came on the eve of 
what was to be the severest period of postwar industrial unrest. 
Within the next 10 days over a million workers in steel, electrical- 
manufacturing, meat-packing, and farm-equipment establishments 
stopped work in support of their demands for higher wages. Workers 
involved in strikes tripled in number, rising from slightly less than a 
half million to approximately 1.5 million. 


EVOLUTION OF A WAGE PATTERN (EARLY 1946) 


The largest of these stoppages was in the steel industry, which was 
brought to a standstill when approximately 750,000 workers, members 
of the United Steelworkers of America (CIO), stopped work on 
January 21, 1946, to enforce their demands for a wage increase of 


'$2a day. As was true of other large stoppages in which strikes were 


called only after the break-down of prolonged negotiations, the steel 
strike followed more than 3 months of intermittent negotiations and a 
strike poll conducted by the National Labor Relations Board under 
the provisions of the War Labor Disputes Act on November 28, 
1945, in which the workers voted 5 to 1 in favor of a suspension of 
work. The initial demand of the union for an industry-wide increase 
of $2 a day, announced on September 11, 1945, was rejected by the 
major steel producers, who claimed that existing OPA ceiling prices for 
steel did not permit the companies to grant any wage increase. Offers of 
conciliation by the Secretary of Labor were rejected by industry 
representatives, who insisted that further negotiations would be 
futile until the OPA authorized an increase in steel prices. On Decem- 


_ ber 31, 1945, 2 weeks before the announced date of the strike, President 


Truman appointed a three-member board to investigate the wage 


dispute and to determine whether an increase in steel prices would 


be justified. 
In an effort to forestall a work stoppage, direct negotiations were 
resumed on January 10. These followed conferences between repre- 


_ sentatives of the steel industry and Government officials over revision 
in steel price ceilings. The union scaled down its demand to ai in- 
) crease of 19% cents an hour—the amount recommended by the fact- 
_ finding board in the General Motors case. The United States Steel 


722250463 
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Corp., the largest employer in-the industry, offered an increase ,; 
15 cents an hour provided price ceilings on steel were revised upward 
by the OPA. At this juncture, President Truman invited union ani 
industry negotiators to the White House, meanwhile obtaining ¢}, 
union’s consent to a 1-week postponement of the strike. On January 
17, after receiving an informal report from his steel fact-finding boar) 
the President proposed a wage increase of 18% cents per hour as th» 
basis of settlement. This proposal was accepted by the union by; 
was rejected by spokesmen for the steel industry. The strike begay 
on January 21, 1946. For the following 3 weeks both parties helj 
their ground despite efforts of the Government to find an acceptab|; 
compromise. Furnaces were banked and steel output, which had bee 
running at 80 to 85 percent of capacity, dropped to about 6 percent. 
Other industries, dependent upon steel, were forced to curtail o; 
suspend operations. 

The cumulative effects of the stoppages and unsettled disputes 
involving a number of basic industries became so great that by mid- 
February the Government was forced to revise its wage-price stabiliza- 
tion regulations. The President on February 14, 1946, issued Execu- 
tive Order No. 9697, which permitted the National Wage Stabilization 
Board—the successor to the former National War Labor Board—to 
approve any wage or salary adjustment consistent with the general 
pattern of such adjustments established in the industry or local labor- 
market area between August 18, 1945, and February 14, 1946. Prior 
approval was also given to increases made in accordance with 
governmental recommendation in a wage coutroversy announced 
before February 14, 1946. 

The following day (February 15) the United Steelworkers of America 
and the United States Steel Corp. signed an agreement accepting the 
President’s previously proposed wage increase of 18% cents an hour. 
The steel industry was also granted price relief, averaging $5 per ton. 

Settlement of the steel-wage controversy, together with revision of 
the Government’s wage-stabilization policy, facilitated the adjust- 
ment of many disputes and stoppages then in progress. The specific 
provision in the President’s February 14 Executive order approving 
(from a stabilization angle) recommendations of fact-finding or 
arbitration boards which had reported prior to the issuance of the 
order gave an added measure of “‘solidity”’ to the conclusions of these 
boards. In the bitter controversy between General Motors and the 
auto workers’ union, UAW leaders, supported by the rank and file, 
continued to insist upon the full 19% cents recommended by the 
fact-finding board on January 10, despite a company proposal to settle 
for 18% cents. It was not until March 13 that the UAW compromised 
on the 18%-cent settlement. Although the board in the oil wage 
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dispute had recommended an 18-percent wage raise on January 12, 
it was late February when most of the companies concluded agree- 
ments with the Oil Workers International Union (CIO) and the 
Government returned the seized refineries to private operators. In 
the meat-packing dispute, approximately three-fourths of the industry 
was brought under the Government’s seizure order of January 24, 
which paved the way for the return of 125,000 workers (members of 
AFL and CIO unions) to their jobs a few days later. On February 7, 
the fact-finding board appointed by the Secretary of Labor in this 
controversy recommended a wage increase of 16 cents per hour. 
This increase was approved by the National Wage Stabilization 
Board on February 26, concurrently with authorization, by the 
Director of Economic Stabilization, of an increase in meat prices. 
That the steel formula did not provide an easy and quick solution 
in all wage controversies was demonstrated in the dispute of electrical 
workers with the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. About 
180,000 members of the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America (CIO) stopped work on January 15 at about 75 
plants of the General Electric Co., the electrical division of the 
General Motors Corp., and the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. to enforce their demand for an increase of $2 a day. On February 
9 the UERMWA accepted the offer of General Motors to settle for 
18% cents an hour. It was not until March 14, however, that the union 
and General Electric agreed on a basic 18%-cent increase, and it was 
2 months later (May 10) when the union and Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. agreed to an 18-cent increase with establish- 
ment of a fund of 1 cent per hour per employee to adjust differentials 
between men and women. In the case of the United Farm Equip- 
ment and Metal Workers of America (CIO), 25,000 workers became 
idle on January 21 in plants of the International Harvester Co. in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and New York. An agreement, providing 
for a wage increase of 18 cents an hour, was reached only after 86 days. 
Again, the strike of the International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers (CIO) against the American Smelting and Refining 
Co., which started on February 25, ended in mid-June when the 
18';-cent wage increase recommended by a fact-finding board appointed 
by the Secretary of Labor was accepted by both parties to the dispute. 
The wave of large-scale stoppages which began in late November 
1945 with the UAW-General Motors dispute, reached its crest in 
February, when the direct loss of about 23 million man-days was 
recorded as caused by labor-management disputes. This represented 
4.2 percent of the month’s estimated working time. The cumulative, 
indirect effects of the stoppages occurring during the period were 
even more severe, although not subject to measurement. Total 
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production, as reflected by the index of the Federal Reserve Boar) 
was about 10 percent lower in February 1946 than in the preceding 
September. Production indexes of specific commodities, such as ste] 
ingots, refined copper, lumber, washing machines, and refrigerator; 
showed even more drastic declines. 


COAL AND TRANSPORTATION CONTROVERSIES 


Although the number of stoppages increased in March, and agaiy 
in April, fewer workers were involved, and there was a substantia] 
drop in time lost from the record-breaking peak of February. Of the 
large strikes which occurred in the spring, the most significant wer 
those involving bituminous-coal miners and railroad engineers and 
trainmen. In soft coal, failure of the coal operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America (AFL) to negotiate a new agreement 
prior to the expiration of the existing contract, on March 31, 1946. 
resulted in an industry-wide stoppage, which continued from April | 
through May 29 except for a 12-day truce (May 13-25), during which 
the majority of the 340,000 miners worked. 

At the outset of the coal controversy, the UMWA filed the 30-day 
strike notice legally required under the War Labor Disputes Act and 
concentrated its demand upon the establishment of a health and 
welfare fund to be financed by the industry and administered by the 
union. Negotiations proceeded slowly during March and April, with 
the effects of the coal strike on the Nation’s reconversion program 
becoming increasingly serious. A month after the strike started, 
President Truman released a report of the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion in which the coal dispute was termed a “national 
disaster.”” When both the union and the operators. rejected Mr. 
Truman’s proposal to arbitrate, the President, on May 21, ordered 
Government seizure of the mines and their operation under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior. Despite this step, most miners 
stayed away from work and did not return until after May 29, when 
an agreement, to be effective during Federal operation of the mines, 
was signed by the Secretary of the Interior, Julius A. Krug, and John 
L.. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers. The principal 
terms provided for a wage increase of 18% cents an hour and a healtl 

and welfare fund to be financed by the levy of 5 cents per ton of coal 
produced for use or sale, the fund to be administered by three trus- 
tees—one selected by the union, one by the coal mines administrator. 
and the third by the other two. The settlement also served as the 
basis for terminating the anthracite controversy, which extended from 
May 31 to June 7. In the case of the anthracite fund, however, 
it was provided that two trustees would be selected by the union and 
the third, by the operators. 
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Shortly before the Government seized the bituminous-coal mines, 
the railroad-wage controversies reached their climax. Early in 1946,' 
two groups of railroad unions, one representing firemen, conductors, 
and switchmen, and the other, 15 “nonoperating unions” (including 
shop-craft, maintenance-of-way, clerical, and other employees), agreed 
to submit their wage issues to arbitration. Two other unions, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen (Ind.), declined to arbitrate. Thereupon, after 
a strike vote had been taken, the President, in early March, appointed 
a fact-finding board to consider the controversy of these two unions 
with the railroads. The two arbitration boards, on April 3, awarded 
the groups of railroad employees involved in the cases an increase of 
i6centsan hour. On April 18, the fact-finding board in the engineers’ 
and trainmen’s case recommended a like amount. This board also 
had before it many involved proposals for changes in working rules 
submitted by both the unions and the railroads. Most of these pro- 
posals were denied by the board. None of the three groups of unions 
was satisfied with the wage award. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen also felt that 
the recommended revisions in working rules were inadequate; these 


- two unions, therefore, laid plans to strike at the expiration of the 30- 
_ day waiting period provided by the Railway Labor Act. 


Further negotiations under White House auspices failed, and on 
May 17 the President ordered seizure of the railroads and their 
operation under the direction of the Office of Defense Transportation. 
Shortly before the strike was scheduled to begin on May 18, the 
leaders of the two brotherl oods complied with the President’s request 
to postpone the threatened walk-out for 5 days. Negotiations were 
resumed in Washington involving all three groups of railroad unions. 
On May 22, the carriers and all the rail unions except the engineers 
and the trainmen accepted a compromise settlement for an 18-cent- 
an-hour wage increase and a l-year moratorium on changes in rules. 
The engineers and trainmen, however, rejected this settlement and 
at 4 p. m., May 23, withdrew from service, causing a complete 
Nation-wide tie-up of rail transportation, the first in the long history 
of the industry. On the night of May 24, the President spoke to the 


_ country by radio and requested the men to return to service. The 


next day he addressed a joint session of Congress seeking emergency 


_ legislation which would give him power designed to prevent, for the 
' immediate future, strikes which might have widespread effects on the 
| Nation’s economy. Almost simultaneously with his appearance before 
_ Congress, union officials signed an agreement accepting the President’s 


_ proposal of May 22, and ordered their members to return to their jobs. 
' Service was thus restored after the 2-day stoppage. 


‘See Railway Wage Changes, 1941-46, in Monthly Labor Reveiw, September 1946 (p. 335). 
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The House of Representatives immediately passed the emergency 
bill the President had requested. The Senate, however, considered 
various amendments and adopted a modified bill. No action wag 
taken in reconciling the two versions of the President’s proposal. 
The sentiment of Congress was such, nevertheless, that the }jj 
introduced by Representative Case of South Dakota, which had 
been before Congress during the spring and vigorously opposed by 
labor, was revised and approved by both Houses. President Truman, 
vetoed the Case bill on June 11, explaining that permanent legislatioy 
should not be enacted hastily and should be preceded by a caref; 
study of the causes of industrial disputes. 

The railroad controversy was the last of the stoppages involving 
over 100,000 workers which occurred during the period under survey. 
Another threatened transportation strike, involving nearly 200,000 
members of the Committee of Maritime Unity, composed of six CI0 
unions and one unaffiliated union, was averted by a settlement made 
less than an hour before the strike deadline of June 15. After negotia- 
tions had come to an impasse in this dispute, the Secretary of Labor 
summoned representatives of the unions and ship operators to meet 
in Washington on May 29 for further conferences under his direction. 
The War Shipping Administration (the Government agency which 
owned many of the vessels) subsequently entered the negotiations 
and, just prior to the scheduled strike date, directed all WSA general 
agents or their representatives to accept proposals calling for a wage 
increase of $17.50 a month, certain reductions in basic hours, and 
arbitration of other issues. These terms formed the basis of the 
agreements which were adopted by the seagoing unions and their 
employers. The longshoremen’s union, in turn, accepted the report 
of a fact-finding board which had recommended a wage increase of 
22 cents an hour for West Coast longshoremen. 

By the end of June 1946 the round of ‘“‘reconversion”’ strikes, which 
were predominantly over the wage issue, had come to a close. The 
final month-and-a-half of the first postwar year was a period of price 
uncertainty characterized by numerous but relatively small disputes. 
During the year as a whole, the national wage-price policy was modi- 
fied first in late October 1945 and then more drastically in mid-Febru- 
ary 1946. Fact-finding boards as a substitute for the National War 
Labor Board were found to be not always entirely successful, and 
Government seizure had to be resorted to in certain cases as a method 
of resolving some conflicts. Thus, during the immediate postwar 
period, the early hopes for a rapid return to free collective bargaining 
had not been realized. The Government, which had desired to re- 
main in the background and gradually relinquish its wartime controls, 
had been forced to take an increasingly active part in the settlement o! 
labor-management disputes. 
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Statistical Summary ° 


Some indication of the scope and severity of the work stoppages 
that began during the first 12 months after VJ-day can be obtained by 
comparison with two preceding periods—the 44 months from Pearl 
Harbor to the surrender of Japan, and the period 1935-39 (used as a 
base for many current statistical series). During the year following 
VJ-day, an average of 386 stoppages occurred each month as against 
333 per month for the war period and 239 per month for 1935-39. 
On the basis of workers involved, there were, on the average, 415,000 
in stoppages beginning each month in the first postwar year. 
This compares with monthly averages of 152,000 workers during the 
war and approximately 94,000 for 1935-39. The.greatest divergence 
from earlier periods was, however, in the idleness which resulted from 
the stoppages. Between VJ-day and August 14, 1946, the amount of 
lost time, measured in terms of a monthly average for the period, 
amounted to almost 10 million man-days per month, as against a 
wartime figure of 0.8 million man-days per month and 1.4 million 
man-days per month over the 5 years 1935-39. 


Taste 1.—Work Stoppages in the First Year After VJ-Day, in World War II, and in 
1935-39 Period 
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First postwar year (August 15, 1945-August 14, 
SE EE Aa ee ee 4, 630 4, 981, 000 119, 785, 000 1. 62 
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|-———— oe | — 
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* All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, involving 6 or more workers 
and continuing as long as a full day or shift are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Fig- 
ures on “workers involved”’ and “‘man-days idle” cover all workers made idle in establishments directly 
involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or 
industries whose employees are made idle as a resu]t of material or service shortages, 
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The above averages for the postwar period were, of course, greatly 
affected by the relatively large number of stoppages involving 10,000 


| ormore workers. During the year following VJ-day, 42 such stoppages 


took place. These large strikes involved nearly 3,000,000 workers— 
substantially more than were involved in all stoppages in 1944, the 
peak war year. They resulted in over 85,000,000 man-days of idleness, 
or about 70 percent of the total idleness of the period. Eight stoppages 
involved as many as 100,000 to over 700,000 workers each. Two of 
these were in coal mining; the others were in automobile manufac- 
turing, electrical machinery, meat-packing, communications, railroad 
transportation, and steel. 

All of the 42 large stoppages occurred in the 10% months from 
VJ-day to June 1946, during which time Government wage policies 
were adjusted and a general pattern of wage increases established. In 
this period there were, including the 42 disputes mentioned above, 436 
work stoppages which involved as many as 1,000 workers each. These 
involved nearly 4 million workers and accounted for 104 million 
man-days of idleness—slightly more than 90 percent of the total lost 
time recorded for the period August 14, 1945, to June 30, 1946. 


TaBLe 2.—Work Stoppages From V J-Day to June 30, 1946, by Size of Stoppage 























Workers involved | Man-days idle 
Number 
Size of stoppage of stop- - 
pages r ercent 7 F Percent 
Number of total Number of total 
(, eee: ore eee Pe eee ee ee 3, 924 4, 681, 000 100. 0 114, 932, 000 100. 0 
OE ee a ae 3, 124 474, 000 10.1 5, 061, 000 4.4 
I  eneosaed 364 249, 000 5.3 5, 854, 000 5.1 
Dn ea otien 351 683, 000 14.6 13, 263, 000 11.5 
RY TI, 6 on ccc cc ecccccaccccce 43 281, 000 6.0 5, 353, 000 4.7 
I ee et chilitictnene dsb nciitinmennes 42 2, 994, 000 64.0 85, 401, 000 74.3 














Unions affiliated with the CIO participated in slightly more than 
half (230) of the work stoppages of 1,000 or more workers occurring 
between VJ-day and June 1946, and accounted for almost two-thirds 
of all the idleness; those affiliated with the AFL were involved in 
about one-third of these work stoppages ’ and accounted for 27 percent 
of the total man-days of direct idleness. 





' Data referring to AF L work stoppages include disputes involving the United Mine Workers of America 
for the period following the union’s reaffiliation with the AFL in January 1946, but exclude the UMWA 
work stoppages from AFL totals for the earlier period covered by the survey when the miners were not 
affiliated with either AFL or CIO. 
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Tasie 3.—Work Stoppages of 1,000 or More Workers, VJ-Day to June 30, 1946, |, 
Affiliation of Labor Organizations Involved 





ete 
Workers involved | Man-days idle 
Number |__ 
Labor organization involved of stop- ‘Bree 
pages Percent 
of total | 


Number Number Percent 
OT tot 





| | 
Total os eee es 36 | , 958, 000 100. 0 104, 016, 000 








American Federation of Labor ! — : . 6 22. 98, 069, 000 
Congress of Industrial Organizations_______- , ; ce | 50.2 | 66,878, 000 
Unaffiliated railroad brotherhoods_-_-_--..----| 3 | 361, : 9.1 775, 000 
Unaffiliated unions (other) !_- ben shdaneel § 545, ; 13.8 | 7, 095, 000 
Other—miscellaneous 2 ; 175, 980 4.5 1, 199, 000 





1 Data referring to AFL work stoppages include disputes involving the United Mine Workers of An 
for the period following the union’s reaffiliation with the AFL in Janurry 1946 but exclude UM\ 
stoppages from AFL totals for the earlier period covered by the survey w hen the miners were not aff] 
with either AFL or CIO. 

2 This category includes stoppages in which two or more unions of different affiliation were involved. , 
well as stoppages which were confined to a single-firm union and to those in which no union was include 


Wages were an important issue and, in most cases, the major con- 
troversial factor in substantially over one-half of the 436. larger 
stoppages. Over 77 percent of all workers involved and about § 
percent of the man-days lost in the strikes of 1,000 or more worker: 
centered around wage issues. By contrast, relatively few stoppages 
had as their major issue questions of union recognition, ‘“‘security,’ 
and other organizational problems. Still fewer stoppages (only 19 
had as their central issue matters pertaining to labor rivalry either 
within a particular union or between two unions, such as jurisdictional 
controversies (table 4). 

On an industry basis, about 3 out of every 4 work stoppages 
involving 1,000 or more workers took place in manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Among nonmanufacturing industries, the most strikes 
and resulting lost time between VJ-day and June 30, 1946, occurred 
in mining and in the transportation-communication field. 


Taste 4.—Work Stoppages of 1,000 or More Workers, V J-Day to June 30, 1946, 
Major Issues 





Workers involved Man-days id 
| Number |_ 

Major issue | of stop- | 
pages 





| Percent | 


| . 
| I | of total Number 


| 
| 





} | 
All issues 436 | 3,958,000|  100.0/ 104,016,000 








Wages and hours.....-.....--.- sin engine 242 3, 064, 000 | 7 
Wage increase.._-......-.-- ijitaeimgainine lat 158 2, 338, 600 | 59. 
Other ! 4 725, 800 1 

Union organization, wages, and hours ______- 50 195, 900 | 
Recognition, wages, and/or hours------ -- 15 35, 500 | 

, 35 160, 400 | 

0 Ol Ee : 27 277, 400 | 
Recognition s 223, 000 
Oe a d 19 54, 400 

Other working conditions 98 319, 200 | 

Inter- or intra-union matters 19 101, 000 | 


77.4 | 89,346,000 a 
83, 526, 000 
5, 820, 000 
7, 403, 000 | 
829, 900 | 
6, 573, 006 
3, 958, 000 
3, 388, 000 
570, 400 
2, 906, 000 
403, 000 | 


oLocwre 


—_ 





Qn & 











1 Includes stoppages involving adjustments of piece rates, incentive rates, wage classifications {or 
and changed operations, retroactive pay, holiday and vacation pay, payment for travel time, etc. 
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POSTWAR WORK STOPPAGES 891 


Work of the United States Conciliation Service Since V J-Day ® 


Almost simultaneously with the firing of the last gun in Japan, 
the bulk of mediating labor-management disputes fell upon the Con- 
ciliation Service of the U. S. Department of Labor. For about 3 years 
prior to VJ-day the overwhelming majority of serious unsettled dis- 
putes between management and labor were resolved by Government 
directives. After January 1, 1946, no agency existed which could 
order changes in contracts or adjudicate disputes over grievances, and 
although the authority to do so existed prior to that date it was not 
in fact used between August 17 and December 31, 1945. Since 
VJ-day, therefore, the settlement of all disputes has in the final 
analysis required mutual agreement between the parties affected. 

The emphasis upon direct negotiations, with a minimum of Federal 
control over labor controversies, resulted in a tremendous increase in 
the obligation of the U. S. Conciliation Service to secure final settle- 
ment of conflicts on a voluntary basis, through collective bargaining 
between management and labor. The settlement of cases also became 
more difficult. During the war, increases in wages were limited by the 
various stabilization criteria established by the National War Labor 
Board. These limitations also served as standards for both manage- 
ment and labor to be used in wage negotiations. Moreover, by using 
a uniform procedure in handling disputes over vacations with pay, 
night shift premiums, union security, and similar issues, the War 
Labor Board established standards which in effect set the limitations 
of collective bargaining on so-called ‘‘fringe’’ adjustments. With the 
end of WLB these standards were in great part entirely abandoned. 

Thus, the task of the Conciliation Service was greatly complicated. 
Voluntary mediation solutions, being far more difficult to evolve, re- 
quire not only greater skill on the part of commissioners of conciliation 
but also more time and greater energy. Previously such solutions 
were formulated by the National War Labor Board and enforced 
under the wartime powers of the President. Now, the Conciliation 
Service has to resort to settlements by suggestions which may or 
may not readily be accepted by the parties. 

Since VJ-day the two major goals of the U. S. Conciliation Service 
have been to prevent industrial conflict and to restore peace after a 
work stoppage has begun. The success of the Conciliation Service 
in reducing the area of industrial conflict is attested by the number 
of cases handled and closed by conciliators during the 12 months 
immediately following VJ-day. During that period Federal concilia- 
tors aided in the peaceful settlement of more than 12,500 industrial 
disputes or 91 percent of the ‘labor-management disputes in which 





* Prepared by the U. S. Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor. 
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conciliators entered into negotiations before a work stoppage had 
actually occurred. 

Unfortunately, however, the records of the Conciliation Service 
also indicate that two out of every three work stoppages had already 
begun before Federal mediation was requested by the parties. The 
future effectiveness of voluntary mediation in aiding free collective 
bargaining will, therefore, largely depend on the degree to which 
representatives of management and of labor voluntarily assume the 
responsibility of invoking the aid of the U. S. Conciliation Service 
before their negotiations reach the stage of complete collapse. 


TABLE 6.—Work Stop and Other Labor-Management Disputes Handled by U. §. 
Concit jation Service, V J-Day to August 15, 1946 





Other labor-management 
tes 


Work stoppages dispu 





Number of Workers Number of Workers 
cases involved cases involved 





3, 360 2, 660, 200 12, 581 


139 
231 
358 
256 
186 
174 
222 


355 
324 
313 
368 
156 
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Productivity Changes Since 1939! 


PRODUCTIVITY—the relationship between production and labor 
input—is one of the most significant factors affecting living standards, 
the relationship between changes in wages, costs, and prices, and em- 
ployment levels. During the prewar period there were substantial 
gains in output per man-hour from year to year throughout the econ- 
omy, and the present and future course of productivity is a matter 
of importance to all. 

In times of depression, productivity gains have been viewed as a 
serious threat to employment; in times of prosperity, as the promise 
of a better life. Actually, advances in productivity are neither a 
guaranty of increasing living standards nor a harbinger of unemploy- 
ment, but represent increases in the Nation’s production potential. 
If markets for an expanding output are not developed as productivity 
rises, unemployment may result and the potential rise in production 
and consumption may not be realized. However, if employment is 
maintained, gains in productive efficiency make possible greater con- 


' sumption of goods and services or greater leisure. 


During the Second World War, productivity trends varied widely 
from industry to industry. In the production of war equipment, 
there were huge gains in productive efficiency as mass-production 
methods were adapted to the manufacture of munitions and as new 
techniques and equipment grew out of intensive research. In the 
industries manufacturing goods mainly for civilian use, there was 


_ little significant change in productivity after 1941, primarily because 


the normal flow of new and improved equipment into these industries 
was interrupted by the war. In the mining industries, output per 
man-hour continued to rise at approximately the prewar pace, despite 
many wartime difficulties; in railroad transportation, electric light 
and power, and agriculture, there were unusually sharp gains in 
productivity during the war period. 

As it is dealt with here, the term “productivity” refers to output, 
in physical units, per man-hour of work. It is a measure of the rela- 
tionship between the volume of goods produced and one factor of 
input—labor time. Productivity data do not measure the specific 


_ contribution of labor or of capital'or of any other factors of produc- 


tion. Changes in the ratio between output and man-hours of work 
show the joint effect of a large number of separate, though interrelated, 


influences. The long-term upward trend of output per man hour is 





' Prepared in the Bureau’s Productivity and Technological Development Division by Celia Star Gody 


| and Allan D. Searle, 
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due mainly to technical improvements in industry. At any time 
however, output per man-hour also depends on the rate of operations 
the relative contributions to production of plants at different leye|: 
of efficiency, the types of resources and materials available, the flow 
of materials and components, and other circumstances. Moreover 
output per man-hour is also affected by human factors—the skill anq 
effort of the work force, the efficiency of management, and the state 
of labor relations. 

The relationship between production and labor use is, in this 
article, generally expressed in terms of output per man-hour—the ratio 
of production to man-hours worked. This relationship may also be 
expressed in terms of the ratio of man-hours to production, or unit 
labor requirements; for some industries, such as shipbuilding, it js 
more convenient to deal with unit labor requirements. It is obvious 
that increases in output per man-hour are equivalent to decreases in 
man-hours per unit of output or unit labor requirements. 


Productivity in Manufacturing Industries 
OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR, 1900 TO 1939 


Output per man-hour in manufacturing industries increased at an 
average rate of 3 to 3% percent per year during the period 1909-39 
(table 1). The increase is striking for both its magnitude and steadi- 
ness. From 1909 to 1914 productivity rose 16 percent. World War 
I interrupted the upward trend and productivity levels were almost 
the same in 1919 as in 1914. From 1919 to 1929, however, output 
per man-hour rose nearly three-fourths and from 1929 to 1939 in- 
creased an additional one-third; the total gain for the 20-year period 
between the two World Wars was 125 percent. Productivity in- 
creased each year from 1919 to 1939 with but three exceptions— from 
1922 to 1923, 1931 to 1932, and 1936 to 1937—and the declines which 
occurred were small. 

This steady improvement of productive efficiency was due 
mainly to the growth of scientific and technical knowledge and the 
utilization of this increased knowledge in industry. In a few in- 
dustries, new equipment was developed which virtually revolution- 
ized the production process (for example, the cigar machine, and the 
continuous strip mill in the steel industry). In many other industries, 
however, substantial increases in output per man-hour were achieved 
primarily through continuous small improvements in the equipment 
used, without fundamental changes in production methods. Highly 
specialized machines were designed for particular operations in the 
production process; new machines were more nearly automatic; and 
there was a trend toward the use of equipment of larger capacity. 
Accompanying progress in the design of equipment, were improve- 
ments in plant lay-out and in the flow of work through the various 
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PRODUCTIVITY CHANGES SINCE 1939 


TaBLe 1.—Productivity Indexes for Selected Industries, 1909 to 1945 
[1939= 100] 





Output per man-hour wr 





Year 


Railroad | | Electric 
All manu- ; ae : Agricul- 
; transpor- Mining? | light and 
facturing! | ‘tation 3 | | power 4 ture § 

















Oe was eda ddcqeccunsucotunnoas 3.1 
ant cell le A TAR SAR ATTA SARE A CLE REI 5 3 
TERE Ts MPSS POSE Freee ere PRT PITA | Te 72.4 
en anponesndate 44.2 79.3 
RE PERETTI Te es SSR ere ngnnlbben-eseons | OOPS 76.9 
ae ee ee es Pe ere ee: Lee Ee F 51.6 | St Peoere 73.3 
(a an ele lie Sb rela 54.2 | 48.5 43.1 78.1 
ag a rere =e 53. 5 | eee oe 81.2 
le ee At a ll RRS ARES. 43.8 | 56.7 SS 811 
PETTITT CIP R Tr ae Serer 48.3 | 57.6 Sie 8 ions 86. 4 
tl Ae Rem ERI Re 52.7 58. 5 aaa mnie 73.6 
9 Rh POETS LOTT SPC RS ers 2 57.9 | 60.9 57.5 46. 0 7.6 
el, le 57.3 | 62.9 59.0 51.0 81.8 
enh SA ae AERIS LOGIE REZ. 60.8 | 64.6 60. 7 49.1 83.7 
ISON SE0 fe £05 See) te ido 65. 0 | 68. 2 62.6 50.4 88. 5 
se Ap il tT tal REIT. 67.2 70.4 63. 4 53. 1 91.2 
RT NY OPS ET TSP rr arr er 69.3 70.2 65.3 52.7 88.3 
LR ee Sh Fen lie aee —% 72. 4 | 73.7 | 9 Sere 91.7 
RCT | PAO RE eae oe 75. 5 | 75.1 69.9 54.1 91.5 
| 
I Re a et Ba | 77.4 75.1 72.9 50. 89.7 
tN Se A 81.0 75.6 77.2 51. OR. 9 
Ee De ok aT 78.3 | 73.7 77.6 58. 93.3 
Bhs on Regd SE SIGS 2.9 83. 0 9.1 
|) ES TSA TT Rrra 3 3.7 5 
ee .0 6 .4 
TL TTS SRLS RTs 5 | 8.5 5 
SMe AZ 0.3 | 5.2 5. 1 
ee nciniibieciamuedia 92.0 | 94.7 90. 1 89.0 97.7 
SY Tea Er ee 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
1940. ____- ee eo a a beaeewabes 105. 2 102. 4 108. 6 103. 2 
~* SRT TPF R Ream CTR IT | TENT IS 115.5 105. 4 123.2 107.4 
ee eecucccgundhnuacosonnces 139.6 108. 0 145.8 118.9 
SE a ar eer epee: eee Pah ee 150.9 108. 6 182. 7 116.8 
et lila andthe eV TE RR 1 es 148. 1 112.6 191.1 124. 5 
I es TEs 139. 5 117.8 181.4 122. 2 











1 The production index for 1909, 1914, and the odd-numbered years 1919-39 is from Employment in Manu- 
facturing, 1899-1939, by Solemon Fabricant (National Bureau of Economic Research). The index for the 
years 1920-38 was completed by interpolation, using the Federal Reserve Index for Manufactures. The 
index of man-hours was derived from an employment index, based on Census and BLS figures, and a series 
for average weekly hours including BLS figures for 1909, 1919, and 1923-39 and estimates for 1920-22 compiled 
by the WPA National Research Project. 

? Class I steam line-haul railroads. The index for 1935-45 was prepared in the Bureau’s Productivity and 
Technological Development Division; details are shown in a mimeographed report, Productivity and Unit 
Labor Cost in Steam Railroad Transportation: 1935-45. The series for the period 1916-34 is based on a 
slightly different index prepared by Witt Bowden, of the Bureau’s Labor Economics Staff (see Monthly 
Labor Review, July 1937). 

* The index of output per man-hour for 1935-45 was prepared in the Bureau’s Productivity and Technologi- 
cal Development Division and includes 6 of the principal mining industries—bituminous coal, anthracite, 
crude petroleum and natural gas, iron, copper, and Jead and zinc. The index of production was derived as a 
harmonic mean of the separate production indexes, weighted with current-year man-hours; the index of 
man-hours was based on totals for the 6 industries. The series for 1915-34 is based on an index covering 
virtually all mining industries and prepared by the WPA National Research Project. (Production, Em- 
ployment, and Productivity in the Mineral Extractive Industries, 1880-1938.) The index for the 6 indus- 
tries is in fairly close accord with the N RP index for the period 1919-34. 

‘ Privately owned electric utilities. The index shows kilowatt-hours of electric energy distributed per 
man-hour of work, without distinction among different classes of service. Details of the procedures are 
shown in a mimeographed report, Productivity and Unit Labor Cost in the Electric Light and Power 
Industry: 1917-45. 

§The index for 1935-45 was prepared by the Bureau’s Productivity and Technological Development 
Division; details of the procedures are shown in a mimeographed report, Productivity in Agriculture: 
1909-42. The series for 1909-34 was derived from indexes prepared by the WPA National Research Project 
and shown in the reports Trends in Size and Production of the Aggregate Farm Enterprise, 1909-36, and 
Trends in Employment in Agriculture, 1909-36. 
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stages of the production process, reducing idle time and the amoy; 


m| 
of labor needed for handling materials and work in process. The - 50] 
combined influence of better equipment and better organization of th, ‘t is D 
production process is most clearly indicated in the economies gained IM increas 
by the use of line-production systems, notably in the automobi produc 
industry. during 
The use of improved production methods was also dependent, j; but th 
part, on the production of large numbers of identical items, mad: compa 
possible by the existence of wide markets and an efficient transports. Wh 
tion system. Contributions to the improvement of man-hour output the tr 
were also made by increased study of some of the nontechnical factors J pevert 
affecting productivity—placement and training, job analysis, lighting #& war it 
ventilation, control of noise, and the like. need ' 
It is well to remember that the experience of an industry as a whole 
does not necessarily correspond to the experience of individual plants 
or companies. Typically, there are wide disparities in productive Int 
efficiency among different plants, because of differences in equipment as pre 
and methods, as well as in the quality of management, worker eff- craft, 
ciency, and other factors. Mechanical equipment, especially, varies JB mass- 
widely, reflecting differences in scale of operation, the date of plant JB \abor 
construction, and management policy in regard to modernization. struc! 
While practically all industries achieved gains in productivity during specis 
this period, the rate of progress varied from industry to industry! J meth 
The greatest increases in productivity from 1919 to 1939 occurred in [ some 
relatively new industries, in which the volume of output expanded light 
rapidly. In the production of rayon, output per man-hour quadrupled In 
between 1923 (the earliest date for which data are available) and the b 
1939; in the manufacture of industrial chemicals, output per man-hour ardiz 
in 1939 was more than three times as great as in 1919. Productivity meth 
rose 180 percent in the automobile industry between 1919 and 1939 and 
and even more in petroleum refining (290 percent) and rubber tires and tion 
tubes (325 percent between 1921 and 1939). Extremely large gains in tivit 
man-hour output were also recorded for cigarettes, silk and rayon 1,15 
goods, glass, and alloying and rolling of nonferrous metals. The deliv 
industries which showed the smallest advances from 1919 to 1939 This 
were, in general, older industries which did not expand rapidly and in a pr 
which manufacturing techniques were relatively stable, such as food J buil 
processing, leather, furniture, and lumber. of 1 
OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR SINCE 1939 T 
Since the production pattern changed radically when the United F~ uF 
States began its war program, it is not possible to measure the over- J ds 
all changes in manufacturing efficiency from peace to war. To ms 


do this would require, for example, some equating of ships, planes, 








3 Indexes for individual manufacturing industries for this period are shown in the mimeographed report 
Productivity and Unit Labor Cost in Selected Manufacturing Industries, 1919-40. February 1942. 
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Nount fF gnd mupitions against automobiles, vacuum cleaners, or typewriters. 
The {for some individual industries, much the same problem exists; hence, 
of the #R;; is not possible to state whether physical output per man-hour 
ained HM increased or dropped when the automobile industry converted to 
10bile production of war equipment. The same type of difficulty exists 
during peacetime, of course, whenever new products are introduced, 
it, in HB but the changes are more gradual and do not usually affect seriously 
nade #% comparisons over reasonable periods of time. 
orta- While it is not possible to measure the productivity changes during 
'tput # the transition from peace to war in manufacturing as a whole, it is, 
ctors # nevertheless, possible to examine productivity changes in individual 
ting # war industries and in certain nonmunitions industries which did not 
need to alter the nature of their production materially. 
10le 
we Productivity in the War Industries* 
tive In the war industries, rapid advances in man-hour output were made 
lent 7 as production expanded. The high production requirements for air- 
efi. craft, ships, and other war goods permitted a change from custom to 
ries 





mass-production manufacturing methods, with very great savings in 
labor requirements. A large number of modern plants were con- 
structed, incorporating assembly-line or prefabrication systems, 
special-purpose machinery, and other essentials of mass-production 
methods. In addition, war needs stimulated the development of 
some basically new techniques—in welding methods, for example, 
light metal technology, and the like. 

In shipbuilding a few standardized types were selected to provide 
the bulk of the wartime program. The most important of the stand- 
ardized types (in respect to number) was the Liberty ship. The new 
methods of construction called for considerable prefabrication of parts 
_ and subcontracting, as well as standardization of plans. Produc- 
tion commenced in 1941 and immediately large increases in produc- 
tivity were forthcoming. Labor requirements per ship dropped from 
1,150,000 man-hours in December 1941, when the first ships were 
delivered, to 515,000 man-hours per ship delivered in December 1944. 
This 55-percent decrease in unit labor requirements is equivalent to 
_ & productivity increase of over 120 percent. In 10 individual yards 
_ building Liberty ships, labor requirements per ship dropped an average 
f of 19 percent each time production doubled. 

There were large decreases in unit man-hour requirements for other 
types of ships as well. A 50-percent reduction over a 10-month in- 
terval occurred in yards building Victory ships. Man-hour require- 
ments for two types of tankers dropped 38 percent from June 1943 to 
December 1944, and unit labor requirements for destroyer escorts 


See also Wartime Productivity Changes in the Airframe Industry, in Monthly Labor Review, August 
_ 1945,and Productivity Changes in Selected Wartime Shipbuilding Programs, in Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1945. 
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dropped 45 percent during the 10 months April 1943 to January 1944 

Even larger increases in productivity were achieved in the aircraft 
industry. Aircraft, before the war, were manufactured in small Jot; 
to the order of the individual customer. The wartime Government 
demand, however, enabled the industry to concentrate on Pproducine 
large numbers of airplanes to a standard design. Jobs were simplified 
and specialized. In addition, special-purpose machines for working 
with light metals, automatic riveting devices, special hand tools, and 
other labor-saving innovations came into use. 

Between the first quarter of 1942 and the last quarter of 1944 
production of airframes multiplied sixfold, and productivity increased 
more than 160 percent during the 3 years. During 1942, many new 
plants entered production and the increase in productivity was rela- 
tively moderate—13 percent between the first and fourth quarters of 
the year. During 1943 and 1944, however, output: per man-hour 
rose rapidly. From the fourth quarter of 1942 to the fourth quarter 
of 1943, a 74-percent increase in output per man-hour occurred, and 
between the fourth quarter of 1943 and the fourth quarter of 1944 
productivity rose another 33 percent. The magnitude of the advance 
may be appreciated when it is compared with peacetime advances in 
new industries. The increase from the first quarter of 1942 to the 
last quarter of 1944 was greater than the total gain in productivity 
in the automobile industry from 1919 to 1929, the years of most rapid 
development. For individual aircraft plants, the improvement in 
productivity levels as production increased was remarkable. On the 
average, plants were able to reduce labor requirements per pound of 
airframe by 30 percent each time production doubled. 

While complete data are lacking, there are indications that pro- 
ductivity increased considerably in other war industries as well. 
According to data compiled by the Army Service Forces, substantial 
gains in productivity were made in Government-owned privately 
operated ammunition plants. Productivity advanced 33 percent for 
the shell- and bomb-loading industry and 40 percent for the small- 
arms ammunition industry during 1943. Productivity jumped 45 
percent in the manufacture of TNT from April 1943 to the end of 


the year.‘ 
Productivity Changes in Nonmunitions Industries 


The course of productivity in those nonmunitions industries for 
which data are available contrasts with the large and rapid gains 
made in munitions industries. While some of the nonmunitions 
industries made important contributions to the war effort, no im- 
portant changes in production techniques could be made, replacement 
of equipment was difficult, and the manpower shortage was especially 


‘U. 8. Senate, Special Committee to Investigate the National Defense Program, Third Annual Report, 
March 1944 (p. 173). 
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severe. ‘Thus, the basis for wartime increases in man-hour output 
was lacking. 

Table 2 presents indexes of output per man-hour for 32 nonmuni- 
tions manufacturing industries from 1939 to 1945. In 1939, these 
industries employed approximately one-third of the total number of 
wage earners engaged in all manufacturing industries. The industries 
listed represent more than half the 1939 employment in food, 
tobacco, basic lumber products, leather, paper manufacture, textiles, 
petroleum and coal products, and over one-third of the total in print- 
ing and publishing, chemicals, and stone, clay, and glass. Important 
segments of the manufacturing economy—e. g., steel, automobiles, 
rubber products, and machinery—are omitted, however, and changes 
in these industries cannot be assumed to represent the change in 
manufacturing as a whole. 

While the industries for which statistics are presented continue | to 
manufacture the same general types of products as in peacetimc, in 
some of them there were shifts in the nature of the products waich 
cannot be fully reflected in the measures of production. Specifications 
for products for military use—for example, cotton textiles—were in 
many instances far higher than for civilian goods. In some industries, 
there was a shift to the manufacture of items in the higher price lines; 
in others, there was a deterioration in the quality of the goods manu- 
actured for the civilian market; and in some cases, there were sub- 
stitutions in the materials used. For these reasons, the indexes are 
necessarily approximations and cannot, in some cases, be interpreted 
as showing precise changes in man-hour output from year to year. 

The production indexes are based on statistics for the quantitie: 
of the separate products manufactured by each industry. In most 
instances, the products included cover virtually the entire output of 
the industry, but, in some cases, minor products could not be included. 
The production figures generally are based on a complete canvass of 
all plants producing the respective items. The trends of employment 
and man-hours, on the other hand, are, for most industries, based on 
a sample of plants which report to the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
but this sample represents fairly accurately the changes in total 
employment in the industry. 

Man-hour output in these 32 industries generally increased from 
1939 to 1941, turned downward from 1941 to 1943, leveled off in 1944, 
and increased in 1945. Increases in productivity were experienced by 
24 of the component industries between 1939 and 1940, and produc- 
tivity rose in 25 industries between 1940 and 1941. However, pro- 
ductivity levels fell in 19 of these industries from 1941 to 1942 and 
decreased in 22 from 1942 to 1943. Output per man-hour increased in 
20 of the industries from 1943 to 1944 and, from 1944 to 1945, rose in 
25 of the 29 industries for which data are available. 
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TaB_e 2.— Indexes of Productivity in 32 Nonmunitions Manufacturing Industries | 














[1939= 100] 
> 
Output per man-hour 
Manufacturing industry ——. 
1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | jo4 

i , 
a eee ee 103.5 | 100.9 93.0 78.8 82.6) 84 
es Un ON rh es is. ccnp docedbiasecent 105.6 | 113.2} ML8{ L1] 105.9 110.6 
Bread and other bakery products.....................]..----.. 105.0 | 106.9) 113.1) 111.2) 28) 
Cer BI hi sii sk cok disdbaddiin 103.5 | 113.4 82.8 91.3 96. 6 92.9 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables_.........-. 107.1 | 110.4) 123.6) 120.8) 119.6| 1235 
SIRE SOUT chtboadddccuciddibicddscniber 122.4} 112.1 92. 2 84.4 97.3 | 1043 
Cement....... pcthttianbbemschdesoeesopemiseeionpdbutd 100.4; 108.3) 108.4 94.7 83.8 80.4 
Clay construction products. .......................... 103.1 | 106.4 97.4 81.3 83.0 89.9 
TA cuenshindt adhinnna patos ddchoshinoadatl 99.2} 102.0) 103.9] 1048] 100.7). 7 
I, hittin tt cecdboandcscedenidblideiibe 104.6 | 105.4} 106.2 8.2/7 103.0)... 
Condensed and evaporated milk___................... 109.7 | 119.3 | 108.6; 102.2; 106.1 112.3 
TC dt iddnadsiebinddinnndaighddbibliiny ne Radbet 105.6 | 108.3 | 104.2] 106.5] 116.4 117.8 
TS SPIRE CN ae SS re 102.5 | 102.7; 102.2; 100.8} 100.4 | 100.7 
| PCT 2 ee ieee ree 110.3 | 110.8; 102.5) 102.1) 108.2); 1139 
Flour and other grain mill products__...............--. 99.6 | 100.3 04.7 85. 2 85.2; 93.0 
ES ES a Te 99.8 104. 1 102.9 | 109.2] 107.6 | 121.3 
ee rn Terra 108.4 | 109.1 113.9 | 123.5) 130.5) 137.9 
IS. i ncneddabbnicdiidenkebicinaintdiittiidawalcatie 107.0 | 127.0} 147.1] 1420] 151.2/ 153) 
ON Ee rr: Saar 101.0 110.0 116. 5 110.7 114.5 115.4 

Lumber and timber products—Sawmills...........__- 111.7 | 105.5 98. 1 95.1 96.0 |.... 
NEES PS FO eer wera Fa 98. 0 99.0; 100.7 92.9 92. 6 92.5 
Newspaper and periodical] printing and aeons. 103.8 | 106.2}; 105.7} 101.4 87.5 | 887 
Nonferrous metals—Primary smelters and refineries...| 108.0 | 103.1 | 102.3 99. 4 97.4 95.9 
RSE ree 100. 1 113.8 | 108.8; 109.8] 1141 120.3 
ll ae RE alge Leathe EET te 104.2} 106.7} 101.8 94.7 92.7 95. 2 
I EE EEA Pe 102.9} 107.7] 101.5 94.2 95. 6 94.0 
Rayon and allied products.........................-.- 113.7 | 127.2| 141.3 | 135.5) 141.5 151.0 
Slaughtering and meat packing......._.......________- 102.1 101.2 96. 0 96.9 | 102.3 111.0 
hate ew a a semen se 10%: tenes DM ie tlt ae 100. 0 101.5 103. 2 105. 7 117.0 133. 2 
OED FE, PIS POTS NT een 100.0 | 108.9} 112.2] 111.0) 113.2 119.8 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff__........_._- 104.3 | 108.3 98.8 89.3 85.1 87. 1 
EE EES OPES EE ETE LVRS CUTER 100.2 | 107.9; 116.4 118.2 























! Indexes of production, employment, man-hours, and pay rolls, together with the details of the methods 
used in the preparation of the indexes, are shown 1: the mimeographed report Productivity and Unit Labor 
Cost in Selected Manufacturing Industries, 1939-45. 

In some of the industries listed above, there have been changes in the nature of the products which cannot 
be measured and are not fully reflected in the indexes of output per man-hour. It is believed that the in- 
dexes of output per man-hour are satisfactory to show the general trends since 1939, but they may not in al! 
cases indicate the precise changes from year to year. 

3 Indexes for beet-sugar refining are on the basis of a fiscal year beginning in March, 


While there is a general pattern in the direction of year-to-year 
changes in output per man-hour for this group of industries, reflecting 
wartime economic conditions, there are also substantial variations 
among different industries in the net changes in man-hour output 
since 1941. One of the most important reasons for these differences 
is the fact that in some industries the volume of production increased 
because of expanded war requirements, while in others output de- 
clined as a result of wartime restrictions. Where volume was re- 
duced, output per man-hour necessarily suffered. In industries in 
which production rose, output per man-hour generally advanced 
despite wartime operating difficulties. 

Thus, of the 13 industries in which man-hour output for 1945 was 
higher than for 1941, in all but 3 (hosiery, leather, and cigars), the 
1945 production level was also higher. Conversely, in almost three- 
fourths of the industries in which productivity declined, production 
also fell. For example, in the clay-construction products industry, 
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which was severely affected by the restrictions on new construction, 
production dropped 53 percent between 1941 and 1945 and produc- 
tivity declined 16 percent. Similarly, in the cement industry, 
productivity and production rose from 1939 to 1942, then declined 
substantially until, in 1944, productivity had fallen 23 percent and 
production had dropped 45 percent below 1941 levels. From 1944 
to 1945 an increase of 13 percent in cement production was accom- 
panied by @ 7-percent rise in man-hour output. Likewise, in news- 
paper and periodical printing and publishing, a 20-percent drop in 
production between 1941 and 1944 was related to an 18-percent 
decline in productivity. Other industries in which both production 
and productivity declined significantly during the war are beet-sugar 
refining and chewing and smoking tobacco. 

Productivity changes were not uniformly related to like changes in 
the volume of production, however. Productivity increases in excess 
of 10 percent from 1941 to 1944 (the last full year of the war) occurred 
in only 4 industries—hosiery, ice cream, rayon, and cigars. In two 
of these (hosiery and cigars) production declined, and in the other 
two increased only moderately. On the other hand, output per man- 
hour dropped between 1941 and 1944 in flour and other grain mill 
products, cane-sugar refining, condensed and evaporated milk, malt 
liquors, and petroleum refining, although production was near the 
1941 levels or higher. 

The general, if moderate, increases in productivity between 1944 
and 1945 seem especially significant. Producers of goods for civilian 
use apparently were able to cope with wartime problems more success- 
fully, once the shift to the war production program had been completed 
and operations had been stabilized, than during the initial transition. 
This fact is suggested by the evidence that productivity was stable 


_ between 1943 and 1944, while small declines generally occurred during 
_ 1941-42 and in 1942-43. In addition, the relaxation of some controls 


during the last part of 1945, as well as the easing of materials and labor 
shortages, may also have contributed to the improved record. 


During the first half of 1946, despite the unsettled conditions, 
productivity levels in those industries for which statistics are available 


_ were generally higher than in the same months of 1945. As might be 
_ expected, the largest gains occurred in industries which were able to 
' expand production as soon as wartime restrictions were ended. 
i Increases in man-hour output of 20 percent or more between the first 
half of 1945 and the first half of 1946 are shown for cement and clay 


construction products. Other industries for which substantial in- 
creases in productivity are shown (5 percent or more) are glass, 


_ cigars, newspaper and periodical printing, paper and pulp, cigarettes, 
_ rayon and allied products, paints and varnishes, and boots and shoes. 
| With a single exception, production levels during 1946 were higher 
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than in 1945 in the industries in which man-hour output increaseq 
On the other hand, moderate declines in man-hour output wer. 
experienced in those industries in which the volume of output declined 


FACTORS AFFECTING PRODUCTIVITY DURING, THE WAR 


The productivity record in the war industries is generally recognized 
as a magnificent accomplishment. It is not usually appreciated, 
however, that the performance of the nonmunitions industries was 
equally creditable, in the face of the many serious operating problems 
encountered. Some discussions have implied that the small decline 
in man-hour output in the nonmunitions industries reflects a decrease 
in ‘‘worker efficiency.”’ It is not possible, however, to isolate the 
effects of individual efficiency from the many other influences which 
determine output per man-hour. It is true, of course, that a trained 
worker can produce more in an hour than an untrained worker if other 
factors affecting productivity are held constant, but “worker eff- 
ciency”’ is not necessarily the most significant element. Thus, the 
greatest increases in man-hour ouptut were made in war industries 
even though many new and untrained workers were entering war 
plants. As has been indicated, these gains were achieved largely 
because of the adoption of mass-production methods. 

Among the many factors which determine the relationship between 
output and labor input, the most important are probably the produc- 
tion methods and the quality of the equipment used. In “normal” 
times, it(/hag been possible for productivity levels to rise year after 
year mainly because there have been steady improvements in processes 
and equipment. The advance in man-hour output has its origin in 
technical innovations, but it continues for many years after the new 
methods are introduced. Since most industrial equipment has a long 
life and is not scrapped until significant economies can be gained, 
new methods are not adopted throughout industry as soon as they are 
developed but find acceptance only after a period of years. Thus, 
man-hour output continues to increase even when there are no new 
technological developments, as additional plants adopt the most ef- 
ficient methods. 

During the war, there was vastly increased technical research, but 
it was concentrated in the war industries. Many new techniques 
were developed to speed war production or to improve the quality of 
war equipment. The industries manufacturing goods for civilian use, 
on the other hand, were not in a position to make any significant 
changes in production methods. Technical personnel was drawn into 
the war industries and the capital-goods industries were converted to 
the production of equipment for war plants. In many instances, it 
was difficult to obtain equipment needed for replacement, and ma- 
chines which might otherwise have been discarded remained in service. 
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A Department of Commerce study, comparing expenditures from 
July 1940 to December 1943 with those made during the period Janu- 
ary 1937 to June 1940, indicates clearly the concentration of invest- 
ment in the war industries.6 Expenditures in facilities for the produc- 
‘ion of aircraft, ships, combat vehicles, explosives, guns, ammunition, 
shells, and bombs amounted to 10.5 billion dollars, from July 1940 to 
December 1943, out of a total investment of 20.5 billions for all manu- 
facturing plant and machinery. In the prewar period investment in 
these industries was negligible. The great capital outlays in these 
industries during the war formed the basis for the adoption of mass- 
production methods which, together with new techniques and specially 
designed machinery, contributed to the large wartime increase in 
productivity. 

In such basic industries as steel, nonferrous metals, machinery, 
chemicals, synthetic rubber, and aviation gasoline, investment from 


July 1940 to December 1943 totaled 7.7 billion dollars compared with 


2.5 billion for the preceding 3% years. While much obsolete equipment 
was also brought into use in these industries during the war, the aver- 
age efficiency of facilities no doubt increased. 

In industries producing goods for civilian consumption, however, 
investment dropped from 3.0 billion dollars in the period January 
1937-June 1940 to 1.8 billion in the period July 1940—December 1943. 
During 1944 the rate of expenditures for plant and equipment was 
50 percent higher than during the period July 1940—December 1943 
but remained below prewar levels. Moreover, these figures understate 
the decline in physical investment since they do not reflect price rises 
or the amounts spent by these industries on war items. The non- 
munitions industries may have had poorer plants at the end of the 
war than at the beginning. In any event, it is clear that they were 
unable to make any substantial improvements during the war period. 

While technical factors were the most important, many other 
elements influenced wartime productivity levels. Increases in the 


proportion of capacity utilized tended to raise productivity in some 
_ industries during the early phase of the war production program, 
especially where the proportion of ‘‘indirect’”’ labor is high, as in the 


a AR 9 6 


steel industry. In other industries, however—cement, for example— 
a decrease in capacity utilization attributable to wartime restrictions 
contributed to a decline in productivity. Intermittent interruptions 
in the flow of materials had detrimental effects on man-hour output 


} even where there was no general decline in the level of operations. 





Where such interruptions occurred, workers were sometimes kept 
on the pay roll even though idle part of the time, and it was impossible 
to organize the production process efficiently. Many war plants 
suffered from interruptions of this sort during the early part of the 
war, as supplies of raw material became scarce. Nonmunitions 


‘Wartime Construction and Plant Expansion, by D. Stevens Wilson, in Survey of Current Business, 
October 1944. 
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industries, with last call on materials supplies, also were affecte, 
by wartime bottlenecks. Moreover, changes in the types of materia): 
available from time to time required modifications of manufacturing 
methods and resulted in loss of productive efficiency. 

The wartime change in the composition of the work force made jt 
necessary for management to give more attention to training pro- 
grams, recruitment policies, working conditions, supervision, and 
morale than was customary in peacetime. Millions of men wer 
drawn from jobs in industry into the armed forces and these workers 
were generally in age groups where there is probably high individyg| 
efficiency. Unemployment virtually disappeared, and new workers 
were recruited largely from groups with little industrial training— 
women, high-school students, older persons, and minority groups, 
Thus, the number of males gainfully employed dropped nearly 2 
million from May 1940 to May 1945, while the number of female 
workers rose 7 million. The industries which produced civilian-type 
goods were more severely handicapped by the change in the labor 
force than were the war industries. The nonmunitions industries 
lost skilled workers to the higher-paying war plants and to the armed 
forces, whereas workers were channeled into war industries by man- 
power controls and high wage rates. Much has been said concerning 
the “inferior” quality of the wartime labor force. Available evidence, 
however, indicates that in most industries the way labor was utilized 
was of more significance than the training and abilities of individual 
workers. 

It is frequently overlooked that there was dilution within the 
management group equivalent to that which took place within the 
labor force. Many management officials were drawn from established 
industries to staff the new war plants and others went into the armed 
forces. The magnitude of the over-all volume of production during 
the war period made necessary a large increase in the size of the 
management and supervisory group. As a result, management and 
supervisory positions were, in some instances, necessarily assumed by 
persons with little previous qualifying experience. 

Many wartime circumstances made effective labor utilization more 
difficult. High labor turn-over, or more specifically the high ‘‘quit” 
rate, was one of the most serious problems. The number of persons 
who quit their jobs increased from less than 1 per month for each 
hundred persons employed in 1939 to 6.3 per hundred in August and 
September 1943, a rate not equaled again until September 1945, when 
the quit rate rose to 6.7 per hundred. While increased labor turn- 
Over was inevitable in the process of staffing the war industries, 
it was detrimental to maximum productivity in a number of respects. 
Production was interrupted; replacements often required considerable 
training before attaining sufficient ability; and time of supervisors 
and other employees was consumed in training new workers. Simi- 
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larly, unscheduled absences from the job were higher than in peace- 
time because of the employment of women with home responsi- 
pilities, the lengthening of hours of work, and shortages of housing, 
transportation, and essential services. High absenteeism may result 
in a loss of productive efficiency, since it makes necessary some im- 
provisation of job arrangements. Information collected during the 
war period showed wide variation in the absence rate from plant to 
plant, depending on management practices. 

In some instances, the longer wartime hours may have tended to 
increase fatigue and to reduce productivity. The average length of 
the workweek in manufacturing industries increased from 37.3 hours 
per week in July 1940 to 45.6 hours in December 1944. In some 
entire industries (for example, machine tools and machine-tool acces- 
sories) and in many more individual plants, work schedules averaged 
considerably in excess of 50 hours per week. Where hours of work 
were extremely long or where there was a 7-day week, productivity 
levels suffered. Moreover, second or third shifts were added by 
many industries in efforts to increase the utilization of their facilities. 
Both workers and managements experienced difficulty in adjusting to 
evening or night shift operating conditions. 

OUTLOOK FOR MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


There is every indication that the advance of productive efficiency 
is being resumed and that the rise in productivity will be unusually 
rapid during the coming few years. The special wartime difficulties 
which hampered productivity gains in the nonmunitions industries 
have already disappeared or will be eliminated in the near future. 
There are hardly likely to be any persistent difficulties in the way of 
recruiting an adequate labor force. Materials will be available in 


' sufficient supply to permit efficient operation, even though it may be 


impossible to méet all of the pent-up demand immediately. Plant 
operations will generally be more stable. For example, changes in 
the nature of the products manufactured or in the materials used will 
occur more slowly and there will be greater opportunity for advance 
planning of such changes. In practically all industries, there will be 
rather intensive utilization of capacity. This factor will be of par- 
ticular importance in industries which operated at a reduced level 
during the war and which suffered declines in productivity as a result. 

In the durable goods industries which were converted to war pro- 
duction, productivity should compare favorably with prewar per- 
formance once capacity operations are achieved. Manufacturers of 


_ consumer durable goods of all types will be in an excellent position to 
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achieve improvements in productive efficiency, since there are large 
markets and production will be high for some time to come. In some 
cases, experience gained in war production will be applied to the manu- 
facture of peacetime products, particularly where the production 
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methods used for war items were similar to those used for the norm] 
range of products. 

The most important factor which will tend to raise productivity 
levels will be widespread installation of new equipment. As pre- 
viously indicated, expenditures for new plant and equipment in nop. 
munitions manufacturing industries during the war period were littl. 
more than half as great as in the preceding peacetime years. Much 
of the equipment in use is worn out or obsolete and will be replaced 
within the next few years. It is likely that expenditures for new 
plant and equipment will be well above the “normal” rate for severg] 
years in all manufacturing industries, except those few in which 
capacity was expanded during the war to a level in excess of what wil] 
be required for peacetime production. 

The belief that productivity will rise rapidly during the coming 
period is supported by available evidence on recent expenditures for 
plant and equipment and on plans for future expenditures. A study 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce and the Securities and Ex. 
change Commission provides some information on planned expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment in manufacturing and mining 
combined. Expenditures planned for the second and third quarters 
of 1946 total 3.4 billion dollars. On an annual basis, such expendi- 
tures would be almost three times as large as those made in 1939 and 
would substantially exceed the level of 1941, when many of the nevw- 
equipment purchases were designed for the production of munitions. 
It is interesting to note that actual expenditures rose sharply with 
the end of the war. During the last quarter of 1945, 1.4 billion 
dollars was spent for plant and equipment and during the first 
quarter of 1946, 1.2 billions, compared with an average quarterly 
expenditure of 750 millions during January-September 1945. 

An earlier study of planned expenditures for equipment made by 
the Department of Commerce provides some indication of the prob- 
able distribution of expenditures among the various industries: 
As might be expected, the greatest increases, relative to the prewar 
period, were contemplated in those industries which were not able to 
add any great amount of new equipment during the war period and 
in those industries which were converted to war !production—textiles, 
apparel, and leather; pulp, paper and printing; transportation 'equip- 
ment, including automobiles; and machinery, including electrical 
equipment. 

These large-scale installations of new equipment will make possible 
substantial increases in man-hour output. Even if the types of equip- 
ment purchased were not fundamentally different from those availa- 
ble before the war, a high rate of investment in equipment would 
rapidly raise the average quality of all equipment in use and would 


ond pop Capital Outlays and Financing, by D. Stevens Wilson, in Survey of Current Business, June 
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ermit retirement of the least efficient machinery. It is likely, 
however, that the types of equipment installed will be superior to those 
which were available before the war, and this factor should permit 
f ,dditional gains in productive efficiency. Techniques developed for 
war production, as in metalworking and electronics, will undoubtedly 
contribute to the advance of productivity over a period of years. 
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Productivity in Nonmanufacturing Industries 
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The types of difficulties which handicapped operations in the non- 
munitions manufacturing industries during the war period were prev- 
alent, to a greater or lesser extent, in virtually all industries. The 
general shortage of manpower, restrictions on new-equipment instal- 
lations, and shortages of materials had their effects throughout the 
economy. ‘The severity of the operating problems varied from indus- 
try to industry, however, depending on the importance of the industry 
in the war-production program. Those industries producing goods 
which were not essential suffered most seriously, for they had last call 
on available manpower, materials, and machinery. Activities directly 
supporting the war effort, on the other hand, were not affected to the 
same extent by wartime restrictions. In the latter category were 
some nonmanufacturing industries which were vital to the successful 
prosecution of the war—mining, railroad transportation, electric 
light and power, and agriculture. Special efforts were made to 
supply these industries with needed equipment and to keep them 
adequately staffed. In each of these activities, the obstacles to 
efficient operation were outweighed in importance by other factors, 
and substantial gains in man-hour output are recorded for the war 
| period. 






















MINING 








_ In mining, as in manufacturing, productivity has increased steadily 
in the past. Considering the major mining industries together, 
' output per man-hour doubled during the 20-year period 1919-39, 
' rising at an average rate of 3 percent annually (table 1). The con- 
tinued advance in output relative to labor time resulted mainly from 
the steady growth of mechanization and improvement in the types of 
' equipment used. In bituminous-coal mining, for example, 60 percent 
of total underground production was cut by machine in 1919, 78 per- 
cent in 1929, and 88 percent in 1939. Similarly, mechanical loading 
of coal, a more recent development, was used for less than 1 percent 
_ of total underground production in 1924, but rose to 31 percent of the 
total in 1939. Strip mining, which is far more efficient than under- 
ground mining with respect to man-hour requirements per ton, con- 
tributed little more than 1 percent of the total coal tonnage in 1919, 
but almost 10 percent in 1939. Comparable improvements were 
) made in metal mining, including more extensive mining by open-cut 
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methods. New processes of recovery developed for nonferroys 
metals made it economical to mine large masses of easily accessib|c 
low-grade ore. 

Man-hour output continued to rise in the mining industries during 
the war years. For the major mining industries together, the gai) 
in productivity was 18 percent from 1939 to 1945 and 12 percent from 
1941 to 1945. Despite wartime shortages, a considerable amount of 
new equipment was installed—mobile loading machines and conveyors 
in underground coal mines, larger draglines and new-type excavators 
in some surface stripping operations, belt conveyors and larger capaci- 
ty trucks in certain open-cut metal workings, and new drilling rigs and 
ore-handling devices in underground metal mines. Moreover, special 
efforts were made to maintain an adequate labor force. For example. 
in 1942, prior to the adoption of Nation-wide manpower controls, the 
War Manpower Commission imposed a “freeze” on separations in 
nonferrous-metal mining, and in the same year the War Labor Board 
granted wage increases to nonferrous-metal miners, precisely because 
the importance of maintaining an adequate labor force was recog. 
nized. Since these measures were not adequate, Government authori- 
ties took the drastic step of furloughing nonferrous-metal miners from 
the armed forces. 

The largest increase in productivity during the war period occurred 
in the extraction of crude petroleum and natural gas—28 percent be- 
tween 1939 and 1945. This gain was attributable in part to a reduc- 
tion in the proportion of labor devoted to the development of new 
wells. The number of wells drilled dropped sharply between 1941 
and 1943. With accelerated well drilling in 1944 and 1945, the 
advance in man-hour output was halted. There was also a substan- 
tial increase in output per man-hour in bituminous-coal mining— 
20 percent between 1939 and 1945. Machine-cutting, strip mining, and 
mechanical loading all continued to grow in importance during the 
war years. Particularly significant is the increase in mechanical 
loading—from 31 percent of the total underground output in 1939 to 
41 percent in 1941, and to 53 percent in 1944. In iron-ore mining, 
productivity in 1945 was 17 percent above the 1939 level, although 
slightly lower than in 1941. Open-pit mines increased their share of 
total iron-ore output from 62 percent in 1939 to 74 percent in 1944. 

The large wartime requirements for nonferrous metals could be 
achieved only by working deposits which would not be economical 
sources in normal times. In order to encourage production from 
leaner ores, the Government made premium payments for copper 
and for lead and zine produced in excess of fixed quotas. In both 
copper mining and lead-and-zinc mining, the percentages of re- 
coverable metal in the ores mined declined substantially after 1939. 
Sharp gains were made in ore output per man-hour in both industries, 
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but comparable advances were not achieved in recoverable metal 
production per man-hour. Despite the necessity for mining leaner 
deposits, recoverable copper mined per man-hour was 15 percent 
pigher in 1945 than in 1939, with most of the gain occurring after 
1943, as production declined. The rise in productivity reflects an 
increase in the proportion of output contributed by open-cut mines. 
In lead-and-zine mining, productivity fell about 13 percent from 
1939 to 1943, but by 1945 the 1939 level was regained (table 3). 


TaBLE 3.—Indexes of Productivity in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 





























[1939= 100] 
Output per man-hour 
Nonmanufacturing industry 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Mining: 
REE OEE OE PS 2 ee 103.9 105. 8 107.1 106.8 | 116.0 119.6 
Anthracite........- a a en See 101.1 105. 7 98.3 95.3 102. 6 99. 6 
Crude petroleum and natural gas-_-__-.......------ 98.8 | 104.5 118.7] 126.9] 127.4 127.7 
I a a 118.8 119.7 110.7 101.2 110. 2 117.3 
Copper: 
ETE: TLS SES Fe 104.2 | 100.3 102. 5 103. 7 113. 6 115.1 
ih Mi dias pltauahcotenetceduccesscaceds 108. 2 108. 1 114.9 123. 0 140. 7 149. 2 
Lead and zinc: 
Recoverable metal. --_-- nt RA. fe FE CR S| 97.2 99.2 91.1 87.2 95.7 99. 2 
a > a i100. 3 108. 7 103. 2 112.0 134. 0 145 3 
Steam railroad transportation: ? 
CES - ee 105. 2 115. 5 139. 6 150.9 148.1 139. 5 
gy ile EEE RSE RE, SO. AE US OT | 102.5 104. 2 108. 7 103. 9 101.2 95. 3 
Risstrin Ree ene power ©... on cede cseesnnanss 108.6 | 123.2] 145.8 | 182.7] 191.1 181.4 
SR ietbaci cco pccececcccsccnsecaveteuseus 103. 2 107.4 118.9 116.8 124. 5 122. 2 





| Indexes of production, employment, man-hours, and pay rolls, together with the details of the methods 
used in the preparation of the indexes, are shown in a series of mimeographed reports: Productivity and 
Unit Labor Cost in Selected Mining Industries: 1935-45; Productivity and Unit Labor Cost in Steam 
Railroad Transportation: 1935-45; Productivity and Unit Labor Cost in the Electric Light and Power 
Industry: 1917-45; Productivity in Agriculture: 1942-45. 

? Class I steam line-haul railroads. 

} Privately owned electric utilities. 

‘ Output per worker. 


It seems likely that man-hour output in the mining industries will 
continue to rise in the future at a rate comparable with that achieved 
in the prewar period. As in manufacturing, much new equipment will 
be purchased as soon as it is available. The most efficient methods 
will gradually be adopted by additional mines and improvements will 
doubtless be made in the design of equipment. The proportion of 
copper and iron mined in open-cut operations and of coal extracted by 
stripping may continue to increase. Since these methods require less 
labor than underground mining, productivity will tend to rise as a 
result. An additional factor which may tend to raise man-hour output 
in metal mining will be the abandonment of the least productive mines 
and ore deposits. On the other hand, it may be necessary, for a time, 
to devote a relatively large amount of labor to development work. 
Since such labor will not yield any immediate output, this factor may 
tend to retard the gains in productivity. Well-drilling in crude 
petroleum and natural gas was below the prewar rate in 1944 and 1945 


and additional development work will probably be essential if produc- 
722250—46——_5 
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tion is to be sustained. In iron mining, too, it may be necessary ty 
develop new ore beds, possibly of lower grade. This factor is unlikely 
to be of major significance, however, and continued increases in map. 
hour output may be anticipated in the mining industries. 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 


Productivity in railroad transportation (measured in terms 0} 
passenger mileage and freight ton-mileage carried per man-hour of 
labor) has, in the past, increased at a rate only slightly lower than jy 
manufacturing and mining. Output per man-hour rose approximately 
75 percent from 1919 to 1939; the average rate of increase was nearly 9 
percent per year (table 1). During this period, there was a steady 
rise in the average tractive effort of locomotives, train speeds were 
increased, and freight cars of larger capacity were added. Moreover 
improvements were made in the methods used for constructing road- 
way and there was a trend toward greater durability of rail and ties, 
with a consequent reduction of the amount of labor needed for con- 
struction and maintenance. 

As a result of the huge increase in traffic during the war, man-houw 
output jumped 48 percent from 1939 to 1944; but, with the decline in 
traffic between 1944 and 1945, it fell 6 percent. During the first 
quarter of 1946, man-hour output was 7 percent below the level for 
the year 1945 but remained 30 percent higher than in 1939. The 
tremendous wertime gain in productivity, unlike the steady advance 
in the period before the war, did not arise from any fundamental 
improvement in operating methods, but resulted in large part from 
more complete loading of cars. It is apparent that the volume of 
traffic carried per man-hour depends, to a great extent, on the average 
load per car, since an increase in the average load does not require a 
proportional increase in the amount of labor. 

War requirements made extremely heavy demands on the rail- 
roads. During 1944, the peak year, the volume of freight and pas- 
senger traffic was 144 percent higher than in 1939; the number of pas- 
senger-miles traveled was four times as great as in 1939 and freight 
ton-mileage more than twice as great. This enormous increase in the 
volume of traffic was achieved with little addition to rolling stock. 
No new passenger cars were built during the war period, and only small 
numbers of locomotives and freight cars were added. Both passenger 
and freight cars were more fully loaded and more continuously used, 
and this factor accounted in large part for the great increase in man- 
hour output. 

The number of car-miles traveled per man-hour of work, which 
shows productivity in terms of carrying space provided, increased 9 
percent from 1939 to 1942, despite heavier loading of cars. In con- 
trast, car-miles per man-hour declined 8 percent from 1943 to 1945, 
although there was no further increase in average load during this 
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period. Few basic improvements in operating methods could be 
made in the face of the wartime shortages of labor and materials. 
The use of rolling stock due for retirement doubtless also contributed 
to the decline in the index of car-miles per man-hour. Moreover, the 
loss of experienced railroad workers presented grave operating 
problems. 

It seems certain that there will be some decline in revenue traffic 
per man-hour in the immediate future, as the volume of traffic and 
the utilization of car capacity decline. Civilian passenger travel 
obviously does not permit as complete use of facilities as did troop 
movements. In any event, with alternative forms of transportation 
available, passengers will not be willing to tolerate the overcrowding 
which was prevalent during the war. Freight shipments have been 
changed in character, so that cars aré not so fully loaded or so con- 
tinuously used, a change reflected in the severe shortage of freight 
cars. Moreover, because of the extreme shortage of railroad labor 
during the war, some maintenance work was postponed, and it may be 
necessary to increase the amount of labor devoted to such work. 

After the initial readjustment to a lower volume of traffic, how- 
ever, the long-term upward movement of productivity will doubt- 
less be resumed. ‘Track maintenance work and yard operations will 
probably be mechanized to a greater extent, and track and roadbed 
may be of more durable construction. In addition, modern locomo- 
tives and rolling stock will be purchased, and modern communications 
devices will be more widely used. The competition of other means 
of transportation will doubtless stimulate the modernization of equip- 


' ment in the railroad industry. A survey made by the Department of 
' Commerce and the Securities and Exchange Commission indicates 


that the railroads are planning capital expenditures of 360 million 


; dollars for the second and third quarters of 1946. On an annual basis, 


3). 


bits: en welche lel 


this expenditure would be the highest since the year 1929, and would be 
twice as high as the average annual expenditures during the vears 
1937-40. The expenditures planned for 1946 are also substantially 
higher than the average for the years 1941-44. Since the amount of 
traffic will be below the wartime peak, such investment will permit 
substantial improvements in roadway and equipment and _ will 
permit retirement of the least efficient equipment. 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES 

The amount of electric energy distributed per man-hour worked 
by employees of electric light and power companies more than doubled 
from 1917 to 1939. The gain in productivity was moderate between 
1917 and the early thirties, averaging 1% percent per year. There- 
after, however, man-hour output advanced extremely rapidly, with 
an annual rate of increase of approximately 8 percent between 1930 
and 1941 (table 1). In generating stations, savings of labor resulted 
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from the use of larger-capacity equipment at higher pressures anj 
temperature, increased fuel efficiency, and improved methods of hap. 
dling fuel. Better transmission and distribution systems permitte; 
a decrease in power losses as well as reduction in the amount of labo; 
needed for maintenance and repair. One of the important facto. 
contributing to the rise in man-hour output has been the Increase 
in the amount of electric energy consumed per customer. Thx 
factor has permitted a reduction in the proportion of labor which mys, 
be devoted to installation, maintenance, and clerical work. Ty 
rapid increase in output per man-hour during the thirties paralle| 
a rise in the amount of electric energy consumed per customer, from 
2,900 kilowatt-hours in 1934 to 3,600 in 1939. The increase in the 
amount of energy consumed per customer was attributable both to 
greater use of electric power in industry and to more extensive use of 
radios, refrigerators, and other electrical appliances in the home. 

Total requirements of electric energy and the average consumptioy 
per customer went up sharply during the war period. As a result. 
output per man-hour rose even more rapidly than during the thirties. 
and in 1944 was 91 percent above the 1939 record. A small decline 
in man-hour output is shown for 1945, reflecting the decline in power 
requirements of large industrial users with the end of war production. 
Many measures which were adopted to meet wartime power require- 
ments contributed to the unusually sharp gain in output per man- 
hour. For example, power-pooling agreements and the adoption o! 
“war time’’ permitted greater use of generating capacity. Bimonthly 
meter reading saved a large amount of clerical and meter readers 
labor and there was some restriction on new installations. 

Output per man-hour during the year 1946 will undoubtedly be 
lower than during the peak war period, since average consumption o! 
electric energy per customer will be’reduced¥and additional new 
installations will be made. As in the case of the railroads, the decline 
in productivity will probably be of brief duration. In the longer 
run, there will doubtless be continued advance in man-hour output 
The indications are that the electric utilities are planning moderate 
increases in capital expenditures over the prewar averages, and con- 
tinued improvement of operating efficiency may be anticipated. It 
is possible, however, that productivity will not continue to advance 
at the rapid pace shown before the war. Ultimately, the rate o/ 
increase in average requirements per industrial user may taper of! 
and there may be some retardation of the growth of average consump- 
tion of electricity for domestic use as well. Should this occur, it | 
probable that the rise in man-hour output will be more moderate 


than during the thirties. 
AGRICULTURE 


The long-term rise in productive efficiency in agriculture has beet 
more moderate than in the other industry divisions considered. 
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Catisfactory information cannot be compiled on output per man-hour 
ince data are not available on average hours per worker. An index 
of output per worker (including proprietors) is, however, available 
from 1909. This index shows fairly wide fluctuations from year to 
vear. The relationship between production and labor input depends, 
in part, on weather conditions. Moreover, the tendency of workers 
to turn to agriculture in times of depression and to enter into nonagri- 
eultural employment in times of prosperity also makes for short-term 
Ayctuations in output per worker. Nevertheless, there has clearly 
been an upward trend in productive efficiency. Between 1919 and 
1939, output per worker rose about 25 percent (table 1). The major 
influences tending to raise productivity have been mechanization, 
particularly the adoption of the tractor, and improvement of farm 
practices, for example, the development of improved plant varieties, 
pest control, and the use of improved breeding and feeding practices 
for livestock. 

Output per worker rose 25 percent between 1939 and 1944 and 
declined only slightly between 1944 and 1945. This advance is due in 
part to favorable weather conditions and also to an imcrease in 
average hours per worker. However, the large wartime rise in output 
per worker also suggests the extent of “hidden unemployment”’ in 
agriculture in the prewar period. It is worthy of note that the war- 
time advance in productivity was achieved despite the restrictions on 


' the production of new farm equipment. Expenditures on equipment 


during the period July 1940—December 1943 were approximately the 
same as during January 1937—June 1940. 

It is probable that there will be a considerable amount of mechaniza- 
tion of farming operations. During the war, farm income was at 
a high level and production of agricultural machinery, restricted 
because of shortages of materials, was far below the demand for sucb 
equipment. Equipment purchases will now be made at an increased 
rate, and many new types of machines will probably be introduced. 
An improved cotton picker has been developed which is said to be 
applicable in the major cotton-growing regions. This picker, or 
other models, may be adopted on a substantial scale in the years to 
come. Machines for thinning and harvesting sugar beets, another 
labor-consuming crop, may also find wide use. A variety of other 
machines will probably be used to a greater extent, among them 
improved corn pickers and hay balers. A number of new farm 
machines specially adapted to the needs of small farms have recently 
been announced. Continued progress may be expected in the develop- 
ment of superior plant varieties, improved methods of pest control, 
greater control of erosion, and better breeding practices. Thus, 
the upward trend of productivity will doubtless continue. 
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If jobs outside of agriculture are abundant, the number of perso), 
engaged in agriculture will be lower than before the war and high 
productivity levels will be favored. Moreover, if there is reasonably 
high employment and if farm wages are high, mechanization wil] }, 
extended rapidly; if agricultural labor should become available at Joy 
wages, the rate of investment in new equipment would be smaller. 


Unit Labor Cost, 1939 to 1945 















Output per man-hour, together with average hourly earnings 
determines the wage payments made per unit of output, or unit labor 
cost. Unit labor cost may be derived as the ratio between the tot] 
wage bill and total physical output; or it may be derived as thp 
ratio between wages paid per man-hour (average hourly earnings) and 
output per man-hour. Thus, unit labor cost varies directly with 
average hourly earnings and inversely with output per man-houwr. 
If output per man-hour is advancing, unit labor cost will decline unless 
there are increases in average hourly earnings larger than the gains 
in output per man-hour. Conversely, if average hourly earning 
increase, unit labor cost will also rise unless the increase in average 
hourly earnings is overbalanced by gains in output per man-hour. 

Unit labor cost does not show the proportion of the total value 
produced which is distributed as wages. Moreover, for any industry, 
it shows changes in only one cost factor—labor. To analyze changes 
in total production costs, it is necessary to have information on changes 
in materials costs and in overhead costs, as well as in labor costs. The 
importance of labor cost on the entire cost structure varies from in- 
dustry to industry, depending on the proportion of labor cost to total 
cost. In 1939, for example, wages made up only 5 percent of the 
total value of products for petroleum refining but 36 percent for full- 
fashioned hosiery. It is obvious that any specified change in unit 
labor cost would have a much less significant effect on total costs in 
petroleum refining than in hosiery. Of course, it must also be recog- 
nized that a change in unit labor cost for one industry (for example, 
coal mining) may result in changes in the cost of materials for other 
industries (for example, steel and electric utilities). 

Table 4 shows indexes of unit labor cost for those manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries for which data are available. In 
most of the 32 manufacturing industries, unit labor cost increased 
from 1940 through 1944. There were substantial increases in wage 
rates and a general lengthening of the workweek to 48 hours, with 
premium payment for the hours over 40. A reversal of trend is ap- 
parent in 1945, for in that year unit labor cost declined in 11 industries, 
despite higher wage levels in all the industries. Since there was sub- 
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stantial variation among different industries in the extent of changes 
in both average hourly earnings and output per man-hour, there is a 
wide dispersion in the changes in unit labor cost between 1939 and 
1945. In two industries, unit labor cost in 1945 was below the 1939 


S jevel. In others, the increase in unit labor cost from 1939 to 1945 


ranged up to 80 percent. 

In the mining industries, the wartime increases in unit labor cost 
were generally smaller than in manufacturing. While average hourly 
earnings were substantially higher than in 1939, man-hour output 
was also greater. In iron mining, unit labor cost in 1945 was only 
18 percent greater than in 1939; in coal mining and copper mining, 
wage payments per unit of output rose approximately one-third 
over the same period. The largest wartime increase in unit labor 
cost is shown for lead-and-zine mining—67 percent from 1939 to 
1945—where there was no gain in productivity. 

In both railroad transportation and electric light and power there 
were large gains in output per man-hour and smaller increases in 
average hourly earnings than occurred in most manufacturing indus- 
tries. As a result, unit labor cost declined in both industries. In 
railroad transportation, unit labor cost fell 17 percent from 1939 to 
1943. Reduced productivity and increased hourly earnings resulted 
in some rise thereafter, but unit labor cost in 1945 remained 5 percent 
below the 1939 level. The decline in unit labor cost was even more 
marked for electric power. In 1945, wage payments made per kilo- 


| watt-hour of electric energy distributed were 28 percent lower than in 


1939. 
It is to be emphasized that the significance of unit labor cost change 


cannot be judged without references to other economic changes. 
One important comparison is that between unit labor cost (the amount 
paid for labor per unit of product) and prices (the amount received per 
unit of product). In the limited number of industries where data are 
available, there is no evidence to suggest that increases in unit labor 
cost overbalanced price adjustments in the war period, a conclusion 
buttressed by the substantial profits reported by all branches of 
industry. 

It is obvious that changes in unit labor cost, as in other cost factors, 
have an influence on prices. However, it is important to recognize 
that changes in price levels do not always originate in response to 
changes in costs. The impetus for price changes may arise in other 
economic conditions, particularly changes in supply-demand relations. 
Moreover, the relationship between unit labor cost and prices is a 
reciprocal one. Increases in unit labor cost may result in increases 
in prices. But increases in prices, through their effect on the cost of 
living, may result in higher wage rates and increases in unit labor cost. 
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Tasie 4.—Indexes of Unit Labor Cost in Selected Industries ' 


[1939= 100] 





Unit labor cost 


























Industry a = ee . 
| 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 — j945 
ivan i ee | i—____- 
Manufacturing 
| | | 
Beet-sugar refining ------- er SS & adv ainiptiveddinen deteladid | 101.9 | 117.4 | 144.3! 190,2 | 183. 5 18] > 
OO Poe o>, ee rr ese eee tere | 98.2 102. 6 119.9 | 130.8} 146.9 150 8 
Bread and other bakery products................._...|..._____- 102.9 110.6| 114.0} 122.9 1144 
Cane-sugar refining - -...-...........--.-.-..----------- | 98.2 | 92.9; 141.4] 139.6 137.4 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables .  aiaimeinie 7.6 105. 8 115.7 137.9 147.8 
Canned and cured fish_._.............- Le Peres ee 81.0 93. 0 134. 1 146. 1 154. 6 
Cement : tec Re bs 99.4 98. 4 104.8 130.3 152. 0 146 9 
Clay-construction products.._._......__- oddicatectl 90.8 | 94.3 111.7 | 147.8] 151.0 - , 
Condensed and evaporated milk.............-.-.-.-. | 90.9) 89.9) 104) 130.7) 1342] | 
Yonfectionery__._.____. ee ee §.1| 101.1 | 117.2| 127.4] 127.8! | 
Qotten a ee eae | ae eee ere | 103.3 116. 2 135. 8 150. 5 161. 1 ) 
ertilizers...._____- Pt pet I | 95.7 105.4 | 132.1 150.8 | 159.5 1f 
Flour and other grain mill products 5 ars ee | 101.4 | 106.4] 126.8] 156.9| 166.2 if 
ae ak eae StitesAi . av Pye 7s 106. 1 | 114.3 | 115.9 123.3 1] 
ees ees re eS wo | 9 "i 96. 7 102.7 109. 0 112.4 ll] 
Ice cream ERE co ett ee RC Aes BE 4 : 96.3; 847 79. 5 91.6 92.0 
OS Ea: ee oe eT ae eT eee Sw | 101.3 101.8 110. 2 123.9 127.8 
Lumber and timber produc ts—Sawmills.__._........__- | 94.9 110.3 | 137.6 162. 7 75. 1 
FES ns eee ee eee an a ied ee ee ee 104. 4 103. 6 | 110. 2 124.3 130. 6 
Newspaper and periodical printing and publishing. --- 98.6) 98.5 103. 6 112.3 135. 9 140.4 
Nonferrous metals—Primary smelters and refineries 95.3 111.5 | 127.4 143. 3 151. 4 155 
Paints and varnishes___..........._____- Qs eae 103. 2 7.3 111.5 117.5 117.2 115 
Paper and pulp atest nd tm ae ee 09.4 106.2} 1248 143.4] 1521) 152 
Pa oe eee eee ee a | 97. 99. 7 116.1 134. 2 138. 3 14 
Rayon and allied products._..................._--- | 922] 892! 90.1 100. 5 99.7 7 
Slaughtering am and meat t packing et ee ae. | 98.1 107.8 | 123.3 | 131.9) 132.7 oF 
igars._. : ; A ES ete Me 103. 4 108. 4 118. 2 135. 9 139. 3 3 
RES 8 EE OEY Pe n--------| 105.2} 103.5} 111.7] 113.1] 117.8] 119 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff...______- _| 100.6 102.0 | 121.4 137. 6 151.7| 16 
Woolen and worsted goods____..................-.---- SS aa | 141.7 146. 5 140.5} 144 
| 
Nonmanufacturing | 
Mining: | 
ee eT ee | 107.5 | 1148] 1284] 131.7) 132 
i i I NN RR ae ace | 9841] 100.1| 110.9] 120.7] 1234 > 134: 
ET ATE AEE: gc A aa tia Tea A ol i 95.7 |} 109.1 127.0 118.9 118. 
Cc opper—Recoverable RONG. 34st cnidieiesss sebes 101.5 | 114.1 128.2; 141.9 133. 7 134.3 
Lead and zinc—Recoverable metal...._...._____- ; 109.1 119. 2 151.2 172.7 167. 2 66. 6 
Steam railroad transportation: 
lee tc eR Re Mat STN AR Eg 95.4 90.8 82.8 83.1 88.6 | 5.2 
Electric light and power...__.........--- wpe cere Pees | 93.7 85.9 78.1 65.9 66.1 | 7] 
| 











1 See footnotes to tables 2 and 3. 
Significance of Productivity Changes 


Substantial increases in man-hour output will probably occur 
throughout industry during the coming years. This process o! 
gradual improvement of productive efficiency will, as in the past, 
have repercussions on the entire economy. If unemployment 1s 
avoided, it will be possible to produce greater quantities of goods and 
services than ever before and to raise living stamdards substantially. 

Output per man-hour, together with average hourly earnings, 
determines unit labor cost—the wage payments made per unit of 
output. If average hourly earnings remain unchanged, unit labor 
cost is reduced as productivity is increased, and prices can be reduced 
without any decline in profits. Where there is competition, it | 


likely that savings in labor cost made possible by productiv'') 
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‘ncreases Will be reflected in lower prices, which benefit all consumers. 
If effective competition does not exist, however, and if average hourly 
earnings are not increased, the result of gains in productivity may 
be an increase in profits. 

Workers benefit through price declines, together with all other con- 
sumers. A more direct way in which workers share the benefits of 
productivity gains is by means of wage increases. As output per 
man-hour increases, average hourly earnings may also increase with- 
out any increase in unit labor cost and without any upward pressure 
on prices or any reduction in profits. In 1939, unit labor cost in 
manufacturing industries was 44 percent lower than in 1919 and whole- 
sale prices of manufactured goods, 38 percent lower. Average hourly 
earnings, on the other hand, were 28 percent higher. The basis for 
the wage increases and the declines in unit labor cost and prices was 
the large rise in output per man-hour. 

The gains in living standards made possible by productivity ad- 
vance will be realized only if employment is maintained. Assuming 
that average weekly hours remain unchanged, this means that pro- 
duction and demand must increase year after year at a rate sufficiently 
great to accommodate both the increase in the size of the labor force 
and the rise in productivity. It is sometimes argued that advancing 
productivity in itself will make it more difficult to achieve the desired 
volume of demand. Much depends, however, on the types of produc- 
tivity changes and on the adjustments to those changes. If inflation 
can be avoided during the coming period, the economy should be ina 
relatively favorable position to absorb substantial productivity ad- 
vances. The backlog of savings, the demand for consumer durable 
goods, and accumulated needs for equipment are important current 
factors. The challenge may be whether the economy can adjust 
itself to increasing productivity, without suffermg unemployment, 
once war-accumulated demands are exhausted. If we are successful 
in solving the problem of employment, advance in productive effi- 
clency can provide the basis for steady improvements in the level of 


living. 








The Physically Impaired Worker in Industry ' 


THROUGHOUT the United States, during the week of October 6, 
1946, press and radio carried stories certifying to the successful utjjj- 
zation of physically impaired workers in industrial occupations. T}p 
fact that it was found desirable to resort to this national drive py 
means of an “Employ the Physically Handicapped Week”’ was strong 
indication that, in spite of known labor shortages, persons with serioys 
physical impairments were finding it difficult to obtain employment. 

Before the war, many industrial establishments refused employment 
to impaired workers. By means of preemployment physical examina. 
tions, the “undesirables” were weeded out. For various reasons, , 
large portion of industrial management insisted on hiring only the 
physically sound. 

During the stringent wartime manpower shortage, many of these 
exclusion policies were relaxed, and workers who under ordinary con- 
ditions would have been refused employment were given jobs. In 
some plants these workers staffed entire assembly lines. As subsequent 
events proved, however, their employment was frequently regarded 
as an emergency measure at a time when industry was scraping the 
bottom of the manpower barrel. When the emergency was over, the 
need for their service disappeared. Either their jobs vanished during 
reconversion or they were replaced by able-bodied workers. Even in 
plants which had no specific exclusion policies, they were among the 
first to be fired because they had been among the last to be hired. 

A considerable number of establishments that employed impaired 
persons before the war found them to be good workers—provided they 
were so placed that their impairments were not handicaps. Many 
establishments that had refused to employ such workers before the 
war satisfied themselves during the war that this technique resulted 
in acceptable and frequently superior performances. But many others 
reverted to their earlier practices. Still others did not relax their 
hiring policies even during the war. 


How Many Impaired W orkers? 


How many seriously impaired workers are there? No one knows. 
The figures used publicly vary all the way from 5 million to 28 million. 

It is of interest, however, that as of August 31, 1946, the U. S. 
Employment Service had on hand a backlog of 215,331 applications 
from disabled veterans whom it had not yet placed in industrial em- 
ployment. At the rate at which these veterans had been placed be- 
tween April and August of 1946—-about 11,000 per month—it would 
take nearly 20 months to place this backlog. Between September 





1 Prepared by Max D. Kossoris and Henry S. Hammond of the Bureau’s Industrial Hazards Division. 
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945 and March 1946, placements averaged only between 7,000 and 
3000 per month. 

About 100,000 impaired veterans of World War I are now receiving 
rehabilitation under the GI Bill of Rights. A ‘similar number of 
nonveterans are being supplied with vocational rehabilitation training. 
The total number of veterans with serious impairments is considerably 
in excess of 100,000, and, by general admission, the 100,000 non- 
veterans receiving rehabilitation training is only a small fraction of 
the number requiring rehabilitation. Many seriously impaired per- 
sons, however, do not require retraining, let alone rehabilitation. 

In the light of available estimates of the number of persons with 
serious physical impairments—totaling about 16 million or more—an 
estimate of about 5 to 7 million impaired workers who could be placed 
in industrial occupations does not appear unreasonable. This ex- 
cludes the old and the young, as well as persons who would not nor- 
mally be available for the labor market. But again, we do not know 
how many are now employed and how many more could be employed. 

A large segment of industry does not want to employ the physically 
impaired, and frequently cites these reasons for its position: The 
impaired are less efficient than the able-bodied; it is more difficult to 
transfer them from one job to another; they are more likely to lose 
time because of illness; they are more difficult to place satisfactorily; 
they are more likely to be hurt; their employment involves hazards to 
their fellow employees; they increase the cost of workmen’s com- 


pensation. 
Inquiry as to Performance 


To what extent is industry justified in discriminating against the 
impaired worker? 

At the request of the Veterans Administration, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics undertook to appraise the work performances of about 
10,000 seriously impaired workers. Capitalizing the fact that 
impaired persons had found employment during the war period as 
never before and that many of them were still at work, the Bureau 
studied the performance records of these workers in manufacturing 
industries. 

A committee of industrial physicians assisted in defining 10 specific 
types of physical impairments which were regarded to be so severe that 
they would raise serious difficulties for those seeking employment. 
Included were orthopedic impairments, such as the loss or severe 
limitation of use of an arm, leg, hand, or foot; partial or complete 
blindness; partial or complete deafness; severe deformity of the spine; 
arrested tuberculosis; compensated cardiacs; peptic ulcers; and 
epilepsy. An advisory committee (which, in addition to the industrial 
physicians, included members of industry and of labor organizations, 
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placement counselors, and other persons deeply interested in th, 
problem) went over the proposed program carefully and assisted in th. 


development of the scope, purpose, and methodology of the survey 


The theory basic to the survey may be summarized briefly as {0}. 


lows: To justify his employment per se, in competition with “norma) 


workers, the impaired worker must demonstrate that he can hold }j. 
own. Asa matter of intelligent placement policy, a worker should }y. 


placed on the basis of his capacity and ability, and these should }, 


adequate to meet the requirements of the job he is to fill. If a jo} 


requires the use of two good arms and not the use of legs—or the sy 


of only one leg—then the fact that the worker has only one leg ;; 
immaterial. In other words, his impairment would not be a disadyap. 


tage to him in competition with other workers. 

Proof as to whether or not impaired workers, intelligently place 
were efficient, were absent no more than others, and were no greate; 
accident risks, was to be supplied by industry’s own records.  )) 
findings were to be based on objective measurements. which in tur 
were to be based on data taken from production records, attendance 
records, injury records, and turn-over records. Subjective reactions 
opinions, and testimonials were to be taken into account, but woul 
not be permitted to influence the statistical measurements.  T)y 
record should speak for itself. 

To rule out as many variables as possible, each impaired worke: 
selected from the medical records as falling within one of the define 


groups of impairments was matched against 2, sometimes 3, unim- 


paired workers of about the same age, sex, and work experience, 01 
the same shift, and performing the same job in the same department 
of the plant. Thus, the only basic difference between the impaire 
worker and his unimpaired coworkers against whom he was matclhie 
would be the factor of impairment. The ultimate measurements, 0! 
course, would have to be evaluated in the light of the placement 
practices and the work environment of each plant studied. 


Preliminary Findings 


Work performance.—By August 1, the performances of about 4,000 
impaired workers and 6,500 unimpaired workers had been surveyed. 
in 47 plants engaged in a wide variety of industrial activities. Whil: 
the number falling into any one impairment group was not large 
enough to offer adequate data for that group, the experience of tli 
entire group of over 10,000 workers permits a fairly reasonable eval! ua- 
tion of some of the employer opinions cited earlier. 

As a group, the impaired were 2 percent more productive than th: 
unimpaired. This does not mean, of course, that every impailed 
worker is a good worker; but neither is every unimpaired worker 
good worker. On the average, the impaired workers held their own. 
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\n analysis of the detailed data showed that 34 percent of the im- 
paired were better than the unimpaired in the corresponding control 
croup, 36 percent were as good, and 29 percent were poorer workers. 
Thus, 70 percent were as good or better. 

Absenteeism rates of the two groups were identical. Each lost 3.8 
nercent of scheduled working hours. Nor did the Bureau find any 
sienificant differences among the types of absenteeism. The rates, by 
~easons Of absence (illness, personal business, transportation diffi- 
culties, ete.), did not vary between the two groups by more than 
:wo-tenths of 1 percent. Although the data were not adequate at this 
stage to permit conclusions as to any one type of impairment, it was 
surprising to find that neither cardiac nor extubercular workers had 
lost any more time from work than had their fellow workers with 
whom they were matched. 

Injury experience.—One of the most serious objections to the em- 
ployment of impaired workers is that they are greater accident risks 
than are the unimpaired. This objection takes three forms: (1) the 
mpaired worker is more likely to be injured, (2) he is a menace to 
others, and (3) if he is injured, the workmen’s compensation cost is 
ereater because the injury is superimposed on an existing disability 
or can aggravate the existing disability. 

To obtain as comprehensive a comparison as possible, both dis- 
abling and nondisabling injuries were studied. In first-aid injuries per 
million hours worked, 1,228 were reported for impaired workers, as 
against 1,206 for the unimpaired—a difference*of 22 in slightly over 
1,200 injuries. But the amazing finding was that, in disabling injuries 
per million employee-hours, the impaired averaged only 8.3 as against 
11.8 for the unimpaired. In other words, the accident record of the 
so-called “normal group,’’ doing exactly the same work, and exposed 
to the identical work hazards, was about 40 percent worse. One 
obvious explanation for this finding is that, having a serious disability, 
the impaired workers are more careful not to get hurt again. The 
comment of one plant manager is worth quoting: ‘““Take a look at my 
shop. The impaired workers aren’t engaged in horseplay and chasing 
one another with air hoses. It’s the unimpaired guys who do that sort 
of stuff and end up in the dispensary.”’ 

In none of the 47 plants studied did the Bureau find a single instance 
in which the existing impairment was a causal factor in an injury to 
the impaired worker, or in which an injury, when added to the existing 
impairment, resulted in permanent total disability. Nor was a single 
instance found in which an impairment was a causal factor in the work 
injury of an unimpaired worker. As to the question whether the 
injury aggravated the existing disability so as to result in higher work- 
men’s compensation costs, the available data on injury cost were not 
tabulated. (They will be when the entire survey has been completed. ) 
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The data revealed, however, that there was very little difference jy 
average time lost per injury between the two groups. 

Medical examinations.—All the 47 plants studied used medica] 
examinations for their employees. As a matter of fact, plants which 
had no such examinations could not be studied because of the obvioys 
difficulty of ascertaining the type and severity of impairments. By; 
the character of the examinations varied widely, from the cursory typ, 
to the very exhaustive type including X-rays and a variety of 
laboratory tests. 

Very significant is the fact that several hundred other plants which 
had impaired employees could not be surveyed because they had no 
medical records and did not use medical examinations as part of their 
employment practices. It is not necessary, of course, that each plant 
have a medical department. That is plainly impracticable for smal] 
and for many medium-sized plants. But the fact that they lack 
medical records raises the questions of how such plants may be aware 
of an applicant’s impairment if it is not readily apparent, and hoy 
such applicants can be placed at jobs in which their impairments wil 
not be handicaps. As far as it had gone, the survey indicated that 
the plants with inadequate medical examinations and without ade- 
quate placement methods and job-requirement analyses—these 
characteristics frequently went together—did not fare as well as the 
other plants in the utilization of the impaired workers. 

Exclusion rules—Among the 47 plants surveyed, exclusion rules 
varied widely. Only three plants had no rules of this kind. At the 
other extreme, one plant refused employment to persons with epileptic, 
diabetic, ex-tubercular, cardiac, hernia, and vision disabilities. The 
other 43 plants had exclusion rules somewhere between these ex- 
tremes—but they had them. Such rules, of course, applied only to 
new applicants. Consequently the impairments which would have 
barred new applicants frequently were found among the plant’s own 
employees; but in these cases the disabilities had developed subse- 
quent to the workers’ entering into service in the plant. 

It was found, too, that the exclusion rules were not always strictly 
observed. Conversely, however, instances were found in which 
applicants were barred from employment even though there were no 

specific rules for their exclusion. 

A considerable number of plants had tightened their exclusion rules 
since VJ-day, and at the time of the survey were unwilling to accept 
some of the impairment types which they had accepted during tbe 
war. As a result, some plants which had used impaired workers in 
sizable numbers during the war had very few such workers on their 
pay rolls at the time of the survey. In certain instances, of course, 
this was the result of a reduction in force, the impaired workers 
having been laid off first because they were the last to be hired. But 
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in many plants the reduction was the direct result of tighter exclusion 
rules. The emergency was over. 

Placement practices—The survey disclosed great variations in 
placement practices. Matching the man to the job is far from general 
in industry. Only a few of the plants surveyed made use of compre- 
hensive analyses of jobs and job requirements, not only as related to 
impaired workers, but as a tool toward the adequate placement of all 
workers. Some plants left decisions concerning the placement en- 
tirely up to the foreman. If the impaired worker made out satis- 
factorily, that was fine; if not, he was shifted to another job or was 
discharged. Between these extremes, placement practices varied 
widely. One of the more dramatic instances involved a man who 
handled steel drums with hooks attached to two artificial arms—and 
did a good job. 

It is important also to note that in the plants surveyed, which 
obviously were more sympathetic to the employment of impaired 
workers and were satisfied that they were desirable employees, the 
impaired workers constituted only about 5 percent of the total force. 
There is no reason to believe that, for industry generally, the percent- 
age would be that high. 

Specialists in rehabilitation and retraining believe that if the im- 
paired are to be utilized on the basis of what they can do—and can 
do well enough to hold their own in the competition for jobs— industry 
must be convinced that it is good business to employ them. It is 
not enough, they believe, to give the impaired workers jobs which 
they can perform, if they cannot do them well. Nor does it seem 
desirable to them to reserve for these workers the jobs of watchmen, 
janitors, or elevator operators. Few of the impaired workers, particu- 
larly the veterans, want charity. They want to find their places as 
useful and respected members of the community. Whether they are 
afforded that opportunity depends on whether industry will accept 
the policy of hiring them for what they can do well in place of rejecting 
them because of what they cannot do. 























Veterans Return to the Nation’s Factories '! 


THIS study is primarily concerned with veterans in manufacturing 
industries. It is an attempt to answer questions such as theso: 
Which industries employ most of the veterans? Do veterans shif; 
about from industry to industry, quitting job after job? What is the 
attitude of employers in the matter of discharging or laying of 
veterans, whether newly hired or reinstated on preservice jobs? 
Monthly reports on the job experience of veterans in manufacturino 
covering hires, lay-offs, and quits, submitted to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by some 6,500 employers, employing more than 3% million 
workers, form the basis of the present analysis. 


Which Industries Employ Most Veterans? 


The trend in employment of veterans of World War II in manv- 
facturing industries between December 1945 and July 1946 was 
characterized by continuous gains. Despite the temporary declines 
during this period in general factory employment owing to shortages 
of materials, major Jabor disputes in basic industries, and seasonal 
factors, veteran employment doubled over the period, iising from 1.2 
million in December to 2.6 million in July. (See table 1.) 

The increasing importance of returned veterans in the industrial life 
of the Nation is demonstrated in the manufacturing industries by the 
changing ratio of veterans 'o all employees. In December 194), 
veterans were 9.3 percent of all factory employees but in July they 
constituted 18.4 percent. Veterans comprised 10.4 percent of al 
employees in the durable-goods industries and 8.2 percent in the non- 
durable groups in December. The comparable percentages in July 
1946 were 21.8 and 14.6. (See table 2.) 

Veterans constituted fewer than 15 percent of all employees in 
December 1945 in all the 19 major groups shown in table 2. However, 
in July 1946, at least 17 percent of the employees in 14 of the majo: 
groups were veterans, and in 10 of these groups the proportion was 
above 20 percent. Only in the 4 low-wage industry groups, whicli 
traditionally employed large numbers of women, was the proportion 
of veterans to all employees consistently low (apparel, tobacco, tex- 
tiles, and leather). However, less than 10 percent of all veterans in 
manufacturing were engaged in these industrial groups. 

Although veteran employment continued to increase from Decem)er 
1945 through July 1946, the distribution of veterans in the two larg 
component divisions of manufacturing remained substantially the 
same. Fiom 51 to 59 percent of the veterans were employed in thi 





' Prepared in the Employment Statistics Division by Ella Joan Polinsky under the direction of ( 
F. Schloss. 
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jurable-goods industries over the period. However, this apparent 
stability should not obscure the moderate but steady tendency for 
veterans to shift from employment in the nondurable-goods industries 
into the durable-goods groups. 


Taste 1.—Percentage Distribution of Veterans in Manufacturing Industries by Major 
Industry Group, December 1945—July 1946 ! 


| 
Percentage distribution of veterans 








pom Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. May | June July 
1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 watsal (hetaads 


Industry group 


| 


Fstimated number of veterans (in thousands) ------ 1, 216 |1,497 |1, 632 |1,952 |2, 210 |2,385 |2, 462 2, 611 
,]] manufacturing, total ‘ }100.0 |100.0 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 100. 0 
Duras 956 5 cota thsn spendin datas 53.8 | 55.4 | 51.3 | 55.1 | 57.6 | 59.2 | 58.9) 59.1 
Nondurable goods. ---- 46.2 | 44.6 | 48.7 | 44.9 | 42.4 : i. 1| 40.9 
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Based on data collected monthly from some 6,500 reporters employing approximately 3.5 million workers. 
? Includes some ordnance in December only. 


Closer inspection of the component industry groups shows that 
some important shifts occurred, although the distribution of veterans 
remained fairly constant over the 8-month period. In December 
1945—when a little over 1 million veterans were employed in manu- 
facturing as a whole—only 5 percent were employed in the automobile 
industry. By July—when veteran employment in manufacturing rose 
to 2.6 million—about 9 percent of the total were working in automobile 
plants. Also, proportionately fewer veterans were employed in the 
highly seasonal food industries and in the chemical groups in the last 
4 months of the period studied than in the first 4 months. 

Except in February when the industry was strike-bound, the iron 
and steel group ranked as the largest industrial employer of veterans 
over the entire period from December 1945 to July 1946. Although 
the proportion of veterans to all employees in iron and steel doubled 
over the period, the percentage of veterans employed in this group 

722250—46——-6 
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remained fairly stable in respect to the estimated number of veteran: 
in all manufacturing (around 14 percent). 

In large measure, employment opportunities for veterans wor, 
better in those industries in which average weekly earnings exceeded 
$40. About half of the veterans in manufacturing were employed 
in 8 major industry groups in which weekly earnings averaged $4; 
or better over the entire 8-month period (iron and steel, machinery 
except electrical, transportation equipment, automobiles, nonferroys 
metals, petroleum products, rubber products, and printing and 
publishing). In December, only about 2 percent of all veterans wer: 
employed in industry groups in which earnings averaged over $50 g 
week (petroleum and coal products), but in July 1946, over a third of 
ail veterans on factory pay rolls were in such industry groups.? 


TaBLe 2.—Veterans as Percent of All Factory Employees, December 1945—July 1946: 


—————_ 
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1 Based on data collected monthly from some 6,500 reporters employing approximately 3.5 million workers 
2 Veterans also comprised 9.6 percent of all employees in ordnance. 


A considerable number of veterans were also employed in six indus- 
try groups having average weekly earnings of less than $40 throughout 
the period (lumber, furniture, textiles, apparel, leather, and tobacco). 
About 17 percent of all veterans in manufacturing were so employed 


in December 1945. By July 1946, despite the doubling of veteran 
employment in these groups, the ratio to all veterans employed re- 
mained unchanged (under 17 percent). Average weekly earnings 
increased even in these low-wage industries over the period studied. 


?Asreports from cooperating firms utilized in this analysis do not give separate data on earnings of veterans 
the published monthly series on average earnings and hours of all production workers in manufacturing 
industries has been ased as an indication of veterans’ earnings throughout this study. 
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zenerally accompanied by a drop in the hours worked. (See tables 
1 and 2.) . 

A special tabulation for the month of July shows veterans as a 
percent of all employees in 64 manufacturing industries.2 Veterans 
comprised 1 out of every 5 employees in 35 industries and 1 out of 
every 6 employees in 15 additional industries. Average weekly earn- 
ings in about half the industries for which veteran employment was 
tabulated ranged from $46.01 (electrical equipment) to $57.02 (petro- 
leum refining), and in these industries veterans accounted for more than 
18 percent of all employees. (See table 6.) 

Only in 10 industries which employed large numbers of women 
were veterans less than 15 percent of all employees. Except in the 
woolen and worsted industry and in rubber footwear (with veterans 
more than 13 percent of all employees), average weekly earnings in 
this group of industries followed the lower wage pattern characteristic 
of industries in which women predominate. 


Turn-Over Among‘ Veterans 


Over-all employment alone, is not a sufficiently sensitive guide to 
gauge the reabsorption and readjustment of veterans to the industrial 
life of the Nation. Turn-over must also be carefully scrutinized from 
the standpoint of the special problems confronting veterans. The 


two main components of turn-over—accessions and separations—are 
analyzed separately to obtain a clearer picture of how veterans are 
getting on in industry. 

Veteran Hires 


In the earlier months of the period December 1945-—July 1946, 
veterans formed a larger proportion of the accessions in manufactur- 
ing—about 40 percent—owing chiefly to the acceleration of military 
discharges at the end of 1945 and in the first quarter of 1946. From 
May through July, veteran hires declined to a level closer to 30 per- 
cent of all monthly accessions. 

Throughout the period studied, veterans comprised a greater pro- 
portion of all accessions in the durable than in the nondurable-goods 
industries. From December through April they constituted at least 
45 percent of all hires in the durable groups as compared with a range 
of from 27 to 37 percent in the nondurable-goods groups. In May, 
when hiring was curtailed as a result of the coal strike and freight 
embargo, veteran accessions in the heavy goods industries stil] com- 
prised 39 percent of all accessions as compared with only 23 perceni 
in the nondur: ble groups. (See table 3.) 


* Included are 17 of the 19 industry groups in all manufacturing. Break-down by industry is not available 
for tobacco and miscellaneous industries. The special tabulation is based on regular reports for July from 
Some 6,400 cooperating firms, employing about 3.9 million workers. Data on accessions and separations of 
veterans by industry are compiled from the same reports. Comparable data are released monthly for major 
industry groups by the Bureau’s Division of Employment Statistics. 
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Veteran Separations 
Total separation rates for veterans including quits, discharges, an 
lay-offs were consistently higher than for nonveterans in the 8 months 
December 1945 through July 1946. Since quits represent at leas; 
three-quarters of the separations of veterans during this period, anq 
higher quit rates are characteristic of new employees, the higher 
veteran separation rates should not be overemphasized. 


TaBLe 3.—Veteran Accessions Compared With All Accessions in Manufacturing Indus. 
tries, December 1945—July 1946 i 









































Percent veteran accessions of all accessions 
Industry group | | j 
Dec.*| Jan. | Feb. | Mar.) Apr.| May/June Jy); 
1945 | 1946 1046 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 jo, 
a = SS oe 
See ie... a ee 42.1 | 41.5 | 39.8 | 38.4 | 37.1 | 31.7 | 28.2 
Durable goods___ ___. pe ee ee | Eee 47.0 | 47.7 | 46.2 | 45.1 | 44.6 | 39.2) 340 
RARER RTs sos aval Me 1 O41 3 | 30.2 | 27.4 | 23.3 | 20.9 
| —— a es 
Durable goods | 
Iron and steel and their products.._......._...____.. 57.2 | 48.0 | 48.8 | 54.6 | 45.9 | 43.4 | 38.7 
Electrical machinery - pteetiindetecuvaucchonncesscal MT LE ae 1 one TeLeT eet 2.5) % 
Machinery, except electrical _......._..........____-- 60.2 | 63.6 | 60.3 | 56.6 | 49.0 | 46.7 | 39.0 4 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles_____- 31.1 | 52.0 | 49.7 | 48.8 | 45.4 | 40.2) 39.6 4 
Pi SA A eT aT: ...| 49.8 | 53.0 | 58.4 | 37.1 | 523/ 50.0) 342 4 
Nonferrous metals and their products._............_- 44.2 | 48.5 | 43.6 | 42.3 | 41.1 | 39.4 | 32.9 
Lumber and timber basic products.._...__.._______- 33.4 | 37.9 | 38.0 | 36.3 | 31.5 | 27.2) 24.6 
Furniture and finished lumber products__..__._____- 33.6 | 38.3 | 42.9 | 38.1 | 37.4 | 29.4 | 31.3 § 
Stone, clay, and glass products.__.............____.- 43.2 | 49.5 | 38.8 | 37.5 | 41.7 | 40.7 | 30.9 
| 
Nondurable goods | | | 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures __| 27.7 | 27.7 | 27.1 | 23.5 | 21.8 | 18.6 | 16.6 
Apparel and other finished textile products___..____- 14.9; 95/103) 10.1) 7.2) 54) 5.2 
Leather and leather products..................._---- 29.2 | 27.2 | 23.7 | 21.6 | 19.0| 15.9 | 11.2 
a as Ol ES. 5 ee aL | 30.2 | 32.6 28.3 | 23.5 | 21.1 y 
(EE PE Tae 16.5 | 21.3 | 14.7 | 10.1 9.5 | 10.7) 7.8 
Paper and allied products... ____-_- tke ys 51.3 | 48.4 | 49.2 | 46.8 | 43.2 | 40.3 | 31.0 329 
Chemicals and allied products. ...................--- | 68.3 | 63.0 | 66.2 | 58.1 | 547) 40.8 43.7 45. 
Products of petroleum and coal...................._. | 76.6 | 82.4 | 81.2) 742) 68.9 | 69.8 | 62.5 657 
SS RRR RE TTIE HT. 53.7 49.1 | 47.5 | 45.3 | 44.1/ 41.4/ 384 41 
Miscellaneous industries___...................-.-. ...| 1.6 | 48.3 | 40.1 | 40.2 | 42.1 | 36.0 | 31.1 3). 7 
| | | 








cn) 


rkers 


! Based on data collected monthly from some 6,500 reporters employing approximately 3.5 million w: 
? Veterans also comprised 41.3 percent of accessions in ordnance in December. 


Higher veteran quit rates reflect in part the problems and conflicts 
peculiar to this group of employees. It would be unrealistic to expect 
masses of men to make the transition from warfare to factory routines 
without some degree of shifting from job to job. Also, it is not yet 
known to what extent the introduction of up-to-date equipment an< 
improved production techniques during wartime were responsible for 
changes in employment patterns in the postwar period. It must be 
recognized, however, that with job simplification to speed production 
and to conserve scarce labor in a war economy, the content and re- 
quirements of some jobs had undergone substantial alteration. \et- 
erans reinstated in preservice jobs in durable-goods industries, 1) 
which such changes were greatest, were confronted with different an¢ 
generally less skilled jobs. 

Other factors influencing job shifts by veterans include their desire 
to employ various new skills and aptitudes developed during thieir 
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war service, and conversely, for some veterans, the discovery that the 
years of prolonged military service had impaired their peacetime skills. 
special adjustment problems were posed by the younger veterans who 
had either never held jobs prior to military induction, or were drafted 
from first jobs in war plants where they had little opportunity to 
acquire useful peacetime skills. 

On the other hand, the lower involuntary separation rates for vet- 
erans than for nonveterans may be attributed in large measure to such 
factors as the legal job rights of veterans, and the reluctance of in- 
dustry to discharge or lay off former members of the armed forces. 

The provision of the amended Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, that veterans reinstated under the act may not be discharged 
from their jobs for a period of 1 year after restoration, gives veterans 
as a group greater job security for that period, at least, than that 
possessed by nonveterans. 


Do Veterans Quit Job After Job? 


Over the period December 1945—July 1946, proportionately more 
veterans than nonveterans quit jobs in manufacturing industries. 
The quit rates of veterans were consistently higher than for nonvet- 
erans, and ranged from 54 to 61 per 1,000 veterans. Although veteran 
quits were higher than for nonveterans, the trend over the period of 
these quits in all manufacturing was similar to that of nonveterans. 
For a period of 5 months (December 1945—April 1946) the veteran 
quit rate ranged from 57 (December) to 60 quits per 1,000 veterans 
(March and April). In May, it dropped to 54, the lowest rate in 6 
months, but in July the veteran quit rate rose to 61, the highest rate 
for this group. The nonveteran quit rate of 41 in July was also a 
high point. 

Since veterans are new employees, it would be more appropriate to 
compare their quit rates with those of new nonveteran employees 
rather than with all nonveterans. However, as the necessary data 
are not available, comparison is made instead with the quit rates in 
manufacturing in wartime when new employees were constantly 
being recruited. 

lf, for example, veteran quit rates of 57 per 1,000 veterans in 
December 1945 and 61 per 1,000 in July 1946 were compared with 
quit rates of all employees in the corresponding 8-month period from 
December 1943 to July 1944 (44 and 50 per 1,000 employees), the 
rates for veterans would not appear too different. If further com- 
parison were made between veteran quit rates and those prevalent in 
typical war industries (such as aircraft, with quit rates of 52 per 1,000 
employees in July 1943, 57 in August 1943, 61 in August 1944), the 
difference would appear even smaller. 

Proportionately more veterans quit jobs in the durable than in the 
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nondurable goods component of manufacturing. The veteran quit 
rate in the durable-goods group varied over the period from 57 quits 
per 1,000 veterans in December to 69 per 1,000 in July. The quit 
rates in corresponding months among veterans in the nondurable. 
goods group were 57 and 49. 

Comments are not available from employers to explain the highe; 
veteran quit rates in the durable-goods groups; to some extent they 
were occasioned by the major labor disputes such as those in automo. 
biles, steel, coal mining, and transportation. For example, while jy 
some States persons unemployed because of labor disputes are dis. 
qualified for unemployment compensation, veterans quitting jobs jp 
anticipation of strikes are eligible for special readjustment allowances 
under Federal law.* 

Veterans quitting their jobs in 3 major heavy-goods groups ac. 
counted for at least 30 percent of all veteran quits over the entire 
period studied (iron and steel, machinery except electrical, and auto. 
mobiles). Approximately another 14 percent of the veteran quits 
occurred in the lumber and furniture groups, which also bad the highest 
veteran quit rates in the 8-month period. Veteran quits in the food 
and textile groups accounted for about half the quits in the nondur- 
able-goods component. (See table 4.) 


TaBLe 4.—Quit Rates Among Veterans in Manufacturing Industries, December 1945- 









































July 1946} 
Veteran quit rates 
Industry group Dec.?; Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July 
1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 0946 | 1946 | 1946 
a nab culbeate 5.7 | 6.0 5.7; 6.0] 60] 5.4] 5.4 6.) 
TE RE a a Pee ee ee ee 5.7 6.1 5.6 6.0 6.3 5.6 5.8 6.9 
Is nincistindinnlicnscntitipinibnletnibiniideatdeatinbo 5.71 60; 5.9) 59)] 56) 5.1 4.7 4.9 
Durable goods | i 
Iron and steel and their products.__......_._..__-_-- 5.5| 5.7) 48] 55) 59] 5.2) 54) 6 
Electrica] machinery ...................-........... 3.2) 3.9] 3.5) 41) 37] 3.4] 3.6) 35 
Machinery, except electrical. .....................--- 48; 5.0; 4.8] 5.1 5.4) 4.5) 4.4 5.3 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles_____- §.3 | 7.6) 6.1 6.1 6.2) 5.7) 5.6 5, 
ia a 6.3} 4.7] 3.5] 43] 66] 47] 5.5 8. 
Nonferrous metals and their products wie 6.1 7.2} 63] 67) 58] 62] 5.9 6.7 
Lumber and timber basic products__..............-- 10.2} 9.9} 9.0} 10.3 | 11.1 | 11.9] 11.4) 12 
Furniture and finished luinber products ee a 10.0} 9.7] 9.8) 11.6) 11.6) 98] 98) LL 
Stone, clay, glass, and their products___........._--- 5.4] 5.5] 46) 49] 60] 54] 6.0) 7. 
Nondurable goods | 
Textile-miil products and other fiber manufactures._| 5.6/) 6.8; 6.8; 6.9] 65] 64] 5.6 | 6.0 
Apparel and other finished textile products___..-__-- 18} 45/] 46/; 7.8] 55] 51] 48 4.7 
Leather and leather products___................-.--.- 3.6) 4.4/1 4.2) 5.0] 4.5] 3.8] 3.0 3.7 
OS RLS Leeper s ea eee 2) See eet ee 8.4) 7.7) 86] 7.3) 67) 6&5} 51) 5! 
Tobacco manufactures...__....._.........-._-__.__. 6.8) 67] 4.1 2.6) 4.3] 3.6] 3.1) 53 
Paper and allied products___._..._.........-----.--- 6.2) 80} 61] 80) 82) 7.7] 6.5 7. 
Chemicals and allied products___.__.........-------- 3.6] 42] 37] 3.8) 3.9) 3.7] 3.7 3.8 
Products of petroleum and coal... -_--.....-.....-.---- 2.7; 35) 20) 24) 23) 22) 25) 2 
elle. nnn nmenscbacgees ...--| @&0/] 7.2/ G6] 62] &8i 5&4] 5.4 6 
Miscellaneous industries....................-....---. 2.6; 3.0] 30) 3.4; 4.1) 37] 3.8 4 
Nonveterans—All manufacturing..._____._..__.....- | 3&7) 40] 3.5 | 3.9 | 39/ 38 | 3.6| 4 





! Based on data collected from some 6,500 reporters employing approximately 3.5 million workers. 
? Veteran quits in ordnance included in December only. 


‘ See Protection of Veterans’ Unemployme: 
Labor Review, May 1946, (p. 758), for an ) example of a State law. 
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Quit rates were obtained for nonveterans in the 10 selected industry 
groups in which two-thirds of all veterans in manufacturing were 
omployed in July 1946. Veteran quit rates were higher than for non- 
veterans in all of the groups. In 4 groups, veteran quit rates were 
practically double the rates for nonveterans (iron and steel, machinery 
except electrical, lumber, and rubber). In the petroleum products 
croup, the rate of 26 quits per 1,000 veterans was almost treble the 
rate of 9 quits per 1,000 nonveterans. Only in food and textiles were 
the rates for veterans less than 25 percent above those for nonveterans. 

A special tabulation of the quit rates of veterans in all 64 industries 
in the sample is given in table 6. Veteran quit rates in the 42 durable- 
goods industries ranged from 16 per 1,000 (communication equipment) 
to 144 (sawmills). In the 22 nondurable-goods industries, veteran 
quit rates were considerably lower, ranging from 11 per 1,000 veterans 
full-fashioned hosiery) to 81 (cotton). 

The rate in cotton, of 81 veteran quits for every 1,000 veterans 
employed in the industry, was the highest in all nondurable-goods 
industries and was also above the rates for veterans in three-fourths 
of the durable-goods industries. 


Are Veterans Being Fired? 


Proportionately fewer veterans than nonveterans were discharged 
or laid off in the 8-month period, reflecting in large measure the co- 
operation of employers in keeping veterans on industry pay rolls. 
In December 1945, when 10 out of every 1,000 veterans were involun- 
tarily separated, the corresponding rate for nonveterans was double. 
However, in July 1946, when the veteran rate was 11 per 1,000— 
the lowest involuntary separation rate since December 1945—the 
corresponding rate for nonveterans was only slightly higher (12 
per 1,000 nonveterans). 

The involuntary separation rates of veterans approximated those 
for nonveterans in July partly because of the “‘superseniority”’ decision 
of the United States Supreme Court.’ According to the decision, the 
year’s guaranty against discharge without cause (under the Selective 


Training and Service Act) protects the veteran against lay-off only 


. 


) within the established seniority system. It does not extend to 


‘veterans preference over nonveterans with greater job seniority. 
Despite various preferences extended to ex-GI’s, veterans as a com- 


) paratively younger group in the labor force than persons past military 


age, have in many cases been unable to accumulate job seniority 


‘equal to that of nonveterans. 








' See decision (May 27, 1946) on “‘superseniority”’ of veterans in Fishgold v. Sullivan Drydock and Repair 
Corp., in Monthly Labor Review, July 1946 (p. 98). For background of this case, see also issues of Monthly 
Labor Review November 1945 (p. 993), May 1946 (p. 760), June 1946 (p. 920). For other decisions on sen- 
lority rights of veterans see: Olin Industries, Inc. v. Barnett et al., Monthly Labor Review, April 1946 (p. 
618); Droste v. Nash-Kelvinator Corp. et al., Monthly Labor Review, April 1946 (p. 619); Whirls v. 
Trail mobile Ce., Monthly Labor Review, March 1946 (p. 437) and June 1946 (p. 919). 
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Over the period studied, between 60 and 75 percent of all the la y-of, per 1,0! 
and discharges of veterans occurred in the heavy industry grou) ¥ % per | 
Approximately 50 to 60 percent of these separations took place jy for the 
four major durable-goods groups which reported basic raw materia) nonvet 
shortages in some of the months; i. e., iron and steel, machine ry by one 
except electrical, transportation equipment, and automobiles. ‘ron aD 

In the nondurable-goods component from February through July, hetweel 
the food industry accounted for about half of the veterans fired o, group ‘ 
laid off. In June 1946, the lay-off and discharge rate for veterans Asp 
was 44 per 1,000 which resulted largely from livestock shortages ay( rates 01 
uncertainty as to the fate of price control of meat. The corresponding 9 the dur 
rate for nonveterans in June was 63 per 1,000. (See table 5.) laid off 
Taste 5.—Involuntary Separation Rate of Veterans in Manufacturing Industries. rates ra 

December 1945—July 1946 ! Of the 
— tion ra 
Veteran involuntary separation rates . 
A (grain-] 
Industry group la 
Dec.?| Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | Jun leather 
1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 194 y 
, AY | oe te ae table 6 
EE OS ee ee ee ee Lr SEF L7t- ke) Ge | 7] 1. " 
a Rn A 1.3| 25] 21| 19 18 | 20| 1 PAB 
Nondurable goods... ....................-.-....- 6} 11] £2) 19) 15) 12 | 1 
Durable goods Cera ¥ 
iron and steel and their products____.............-.- 1) ee oe 1.2 .9 9 Q 
Electrical machinery ...-.......-.....-........--< sost (SRR PY BOD LS Heh!) 13.28] 1.3 
Machinery, except electrical. ___....................- % ) oy Bye ey coe A le i 1.4] 1.2 
Transportation equipment except automobiles... _-- 45) 5&1) 49) 65] 63] 7.2) 4.7 
FSR ga re = A 25) 1.7] 320] 29] 29] 3.5] 3.1 
Nonferrous metals and their products... __........- 12} 20] 1.5} 12 0h L2) 1.1 
Lumber and timber basic products______........__-- 5 .9 ~ } om .9 6 ¢ a 
Furniture and finished lumber products__--___._..-.-- 8; 18] 3.8) 16) 15] Li .9 
Stone, clay, and glass products._................._-. 5 6 .4 .6] 1.4 15] 1.2 
Nandurable goods -——~ : 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures__| .6 m 4 en 5 5 Males 
Apparel and other finished textile products________-- 3 5 .7 -4 AR * Steel c 
Leather and leather products-___-................---- .8 3 aa a .2 Ay ay Cast-ir 
ek MRE RRS A RE Ldeeensaseseccoosot 5 9 2.4 5.0 3.2 2.5 4.4 Tin ca 
Tobacco manufactures... -.................---.------ 1 2 3] 0 oJ 5 .2 Wire p 
Paper and allied eetoets bd Sebadeshdbburbeifocr} gorse 9] 1.1 7 7 5 9 9 Cutler 
Chemicals and allied products. _.................---- 10] 1.6] 1.5 awa aed .9 | 7 Tools ( 
Products of petroleum and coal__-._--.............--. 9] 13] 14] 18 5] 12) .9 Hardw 
it eR SN TR A ARETE TE -4/] 2.0 6 «5 5 | § Stoves. 
Miscellaneous industries___...............-......-.-- -6) L5 9} Li} 22 9 y Steam 
Nonveterans—All manufacturing.._....__.........-- 2.0} 25] 24} 24] 21) 20] 1.7) 1 Fon 
Bolts, 
1 Based on data collected from some 6,500 reporters employing approximately 3.5 million workers. Forgin 
2 Veteran involuntary separation in ordnance ircluded in December only. Electrical } 
Electri 
A tabulation was made of thefinvoluntary separation rates of nov- ee 
veterans in July in 10 major industrial groups employing two-thirds Machinery 
. . . E j 
of all veterans in manufacturing, and sccounting for more than 60 per- ie 
. . . . N H 
cent of the lay-offs and discharges. Except in the automobile 1n- or 


dustry (see footnote 5) for which the rate for veterans was conside!- 
ably higher than for nonveterans (25 per 1,000 veterans and 3 pe! 
1,000 nonveterans), the involurtery separation rates in the remaininz 
nine groups were lower for veterans than for nonveterans. The rang? 
of the veteran rates was from 3 per 1,000 (lumber and rubber) to |} 
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ner 1,000 (food); the corresponding rates for nonveterans varied from 
F per 1,000 nonveterans (rubber) to 27 per 1,000 (food). The rates 
for the respective industrial groups were lower for veterans than for 
jonveterans by two-thirds or more in lumber, and paper products; 
by one-half in chemicals, rubber, and textiles; and by one-third in 
on and steel, machinery except electrical, and food. The difference 
between the veteran and nonveteran rates in the petroleum product 
croup was relatively small. 

A special tabulation was also made of the involuntary separation 
rates of veterans in July 1946 in the 64 industries in the sample. In 
the durable-goods industries, in which veterans were discharged and 
laid off at a higher rate than in the nondurable-goods industries, their 
rates ranged from less than 1 (pottery) to 69 (shipbuilding and repairs). 
Of the 22 nondurable-goods industries —having involuntary separa- 
‘ion rates for veterars of from less than 1 (seamless hosiery) to 27 
erain-mill products)—only 3 industries had rates of 10 or more: 
leather (10), meat products (25), and grain-mill products (27). (See 
table 6.) 


TaBie 6.—Labor Turn-Over Among Veterans in 64 Manufacturing Industries, 


























uly 1946 
| Veteran separation rates (per 
Percent | 100 veteran employees) 
Industry group and industry ofall en | | mm ; 
ployees , nvolun- 
| | Total | Quit tary 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products: 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills Rate 25. 9 6.0 5.5 0.5 
RS oe no ncametatcee ie ; : 18. 4 9.6 8.6 1.0 
, Malleable-iron castings..................--- 17.8 9.5 9.2 -3 
|” A a ar ae 18.8 me 5.6 2.1 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings - - 26. 7 10.5 9.9 6 
Tin cans and other tinware- 15. 2 13.6 11.6 2.0 
Wire products. ._._..___- 2. eae: a ala ies 23.4 3.4 2.9 5 
Cn ks. eeckendewsees 17.0 5.9 4.9 1.0 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) - _- 20. 4 8.6 7.8 — 
ae gies PEGE VE: SD. Ch aD ve 24 b 54} Serge 15. 2 7.5 7.3 _ 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment. --___._________- 22. 4 9.9 7.9 2.0 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings _| 20.4 7.7 7.0 Mi 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing____________- 19.7 10. 1 9. 2 9 
Fabricated structural-metal products... _.____________. all 20. 6 8.1 6.4 1.7 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_.....__._______-- me 19.9 5.3 4.9 .4 
ee ES RE eee 21.2 7.8 5.9 1.9 
Electrical machinery: 
Electrical equipment for industrial use____-_- Paani 18. 4 3.4 2.9 5 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs. -__-__- — 15.0 5.6 4.5 1.1 
Communication equipment, except radios_.__._.....______- 25. 7 2.5 1.6 .9 
Machinery, except electrical: ” 
Se ne ee we 21.4 6.3 | 5.3 1.0 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. -....._.......____-- 24.8 8.3 | 7.9 .4 
|e anaes to. OS Rpt eae 20. 6 3.7 | 3.2 . 
Machine-tool accessories ___..._..._..........------.-_.--- 19.8 5.1 | 4.6 | 5 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not elsewhere 
latins dita ndesiipationeetieweheane , 18.1 4.6 | 4.0 | 6 
General industrial machinery, except pumps_-_.___..___- 21.1 | 5.8 | 5.3 | .5 
Pumps and pumping equipment__.___._____._._______- 22.7 | 5.4 | 4.8 | .6 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles: | 
a. nccnesnuseswanceceoso- 25.3 8.3 | 6.8 | 1.5 
Aircraft parts, including engines. LEONG CT: 23. 5 | 4.9 | 3.4 1.5 
Shipbuilding and repairs...» Tk oa 19.9 12.6 | 5.7 | 6.9 
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Tasie 6.—Labor Turn-Over Among Veterans in 64 Manufacturing Industries, 
July 1946—Continued 

















Percent | 
, : . veterans 
Industry group and industry of all em- | 
ployees | 
Durable goods—Continued 
Automobiles: 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers_._......__..______._._-- 27.3 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories___...............-.---- 26. 2 
Nonferrous metals and their products: 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum and mag- 
le Ae A ARE See. i PE IGN. 5 SLL LLY Sl 22. 4 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys__.......-- 20. 5 
5 lth RL I AE a ET ie AG 18. 4 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, ‘except aluminum and mag- 
REESE SG LS Sa eS Ee 19.9 
Lumber and timber basic products: 
0 RE. Eee sy et ee eee eee ee SS CR Ten 15.4 
ey Oe NG GNI. noc nccnconswncecepasasnen sh 17.8 
Furniture and finished lumber products: 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings.._..___._-- 20. 2 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Glass and glass products 22. 9 
Cement. ._- SEEN MERA Teh 25. 1 
Brick, tile, and terracotta... = ttSCCCt 18.8 
Pottery and related products 16.8 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products: 
Re ee te tt cdbdeantnaaweecece 10. 6 
ne i ade eacwaewnsanows 11.0 
Woolen and worsted, except dyeing and varesiteties wee diteds 13. 4 
Hosiery, full- fashioned ____- thy ES 12.7 
ft <" "? pT. ERR 5.8 
Knitted RE Se EL ee ae 6.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles; including woolen and worsted 16.5 
Apparel and other finished textile products: 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats. 4.6 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work wummene: and allied gar- 
lec cc ons Hho cnan dnd onandtetstesecscsdiccdeddees 3.1 
Leather and leather products: 
ee ee ks dtcosbdetscaleshéac 17.8 
Sf >. ere aa ae eee 9.7 
Food and kindred products: 
Meat products. -_.__.._.-- S IS epee ary: pee ew 19.0 
Pe van ceudolbecuben date uae 18.7 
Paper and allied products: 
Paper and pulp-_______- yer SSRs Ee he: 23. 5 
Paper boxes edt scontindbtninecasdsdébsstataneaescaetie 17.8 
Chemicals and allied products: 
EN EE ea 22. 3 
Rayon Ne eo ea bec Biaen 24.6 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives. __............_..__- 25. 2 
Products of petroleum and coal: 
eo EE eee Libachanee sbbentel 24.2 
Rubber products: 
Rubber tires and inner tubes__..................._-- cn gucnia’ 23.3 
Rubber footwear and related products sabe 13.7 
Miscellaneous rubber industries___--- ocnetman ee 20.3 
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International Labor Relations 





MOPPPPIOII OS 


The Twenty-ninth Session of the International Labor 
Organization 


THE Conference of the International Labor Organization at Montreal, 
September 19 to October 9, 1946, is significant for the ratification 
of the agreement defining its relationship to the United Nations as a 
specialized international agency and establishing its affiliation with 
the Social and Economic Council. The ILO was organized in 1919 
as a tripartite organization representing governments, labor, and 
management, and it has functioned effectively since that time in im- 
proving labor standards and standards of living throughout the world. 
It was consequently of great importance that the place of the ILO 
should be defined in the scheme of new international organizations 
and institutions. 

During the intergovernmental discussions preceding the San 
Francisco Conference in the spring of 1945, ILO representatives con- 
tributed substantially to a clarification of the objectives of the pro- 
posed United Nations Organization and of the role of the ILO in any 
postwar international framework. Early in 1946, the ILO and the 
United Nations both appointed committees to negotiate a draft 
agreement providing for practical and efficient mutual collaboration. 
The draft agreement was approved by the Economic and Social 
Council in June 1946. It will become effective when it has been ap- 


' proved by the Assembly of the United Nations and will permit co- 


operation between the ILO and the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council in promoting economic and social development, full 


' employment, and higher levels of living. If improvement of economic 
' conditions is one of the methods of achieving world peace, the Mon- 
' treal Conference marks an important step toward meeting that 


b 


| objective. 


In speaking to the Conference about the ratification of the agree- 


» ment between the ILO and the United Nations Organization, Senator 


i 


Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, one of the United States Government 


f delegates to the Conference said: 


This great Organization, in collaboration with the Economic and Social Council 


of the United Nations and other appropriate international agencies, has a stake 
; in the planning of full production and employment as well as in the expert work of 
i employment organization. With the Director (of the ILO), the United States 
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realizes that close cooperation between the ILO‘and other international agencies 
is necessary for the maximum effectiveness of all such bodies. It commends t}p 
wise arrangements for that collaboration proposed in the Director’s report. |, 
no field will teamwork and cooperation be more necessary than in striving toward: 
our goa). The winning of full production and employment cannot be attained 
by running our horses—Broad Plan and Expert Organization—against each othe, 
around the global track. This run calls for double harness. Much of what j; 
takes to organize full employment in expert detail is also needed to plan for jt j 
the broadest terms. The excellent fact-finding facilities of the ILO provide bagjc 
data that are as essential to broad planning as they are to expert organizing fo; 
high living levels. The years of experience which the ILO has had and the wisdom 
of its tripartite membership should also contribute to’ this goal. 





Amendment of the ILO Constitution 


The 1946 Conference carried forward the work initiated at Phila- 
delphia in the fall of 1944, continued by the Conference in Paris jy 
1945 and by a Working Party in London in January and February 
of this year, of amending the ILO Constitution, 

As a result, the Conference had before it for adoption a substantia! 
number of significant amendments. They must now be ratified by 
member States. Since the United States is one of the eight countries 
of chief industrial importance, five of which must ratify amendments 
before they can take effect, ratification by this Government is of con- 
siderable importance. Moreover, the proposed revisions are in close 
conformity with proposals and positions already taken by the United 
States, whose entire delegation supported the amendments. 

Some of the proposed constitutional changes merit brief discussion. 

(a) Provisions for Application of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions.—The present Constitution provides that Conventions or 
Recommendations adopted by the Conference are to be submitted 
by member Governments to the appropriate national authorities for 
the enactment of legislation or other action. In the case of a Con- 
vention, if the member obtains the consent of the competent authori- 
ties it communicates a formal ratification to the ILO and reports 
annually to the LLO on the measures it has taken to give effect to the 
Convention. Ifa Convention is not ratified, or no action is taken on 
a Recommendation, no further obligation rests upon the member. 

Under proposed amendments, member States would have responsi- 
bilities not solely for ratified Conventions but also for those whicli 
they do not ratify. In case of nonratification, however, the responsi- 
bilities would necessarily differ from those described above, in which 
the member has agreed to accept the obligations which a Convention 
laysdown. ‘The new obligations (which would apply to Recommenia- 
tions as well as to Conventions) will require each member to repor' 
to the ILO the position of its law and practice in regard to matters 
dealt with and showing the extent to which effect has been given to 
the provisions of the Convention or Recommendation and, in the case 
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of a Convention, stating the difficulties which prevent or delay 
ratification. 

As a result of this extended responsibility, the ILO and all member 
Governments may expect to have a much clearer and truer picture of 
the actual standards in effect in each country—whether they be above 
or below the international levels adopted by ILO. It is felt that such 
extended reporting will put the United States, for example, in a much 
more favorable light than does a mere record of the Conventions 
ratified by this country, since their number is not great. 

A second important amendment deals with the special situation of 
Federal Governments in regard to their responsibilities for dealing 
with Conventions. The present Constitution permits a Federal 
Government, in which power to enter into Conventions on labor 
matters is subject to limitations, to treat Conventions as Recom- 
mendations. This limits obligations in such cases merely to bringing 
the Recommendation before whatever agency of that government 
would have power to act on it. 

The new Constitution will require a Federal Government to assume 
the same responsibilities as a Unitary Government in regard to Con- 
ventions which it considers appropriate for Federal action. It will 
be obligated to refer to its constituent States or Provinces for appro- 
priate action Conventions which it does not deem as appropriate for 
Federal action. Itis apparent that the contemplated reporting process 
will apply equally to Federal States and will result in reports on the 
entire body of State and Federal labor legislation coming within the 
scope of ILO Conventions and Recommendations. 

As adopted, the Federal States’ provisions for the new Constitution 
took the form of a clarifying amendment which was sponsored jointly 
by Australia, Canada, and the United States. Speaking to that 
proposal a United States delegate, David A. Morse, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor said: 

In undertaking this obligation, my Government is fully aware of and willing 
to assume the enormous administrative burden entailed in dealing with 48 State 
jurisdictions and reporting on their actions. In this connection it is worthy of 
note that in many instances our States have already surpassed the standards set 
by ILO Recommendations and Conventions. Never before, however, were we 
in a position to obtain formal reports on these matters. Consequently, the pro- 
posed amendment will make possible more accurate reflection of the United 
States’ real position with respect to the application of Conventions. 


The United States Government representative cooperated with 
representatives of the United Kingdom and the Netherlands in the 
adoption of a joint amendment to Article 35 clarifying the proposals 
regarding the application of Conventions in nonmetropolitan terri- 
tories, particularly those with elected assemblies responsible for their 
own labor legislation. 
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(b) Amendment concerning nonmetropolitan territories.—The Cop. 
ference also adopted an amendment authorizing each member respon- 
sible for the international] relations of nonmetropolitan territories {, 
appoint, as additional advisers to each of its delegates, representatives 
of any such territory to advise in regard to matters concerning nop. 
metropolitan territories. 


Admission of New Members 


The Conference received requests to admit one new member 
(Lebanon) and to readmit two former members (El Salvador and 
Nicaragua). When they communicate to the Director of the ILO 
their formal acceptance of the obligations of the Constitution of the 
Organization, this action will bring the membership of the ILO to 53 
nations. 


Conventions and Recommendations Concerning Protection of 


Children and Young Workers 


The Conference adopted three Conventions and two Recommenda- 
tions for the protection of children and young workers. In the first 
ILO Conference held in 1919, two Conventions dealing with minimum 
age and regulation of night work for children in industry were adopted. 
No further action was taken with respect to standards for children in 
nonindustrial occupations until 1932, when a minimum-age Convention 
was adopted. In the Conferences held during the war years in New 
York and Philadelphia, emphasis was placed on the importance of 
extending protection through international regulation for all children. 
In the spring of 1945, the Office brovght together a small group of 
government experts from 16 countries to advise on the next steps 
to be taken in this program. This group strongly urged that action 
be taken speedily, and in particular stressed the importance of moving 
forward in the field of medical examination for fitness for employment 
and the restriction of night work for nonindustrial workers. The Paris 
Conference in 1945 discussed Draft Conventions on these subjects and 
recommended that they be placed on the 1946 agenda. 

The Montreal Conference gave full consideration to these questions 
and adopted Conventions concerning medical examination for fitness 
for employment of children and young persons in industrial and non- 
industrial occupations, and restriction of night work of children and 
young persons in nonindustrial occupations, as well as Recommenda- 
tions on these subjects. The Recommendations include definitions 
and administrative principles and procedures which seemed 0 
detailed for inclusion in a Convention. 
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Labor Standards in Nonmetropolitan Territories 


Plans for establishing international agreement on labor standards 
in nonmetropolitan territories were initiated by the Governing Body 
of the ILO in 1943 and Recommendations as to such standards were 
adopted by the Philadelphia and Paris Conferences in 1944 and 1945. 
At the Paris Conference it was decided that the time might be ripe for 
the adoption of the standards in a more binding form. The Confer- 
ence, therefore, requested the Governing Body to instruct the Inter- 
national Labor Office to examine the provisions of the Recommenda- 
tions and to select those which seemed most suitable for inclusion in 
Conventions and to place the question on the agenda of the 1946 
Conference. Using the replies by Governments to a questionnaire, 
the Office prepared a draft statement of the basis for Conventions on 
labor standards in nonmetropolitan territories. The Office draft 
included the substance of the principal provisions contained in the 
Philadelphia and Paris Recommendations and, in addition, draft 
statements on minimum-wage fixing machinery, the protection of 
wages, and hours of work and annual holidays. 

A Committee, headed by Senator Thomas, reported on this subject. 
In approving this report, the Conference accepted the basis for drafting 
Conventions concerning (1) social policy in nonmetropolitan terri- 
tories, (2) the application to such territories of international labor 
standards contained in 12 existing conventions, and (3) maximum 
length of contracts. The Conference also adopted five resolutions 
proposed by the Committee: (1) Drawing attention of member States 
to the urgent need of ratification and application of previously adopted 
Conventions on forced labor and on recruitment, contracts, and penal 
sanctions in the employment of indigenous workers; (2) placing on the 
agenda of the next general session of the ILO the consideration of 
Conventions based on the conclusions of the Montreal Conference; 
(3) inviting the Governing Body to take certain action regarding 
technical aid from the Office to Governments requesting assistance in 
studies of living conditions in the territories; (4) regular meetings to 
implement the proposed Convention on social policy, and (5) the 
establishment of an ILO Branch Office in Africa. 





Financial and Budgetary Matters 


Regulations providing for a finance committee consisting of one 
representative from each of the member Governments were approved 
' by the Conference. This Committee will have responsibility not only 
for matters relating to the budget and for fiscal controls but also for 
decisions on certain administrative questions. The Conference de- 
j cided to continue the present scale of contributions by Governments 
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to the ILO, pending the establishment of the United Nations cop. 
tribution scale. The scale adopted by the United Nations wil! 1 
be binding on the ILO, but it will have great weight because th, 
United Nations is giving thorough and expert consideration to {} 
problem. It was indicated that the ILO scale should be reconsi<ere, 
in time to apply to the 1948 budget. 

Forty-six member nations sent representatives, and two nonmem)|yey 
nations, the Philippine Republic and El Salvador, sent observers: 
There were 8 representatives of the United Nations, 5 representatiyes 
of other official specialized agencies, and 14 representatives of Pro. 
vincial Governments among the 429 persons participating in the 
Conference. The only major nation not represented was the Sovie: 
Union. 


The Future of the ILO 


Developments in the world labor situation during and since the 
war have emphasized the importance of the work the ILO has to do. 
Its place in the framework of the United Nations organizations is now 
generally recognized. Next spring, for the first time since the be- 
ginning of the war, the Conference will be held in Geneva. The 
Honorable Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
in addressing one of the plenary sessions said that the United Nations 
welcomes association with the ILO and looks to it as “an Organiza- 
tion of proved efficiency to carry out one of the most important 
branches” of the work of the United Nations. 


! The United States Delegation to the Conference was composed as follows: 

Government delegates.—Hon. David A. Morse, Assistant Secretary of Labor, (Head of the Delegation), 
Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, Senator from Utah; 

Advisers and substitute delegates —Hon. Augustine B. Kelley, Congressman from Pennsylvanir; Frieda $ 
Miller, Director, Women’s Bureau, U. 8S. Department of Labor; Advisers from the U. 8. Department of 
Labor were Clara M. Beyer, John S. Gambs, Beatrice McConnell, Louis Sherman, Faith M. Williams, an‘ 
Thacher Winslow; from the U. 8. Department of State, Frederic P. Bartlett, Alice M. McDiarmid, Murray 
Ross, and Bernard Wiesman; from the Bureau of the Budget, Walter Laves; from Ohio State Department 
of Industrial Relations, Richard Tobin; from the Puerto Rican Insurance Fund, Guillermo Atiles Moreu 
In charge of Senate Education and Labor Committee matters, Ethel Evans; Substitute Adviser, \illard 
Cass of the Department of Labor. 

Employers’ delegaie.—Je mes D. Zellerbach, Vice Chairman of the Governing Body ofthe ILO. A ivisers 
John Meade, M. M. Olander, Thomas R. Reid, Charles E. Shaw, and James Tanham. 

Workers’ delegate—Robert J. Watt, member of the Governing Body of the ILO. Advisers: C. L. Dar. 
ling, F. H. Fijozdal, V, 8. Gautier, J. C. Lewis, Jennie Matyas, Joseph P. McCurdy, and John L. Spalding 

Mary M. Cannon of the Department of Labor and Millard Kenestrick of the Department of State served 
as secretaries to the Delegation. 
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Labor Requirements in Southern Pine Lumber 
Production’ 


IN ORDER to determine the volume of employment required to 
produce the necessary materials for the present housing program, or 
for any other major construction activity, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is conducting a series of man-hour surveys in the basic building 
materials industries. The present study” analyzes the man-hours 
required to produce lumber in 1945-46 and discusses some of the 
factors affecting labor requirements in the southern pine region. 
This forest area embraces most of the lower South and derives its 
name from the species of trees predominant in the area. The lumber 
production of this vast area constitutes about a third of the total 
production of the country, which is expected to reach about 30 
billion board feet in 1946. 

It was found that a total of 41.2 man-hours of labor were required 
to produce 1,000 board feet of finished construction lumber in the 
southern pine region in 1945-46. This is a substantial increase from 
the 30.7 man-hours which, according to a previous Bureau study,’ 
were required in 1935, and lends some support to the statement fre- 
quently made that the task of meeting the huge current demand for 
lumber is complicated by a relatively low level of productivity. 


Processes and Characteristics of Industry 


Lumber is defined * as the product of the saw and planing mill not 
further manufactured than by sawing, resawing, crosscutting, passing 
lengthwise through a standard planing machine, and, for some pur- 
poses, through a matching machine or molder. 

The basic processes of lumber production are similar in all the 
forest regions of the country. The trees are felled, limbed, and 


! Prepared by Eugene J. Lowther and Roland V. Murray, under the direction of Brunswick A. Bagdon, 
in the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment. This study was made in cooperation 
with the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, the U. S. Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
and the Southern Pine Association. 

? This is the third study in the series and covers the first section of an industry-wide study of the lumber 
and allied building materials industries. The first study covered labor requirements in cement production 
and was summarized in the September 1946 Monthly Labor Review (p. 355); the second study covered 
labor requirements in the production and distribution of concrete masonry units and concrete pipe and was 
summarized in the November 1946 Monthly Labor Review (p. 681). 

* Labor Requirements in Lumber Production, 1937, in Monthly Labor Review, May 1937 (p. 1136). 
Reprinted as Serial No. R. 529. 

‘ Lumber: Simplified Practice Recommendation R16-39 (U. S. Department of Commerce, 1940). 
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bucked (cut into suitable lengths), and the resulting logs are skidded 
to a bunching site. The latter is equipped with a portable facility 
for loading the logs on some type of vehicle which transports ther 
to the sawmill. Here they are dumped into a log pond or yard from 
which they are carried as needed to the head saw, where they are 
reduced to boards, planks, or timbers of the desired thicknesses. 
This lumber is conveyed to the edgers and trimmers (special says 
for squaring edges and ends to the desired dimensions), and out to 
the ‘‘green chain” (conveyor leading from the last saw), where it js 
graded and sorted. It is then ready for seasoning (the reduction of 
the moisture content to increase strength and dimensional stability) 
in the dry kiln or seasoning yard. Finally, in the planing mill, the 
rough dry lumber is generally dressed smooth on two or more sur- 
faces, and, frequently, is further processed to produce tongue-and- 
groove or shiplap edges, or certain other standard workings. 

The nature of the southern pine timber stand has, however, imposed 
certain very marked characteristics on lumbering in the region. 
Timber in this area is generally second- or third-growth, and occurs 
principally in small, scattered tracts. These two facts account for 
the great numbers of small producers in the region, and the limited 
use of the heavy, highly mechanized equipment found in those sections 
of the country, particularly in the Pacific Northwest, where sawlog 
diameters are very large and timber growths are dense. The impor- 
tance of the small mill in the South is strikingly evident from figures 
presented in the most recent Census of Forest Products, which show 
that in 1944, mills sawing less than 1 million board feet a year 
accounted for 33 percent of all lumber produced in the South. In 
contrast, mills of this size accounted for only 3 percent of the total 
cut in the West, the other major producing area. Moreover, there 
is evidence that the importance of the small mill is increasing rather 
than declining, and that an abnormal increase took place during the 
war when the demand for lumber brought many individuals into the 
field. Thus, only 27 percent of the total production of the South 
in 1942 was cut by those mills sawing fewer than 1 million board 
feet, as compared with 33 percent in 1944. 

These small mills differ not only in size, but in basic type, from 
the larger mills. Generally speaking, a mill cutting fewer than a 
million board feet a year is of a portable type, operating in the midst 
of a small timber stand, and is readily movable to another stand when 
the supply of sawlogs has been exhausted. Such mills have no 
seasoning or planing facilities and produce solely rough green lumber. 
This has given rise to an important type of processing and marketing 
operation in the South—the concentration yard. Typically, these 
yards do no logging or primary sawing. Their entire production is 
developed from rough green lumber, purchased from “‘peckerwood” 
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mills* in the surrounding countryside, which they season, dress, and 
market. In 1940 it was estimated by the U. S. Forest Service that 
there were in the lower South about 500 of these concentration yards, 
and in addition more than 500 stationary sawmills which operated 
as concentration yards; the number of both types of operations has 
almost certainly grown since then. 

Thus, it is evident that southern lumbering falls into two distinct 
groups—the peckerwood-concentration yard combinations; and the 
stationary mills, which generally have their own seasoning and planing 
facilities. The latter frequently own or control their own timber 
tracts, which are normally managed on a sustained-yield basis, the 
amount of lumber cut each year being held in balance with the 
amount of growth. 


Scope and Method of Survey 


To obtain the data on which the current study is based, a Bureau 
representative visited 47 medium and large southern pine mills 
selected for survey through consultation with the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station and the Southern Pine Association. However, 
11 of these plants did not maintain suitable records for the purpose 
of this study, and 8 more were found unsuitable for inclusion for 
reasons such as specialization in other than lumber production and 
extreme irregularity of operation. The study is therefore based on 
data from 28 medium and large southern pine mills, a sample which 
leaves something to be desired particularly with respect to coverage 
among the small mills. The sample is, however, believed to be well- 
balanced with respect to geographic dispersal, types of operation 
and equipment, and variety of product. 

Man-hour information—from estimated rather than recorded 
figures—for some of the items needed was, in fact, obtained for about 
a dozen of the portable mills. This material is presented separately 
and is not included in the general averages. It is doubtful that data 
could be obtained for a representative sample of small mills, because 
the great number of these plants, the remote locations of many of 
them, and their frequent shifts of location make the problems of 
field coverage exceedingly difficult. More serious is the fact that only 
exceptional mills of this category maintain records of the type needed, 
and in these cases both management ability and equipment are likely 
to be well above the average for all small mills. 

The 28 plants surveyed were located in Alabama (3), Arkansas (5), 
Georgia (3), Louisiana (3), Mississippi (7), and Texas (7). The 
sample included 1 plant which, although it had a stationary sawmill 
in its yard, was at the time of the survey operating solely as a concen- 
tration yard, and 1 concentration yard which had facilities for this 
type of operation only. The total production in these 28 mills was 
* A term commonly used for the type of small portable mill desoribed. ‘ 
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at the rate of about 33 million board feet per month, and was dis. 
tributed by type of product approximately as follows: 








Percent of 

Production 
AD typus of peedmete oc cui ese. wise. cue oe 100. 0 
Rough green lumber - _-_ - -- gente vege rts papery Savbinatea aS 
Rough dry lumber-_-__- one se sR Ht OFS WO 11.4 
peemmnd Gamers. . ecu tad sas cagshiswapaieds .2. in a 18.0 
Center-matched and shiplapped lumber- ---_-__-______- > ast 2 
En eT ee eS ae “i4'} 2. 6 
Miscellaneous (including molding) and unspecified. _______- 10. 6 


1 Arranged approximately by degree of finish. 


At each plant, the field representative transcribed from operating 
statements and pay-roll records data relating the number of board 
feet processed to the number of man-hours worked, in each major 
department, in a period of normal operation during the latter par 
of 1945 or early in 1946. Obtaining separate production figures for 
each department was particularly necessary in this industry because 
of the frequent wide variation in quantities processed through the 
various operations of a mill within the same period. This was partly 
because of the introduction into the manufacturing process of material 
initially processed elsewhere (e. g., use of purchased logs or rough 
green lumber), and partly because of conditions which make it ex- 
pedient to process more material in one department than in anothe: 
(e. g., during unfavorable weather, logging production may be at a 
low level, while the sawmill is working out of a large supply of logs 
in the pond). 

Man-hour requirements per 1,000 board feet of production for each 
department were established by dividing the number of man-hours 
worked by the number of thousands of board feet processed. The 
sum of these average departmental requirements is the total processing 
requirement. 


Man-Hour Requirements, 1946 


The average man-hour requirements in 1946, by major process, in 
the production of lumber in the southern pine region, and the ranges 
in the sample plants surveyed, are presented below: 

Man-hour requirements per 1,000 


board feet of lumber processed 
Aper- Range in 

age sample plants 

AE Gpeveteems.... « - plliws din nen dhe ca} «eee 41.2 (#) 
meg 2 SLL Sit. A VOU POOL 21a J 14. 6 9. 5-19. 9 
Geevemeek |. Dos 15). incieaige be. .cei . 9. 5 6. 6-14. 2 
Penne as... Jad i clantmeitia- atarber 4 6.7 2. 5-10. 6 
I ed ee ae. 6. 4 1. 3-15. 0 
NE, U4 naib GaAs ode Mow COS tabs 2.3 0. 5— 6.2 
Administration and sales____._..._...____. 1.7 0.4- 4.4 


' It is not feasible to show ranges of total requirements because of the number of plants which do no 
perform all operations. 
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The total requirements figure of 41.2 man-hours represents the 
average number of man-hours required to produce 1,000 board feet 
of the planed-lumber items constituting the output of the sample 
mills in 1945-46. 

A quite different result is obtained, however, by the simpler method 
of relating total man-hours worked to total board feet of finished 
lumber produced, during a specified period. This method was used in 
a survey conducted by the Southern Pine Association, which obtained 
from a sample of 59 mills the total number of man-hours, excluding 
administrative, worked during the year 1945 and the first 6 months of 
1946, and the total number of board feet of production during the two 
periods, including that developed from purchased logs and rough green 
lumber. The total man-hour requirements per 1,000 board feet, 
obtained from these data by dividing the aggregate man-hours by the 
aggregate production, were 33.0 in 1945 and 34.8 in 1946. Tabulating 
the 1945-46 material collected by the Bureau in a similar manner gave 
an average of 33.7 man-hours, which is in reasonably good relation to 
the trade association’s figures, considering the differences between the 
twosamples. These averages, which are substantially lower than the 
39.5 man-hours (excluding administration) indicated in the above 
tabulation, represent the man-hour requirements for those operations, 
or parts of operations, performed by the sample mills. They do not 
represent over-all requirements for lumber production, since they do 
not include the hours of labor applied to purchased logs and purchased 
rough lumber before they reach those mills. 

As has been pointed out previously, it was not possible to obtain a 
sufficient amount of reliable data concerning requirements in the 
“peckerwood” operations. Some partially estimated figures were 
obtained, however, from several of these mills, all of which were sub- 
sidized by large-scale concentration plants. These figures indicated 
that the man-hours required for logging and sawing in these portable 
operations were 17.5 per 1,000 board feet, and that an additional 4.2 
man-hours were needed to haul that quantity of the rough green 
lumber to the concentration yard. These requirements, totaling 21.7 
man-hours, are roughly comparable to the 24.1 man-hours for logging 
and sawing shown above and emphasize the well-known fact that the 
efficiently operated portable mill offers certain advantages in opera- 
tions in the small, scattered tracts of timber characteristic of much of 
the South. Some of these are economies in transportation (it is 
cheaper to haul rough green lumber than logs), reductions in overhead, 
and an increase in general flexibility. 

However, it should be emphasized that these small-mill require- 
ments are based on data from a particularly efficient group of opera- 


* Concentration yards were omitted from both samples in arriving at the unit labor requirements by the 
method described in this paragraph. Inclusion of such plants would, of course, lower the averages still more, 
since all of the production of these mills is developed from the rough green stage. 
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tions. Most of them were equipped with electrically operated cay. 
riages and were powered by Diesel engines. All were under the clos 
supervision of parent companies which applied modern busines¢ 
methods to the integrated activity. It is therefore likely that require. 
ments in the more typical “‘peckerwood”’ mill average considerably 
higher than those shown above. . 


VARIATIONS BY PROCESS 


It will be noted that the foregoing tabulation shows a fairly wide 
range of requirements in each of the operations. Specific reasons fo; 
these plant-to-plant variations are discussed below, but a genera! 
observation to be borne in mind is that few other industries embrace 
as many variables affecting labor requirements as does the southern 
pine industry. These include not only the wide variety of products 
of these mills—from rough green lumber to such relatively highly 
processed planing-mill products as molding and flooring—but also 
extremes in production methods, from a rather primitive use of human 
and animal power in transportation to the use of the most moder 
types of straddle- and lift-trucks, automatic sorters, mechanical! 
unloaders, and other labor-saving machines. 

Logging.—Labor requirements in logging are primarily affected by 
natural factors; i. e., by the terrain of the area being cut over, by the 
character of the timber stand, and by weather conditions. (The 
undue effect of the latter factor was minimized by the selection of a 
period of normal operating conditions, but abnormally wet weather 
during the first half of 1946 in some southern areas had kept labor 
requirements for logging high during several months.) Thus, the 
felling and bucking of small scattered trees, the skidding of the logs 
over hilly ground or through thick underbrush, and the difficulty of 
getting a heavy logging truck from a marshy bunching site to a hard- 
surfaced road, all tend to increase logging requirements in certain of 
the operations surveyed. 

Moreover, these adverse natural conditions in some cases make it 
impractical for southern loggers to use certain improved methods 
employed elsewhere. For example, only one of the plants surveyed 
used portable power saws exclusively in the woods—handsaws and 
axes being almost universally used in felling, bucking, and limbing. 
About a third of the sample plants had experimented with powe! 
saws, but reportedly had found them too heavy for efficient use on the 
small, scattered trees and in the dense underbrush typical of most o! 
the areas. It may be, however, as some lumbermen believe, that 
failures with the power saws in these cases were caused primarily by 
the improper training of the woods crews in their use and maintenance. 

In this connection, it may be noteworthy that the logging operation 
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which showed the second lowest man-hour requirement (11.7) was 
the one that used power saws exclusively. 

The method of skidding the log from the stump to the loading area 
is also frequently determined by local conditions. Thus, although 
tractor skidding is generally most efficient, operators in hilly areas, 
as in Arkansas, have found mule and horse teams better adapted to 
the terrain, and in the bayou region of Mississippi and Louisiana, 
there is still some use of oxen. 

The logging railroad has largely passed from the picture in the 
South; the Southern Pine Association reports that 98 percent of its 
members’ logs are hauled to the mill by truck. Once a truckload of 
logs reaches the highway, there is little variation in requirements for 
the haul to the sawmill, except insofar as distance is concerned. 

Sawing.—The chief factors affecting man-hour requirements in the 
sawmill are the quality of the sawlog (the degrees of rot, crook, and 
taper existing), and its average diameter, the type of head-saw rig 
and other equipment, and the kind of lumber being sfwed. The in- 
fluence of the first item is discussed on page 950; at this point it need 
only be noted that as the size of the log decreases, the man-hour re- 
quirements increase markedly. Types of head-saw equipment which 
reduce labor requirements significantly are the “steam nigger’ (a 
mechanical arm which eliminates the work of 2 or more men in mov- 
ing the log on and off the carriage and turning it during sawing), and 
the electric set works (by means of which 1 man is able to replace 2 
or 3 in controlling the dogs and blocks which hold the log in proper 
position on the carriage during sawing). The gang saw, which re- 
duces a large cant or slabbed log to boards in a single operation, and 
which is an important factor in reducing man-hour requirements in 
some sections of the country (at some sacrifice of Jumber quality) is 
not often seen in the South. On the other hand, the resaw, which 
reduces relatively heavy boards produced by the head saw to desired 
thicknesses, is frequently encountered. The saving of labor in this 
resawing operation is not apparent to the layman who has not ob- 
served the actual operation of the primary sawing of the log. How- 
ever, the United States Forest Service has established that in the 
sawing of southern hardwood the addition of a resaw reduces total 
sawing time as much as 40 percent.’ 

The variation of sawing requirements with the type of lumber 
produced is readily apparent with respect to size, 1,000 board feet of 
2-inch boards requiring obviously about half the sawmill labor needed 
for the same quantity of 1-inch boards. What is not so apparent is 
the effect on labor requirements of ‘‘sawing for grade.’’ The increased 
work involved in the repeated movement of the log so as to secure the 


maximum amount of high-grade lumber is well illustrated, however, 
_e--——— 
"Effect of Resaw on Output of Single Band Mills in Southern Hardwoods (U. S. Forest Service, 1933). 
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by one of the mills included in the survey. The sawing requirement; 
in this mill were the second highest of the entire sample (13.3 hou 
per 1,000 board feet), despite its use of the most modern equipment 
including electric set works and band resaw. The explanation lies jy 
the emphasis which this firm, manufacturing a widely known “big 
mill’ product, places on quelity. 

Seasoning.—Contrary to popular opinion, the reputable southery 
mills are not merchandising large quantities of green lumber in order 
to meet the current unprecedented demand, and the labor require 
ments for seasoning are substantial (see page 949). Typically, all pine 
is kiln-dried for from 48 to 72 hours, and hardwood is air-dried fo; 
from 2 to 4 months (in some cases, particularly with the hardwoods. 
a combination of the two methods is used). With either method. 
however, the actual process of reducing the moisture content of the 
green lumber accounts for few man-hours, the greatest labor require- 
ments arising from the handling of the lumber in the yard. It is also, 
presumably, in this handling that the greatest variations in seasoning 
requirements occur. One phase of the handling problem is the move- 
ment of lumber about the yard, for which the equipment in the plants 
visited ranged from hand-pushed 2-wheel dollies to the most modern 
types of straddle- and lift-trucks. The use of the latter vehicles 
represents perhaps the greatest stride in the reduction of labor re- 
quirements that the industry has made in recent years. The straddle- 
truck is the more widely used. It is a high-bodied truck designed to 
straddle a uniform ‘‘package’’ of lumber, lift it off the ground, and 
carry it beneath the chassis rather than on it. At present, this equip- 
ment is found only in relatively few of the larger mills, but a number 
of the operators surveyed reported that it had been ordered. 

Another aspect of the handling operation is the stacking of lumber 
(for either kiln- or air-drying), which appears to be almost exclusively 
a hand process in the South. The sample mill with the highest 
seasoning requirements (10.6 man-hours per 1,000 board feet) air- 
dried its lumber by end-stacking for a month, followed by flat-stacking 
for a month, thus more than doubling its stacking 1equirements. 

Planing.—It will be noted that the range of man-hour requirements 
for planing is wider than that for any other operation. Over three- 
quarters of the plants surveyed, however, fell within a range of 2 
man-hours above or below the average requirement of 6.4 man-hours. 
The extreme cases represent actual but unusual planing-mill opera- 
tions. Lowest requirements (1.3) were found in a “mill”? which con- 
sisted of a single planer located in a shed adjacent to a railroad siding. 
Boards of a standardized size were fed from the surrounding drying 
yard into this planer and pushed by the following boards along ° 
trough leading out of the shed and into a boxcar. This operation 
represents the minimum of planing-mill processing—the mere dressing 
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of the board to the smooth surfaces required for most lumber uses. 
Qn the other hand, the planing mill requiring the maximum number 
of man-hours (15.0) was also the plant producing the widest variety 
of highly refined products, including packaged trim and hardwood 
fooring. This planing mill was composed of a battery of machines, 
including resaws and ripsaws, center- and end-matchers (for cutting 
tongue-and-groove joints in the edges and ends of the boards), molders, 
and sanders. 

Shipping.—With the current demand for lumber greater than the 
supply, shipping requirements generally do not include the operation 
of a “slick shed’’ (storage shed for dressed lumber), but represent 
chiefly the labor needed to move the lumber out of the planing mill 
and directly into a boxcar or truck. (Indeed, for this reason, planing 
mill and shipping labor were in several cases so closely related that it 
was not possible to separate them for the purposes of this study). 
On the whole, requirements for this department grouped closely about 
the average of 2.3 man-hours, three-quarters of the mills surveyed 
falling in a range of plus or minus 1 man-hour of this figure. 

Administration.—For the purposes of this study, administration 
was taken to include only the activities of the central office executive 
and clerical personnel. (Activities of departmental superintendents 
and foremen were included as indirect charges to the appropriate 
operation.) Except for the fact that sales-promotion activities were 
negligible—an expected result of today’s marketing conditions—the 
study developed little of interest in connection with requirements in 
administration. 


Comparison of Requirements, 1935 and 1946 


In 1935, the Bureau of Labor Statistics conducted a survey of labor 
requirements in the production of a number of building materials in 
the forest-products group, which included southern-pine planing-mill 
lumber. The figures developed in that study appear roughly com- 
parable to those obtained in the current survey. 


Man-hour require- Percent of 

ments per 1,000 change, 
board feet 1935 to 1948 

1935} 1945 

eS fi ein dl. da Scene ees ak bBe ae ee 41.2 +34 
Logging ______- ‘3 10. 9 14. 6 +34 
Sawmill______ eo 7 26.0 9. 5 + 58 
Seasoning ____- tots . 24.8 6. 7 + 40 
Planing mill________- , pe 24.5 6. 4 + 42 
IE SE , , 2. 5 2.3 -8 
Selling and administration __- ms pays 2.0 1.7 -15 


' Labor Requirements in Lumber Production, in Monthly Labor Review, May 1937 (p. 1136). 
? For comperability with the current report, a separate item of 0.4 hour of “miscellaneous manufacturing 
labor” was distributed among the indicated operations. 
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The total requirements show a sharp increase (34 percent) over thy 
11-year period, and all departments, except shipping and administrg. 
tion, required a substantially greater number of man-hours per | (00) 
board feet in 1946 than in 1935. It is believed that these figures oy, 
the whole reflect with fair accuracy the direction and magnitude of 
changes in labor requirements during the period covered, but cautioy 
should be used in applying these percentages to specific problems 
The relatively small samples on which both surveys were based, the 
fact that the samples were not identical, and the differences in the 
methods used, all impose limitations on exact comparison betwee) 
the findings. 

Factors entering into the increase in man-hour requirements since 
1935 are of two classes, representing (1) conditions of a permanent or 
semipermanent nature and (2) purely temporary conditions arising 
from the excessive postwar demand for construction materials. Un- 
fortunately, the nature of the data does not permit measurement of 
the influence of individual factors—they can only be listed and dis. 
cussed. 

One of the long-range factors involves variations in the average size 
of the sawlog. The U.S. Forest Service has established through a 
series of time studies that man-hours required to produce 1,000 board 
feet of lumber decrease sharply as the size of the log increases (until 
very large sizes of logs are reached), as the following table indicates: 


Labor Requirements in Logging and Milling Pine Lumber, by Tree Size, 1935 ' 





Man-hour requirements per 1,000 board feet 
Tree diameter (breast high) n a 
Logging | Sawing | Supervision Total 
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1 Condensed from table 1, p. 3, Pay a= ey Small Mills in Wartime’’, U. S. Forest Service, 1943. 

? The substantially lower average logging requirements: shown in this table as compared to the logging 
averages shown for both 1946 and 1935 (p. —) result primarily from the fact that the above data are based op 
smal] mill operations, in which log hauling requirements are at a minimum. 


According to informed opinion, the average diameter of sawlogs in 
the south has decreased perhaps 3 inches over the period between the 
two surveys. This factor alone could account for an increase of 2 or 
3 hours in the logging and sawing operations. (Subsequent opera- 
tions would be affected by this factor only to the extent that the out- 
put from smaller logs might involve a higher percentage of smaller 
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hoards.) Moreover, these estimates of increases in labor require- 
ments with decreases in tree size probably understate this factor, 
since recent surveys by the U. S. Forest Service indicate that the 
average volume of trees of similar diameter is less today than 10 
years ago, Owing to increased taper and other growth characteristics. 
~ A second long-term element in increased requirements involves the 
migration of experienced workers from the lumber industry to higher- 
paying war industries. It is generally believed that many of these 
workers have no intention of returning to their former occupations. 
One of the larger mills in the current survey reported that half of the 
Negro families of the mill village had been lost through migration to 
the northern war plants, and that none were expected to return. 
Industry opinion is that the more resourceful and more capable 
workers make up the greater part of those migrating to localities 
offering better wage opportunities. It would seem that a stable 
supply of workers in this part of the lumber industry is difficult to 
maintain in competition with industries having better working condi- 
tions and paying higher wages. The present situation with respect 
to wages is illustrated by the Bureau’s earnings tabulations for April 
1946, a month during which much of the labor requirements data 
were collected. These indicate that whereas the national average of 
hourly earnings in durable-goods manufacturing was $1.13, the 
average in sawmills and logging camps was 83 cents for the entire 
country and 65 ° cents for the southern pine region. 

One of the temporary conditions responsible for the increase in 
man-hour requirements is linked to this difficulty of obtaining skilled, 
reliable iabor. It is the current policy in some mills not to lay off a 
valued worker during “down” or slack periods (caused by break-downs, 
shortages of logs due to adverse weather, etc.), but to maintain him 
on the pay roll to dissuade him from seeking another job. The effect 
of these “idle hours’ on labor requirements may be considerable in 
some cases. Thus, the sample mill with the highest over-all require- 
ments (58.4 man-hours per 1,000 board feet, as compared with an 
average of 41.2 for all mills surveyed) expressly gave this as the 
reason for its high ratio of man-hours to production. 

The second factor temporarily increasing unit man-hours was the 
current practice in most southern pine mills of processing the hard- 
woods which occur intermixed with the pine stands. These hard- 
woods had not been previously considered merchantable, since they 
were of too low a grade for furniture and flooring and too hard for 
construction purposes. The heavy demand for lumber made it 
temporarily profitable to market this material. Thus, hardwood 
constituted about 22 percent of the total production of the mills sur- 








* Since this average is based principally on data from the larger stationary mills, it is believed that it 
somewhat overstates average earnings for the entire industry in this area. 
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veyed. Not all of this was of the low-grade type, however. Ty, 
mills, in which hardwoods accounted for 29 percent of production 
normally manufacture a higher grade of hardwood lumber, but coy|q 
not segregate their pine- from their hardwood-processing requirements 

There is little doubt in the minds of practical lumbermen that hard. 

wood requires more man-hours of processing than pine, although the 
statistical data supporting this view are scanty. Surveys have beer, 
made * which tend to establish records of higher requirements fo; 
southern hardwood, but these have compared processing hours in the 
true Delta hardwood area with those in the pine area, which is not ay 
entirely satisfactory comparison for the present purposes. None of 
the mills in the current survey maintained separate hardwood man. 
hour records, although 1 of the 2 mills producing a high grade of 
hardwood had maintained such records up to 1942. Its records for 
1942 indicated that logging required 15.1 hours per 1,000 board feet for 
hardwood as against 11.2 for pe. These figures reflect the difficulty 
of skidding and hauling the heavier hardwood log over the more 
difficult terrain where these woods generally occur, as well as that of 
cutting the denser wood. The requirements for milling, which 
apparently includes sawing, seasoning, and planing, were 31.7 hours 
for hardwood and 28.6 for pine. 

To offset all these factors tending to increase labor requirements 
over the 1l-year period, there were few, if any, which tended to 
decrease them. Widespread use of the newer types of equipment 
might have had this effect, but their adoption was discouraged by 
the relatively low wage rates which have prevailed in the South, and 
by the type of timber stands. Several of the operators interviewed 
predicted, however, that rising minimum-wage rates would force the 
mills to lower their costs through use of the new mechanized devices. 

In the two departments shipping and administration, unit man- 
hour requirements decreased slightly over the ll-year period. It 
is believed that both of these decreases are attributable to the fact 
that fewer functions are currently performed in these departments 
than under normal conditions. As previously pointed out, shipping 
today consists essentially of moving lumber out of the planing mill 
and into a waiting freight car or truck. As to administration require- 
ments, while the 1935 figures were obtained from firms employing a 
full selling staff, none of the mills in the current survey reported any 
activity of this nature. 





* For example, Primary Wood Products Industry in the Lower South (U. S. Forest Service, 1%), 
pp. 17-18; and the 1935 requirements study by the Bureau, previously referred to. 
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Supplementary Requirements 


One of the purposes of this series of studies is to estimate the total 
number of man-hours of labor represented by a unit of the specified 
building material delivered and ready for use on the construction site. 
This estimation of over-all requirements is simplified in the case of 
southern pine lumber production by the nature of the industry. 
Since it is a basic extractive industry, there are no requirements to be 
added for raw-material production. (A considerable variety of such 
materials as lubricating oils and greases, lumber-treating chemicals, 
etc., are consumed in the production of lumber, but no allowance 
has been made for such items, nor for the depreciation of machinery, 
in these studies.) Again, power requirements, which represent a 
substantial portion of total requirements in some industries, are 
negligible in the pine-lumber area, because practically all the fuel 
used to fire the boilers in the mills studied was sawmill waste in the 
form of slabs, trimmings, and edgings. This, indeed, was the only 
use to which waste material was put in the sample plants, with the 
exception of a negligible local sale of waste lumber for firewood. 
None of these plants engaged in the manufacture of such byproducts 
as lath, wood flour, or briquettes, which have reputedly been found 
profitable by some operators. 

The data necessary for estimating roughly the man-hours required 
to transport 1,000 board feet of lumber from the mill to the construc- 
tion site are available in Bureau publications. A study of require- 
ments in the rail transportation of construction materials ® developed 
that the average haul of a ton of lumber required 3.8 man-hours of 
labor. The transportation of 1,000 board feet of southern pine lumber, 
which weighs about 1% tons, therefore requires about 5.7 man-hours. 
An additional 1.5 '! man-hours are estimated to be required to haul 
1,000 board feet from the terminal to the construction site. The 
over-all transportation requirements are thus in the neighborhood 
of 7.2 man-hours, without accounting for possible handling at various 
merchandising levels. Conservatively, then, it may be estimated 
that 1,000 board feet of southern pine lumber delivered on a job site 
represents a labor input of 48.4 man-hours. 





“See Monthly I.abor Review, October 1937 (p. 846), Labor Requirements in Rail Transportation of 
Construction Materials (also reprinted as BLS Serial No. R. 637). 
“See Monthly Labor Review, May 1937 (p. 1135), Labor Requirements in Lumber Production (also 


reprinted as BLS Serial No. R. 529). 
. 




























Wage and Hour Statistics 


PRPPPIIIILIIOPIS OPORTO +O, 


Wage Structure of the Hosiery Industry, January 1946: 


IN JANUARY 1946, plant workers in full-fashioned hosiery mills 
averaged 97 cents an hour, exclusive of premium pay for overtime and 
night work; in seamless (circular knit) hosiery mills, the average was 
63 cents. The wage differential between the two branches of the 
industry reflects dissimilarities in manufacturing processes, skill re- 
quirements of the labor force, value of product, mill location, and 
unionization. In both, earnings of the majority of the mill workers 
are based on piece-rate scales. 

Women’s full-fashioned hosiery, produced on costly and complicated 
knitting machines, was made principally from silk before the war: 
rayon was the wartime substitute. Since September 1945, nylon has 
been available in increasing quantities and three-fifths of the mills 
studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in January 1946 reported 
nylon hosiery as their major product.? As nylon yarn becomes more 
plentiful, this proportion will probably increase and affect wage levels 
to some extent. This study showed that nylon hosiery workers 
averaged about 10 percent more pay an hour than those making 
rayon stockings. 

Seamless hosiery mills, specializing in men’s and children’s hosiery 
although some make women’s hosiery, use cotton yarns predomi- 
nantly. Earnings of plant workers making women’s seamless hosiery 
were the highest in most occupations, and earnings in children’s 
hosiery were the lowest. 








! This report was prepared by Hilda W. Callaway of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. Detailed 
information on wages may be obtained from a mimeographed report: Wage Structure—Hosiery, 146. 
Wage statistics, by locality, are available in the Bureau’s regional offices. 

? Altogether 393 representative mills employing 64,250 workers were surveyed, or nearly one-half of the 
mills with 8 or more employees representing 58 percent of the employment in the entire industry and in each 
branch. The number of full-fashioned and seamless hosiery mills studied was 187 and 206, respective) 
Those mills which produced both full-fashioned and seamless hosiery were tabulated according to major 
product. Similarly, independent dyeing and finishing hosiery mills were also included in the study. 
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Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Straight-time average hourly earnings® of full-fashioned hosiery 
mill workers (97 cents) exceeded those in many other consumer 
voods industries in January 1946. Men, comprising over two-fifths 
of the mill workers, averaged $1.24 an hour, or 59 percent more than 
women plant workers (78 cents). Few of the women and 1 out of 
every 7 men earned over $1.70 an hour. At the lower end of the wage 
scale, only an eighth of the men compared to more than a third of 
the women averaged less than 65 cents an hour (table 1). 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN_,WAGE LEVELS 


There is a scatte1 ing of mills in other regions but the Middle Atlantic 
States and southeast each account for about 40 percent of all mill 
workers in the indus ry and therefore determine the national wage 
pattern. Average hourly earnings in the Middle Atlantic States were 
11 percent above the nations] average of 97 cents; in the Southeast 
they were 9 percent below that: level. 


laste 1.—Percentage Distribution of All Plant Workers in Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Vills by Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings,' Selected Regions, January 1946 





|} 
Middle 


(verage hourly earnings | United — | South- ||Average hourly earnings | United | Atlan- | South- 
(cents) States? | - tie | east (cents) States? | * tle : east 
Under 45.0 2.4 0.5 4.4 135.0-139.9 2.4 2.9 2. 2 
45.0-49.9 2.2 1.0 3.6 140.0-144.9 2.0 2.4 2.0 
30.0-54.9 4.8 1.7 6.4 145.0-149.9 1.9 2.3 1.6 
55.0-59.9 8.6 7.9 9.5 150.0-159.9 3.0 3.8 | 2.0 
60.0-64.9_ . 6. 6 4.6 9.1 160.0-169.9 2.7 3.4 19 
§5.0-49.9 _ 6.8 5.5 8.1 170.0-179.9 2. 1 a7@ 1.3 
70.0-74.9- 5.4 4.4 6.7 180.0-189.9 1.6 Ss 8 
75.0-79.9_ _ __ 5.5 5.1 5.6 190.0-199.9 1.0 1.6 4 
80.0-84.9 __ 5.4 5.9 4.7 200.0-209.9 - + a 1.2 ae 
85.0-89.9 4.3 4.8 3.4 210.0-219.9 -:) 9 a 
90.0-94.9 4.1 4.6 3.3 220.0-229.9 o .6 vl 
95.0-99.9.___ 4.0 4.8 3.2 || 230.0-239.9 .2 . (3 
100.0-104.9 4.0 4.1 3.8 240.0-249.9 _ _ i 3 (3) 
105.0-109.9 3.3 4.0 2.7 || 250.0-and over. 3 7 (3 
110.0-114.9 3.3 3.8 3.0 — —__——|] — 
115.0-119.9 2.6 3. 1 2.3 Total____- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
120.0-124.9 2. 8 2.9 2.8 <= | => =— 
125.0-129.9 2.6 3.0 2.5 | Average hourly earnings'| $0. 97 $1. 08 $0. 88 
130.0-134.9 25 3.1 2.3 | Total number of workers_| 56,450 | 22, 425 22, 725 





! Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
? Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately. 
3 Less than . 05 of 1 percent. 





The figures presented exclude premium overtime, shift differentials, and nonincentive bonuses (such as 
Christmas and profit-sharing) but include cost-of-living bonuses. In addition, earnings of inexperienced 
beginners, apprentices, and handicapped plant workers are included in the over-all averages and distribu- 
tions but excluded from the occupational data; administrative, professional, and executive personnel were 
omitted entirely from the study. Field representatives of the Bureau obtained the data from January 
1946 pay rolls and other related records of the cooperating hosiery mills. Estimated employment on all 
shifts in hosiery mills with 8 or more employees is shown, instead of employment in the mills actually 
Studied. 
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Middle Atlantic hosiery mills are concentrated in two relatively 
high wage areas—Philadelphia and Reading—and a few are scatte red 
in other localities of Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey 
Competition for labor in this region is generally greater than in the 
Southeast where such comparatively low-wage industries as textiles 
and furniture are among the major bidders. As a result, there arp 
marked differences in earnings between the two regions. Hourly 
earnings of men single-unit knitters, for example, were 27 percent 
higher in Middle Atlantic hosiery mills than in the Southeast; similarly 
women seamers averaged 26 percent more and folders and boxers |; 
percent more in the former region. The over-all averages shown 
below illustrate the differences between the key wage areas in January 
1946, as well as the differences in earnings of men and women. 


Average hourly earnings 


Middle Atlantic: Total Men Women 
Philadelphia - _- ‘pia <i ates ta $1. 13 $1. 42 $0. 91 
Reading __- = : 1.13 1. 41 . 87 

Southeast: 

Charlotte_-___- : E fee Pi 1. 00 1. 33 . 79 
Winston-Salem__-___. Pv Mapeays . 97 1. 21 . 78 
Chattanooga_._________- SS 1. 25 . 69 
Statesville__._____ _ . 80 1. 03 . 67 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN WAGE LEVELS 


Essentially, the difference between men’s and women’s earnings 
resulted from the concentration of the former (about three-fifths) in 
skilled knitting occupations, such as footers, leggers, and single-unit 
and backrack-converted-machine knitters. In these knitting opers- 
tions, men’s earnings varied from $1.17 to $1.86, depending on the 
number of machine sections handled and the gauge of the hosiery. 
The installation of the single-unit type machine in recent years, 
coupled with the manpower shortage during the war, stimulated the 
employment of women as knitters. However, the number of women 
employed in this group of occupations was still comparatively small in 
January 1946. Earnings of both men and women knitters (as shown 
in table 2) were far above those of workers employed in the other key 
occupations, except for fully experienced machine adjusters and fixers 
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ie 2.—Straight-Time Average Hourl ings ' in Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
oa yy Occupation and Sex, Selected Regions, January 1946 



































es | | 
United States ? | Middle Atlantic | Southeast 
Occupation and sex Number! Average Number! Average Number| : Average 
of | hourly of hourly of hourly 
workers | earnings workers |earnings | workers | earnings 
Men 
\djusters and fixers, knitting machines: 
Over 4 years experience = 4 ES Se 700 $1. 52 210 $1. 58 356 $1. 50 
\der 4 years’ experience___- 102 1.17 30 1, 22 57 1.14 
\djusters and fixers, looping and seaming 4 
mach ines, over 4 years’ experience ____.______- 147 | 1, 22 46 1. 20 7 1, 23 
Roarders, machine ______________- es TORRES BY 1, 07 | 590 1.14 468 7 
Carpenters, maintenance __-...._..........--.--. 57 | . 98 | 24 1.01 13 -&4 
Dyeing-machine tenders, hosiery ------ - -- SE ae. 271 | . 80 108 . 86 105 71 
Ele ectricians, Re ae eee 96 | 1. 06 40 1.00 25 1.10 
tors... -- ------------------- as. ES <b Sees 473 | 60 142 . 65 226 - 55 
Knitters, footer iennicsidh een tn nannsestinia diane: detacnettiantaniatil 1, 343 | 1. 54 510 1.73 511 1, 28 
‘24 sections or less, below 45 gauge. Pees 462 1.31 142 1, 55 223 1, 20 
24 sections or less, 45 gauge and up- a 416 1. 53 158 1, 65 150 1. 31 
%* and 28 sections, below 45 gauge __-_- o 81 1, 68 50 1. 80 24 1. 43 
6 and 28 sections, 45 gauge and up________- 175 1.71 80 1, 82 50 1. 38 
Over 28 sections, 45 gauge and up_-_---._---- 209 1, 86 80 2. 06 64 1, 40 
i CO ee a f 4,715 1.34] 1,632 1,42 2, 058 1, 24 
24 sections or less, below 45  ——_——aas 2 1, 670 1,17 672 1, 28 699 1.09 
24 sections or less, 45 gauge and up--------- 2, 025 1. 38 826 1,45 753 1. 26 
26 and 28 sections, 45 gauge and up___--_----. 727 1, 49 102 2. 02 398 1, 29 
Over 28 sections, 45 gauge and up_-_--_----- . 293 1, 64 32 3. 208 1. 58 
Knitters, single-unit and backrack._._...____--- 9, 540 | 1, 47 4, 67: 1, 62 3, 620 1, 28 
Machinists, maintenance aes Ante oa aes! 137 1.10 62 1.02 35 1.17 
Maintenance men, general utility- ee ee 132 . 89 42 . 96 51 . 87 
Mechanics, maintenance __------- ; hate 58 1.12 30 1.10. 11 1.03 
Stock clerks... _- ae a ae ee 176 | .73 90 .71 29 AY 
WI oo noha so en skchkoacnds £.. 76 .79 36 88 24 68 
hl SS oT 240 . 65 | 60 . 68 146 63 
Wi pihin dt acnanndnneonaconenm wal 628 | . 59 | 264 . 59 239 . 56 
Working foremen, proce ssing departme ~* eS 223 1, 20 72 1. 19 | 86 1.17 
Women 
Boarders, machine__......_..._.- Pains 1, 877 . 94 | 636 | 1.08 | 751 82 
Ue Ss ae | 1,345 | - 76 | 598 | . 82 | 465 | 71 
Inspectors, hosiery.-_-_--__- : a he EI 2, 473 | ou 896 | .77 1, 194 . 68 
pe . 2 er eae sl a eT 85 | . 57 | 20 | 61 46 54 
Knitters, legger: | 
24 sections or Jess, below 45 gauge_-..__._...| 166 | 91 10 1. 26 | 100 97 
Knitters, single-unit and backrack- oa 705 1. 06 68 | 1.44 523 1.06 
Loopers, toe only: | 
Over 1 year’s experience : oe 1, 497 82 430 91 7 78 
Under 1 year’s experience 128 | 56 32 | . 62 | 7 55 
Loopers, toe and heel: 
Over 1 year’s experience --| 1,565 . 81 790 | . 87 536 | 71 
Under 1 year’s experience 186 . 60 108 . 67 | 70 | . 48 
Menders, hand... ._.. ssbewnine .-| 2,182) .78| 914] .85] 840 . 69 
Pairers___. ee Ee cine tec anebedoce Tae . 87 R58 | . 92 582 . 80 
eamers a oe a OE eR 5, 328 83 | 2,174 | .92| 2,275 .73 
Sompine. ee ee OO ie eee 410 | 71 218 ta | 153 . 68 
EEE PS aS Sy a Fe 196 | . 64 108 . 65 | 54 . 62 
i SE | 3,817 | . 83 1, 356 94 1, 590 | .70 
Wo king foremen, proce ssing de partments. -_--- 242 81 78 86 106 | 76 





' Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
? Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately. 


VARIATION BY UNIONIZATION, SIZE OF MILL, AND SIZE OF COMMUNITY 
In the Middle Atlantic region, the earnings of men and women in 


union mills (employing 62 percent of the workers) were 1 and 2 
percent higher, respectively, than in nonunion mills. In the South- 


east, where only 19 percent of the workers were under union contracts, 


the organized sector of men averaged 3 percent more and the women 
| percent less than those in nonunion mills. 
With few exceptions, workers in the largest mills (over 250 em- 
ployees) showed a distinct wage advantage. For example, single- 
722250—46——8 
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unit knitters (an important occupational group) averaged $1.60 j, 
the largest mills; $1.40 in mills with 8 to 50 workers; and only $1.3; 
in the intermediate size group. 

Size of community also showed a marked correlation with wag» 
levels. To illustrate, on a national basis hourly earnings of singlp. 
unit knitters (men) averaged $1.26 in the towns under 25,000 popu- 
lation ; $1.68 in the cities of over 100,000 population; and $1.41 in cities 
of intermediate size. The Middle Atlantic region followed thp 
national pattern fairly closely. In the Southeast, the highest earn. 
ings were most frequently observed in cities with 25,000 to 100.009 
population; Charlotte and Winston-Salem, with hourly earnings 
averaging $1.00 and 97 cents, respectively, fall within this class. — 

WAGE AND RELATED PRACTICES 


In January 1946, the 40-hour work schedule was the most prevalent: 
longer hours for men (usually 45, 48, or 50) were in effect in about two- 
fifths of the mills studied. Scheduled hours in excess of 40 for women 
were reported by about a fourth of the mills, with the greatest propor- 
tion in the Southeast. Extra shift operations were also reported by 
164 out of 187 mills. The differential for second-shift workers (paid 
by less than half of the mills with extra shifts) was generally 5 cents, 
added to the hourly rate of first-shift workers. 

About a third of the mills (including a larger proportion of those in 
the Southeast than in the Middle Atlantic States) gave plant workers 
a bonus, usually at Christmas time. When averaged over all plant 
workers in the industry, such nonproduction bonuses added less than 
one-half of 1 cent to the workers’ hourly pay. In the important 
Philadelphia area, only 7 of the 25 mills studied granted bonuses in 
contrast with 10 of the 13 mills studied in the Winston-Salem area. 
The amount paid to all plant workers in the latter area averaged |.| 
cents an hour as compared to two-tenths of 1 cent in Philadelphia. 

Similarly, insurance and pension plans were more prevalent in South- 
eastern than in the Middle Atlantic mills. Health and life insurance 
were most common. With respect to paid vacations, the regional 
positions were reversed. Less than half of the Southeastern hosiery 
mills and over four-fifths of those in the Middle Atlantic area granted 
paid vacations (usually 1 week) to their plant workers. To some 
extent, this reflects the more extensive unionization in the Middle 
Atlantic mills, as paid vacations have become a standard feature of 
union agreements. 


Seamless Hosiery 


In contrast with the full-fashioned branch of the industry, straight- 
time average hourly earnings of seamless hosiery workers were 
extremely low—58 cents for women and 75 cents for men. The met 
averaged 3 cents less an hour than women in full-fashioned mills. 
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The lower level of skill, the predominance of women (almost three- 
fourths of the total), and concentration in the Southeast are impor- 
‘ant factors accounting for lower earnings in the seamless branch than 
in the full-fashioned branch of the industry. 
REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN WAGE LEVELS 

Seamless hosiery mills are concentrated in the Southeastern States. 
All but 28 percent of the industry’s workers were in southern mills; 
the Middle Atlantic region accounted for 13 percent and the Border 
States for 8 percent. Relatively few mills were in New England, the 
(reat Lakes area, and the Southwest. 
[apie 3.—Percentage Distribution of All Plant Workers in Seamless Hosiery Mills by 

Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings, Selected Regions, January 1946 











ite : ' , 

Average hourly earnings ot Poe —— Southeast 

] 
nder 35.0 cents (3) (*) (3) (3 
5,0-37.4 cents__-- 0.5 | 1.1 0.5 
7.5-39.9 cents ol (3) .2 | =e 
).0-42.4 cents 10. 5 3. § 19.9 11.4 
12.5-44.9 cents 2.6 2. 1 3.9 ye 
45.0447.4 cents 5.8 | 3.3 8.5 | 6. 2 
{7.5-49.9 cents 3. 6 1.8 6.4 | 3.6 
*).0-52.4 cents 10. 5 | 8.4 | 12.0 | 10.3 
§2.5-54.9 cents 1.7 | 3.7 | 5.8 4.8 
55.0-57.4 cents 7.6 | 14. 2 | 6.1 6.9 
§7.5-59.9 cents _-- ' 5.3 | 4.5 5.0 5.6 
()-62.4 cents 6.2 6. 0 5.0 | 6.1 
2.5-64.9 cents 4.4 | 4.7 1.0 | 4.4 
5.0-67.4 cents 5.1 5.7 | 3.4 | 5.0 
7.5-69.9 cents 3.5 | 4.4 | 2.2 | 3.4 
70.0-74.9 cents 7.0 | 10.9 | 3.4 | 6.5 
75.0-79.9 cents 6.1 | 7.1 | 3.0 | 6.2 
¥).0-84.9 cents 5.2 5.5 | 2.6 5.4 
55.0-89.9 cents 2.8 | 3.1 | 1.3 2.9 
40.0-94.9 cents 2.1 2.9 1.8 1.8 
45.0-99.9 cents. 1.3 1.8 | 1.0 1.1 
100.0-109.9 cents 2.4 2.8 | 1.2 2.2 
110.0-119.9 cents _- 1.4 2.0 | ao 1.2 
120.0-129.9 cents _- 6 int .5 5 
130.0-139.9 cents - .4 3 se 5 
140.0-149.9 cents - el + 2 ‘a 
150.0-159.9 cents al . 2.1 a 1 
160.0 cents and over ai a 3 (3) 

100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 

Average hourly earnings!..._......._.--- RENE Ten he $0. 63 $0. 67 $0. 57 | $0. 62 
Total number of workers____.._...__-_-- cate tee 51, 800 | 6. 625 4, 175 | 37, 675 





| Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
? Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately. 
Less than .05 of 1 percent. 


Regionally and occupationally, earnings varied little from the na- 
tional pattern. The Middie Atlantic region, as indicated below, 
tended to pay higher wages than any other area, and frequently earn- 
ings in the Border States were below those in the Southeast. 


Average hourly earnings 


Middle Atlantic: Total Men Women 
SE a ae a $0. 69 $0. 86 $0. 65 
CE ot 5 a wien ecuonathb and Sboneeam a aan re . 62 

Southeast: 

Winston-Salem me . 69 . 79 . 64 
Chattanooga ; mcbhited’ . 63 .4e . 67 
Knoxville ; meet yale Bn . 58 . 69 . 54 


Statesville-Hickory _____.____-_--- See. a . 73 . 55 
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OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN WAGE LEVELS VAI 
The great majority of women (71 percent) as against 38 percen; The § 
of the men averaged less than 65 cents an hour in January 1945 J the full 
Only 1 percent of the women compared to 16 percent of the men ha¢ operatil 
earnings of $1.00 or more. Even when employed in the same occy. 9 about a 
pation, men usually had a wage advantage over women, varying from J ynion ¥ 
8 to 50 percent; transfer knitters, alone of all the occupational groups full-fasl 
studied, showed the same average earnings of 60 cents an hour fo; § whole V 
both sexes (tables 3 and 4). Half 
workers 
TaBLe 4.—Straight-Time Ave tw Soke Earnings ' in Seamless Hosiery Mills, F i 
by pation and Selected Regions, January 1946 less. 
largest 
United Middle Border . for a fe 
States ? Atlantic States aes 
= In m 
Occupation and sex = : ; OF 
Num- rs Num- ~¥ Num. Aver-| num. | Aver of 25,06 
ro ro rly} ber 0 ber of |,“ 
work- png work- a work. | hourls work- 7 — up to 
ors | ings | “* | ings | %* | ings | © | ings (less th 
politan 
Men . 
less in. 
Adjusters and fixers, knitting machines: 
Over 4 years’ experience____......_...--- 2,381 | $0.99 275 | $1.02 140 | $0.93 | 1,831 $0, & 
Under 4 years’ experience__________.___- 456 . 80 42 91 63 . 79 337 " 
Adjusters and fixers, looping and seaming . 
machines: As 
Over 4 years’ experience. -_..........-.- 193 289 41 . 94 12; .89 135 8 . 
Under 4 years’ experience._..___......-- 53 .79 6] ©@ 4} @ 43 78 seamle: 
Boarders, machine ____________-- » SD ie cont .72 135 .79 134 .69 | 2,065 ib 
Dyeing-machine tenders, hosiery. ....__.._. 376 . 64 31 . 82 36 . 60 297 of the 1 
Janitors _. * ~F : Sas 327 . 54 16; .59 19 . 47 275 i 
Knitters, automatic... --------_- 1,491 71 46) .82 30 | .65 | 1,380 of the 
ee ee Oo ee 85 | a 3} @ 43 
Knitters, Be a ee 228 . 64 30 . 67 17 . 55 72 extra § 
Knitters, string______. 151 . 67 29 . 85 23 . 51 04 ’ 
Knitters, transfer______- 108 | .60 10} .67 11 . 67 87 . Only 3 
Machinists, maintenance _- 45 . 96 4 (3) 1; ( 26 8 . 
Maintenance men, general utility_____-___ -_ 135 . 81 19 . 93 2 | @) | 89 cents C 
RRS EERIE SS EEE 176 . 62 re 15 . 58 136 
SE hints canhabtecacdabhae}dede 106 . 64 16 | .77 6} @ 80 Ovel 
Truckers, hand 265 . 57 17 | 59 32 . 51 186 
| | TT ISrassenrreeeoner . 4 1. : the ful 
Working foremen, processing departments __ ; 4) ¢ 
| usually 
Women ‘ d t 
stl 
PE, MERE, <cuceney = can<pocpere ocean : ; .é ‘ ” - 
GE hn dcenbsbanie ‘ . 886 . 55 118 . 57 78 . 48 679 twice © 
I CD... « wen nccencossbeeeesuhen 1, 730 . 60 330 60) 156 . 50 | 1,155 
Hemmers.. 924 . 60 234 . 65 27 .57| 625 : Alth 
Inspectors, hosiery _ 2, 695 . 58 242 . 57 199 .52 | 2,134 ‘ . 
DOTA Cs. 2, cit h sacdihdedackpsle : widest 
Knitters, automatic. _- , heen ose . WE . : , ( 
) NF Rennes 61 | .63 6; © 2} @ 53 less he 
Knitters, rib whe 399 . 59 162 65 | 31 54) 185 
Knitters, string_......___. 757} .62| 217] .71) 120) .55| 389 all of 
Knitters, transfer _- 3, 554 . 60 608 .65 | 324 . 55 | 2, 466 
Loopers: | | | ‘a health 
Over 1 year’s experience_--._........-..-..- 7, 753 .62 | 1,058 | . 67 599 .52 | 5, 676 62 
Under 1 year’s experience _____________- 1, 238 | . 46 132/ .52/ 115] .43] 887 4 
Fe -| 1,487} .57| 202 . 0 102 .49 | 1,011 if 
2 es FT Le . 60 102 . 58 | 1,741 
I Mh ioc snndihabikenc.-nncsas | 804; .50/) | 58 61, .49| 596 
ESET a ee” - 130 . 55 | 9; 11 . 61 105 
, SRR || PQ 67 | . 53 8 | (3) | 5| @ | 40 
Working foremen, processing departments_.-- 236 | . 66 | 58 | . 70 10; .64| 143 





2 Includes 





| Excludes | vagy pay for overtime and night work. 
ta for other regions in addition to those shown separately. 
+ Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 
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WAGE AND HOUR STATISTICS 961 
VARIATION BY UNIONIZATION, SIZE OF MILL, AND SIZE OF COMMUNITY 


The seamless hosiery industry was less extensively unionized than 
the full-fashioned branch. About an eighth of the mills studied were 
operating under union agreements in January 1946; they employed 
about a sixth of all workers.in the industry. Though few in number, 
ynion workers had a greater wage advantage in seamless than in 
fyll-fashioned hosiery mills. The differential for the industry as a 
whole was 6 percent; in the Southeast alone, it was 10 percent. 

Half of the seamless hosiery mills studied employed 51 to 250 
workers, a third had a larger number, and the remainder had 50 or 
less. Earnings for both men and women tended to be highest in the 
largest mills. ‘The difference frequently did not exceed 5 cents except 
for a few jobs in which wages were related to productivity. 

In most occupations, workers employed in mills located in cities 
of 25,000 to 100,000 population were the highest paid. They earned 
up to 32 percent more than workers in the smallest communities 
less than 25,000 persons). Between medium-size cities and metro- 
politan centers of over 100,000, the wage spread was considerably 
less in the majority of the key jobs studied. 


WAGE AND RELATED PRACTICES 
As in the full-fashioned hosiery branch, the typical workweek in 
seamless hosiery was 40 hours. In the Southeast, over 10 percent 


of the mills scheduled 48 hours for men and women alike. A majority 


of the mills (including four-fifths of those in the Southeast) operated 
extra shifts but seldom provided a wage differential for late work. 
Only 23 of the 149 mills reporting extra shifts generally added 5 
cents or 5 percent to the first-shift hourly rate for such work. 

Over half of the seamless hosiery mills, compared to a third in 
the full-fashioned branch, gave their workers a nonproduction bonus, 
usually at Christmas. When averaged over all plant workers in the 
industry, the bonus added eight-tenths of 1 cent to the hourly rate— 
twice the amount estimated for full-fashioned hosiery workers. 

Although paid vacations and insurance or pension plans are fairly 
widespread practices in most industries, less than a half of the seam- 
less hosiery mills reported such plans for plant workers. Practically 
all of these mills allowed 1 week’s vacation with pay and provided 
health- or life-insurance benefits. 
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Activities of Credit Unions in 1945 


THE slight upward trend in business done by credit unions in ti 
United States in 1944, after a serious decline during the war year 
was continued in 1945, although the total of loans made was sti 
more than 40 percent below the peak of 1941. This increase tog 


place in spite of a slight reduction in number of loans made, indicatiy; 


a rise in the average size of loan. Share capital and assets whi¢ 
(notwithstanding the otherwise adverse business experience of th 


credit unions during the war) have continued to rise steadily, mair. 
tained their upward pace in 1945, showing increases of 8.1 and 9! 


percent, respectively. Reserves fell somewhat, however, both 


amount and in relation to loans outstanding, declining as regari 


the latter from 20.7 percent in 1944 to 19.4 percent in 1945. 


Both net earnings and dividends paid on share capital increased « 


compared with 1944. For 1945, credit union members receiv 
nearly $5,900,000 in dividends on their shares. 

Because 398 credit. unions went out of existence (some of then 
undoubtedly in war plants now closed) and only 239 were new) 
chartered, the total number of associations fell from 9,041 at the en 
of 1944 to 8,882 at the end of 1945. Partly as a result of this, th 
total membership declined 3.3 percent. 

The State-chartered credit unions fared better during the year thai 


the Federal associations.'. Their membership declined 0.5 percent, 3 


against 6.7 percent for the Federal associations; they increased thei 


business by 0.8 percent, whereas the loans made by the Federal credi' 
unions fell 0.1 percent. The increases in assets of the two groups 0 


associations were 11.0 and 6.1 percent, respectively. 


Data on membership and business of credit unions in 1944 and 194! 


are given in table 1. 





! For the State-chartered associations the statistical data on which the present report is based were in m0: 
cases furnished to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the State official—usually the Superintendent of Bank 


charged with supervision of these associations. Reports were received from all States except Iowa. Fe 


that State and for certain items concerning which some States do not require the associations to repor' 
estimates were made, based on the trend in other States and on the trend of the other items in the same “ta! 
All of the information for the Federal credit unions was supplied by the Credit Union Division of the Feder 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
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| States 
State @ 


Federé 


Alabama 

Arizona 
rkansas 

‘alifor iia 
olorado 

‘onnectic 
elaware 

: istrict of 
jorida 
jeorgia_ - 


Jawaii‘ 
‘ 


f iaho 


my llinois 
i 


Ghdiana ‘ 


i wa 


Kansas _. 


"Kentucky 
“Louisiana 
Maine ome 
Maryland 


; fassachu 
rms 

{innesots 
' ississipy 
fissouri_ 


a ontana. 


ebraska 
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TaBie 1.—Operations of Credit Unions in 1944 and 1945, by States 


[Some revisions in 1944 figures, on basis of later reports] 





| 


Number of 














Petts 5: has | Number Amount of loans— 
tate, and type of associations " | Number | of loans 

eae aeter Year a. naam of | made area merece 

PP Oey, Tota) | Report-| ™ mibers | — Made dur- | Outstanding 
: ing — ing year end of year 
States 1945 8, 882 8.615 | 2. 838, 034 | 1, 511, 851 $210, 885, 783 $126, 277, 698 
71944 | 9,041 8, 702 2, 933, 507 | 1,591,132 | 200, 955, 479 120, 955, 395 
State associations 1945 | 4,923 4,858 | 1,621,409 | 909, 922 132, 616, 939 | 91, 122, 284 
21944 | 4,993) 4,907 | 1.629. 706 926,518 | 131,621,582} 86, 551, 928 
© Federal associations 1945 | 3,959 3,757 | 1, 216, 625 601,929 | 78, 268,844 35, 155, 414 
iD thy 2 1944 | 4,048 3, 795 | 1, 303, 801 664, 614 78, 333, 897 | 34, 403, 467 
Vear labama 1945 78 76 28,258 | 34, 261 | 4, 147, 161 | 1, 929, 705 
: 2 1944 80 77 26,806} 3 26, 948 | 3, 155, 213 | 1, 534, 975 
S fi] rizona 1945 23 22 | 3,285 | 3:1, 367 | 3 339, 842 135, 613 
"— 1944 24 24 3,419 | 31, 350 | 547, 043 | 117, 812 
ton rkansas 1945 25 5 3, 059 1, 824 | 194, 567 113, 615 
1944 27 26 2, 862 1, 685 163, 980 | 86, 860 
ati) ‘alifor nia 1945 444 432 171, 391 378,839 | » 12, 926, 276 | 8, 171, 810 
"4 1944 451 442 3 184, 969 3 89, 047 3 13, 481, 423 7, 761, 778 
whi “olorado 1945 106 102 25, 999 +17, 312 § 2, 247, 274 | 1, 349, 980 
1944 107 100 25,645 | 218,250! 32 105, 359 1, 151, 187 
f tl ‘onnecticut 4 1945 186 180 75, 118 41, 755 | 4, 821, 201 1, 744, 467 
1944 185 179 89, 517 47, 962 5, 742, 389 | 1, 963, 648 

nar elaware 4 1945 i0 9 2, 126 1,003 | 132, 166 | 71, 371 
' 1944 10 9 2,114 1, 148 | 139, 085 67, 574 
d 9 istrict of Columbia 1945 112 108 62, 095 $33,236 | 3,825,016 1, 976, 325 
, ; 1944 114 106 66, 099 3 38, 052 | 3, 881, 868 2, 065, 336 
h  lorida 1945 160 156 35, 202 22,659 | 3, 683, 161 | 2, 099, 007 
1944 | 168 162! 34,991 25, 251 |, 3, 248, 585 | 1, 774, 033 
rar rgia 1945 | 132 128 33, 837 3 22, 879 | 8 3, 090, 362 } 2, 068, 728 
~~ a 1944 135 131 34,117 $22,744 2, 886, 066 1, 896, 131 
Jawaii‘ 1945 96 | 95 36, 112 | 11, 116 | 2, 155, 997 | 930, 429 
, 1944 97 | 96 | 37, 753 | 10, 076 1, 941, 163 1, 001, 467 
id as iho 1945 31 | 31/ 33,971 1, 405 | 185, 467 102, 729 
; 1944 | 33 | 31 | 3, 895 | 1, 329 173, 653 87, 049 
VE a llinois 1945 762 758 | 330, 830 3 238, 519 28, 929, 683 14, 011, 222 
1944 | 766 | 756 | 290,032 | 3226, 575 25, 698, 370 13, 135, 592 
Sndiana __. 1945 | 297; 205) 393,502] 744,616] 35,755,008 3, 529, 359 
21944 | 299 204 97, 967 3 51, 326 » 6, 278, 072 3, 378, 962 
hen j w8......- .-| 91945 195 | 195 40, 779 18, 446 2, 397, 601 1, 71, 508 
| | 1944 | 201 196 | 41, 395 18, 921 2, 420, 443 1, 825, 666 
»WlyfKansas_____ | 1945 | 112 110 25, 068 13, 056 1, 971, 470 1, 082, 077 
: 21944 | 117 111 | 27,914 314,423 | 31,952, 696 1, 071, 793 

en centucky- 1945 104 | 103 | %24,582/} 316,209] 31,841. 919 3 1, 366, 101 
1944 | 108 | 107 | 226,649 | 315,214 3 1, 752, 616 1, 366, 019 
thy Auisiana _ - 1945 131 | 125 | 332 405 317, 008 3 2, 158, 785 1, 066, 420 
; }21944 | 139 | 132 | 232,241 317, 270 3 2, 143, 350 3 1, 037, 703 
Maine. ___. | 1945 | 38 | 35 | 9, 273 3, 672 450, 641 261, 743 
| 1944 | 44 | 35 9, 080 3, 987 441, 178 237, 840 
hanfeMaryland_. | 1945 | 64 | 60 25,109 | 317,395} 31,942 507 804, 623 
| 1944 | 65 60 26,748 | 317,458] 31,853, 517 784, 897 
_ as eo ormm --| 1945 | 539 535 255,007 | 3122, 570 22, 917, 547 16, 436, 055 
| 1944 | 537 532 257, 260 | 3122, 591 22, 654, 669 15, 466, 050 
hei famMichigan. . __ --| 1945 | 248 240 108, 633 50, 172 8, 683, 432 6, 389, 549 
_ }21944 | 253 241 114,320 | %51,950| *8 437,474 5, 981, 086 
(dit Minnesota ba --| 1945 | 325 324 65, 734 28, 713 4, 598, 703 5, 805, 028 
Rae 121944 | 332 329 66, 696 333,389 | 33, 662, 418 5, 451, 077 
; ¢{ EP @Mississippi__. --| 1945 26 23 35, 553 3 4, 787 3 462, 150 191, 042 
F | 1944 27 24 6, 640 8 5, 784 3 530, 087 226, 352 
Missouri --| 1945 369 340 8%, 761 3 41, 887 3 4, 868, 432 3, 116, 292 
1944 378 359 90, 834 344,328 | 35, 432 884 3, 185, 792 
45 0 @Montana____. --| 1945 40 7 7,175 3 2, 952 3 440, 493 261, 103 
q | 1944 40 37 6, 382 3 2, 284 3 373, 912 201, 345 
Nebraska. ___ .-| 1945 89 87 19, 381 8, 795 1, 253, 906 730, 378 
a 1944 96 | 88 20, 595 9, 882 1, 320, 588 717, 155 
eats cscccone, 1945 4 4 584 108 16, 185 9, 386 
' | 1944 4 4 562 104 13, 004 7, 169 
ks ew Hampshire... ___| 1945 16 14 5, 698 33,017 3 760, 72 640, 080 
. | 3944 15 14 6, 151 33,557 3 788, 041 653, 906 
ew Jersey_........_..___| 1045 247 237 99, 042 50, 390 5, 809, 257 2, 416, 596 
; | 1944 240 233 114, 225 63, 925 6, 382, 951 2, 632, 417 
ew Mexico 5__ | 1945 14 13 | 1, 304 333 46, 262 25, 220 
i 1944 14 14 1, 324 589 63, 358 28, 217 
ew York___. 1945 7 721 258, 397 | *127,090 | #20, 785,191 12, 608, 773 
lta | 1944 763 729 279,116 | #144310 | 4 23, 601, 108 12, 898, 928 
North Carolina____ --| 1945 195 168 35, 471 317, 801 3 2, 076, 429 1, 934, 614 
| 1944 17 151 29, 387 17, 822 2, 088, 966 1, 256, 073 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 1.—Operations of Credit Unions in 1944 and 1945, by States—Continued 


ee 





| Number of | Number | 
associations ! r ,- | Of loans 
State, and type of A yg . jf ay 
charter during l 

Total fos ye members year |Made dur- | Outsta; 


ing | ing year end 0 


Amount of loans 


a a aS ae | ence 
| 
North Dakota___. 93 87 ‘ 3, < $1, 115, 835 | SQN gu: \]] States - - 
97 80 3, 738, 280 | 
Ohio. - ‘ See f 583 | 567 ‘ 11, 896, 005 | 5, O12. ar State ass 
575 , 7 12, 317, 470 | , 311 y 
Oklahoma.. :; . 66 3 1, 330, 282 AA t Federal 
‘ 7 7. 7 3 > 233, 328 | J 4 tions - 
Oregon.._-. 68 ‘ 749, 837 53] 8 
71 3 811, 167 
Pennsylvania_- 586 t 3, 50: . 3, 435, 747 | 21 \jabama - -- 
Rhode Island_._. 27 , 445, 642 510, 639 \rizona - - - - 
7 2, 023, 922 | 3, 781. 404 . 
South Carolina_- =i t i . 416, 753 | 04, 142 Arkansas. -. 
é K 5, 346 | 427, 749 19 v7 a 
South Dakota *_- ‘ : 236, 954 90, 457 California -. 
| 273, 901 | 
Tennessee. , d 3 3, 788, 965 1, 578. 6a Colorado 
3 3, 581, 047 | , 428, 19 
Texas. -+-- - - « ‘ 7 7 44, 3 6, 133, 740 | o, 2 Connecticu 
: : : ‘ 3 5, 763, 109 | 3, 063, 612 
Utah... : ‘ we , a7 , 3 1, 328, 692 637, 29 Delaware 3. 
7 7 3 1, 204, 492 5 } 
Vermont... ean é 3 76, 395 | 7 389 Dist. of Co 
( 74, 947 7, 554 
Virginia. onus — : . , ‘ 1, 619, 3, 257 Florida 
‘65 36 1, 462, 901, 198 
Washington.. : aici : 4 , 234, 717 Georgia 
180 37, 739 | ‘ , 428, 31,2 
West Virginia. __. ( 59 15, 318 ( ¢ 510, 424 Hawaii 
5 60 | 15, 857 7, 982 ’ 59 ga" 
Wisconsin______- era t t 534 | 144, 594 70, 319 | , 446 3, 625, 734 Idaho 
j 548 151, 509 77 7, 885, s, 655, 5 





























Wyoming ¢...............--| | 17 2) 504 | 7 | 155, ! aare Illinois 
18 2, 582 168, Aes 
| Indiana 





! Most of the difference between the total number of associations and the number reporting is account lowa 
for by associations chartered but not in operation by the end of the year and associations in liquidation whic! 
had not relinquished their charters. Kansas. --. 
? Revised. 
3 Partly estimated. Kentucky 
* Federal associations only; no State-chartered associations in this State. 
§ Federal associations only; although State permissive legislation was passed in 1945 no associations ha Louisiana 
yet been formed under it. 
Maine... 


Fifteen States (Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Marylan¢ 
Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, Montana, Nevada, North Carolina Massacht 
North Dakota, Rhode Island, and Vermont) showed a membership Michigan 
increase. ‘Their slight gains, however, were not sufficient to overcom Minnesot 
the losses in members in the other States. Mississip 

The prewar level of business was reached or exceeded in 1945 }\ Missouri 
both State and Federal associations in Alabama, Montana, and V\er- Montana 
mont, by the State-chartered associations in Rhode Island, and by Nebrasks 
the Federal credit unions in Utah. Nevada! 

Data on the financial status of credit unions, by States, is given in New Ha 
table 2. New Jer: 


New Me 
New Yo 
North C 


See f 





ad 
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TABLE 2.—Assets and Earnings of Credit Unions, 1944 and 1945, by States 
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state, and type of 
charter 











State associations 


Federal associa- 
CHORD. 6 coudccecs 


ae 


Arizona 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 3_.......- 
Delaware ?_.........- 


Dist. of Columbia -- - - 


Georgia 


Hawaii 


Idaho 


Illinois 


Indiana 


Iowa 


a ee 
Kentucky_......-- 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts______-- 


Michigan 


Minnesota_.........-- 


Mississippi__........- 


Missouri___.._- 


Montana_____- 














Nebraska............. 
Nevada #____.__. 
New Hampshire______| 
New Jersey.......... 
New Mexico ¢__. 

New York 


North Carolina... 






































| Number of | 
| associations ! Reserves 
—___..____..| Paid-in | (guaranty Net e 
Year share | fund, gen- | Total assets | **®) ©8™"° | ; 
Re- capital eral reserve, ings 
etc.) 
| 
8 $366, 201, 586 |$24, 506,019 |$434, 627, 135 |$7, 839, 810 
8, 338, 713, 383 | 25, 081, 703 | 397,929,814 | 5,716, 736 
1945 | 4,923 | 4,858 | 225, 587,624 | 19, 595,211 | 281, 524, 015 | 5, 278, 300 
1944 | 4,993 | 4,907 | 205, 127,236 | 17,023, 389 | 253, 663,658 | 3, 507, 152 
1945 | 3,959 | 3,757 | 140,613,962 | 4,910,808 | 153, 103,120 | 2,561, 510 
1944 | 4,048 | 3,795 | 133,586,147 | 8,058,314 | 144, 266, 156 | 2, 209, 584 | 
—— . ease acl Min Danas Ratan sees: dco Min Sens, 
1945 78 76 3, 490, 315 331, 965 3, 908, 510 94, 715 
1944 80 77 2, 753, 163 275, 891 3, 081, 166 82. 859 
1945 23 22 340, 278 16, 331 370, 860 7, 580 
1944 24 24 318, 418 24, 464 349, 497 2 4, 908 
1945 24 24 280, 647 19, 108 314, 409 6, 194 
1944 28 26 219, 261 17, 720 232, 625 4, 932 
1945 444 432 | 23,072,165 | 1,192,163 | 26,986,463 | 2408, 543 
1944 451 442 | 22,313,274 | 1,487,572 | 25,910,483 | 2407, 721 
1945 106 102 3, 534, 312 193, 990 4,017,658 | 277,060 
1944 108 100 2, 898, 805 229, 402 3, 354,663 | 272,654 
1945 186 130 | 10, 886, 299 323,390 | 12, 517, 942 246, 542 | 
1944 185 179 | 12,849, 767 548,399 | 13, 575, 000 207, 095 | 
1945 10 9 177, 527 9, 824 192, 605 4, 463 
1944 10 9 161, 965 13, 305 176, 276 3, 391 
1945 112 108 5, 851, 332 500, 025 6, 613, 620 202, 550 
1944 113 106 5, 472, 271 527, 168 6, 203, 746 170, 029 
1945 160 156 5, 742, 807 228, 720 6, 191, 836 122, 329 
1944 170 162 4, 629, 791 278, 735 5, 014, 622 | 2 104, 471 
1945, 132 128 1, 599, 847 475, 877 5, 339, 232 | 2 104, 657 
1944 138 131 1, 425, 875 396, 375 4, 778, 774 | 2 100, 237 
1945 96 95 9, 920, 711 245,751 | 10, 558, 538 173, 028 
1944 97 06 8, 785, 479 399, 350 9, 253, 563 158. 711 
1945 31 31 362, 180 12, 587 382, 466 5, 009 
1944 33 31 292, 498 17, 595 312, 947 3, 709 
i945 762 758 | 47,144,644 | 2,931,533 | 51, 250,789 938, 364 
1944 7 756 | 42,522,556 | 2,924,278 | 46, 666,917 322, 849 | 
1945 7 295 | 12,893, 396 605,425 | 14,099,255 | 2173, 438 | 
1944 297 294 | 12, 106, 052 869,698 | 13,217,602 | 2 161,751 | 
21945 195 195 5, 278, 339 282, 273 6, 082, 772 70, 904 
1944 201 196 5, 172, 242 281, 504 6, 037, 066 88, 595 | 
1945 112 110 3, 104, 637 125, 397 3, 372,538 | 245, 765 
1944 118 lll 2, 805, 222 143, 798 3,059,167 | 2 48, 959 
1945 104 103 1, 603, 451 237, 313 3,777,484 | 243, 203 
1944 108 107 2, 865, 077 215, 170 3, 304,051 | 2 42, 401 
1945 131 125 3, 135, 173 229, 695 3, 468,822 | 262,663 
1944 145 132 2, 775, 840 281, 554 3, 081, 504 60, 209 
1945 38 35 905, 029 80, 954 1, 021, 718 10, 333 
1944 44 35 735, 914 82, 502 889, 104 8, 287 
1945 64 60 2, 143, 396 234, 146 2, 522, 736 64, 802 
1944 66 60 2, 029, 995 230, 933 2, 370, 134 56, 182 
1945 539 535 | 34,835,929 | 4,094,449 | 48,036,635 | 1,170, 221 
1944 537 532 | 30,893,107 | 3,176,049 | 42, 322, 457 379, 626 
1945 248 240 1, 897, 722 866,627 | 21, 265, 393 306, 032 
1944 2 241 | 17, 420, 056 826, 662 | 19, 622, 464 320, 972 
1945 325 324 | 10, 445, 037 547,621 | 14, 132,049 195, 008 
1944 365 329 8 995,484 | 547,967 | 12,231, 282 5 4,745 
1945 26 23 394, 429 | 23, 759 619, 069 21, 793 
1944 27 24 508, 580 | 53, 008 589, 365 14, 262 
1945 369 340 12, 350, 600 | 2 554,521 | 13,550,872 | 2 162,124 
1944 378 359 | 10,490,289 | 2?601,875 | 11,592,194 | 2 160,978 
1945 40 37 631, 187 | 18, 386 679,020 | 14,370 
1944 42 37 460, 586 | 3, 642 495, 219 | 8, 565 
1945 89 87 2, 258,249 | 119, 160 2, 806, 406 39, 891 
1944 91 88 2, 042, 738 | 135, 202 2, 567, 729 | 44, 475 
1945 4 4 30, 220 1, 412 32, 588 | 487 
1944 4 4 25,011 | 1 741 26, 764 119 
1945 16 14 521, 102 | 89, 449 1, 352, 729 | 32, 026 
| 1944 15 14 490, 954 | 85, 459 1, 114, 147 28, 528 
1945 | 247| 237 | 11,997,931 | 526,189 | 13,734,068! 268, 184 
1944 241 233 | 12,027,205 | 579,566 | 13,166,766 | 202,493 
|1945|; 14] 13 97, 912 | 5, 057 104, 125 | 623 | 
1944 14 | 14 | 80, 794 | 6, 582 | 87, 586 | 872 | 
1945 753 | 721 | 32,051,449 | 3,381,877 | 36,700,864 | 770,253 
1944 764 | 729 | 31,673,401 | 3,132,182 | 36, 573, 853 682, 279 
1945 195 | 168 4,390,565 | 168,470 | 6,012, 566 32, 680 
1944 173 151 2, 796, 132 159, 545 3, 571, 806 82, 861 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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24,455 
5, 841 
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2 286, 432 
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2 53, 773 
251, 381 
170, 143 
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4, 169 
3, 208 
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73, 180 
2 70, 387 
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3, 026 
905 
152 
3, 824 
743 
723 
,715 
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846 
585 
979 
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, S08 
2, 092 
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, 013 
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9 262 
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3, 189 
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283 
8, 361 
6, 356 
7, 497 
95, 154 
, 049 
486 
, 888 
, 207 
456 
287 
9, 896 
9, 966 
196, 245 
171, 265 
816 
862 
558, 692 
542, 878 
3 23, 266 
237, 909 
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TABLE 2.— Assets and Earnings of Credit Unions, 1944 and 1945, by States— 


Continues 





| | | — 
Number of | 
associations ! | Reserves 
State, and type of = — —— ied Paid-in (guaranty < Net earn- 
charter Year | share fund, gen- | Total assets ings 
Re- capital jeral reserve, 


| Total | port- ete.) wae 
| ing ante 


North Dakota 1945 | 87 | $2,153,649 | $38,597 | $2, 233, 424 $29, 759 16. 7 
| 1944 9% | 80 , 560, 501 29, 867 1, 617, 913 17, 366 10, 20: C 
Ohio... 1945 583 | 567 | 22, 665, 272 | 788,602 | 24, 223, 640 321, 372 "ge 
| 1944 | 5a 575 , 554,131 | 1,009,014 | 24. 336,012 288, 882 
Oklahoma 1945 66 954, 852 79, 711 2, 246, 601 2 43,115 
1944 ! 72 | 764, 011 | 86, 153 1, 812, 545 26, 130 
Oregon | 1945 68 , 657, 161 | 91,957 | 1,819, 237 27,014 
1944 71 | 1,585, 523 99, 714 1, 749, 892 26, 027 1 13° a 
Pennsylvania | 1945 586 571 | 22, 109, 027 831,494 | 24, 033, 969 451, 817 38] 47 RITL M 
1944 | | 560 | 19,976,363 | 1,255,130 | 22, 065, 186 380,534 | 33)’ xy : . 
Rhode Island.. 1945 | 36| 35)! 4,160,685 430,473 | 10, 904, 433 149, 536 ‘a0 Ma entire bi 
| 1944 34 3,713,056 | 369,780 | 9 134 996 129, 433 oe ’ 
South Carolina | 1945 | 3! 29 475, 998 | 30, 27 537, 129 8, 278 5 tyme 1n 
1944 38 31 492, 980 44, 716 | 5.1, 540 8, 053 6 O¢° : 
South Dakota ! 1945 32 | 32 495, 777 | 19, 794 | 531, 688 8, 402 8, 4% \merica 
1944 32/ 32 432, 363 34, 466 467,914 | 7, 420 1 a 
Tennessee 1945 | 115 285,476 | 509,368 | 4,939, 793 20, 941 97 514 ynion a 
1944 1: 124 3, 613, 033 367,724 | 4, 253, 506 57, 534 rh 774 , ; 
Texas 1945 | 3: 319 680,407 | 705,052} 11,795,192 | 205, 5: mines Sl 
1944 354 | 328 9, 565,633 | 839,769 | 10, 634, 060 78: 
Utah 1945 | 62 , 441, 870 72, 840 1,612,069 | 234,015 | 293 6 from a 1 
1944 | 65 , 291, 712 | 80,718 | 1,444,259| 232706 | 29) 
Vermont 1945 9 67, 859 2, 250 | 81, 164 | "Ol! us Me with the 
1944 9 9 | 72, 201 2, 584 75, 826 < 
Virginia 1945 x6 83 | 1, 623, 534 213,237 | 2, 082, 280 39, 7! in the s 
1944 | 9 86 | 1, 629, 188 316, 819 2, 159, 086 1. 49% oa 
Washington | 1945 178 174 354, 530 348,999 | 4.776. 410 95, 30: : Ag The 1 
1944 200 180 , 074, 313 371, 762 4, 467, 146 
West Virginia 1945 63 59 , 185, 546 109, 095 1, 413, 816 25, 91: 22, as tract W 
1944 67/ 60 009, 311 129, 608 1, 201, 774 2 9 , 
Wisconsin 1945 534 534 144,895 | 1,546,123 | 19, 065, 759 395, 7 229, 7% ment sI 
1944 551 548 110,319 | 1,453,581 | 16,871, 283 6 219, 135 . 
W yoming * 1945 18 17 292, 789 | 9, 141 309, 246 3, 42 5, 334 Preside 
1944 19 18 230, 943 15, 375 246, 337 1 Wp ; 
held it 


' Most of the difference between the total number of associations and the number reporting is account notice | 
for by associations chartered but not in operation by the end of the year and associations in process 1u : 
dation which had not relinquished their charters. followll 

? Partly estimated. 

' Federal associations only; no State-chartered associations in this State. hand, t 

‘ Includes interest paid on deposits by State-char tered associations. 

5 Loss. for the 

* Federal associations only; although State permissive legislation was passed in 1945, no associations ha ‘ 
yet been formed under it. be unil: 
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Labor-Management Disputes 
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Controversies and Significant Developments, 


November 1946 


BITUMINOUS coal strike--On November 21 practically the 
entire bituminous coal mining industry was shut down for the second 
time in 1946 as the miners, members of the United Mine Workers of 
America (AFL), stopped work because of a dispute between their 
union and the Federal Government, which had been operating the 
mines since May 29. The issues involved in the controversy stemmed 
from a request of the union to reopen the contract which it had signed 
with the Government at the termination of the 59-day work stoppage 
in the spring of the year.! 

The union contended that the reopening provisions of its 1945 con- 
tract with the coal operators had been incorporated into the agree- 
ment signed by Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug and UMWA 
President John L.. Lewis. Under that particular provision, the union 
held it was permitted to submit new wage proposals upon a 10-day 
notice and, after 15 days of negotiations, to terminate the contract. 
following a 5-day notice. The Secretary of the Interior, on the other 
hand, took the position that the contract was in full force and effect 
for the period of Government operation of the mines and could not 
be unilaterally reopened. Secretary Krug agreed, however, to confer 
with union representatives, and discussions between union and 
Government representatives began November 1. Neither Mr. Krug 
‘nor Mr. Lewis participated in the initial conferences. The union 
submitted general demands for wage rate increases, reduction of hours, 
increased employer contributions to the health and welfare fund, and 
adjustment of issues relating to foremen and supervisory employees. 
The union also raised questions of compliance with mining, workmen’s 
compensation, and occupational disease laws. 

Later conferences involved both the Secretary of the Interior and 
the president of the United Mine Workers, but these also did not 
result in a solution acceptable to the union. Accordingly, on No- 
vember 15, Mr. Lewis gave formal notice of expiration of the con- 
tract as of midnight November 20. ‘The same day (November 15) 
the Attorney General issued an opinion that the contract signed on 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, June 1946 (p. 915). 
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May 29 was in effect for the full period of Government operation an; 
could be reopened only by mutual consent of the contracting parties 
Three days later, Justice T. Alan Goldsborough, of the Federal] Djs. 
trict Court of the District of Columbia, issued a temporary orde; 
restraining all officials and attorneys of the UMWA from permitting 
to continue in effect the union notice purporting to terminate the 
Krug-Lewis agreement of May 29, and scheduled a hearing fo; 
November 27. The court order was issued upon application of the 
Attorney General, who stated that the notice of termination was “jy 
fact and in effect’ a call to strike. On November 21 an estimate) 
340,000 miners were reported idle. 

Upon complaint, filed by the Federal Coal Mines Administrator 
that the UMWA had violated the restraining order by failing ty 
withdraw the contract expiration notice, the union and its president 
were cited for contempt of court, and trial was set for November 27 
As the trial progressed the district court ruled that the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act did not apply to the case and on December 3 Justice 
Goldsborough found the United Mine Workers and its president in 
contempt of court. The following day (December 4) the union was 
fined $3,500,000 and President Lewis $10,000. The union indicated it 
would appeal the court’s decision, as the Government took furthe: 
steps to conserve the Nation’s dwindling stocks of bituminous coal 
pending settlement of the controversy and the miners’ return to work 

On December 7 the President of the United Mine Workers directed 
each union member in the bituminous coal districts ‘‘to return to work 


immediately to their usual employment under the wages, working 


hours, and conditions of employment in existence on and_ before 
November 20, 1946.’’ According to the union’s president this action 
was necessary to free the Supreme Court “from public pressur 


superinduced by the hysteria and frenzy of an economic crisis’ ani 


because “‘public necessity requires the quantitative production of cos 
during such period.” 


Maritime strike settled —Final settlement of the three-coast ? stop- 
page of licensed maritime workers and longshoremen was achieve‘ 
when members of the International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 


men’s Union (CIO), the Marine Engineers Beneficial Associatio! 


(CIO), and the Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America (AFL) ratified 


agreements reached on November 17 and 18 with the Waterfron' 


Employers Association of the Pacific Coast and the Pacific-America! 


Shipowners’ Association. 


Substance of the money provisions in the MEBA and MMP agree- 
ments with the Pacific-American Shipowners’ Association were identi- 
cal with those reached on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts by the same 
Basic wage rates were raised 15 percent, overtime was set 


unions. 


2 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1946 (p. 778) for settlements on the East and Gulf Coasts 
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at $1.60 an hour, and the night relief rate at $1.50. The union security 
cause Of the East Coast contracts for MMP and MEBA provided 
maintenance of membership for all but masters, and preferential 
hiring for all but masters in separate bargaining units. On the 
Pacific Coast the parties worked out special clauses to fit the particular 
feeds of each contract. 

The C1O longshoremen’s agreement with the West Coast Waterfront 
Employers’ Association provided for hourly increases of 15 cents in 
basic rates and 22% cents in overtime rates. Eligibility for future 
vacations will require only 1,344 hours worked 4 year instead of 1,500. 
4n impartial three-man Longshore Safety Commission is to be ap- 
pointed which will submit recommendations for revising the existing 
safety code. | 

Truck drivers’ strike settled —A 51-day stoppage of truck drivers for 
the United Parcel Service in the New York City area was settled on 
November 2 when members of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
AFL), signed an agreement providing wages of $56 and $57 for a 


40-hour week. 
POCO OOON 


Work Stoppages in October 1946 


APPROXIMATELY the same number of work stoppages (450) began 
in October as in September 1946. Somewhat fewer workers (290,000), 
however, were directly involved in October stoppages than in the 
preceding month (380,000). 


TaBLe 1.—Work Stoppages in October 1946, with Comparable Figures for Earlier Periods ' 





| Work stoppages beginning Man-days idle (all 
in the period | stoppages) 
eres | 
Percent of 
, stimated 
Vv — : estima 
heat mee Number working 
: | time (all 


industries) 


Number 


ton 290, 000 000 | 
000 | 


September 1946 2 5 380, 000 | 5, 
TE EE I RE 5 235, 000 3, 425, 000 | 
July 1946 2 185, 000 3, 000 | 


October 1945 550, 500 | , 611, 000 | 
January-October: 
ll i, Ag A ala, sae I , 025 4,095,000 | 102, 725, 000 | 
ES 2, 996, 400 | 23, 272. 000 
1, 822, 400 7, 547, 000 
1, 041, 000 14, 859, 000 





‘All known work stoppages arising out of labor-management disputes involving 6 or more workers and 
continuing as long as a full day or shift are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on 
“Workers involved” and ‘“‘man-days idle’’ cover all workers made idle in establishments directly involved in 
&stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries 
whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 

? Preliminary estimates. 
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Idleness of workers employed in establishments directly involy,; 
in labor-management controversies declined from approximately 
5,000,000 man-days in September to 4,500,000 man-days in Octobe 
In each of these months widespread maritime strikes accounted {y, 
more than a third of the total lost time. , 

Including disputes continued from earlier months, a total of 75) 
stoppages were in effect at some time during October. These involve 
about 450,000 workers. 


Activities of the Uniied States Conciliation Service, October 194 


Cases closed in October 1946 by the United States Conciliatio, 
Service showed a large increase over the number closed during Septem. 
ber. Inclusive of all activities, 1,633 cases involving 605,507 workers 
were closed in October, as compared with 1,263 cases involvin 
396,024 workers in September. A break-down of the cases closed jy 
October, by method of handling,' follows: 


Cases Workers 
closed nvolved 


All methods of handling. 


Settled by conciliation 

Dispute called off. 

Unable to adjust. 

Referred to NLRB and other agencies 

Referred to arbitration 

Consent elections held or union membership verified 

Decision rendered in arbitration ; 82 
Technical services completed_ wat Le 1] 50 
Miscellaneous services 79 = 20,72 


-- a, te 





! Detailed data on activities of the U. S. Conclliations Service were not available when this issue went 
to press. 
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Labor Laws and Decisions 


Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor’ 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


APPLICATION OF VARIOUS EXEMPTIONS 


EVERAL recent decisions of Federal district courts further clarify 
the applicability of some of the exemptions from coverage provided 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Motor carriers.—Two decisions of a district court in Kentucky 
applied the rule* that the Motor Carrier Act exemption is limited 
to those employees of motor carriers who spend a substantial part 
of their time in duties affecting the safety of operation of motor 
vehicles. Thus, drivers, drivers’ helpers, mechanics, loaders, and 
checkers Who were responsible for proper loading were heid to be 
exempt from coverage, while those engaged in unloading, wheeling, 
and working in the warehouse were not.® 

Service establishment.—In a Texas suit for the recovery of overtime 
and damages under the act, the court held that a company perform- 
ing surveys for interstate concerns which are engaged in drilling oil 
wells is not a service establishment within the meaning of section 
13 (a) of the act, which exempts service establishments.‘ 

Retail establishment.—A coal company sold its products to both 
domestic and industrial consumers. In a suit brought to enjoin 
alleged violations of the Fair Labor Standards Act,® the Company 
contended it was exempt from the act as an establishment engaged in 
retail trade, pointing out that the selling of coal to ultimate consumers 
has been recognized in the trade as a retail operation. The court, 


»however, ruled that the company was not exempt. Following the 
| decision of the United States Supreme Court in Roland Electric Co. v. 





Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. S. Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article 
represent a selection of the significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been 
made to reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor nor to indicate the 


| éfect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached, based upon local 





statutory provisions the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
presented. 

' For discussion of this rule and its application by a circuit court of appeals, see Monthly Labor Review, 
March 1946 (p. 437). 

! Walling v. Silver Fleet Motor Express, Inc., U. 8. D. C. W. D. Ky., Sept. 20, 1946, and Walling v. 
Huber & Huber Motor Express, Inc., U. 8. D. C. W. D. Ky., Sept. 20, 1946. 

* Straughn v. Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp., U.S. D. C. 8. D. Tex., July 22, 1946. 

* Walling v. Northwestern-Hanna Fuel Co., U.S. D.C.W.D. Mont., Oct. 3, 1946. 

971 
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Walling (326 U. S. 657), the court pointed out that the test js not 
merely whether the customers are ultimate consumers, but Whether 
the customers consume the product in connection with the productio, 
of goods for interstate commerce. Since in this case more than 05 
percent of the gross receipts ° of the company were derived from sale; 
to industrial users, the company was not exempt. 

Seamen.—A recent decision of a district court in New Jersey ” estab. 
lished the principle that seamen are exempt from the act not only 
during the periods in which they are actually engaged IN Navigation 
but also during such time as they are engaged in fitting out an 
repairing the employers’ ships. 


FURTHER CLARIFICATION OF “HOURS WORKED” 


Three recent cases shed additional light on the problem of the exten; 
to which nonproductive time may be considered “‘ hours worked”’ under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act.® 

Travel time.—Time spent in traveling over the employer’s railroad 
and logging roads from its logging camp to the sites of active logging 
operations has been held to constitute time worked under the act, for 
which compensation is due. The court pointed out that, as in th 
Mt. Clemens Pottery case, the travel here involved “ physical or mental 
exertion (whether burdensome or not) controlled or required by th 
employer and pursued necessarily and primarily for the benefit of the 
employer and his business.”’ 

Overtime.—Likewise, in a case © in which suit was brought to recover 
for overtime arising from the fact that the employee’s duties included 

reporting to work early to open the shop, and staying late to close it, 
the court ruled that time spent in the performance of such duties con- 
stitutes “‘hours worked” under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Employee subject to call —On the other hand, a case arose in which an 
ice-plant engineer was subject to 24-hour call to repair break-downs 0! 
equipment, although during the time he was absent from the plant ly 
was free to go where he pleased, so long as he kept‘the plant informed 
of his whereabouts. The court held that his time away from the plant 
did not constitute ‘‘hours worked.” "™ It sustained the contention of 
the lower court that the employee was not “engaged to wait’ but 
rather was “waiting to be engaged.” 





¢ The 25 percent tolerance for companies engaged in both retail and nonretail operations was established! 
the Wage and Hour Administrator and was approved by the court in the Roland case, supra. 

7 Walling v Keansburg Steamboat Co., U.S. D.C. N.J., Sept. 3, 1946. 

§ See Anderson v. Mt. Clemens Pottery Co., — U. 8. —, June 1946, discussed in Monthly Labor k« 
August 1946 (p. 249). 

* Walling v. Anaconda Copper Mining Co., U. 8. D. C. Mont., Aug. 2, 1946. 

0 Spilky v. Meyer Rein & Co., U. 8. D. C. N. D. IIL, Oct. 17, 1946. 

1) Dumas v. King (©. ©. A. 8th), Oct. 11, 1946, 
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Veterans Reemployment 


Officer-employees.—In two recent district court cases the courts 
have been faced with the problem of the reemployment rights of officer- 
employees in two distinguishable factual situations. 

In one case * the veteran had, prior to his induction, been an em- 
ployee (office manager and purchasing agent) as well as an officer 
treasurer and director) of the company. During his absence in the 
service the position of the company had not changed. The court 
ruled that the denial to him of reemployment as office manager was 
illegal. In the second case,’ however, during the absence in service 
of a veteran who had been vice president and director, the company 
had undergone a reorganization as a result of which business opera- 
tions to which the veteran had clearly indicated hostility were adopted. 
In holding that the veteran was not entitled to reinstatement, the 
court relied not only on the ‘‘unreasonableness” of such reinstate- 
ment but also on the argument that ‘“‘his (the veteran’s) right to 
be a director or vice president of the defendant is not one which this 
court has power to decree, for that is something in the hands of the 
stockholders.” 


National Labor Relations Act 


Free speech and coersive statements.—A decision of the Federal Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit “ supports the position fre- 
quently taken by the National Labor Relations Board concerning the 
extent to which antiunion statements by employers or their repre- 
sentatives are protected by the first amendment to the Constitution. 
In that case a manager who bad authority over employees’ jobs and 
wages stated that the employees were “‘sticking their necks out’’ if 
they joined the union. The court, in upholding the ruling of the 
Board that there had been interference, pointed out that an employer 
is protected by the free speech amendment only if the statements are 
noncoercive, and that in this case ‘the reasonable inference is that a 
threat of discharge or discrimination is intended.” 

Timely notice of elections.—Two recent decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board clarify the requirements of notice in cases in 
which an election is directed. 

In one case * the copies of the election notice had been mailed to 
the company and the union, but had not been received by the com- 
pany until a day after the election was held. The Board ruled, in 





= Van Doren v. Van Doren Loundry Service, Inc., U.S. D. C. N. J., Sept. 3, 1946. 

® Houghton v. Texas State Lite Insurance Co., U. 8. D. C. N. D. Tex., Oct. 1, 1946. 

* See a similar ruling in McClayton v. W. B. Cassell Co., discussed in Monthly Labor Review, August 
1946 (p. 253). 

* National Lahor Relations Foard v. [al Peterson, et al. (C. C. A. 6th), Oct. 16, 1946, 

In re Hunt Foods, Inc., 70 NLRB No. 128, Sept. 12, 1946. 


722250—46——_9 
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setting aside the election, that the fact that the union had notifieg 
some of the employees, and the newspapers had carried an item on the 
election, was not sufficient to remedy the lack of timely notices of 
election. 

In the second case,” however, the Board sustained the results of ap 
election held, over the objection of the employer that “the majority 
of the people involved did not have time to think the matter oy; 
* * *” because in this instance it was shown that an election had 
been scheduled a month before but postponed and as a result the eight 
or nine employees in the small unit must have known, long before jt 
was actually held, that an election was to be conducted. 

Effect of existing contract on new determination of representatives — 
Where negotiations in process under an existing collective-bargaining 
agreement are so broad in scope as to constitute a complete reopen- 
ing of the contract, the Board held that such a contract will not 
operate as a bar to a new determination of representatives." The 
Duquesne Light Co. had a contract with an independent union which 
provided for automatic renewal and also provided that ‘without can- 
celling the agreement” either party could serve written notice within 
60 days of the renewal date, requesting changes in the contract. 
Within the stipulated period the parties requested changes in the 
contract. In the ensuing negotiations a draft of a new contract was 
presented by the independent union, and various proposals and 
counter-proposals on substantive matters not covered in the old con- 
tract were made. At this point the United Mine Workers of America 
filed a petition for certification which the independent union con- 
tended was barred by the contract. The Board, however, held that, 
in the light of the scope of the renegotiations then in process, the 
contract did not bar a determination of representatives. 

Past membership requirement in closed shop agreements.—The \Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has recently held that the closed-shop 
provision of the National Labor Relations Act does not sanction 
contracts which require past membership in the union as a condition 
of future employment. In this case the union contract contained a 
maintenance-of-membership clause which required as a condition of 
future employment that employees must have maintained member- 
ship in the union for a specified period of time. The period, however, 
included time when no contract between the union and the employer 
was in effect. The Board held this provision invalid and not pro- 
tected by the closed-shop sanctions of the act. 





In re United States Gypsum Co., 70 NLRB No. 131, Sept. 12, 1946. 
8 In re Duquesne Light Co., 71 NLRB No. 47, Oct. 11, 1946. 
1 In re Colonie Fibre Co., Inc., 71 NLRB No. 50, Oct. 14, 1946. 
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War Labor Disputes Act 


Liability of individuals for refusing to work during “‘cooling off 
period.” —A Federal District Court has for the first time ruled on the 
iquestion of whether the terms of the Smith-Connally Act subject an 
individual to lability for damages if he refuses to work during the 
30-day period following the filing of a strike notice. In this case ™ 
the company, suing three employees for ‘‘willfully refusing to continue 
production” during the 30-day period, relied on section 8 (a) (2) of 
the act, which provides that during this period ‘‘the contractor and 
his employees shall continue production under all conditions which 
prevailed when the dispute arose except as modified by mutual agree- 
ment or by decision of the court.’’ After examining the basic purpose 
of the act and its legislative history, the court held that section 8 (a) 
(2) was designed to prevent the calling of an official strike during the 
30-day period, but does not deprive the individual worker of the right 
or privilege to leave the job on his own initiative. The court said: 
“It is difficult to believe that section 8, the heart of which is to place 
in the hands of the rank and file of American labor the privilege and 
responsibility to decide of their own violation whether there shall be 
strikes, was meant to deny the right of the individual to cease pro- 
duction—a right not denied even against the Government.” 





















Decisions of State Courts 





Massachusetts referendum on union-control laws.—Pursuant to 
Massachusetts statutes, initiative petitions were recently filed to 
submit two union-control laws to the voters at the State elections. 
The first of these would prohibit labor unions from making political 
contributions in any form. The second would require labor unions 
to file annual reports subject to public scrutiny as to names and 
addresses of officers, salaries, scale of dues, initiation fees, and assess- 
ments, amounts collected, and all expenditures. 

Suit was brought by the president of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor and five other petitioners to prevent the sub- 
mission of these two proposed laws to public vote.” The Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court held that the first proposed law 
could not properly be submitted because, if enacted, it would interfere 
with freedom of speech, liberty of the press, and the right of peaceable 
assembly. The court pointed out that the political activity of labor 
unions, like that of individuals, may be curbed by corrupt practices 
acts “but under the proposed law the political activities of labor 
unions are not regulated or curbed but are substantially destroyed.” 


























® France Packing Co. v. Dailey, U.S. D. C. E. D. Pa., Sept. 23, 1946, 
" Bowe, et al. v. Secretary of the Commonwealth, Mass. 8. J. C., Sept. 20, 1946. 
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The second proposed law, however, was declared proper for sy}. 
mission, the court saying that “these mild regulations would be amply 
justified in the constitutional sense by the great power wielded }y 
a labor union, and its capacity for harm if that power should rest jy 
irresponsible hands and be exercised without public scrutiny.” 

California “hot cargo” statutes—The lower courts in Californi, 
continue to disagree over the constitutionality of the State “Ho; 
Cargo”’ Act, which outlaws sympathetic strikes and secondary boy. 
cotts for the duration of the war.“ In two cases which came befor 
it recently, the Superior Court for Los Angeles County held the ae; 
constitutional and effective until the official end of the war. In onp 
of these cases * the complaint by the publisher of a shopping-nevys 
publication alleged picketing by a central labor council to induce th, 
publisher to refrain from dealing with a printing establishment engaged 
in a labor dispute. In the second case * the complaint alleged that 
members of a delivery drivers’ union engaged in a labor dispute had 
picketed the premises of a supplier of the plaintiff to prevent shipments 
to him. In both cases the court held the acts illegal under the “Hot 
Cargo” Act, and supported the constitutionality of the act as a 
proper exercise of the State’s police power in the face of “clear and 
present danger.” 

On the other hand, the Superior Court for Humboldt County 
refused to enjoin the peaceful picketing of a railroad by employees of 
a lumber company, one of the railroad’s customers, with which they 
were engaged in a labor dispute.* While specifying that it was not 
passing on the constitutionality of the “Hot Cargo” Act in its entirety, 
the court held the act unconstitutional insofar as it can be interpreted 
to outlaw all peaceful picketing. 





#2 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1946 (p. 102). 

% Los Angeles Down Town Shopping News, Corp. v. Los Angeles Central Labor Council, et al., Sup. Ct 
Los Angeles County, Aug. 27, 1946. 

% Farmer Bros. v. Wholesale Delivery Drivers and Salesmen Union Local 595, Sup. Ct. Los Angeles County 
Sept. 17, 1946. 

% Northwestern Pacific Railroad Co. v. Lumber and Sawmill Workers Union, et al., Sup. Ct. Humbola 
County, Sept. 10, 1946. 
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Decontrol of Prices and Wages’ 


THE abandonment of all remaining price ceilings, except those for 
rents, sugar, and rice, was announced by the President on November 
9, 1946. At the same time, an Executive order provided for the end 
of wage and salary controls, as: ‘‘The removal of price controls leaves 
no basis or necessity for the continuation of wage controls, which have 
operated, in most industries, only as an adjunct to price controls.”’ 
In taking such action, the President stated that ‘general control over 
prices and wages is justifiable only so long as it is an effective instru- 
ment against inflation. I am convinced that the time has come when 
these controls can serve no useful purpose. * * * that their 
further continuance would do the Nation’s economy more harm than 
good.”’ 

Following the President’s report of October 14, regarding the meat 
shortage and the general stabilization program, meat had been decon- 
trolled and the lifting of other controls had been accelerated. As a 
result, it was pointed out, practically all foods and many other com- 
modities had been freed from Federal control. Therefore, to retain 
the remaining controls would have led, in the judgment of the Price 
Administrator, ‘‘to distortions in production and diversions of goods 
to an extent far outweighing any benefit that could be achieved.”’ 
In addition, the President stated, existing conditions were more 
favorable for the return to a free economy than those in existence 
“when the present badly weakened stabilization law was finally 
enacted by the Congress.”’ ” 





! Data are from White House release of November 9, 1946, and Federal Register, Vol. 11, No. 221 (p. 13435). 
1 For a brief statement on the amended Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 and the Stabilization Act 
of 1942, as amended on July 25, 1946, see Monthly Labor Review, November 1946 (p. 832). 
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Reasons cited for the retention of rent ceilings were the extrem, 
shortage of housing, which was expected to continue for a long time 
and the fact that tenants were in no position to protect themselye 
against extortionate demands. If rents were fixed by ordinary meth. 
ods, hardship would result. The President added: “It may be tha; 
some adjustment of rents will be required, but control of rents an 
control over evictions must be continued.” Regret was expresso 
that it was not possible to retain price controls on building materials 
to facilitate the veterans’ emergency housing program. To maintain 
them would have meant that the raw materials needed for housing 
and for alternative uncontrolled products would be utilized for the 
latter purposes. The only other control retained was “that necessary 
to implement the rationing and allocation programs of sugar and rice,” 

Wage and salary controls which were removed consisted of those 
that were authorized by the Stabilization Act of 1942, and in recent 
months had been administered in large part by the National Wage 
Stabilization Board (established by Executive order of December 31. 
1945). This action did not affect “the statutory provision governing 
changes in terms and conditions of employment in plants operated by 
the Government pursuant to the War Labor Disputes Act.”’* Re- 
sponsibility also remained for the disposition of pending cases involving 
alleged violations of wage controls before November 9. 


The Bureau of the Budget was asked to prepare plans, in consulta- 
tion with the agencies involved, for the reduction of operations re- 
sulting from decontrol. In closing his statement, the President said: 
““Today’s action places squarely upon management and labor the re- 
sponsibility for working out agreements for the adjustment of their 
differences without interruption of production.” 





§ For summaries of provisions of Executive orders affecting wage control see Monthly Labor Review, 
March 1946 (p. 397), April 1946 (p. 588), May 1946 (pp. 833, 836). 
‘ For summary of provisions of this act see Monthly Labor Review, August 1943 (p. 305). 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 
Prices in the Third Quarter of 1946 


THE price advance during the third quarter of 1946 was greater than 
the entire increase from the hold-the-line order in the spring of 1943 
to June 1946. Led by a record increase of 19.6 percent for foods, 
consumers’ prices rose 9% percent during the quarter; wholesale prices 
advanced 9.8 percent. Both primary market and retail prices reached 
the highest levels since late 1920. 

The dominant influence during the quarter continued to be the 
huge effective demand from consumers and industry for goods and 
services, supported by the high level of national income. Income 
payments to individuals of about 167 billion dollars, civilian employ- 
ment of 58 million, farm income and business profits after taxes, all 
were higher than ever before. 

The greatly reduced level of Government spending after the end 
of the war was offset by a substantial rise in net foreign purchases and 
purchases of producers’ durable goods, and by an increase in the rate 
of consumer expenditures. Total volume of foreign trade continued 
at high postwar levels during the third quarter. The revaluation of 
currencies in Canada and Sweden increased these countries’ ability 
to purchase in American markets. 

The annual rate of expenditure for consumer goods and services 
during the third quarter amounted to 126 billion dollars with an 
increasing proportion represented by consumer durable goods. There 
appeared to be a leveling off in the physical volume of purchases of 
nondurable goods and some indication of consumer resistance to high 
prices and poor quality of such goods. 

Demand for many products still far exceeded supply, although 
total production reached an annual peacetime peak of 172 billion 
dollars and marketings of goods were increasing. Production of 
services, foods, and other nondurable consumer goods in the third 
quarter were far above prewar rates. Output of many durable goods 
surpassed peacetime highs but production of automobiles, refrigerators, 
and sewing machines was still below the 1941 level. Housing was 
critical and nonresidential construction was curtailed to meet the 
needs of the housing program. 

The following table shows percentage changes in consumers’ prices 
and in primary market prices for selected periods. 

From June 30 to July 25 all goods and services, except rents, which 
were controlled by local ordinances in some areas, and utilities and 
other public services, normally regulated by other agencies, were free 
of price control. The threat of resumption of controls remained as a 
partial check. On July 25 the Price Control Extension Act of 1946 
extended price controls for 1 year and with certain exceptions restored 
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controls which had been in effect on June 30. Congress expresso; 
the desire to terminate general control of prices and the use of subsidie: 
as rapidly as possible. The act also exempted a large proportion o 
agricultural products from price control at least until August 2) 
1946, and specified that only those commodities, certified by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as being in short supply, could be continue, 
under price control. 

Under the decontrol policy OPA moved rapidly during the quarter 
to remove controls. In late September only about 71 percent of |! 
items in the wholesale price index, excluding gas and electricity, | 
percent of items in the consumers’ price index, and 55 percent of reta 
food prices remained under OPA control. 


The new act also contained a number of important provisions which 
resulted in price increases during the quarter. It specified that maxi- 


mum prices must cover increases in average costs since 1940 and 
guaranteed distributors’ margins in effect on March 31, 1946 


Weighted average price regulations were forbidden. The Bankhead- 
Brown Amendment specified that maximum prices for cotton and woo! 
products must cover raw material costs, mill conversion costs, and « 


reasonable profit. 


Percent of Change in Consumers’ Prices and in Primary Markets, in Specified Periods 
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1 In comparing retail and primary market price movements, the following differences between the con 
sumers’ price and primary market price indexes must be noted: The primary market index is based on price: 
of selected commodities of unchanged specifications in snajor trading centers, which are considered re} re 


sentative of all commodities. The consumers’ price index is based on prices ‘of selected goods and ser‘ 


poem) by moderate-income families in large cities and reflects in part the effect of disappearan ce ol 


ower-priced articles. 
* The President’s hold-the-line order was issued April 8, 1943. The price rise which had led to this 
reached a peak in May, which is, therefore, used for this comparison. 
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During the quarter there were significant differences in the extent 
and timing of price rises for different commodity groups. Immedi- 
ately after June 30, there were sharp increases in primary market 
prices, particularly agricultural commodities. Prices for 28 raw 
materials, traded on organized exchanges, jumped 25 percent in the 
frst 17 days of July. The Bureau’s comprehensive price index of 
nearly 900 commodities averaged 10 percent higher in July than in 
June—the largest monthly advance in the history of the series. 
Record increases occurred for farm products, foods, and hides and 
leather products. Retail prices of consumer goods and services 
increased 5.8 percent between mid-June and mid-July, with a 13.8- 
percent rise in retail food prices. 
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Although there were substantial increases for a few scarce industrial 
goods, manufacturers of nonagricultural commodities generally held 
prices at June 30 ceiling levels, or slightly higher levels already under 
consideration, pending final action on OPA legislation. Retail prices 
of living essentials other than foods increased only 0.3 percent on the 
average between June and July. 

In the first few weeks after restoration of OPA (July 26) prices con- 
tinued to rise, although the rate of advance was reduced considerably 
and prices of a few commodities were rolled back to former ceilings. 
The new price control law left important foods uncontrolled and 
prices of agricultural commodities reached peak levels in late August. 
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Wholesale prices of most other commodity groups also increased, 
reflecting ceiling adjustments required by the provisions of the new 
act. 

After restoration of controls on livestock and meats in early 
September at levels higher than on June 30, but considerably below 
the level of uncontrolled prices, wholesale prices dropped sharply. 
Average primary market prices declined 5.1 percent in the first 9 
weeks of September; however, the average for September was 4.( 
percent below August, but 9.8 percent higher than in June before 
suspension of controls. 

In contrast to the sharp fluctuations for agricultural commodities, 
prices for industrial goods rose steadily throughout the quarter and 
in September were 6.3 percent higher than the June average. The 
persistent advance for industrial goods reflects a continuation of the 
wartime pressure of higher costs, which resulted in numerous upward 
adjustments of ceilings during this quarter. 

The American economy during the third quarter of 1946 was 
characterized by sudden changes in price and production situations, 
with conflicting trends that make uncertain the direction and extent 
of future changes, 


Consumer Goods 


FARM PRODUCTS AND FOODS 


Prices of farm products and foods rose sharply following the lapse 
of OPA controls on June 30. Record increases of 12.1 percent in 
prices for farm products in primary markets, and of 24.2 and 13.8 
percent for wholesale and retail food prices occurred during July, 
with the suspension of subsidy payments and continued high demand 
for scarce commodities. Prices advanced through August as many 
commodities remained uncontrolled. The trend was reversed in 
September in primary markets, primarily because of reinstatement of 
ceilings over livestock and meats. Retail prices for most foods, par- 
ticularly those in short supply, continued to rise. At the end of the 
third quarter, prices for farm products and wholesale foods were 10.1 
and 16.8 percent above June levels and double those existing prior to 
World War II. With the exception of many fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, in seasonally abundant supply, these higher price levels were 
shared by all major commodity groups. 

General price uncertainty and confusion characterized food mar- 
kets. Contributory causes were the delay in reenacting price contro! 
legislation and, later in the quarter, the simultaneous emphasis upon 
decontrol and a possibility of recontrol if prices rose unreasonably. 
The revival of OPA on July 25 automatically returned to June 30 
ceilings, commodities representing approximately 37 percent of the 
average family food budget; namely, cereals and bakery products, 
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fruits and vegetables, imported foods, sugar, and sweets. An addi- 
tional 55 percent was specifically exempt until August 21, pending a 
fnal decision by the Price Decontrol Board. These items included 
livestock, meats, poultry and eggs, dairy products, grains, cottonseed, 
soybeans, and their products. Ceiling increases to cover higher raw 
material and labor costs were allowed for many commodities restored 
to control on July 25. 

On August 20 resumption of price controls over livestock, meats, 
cottonseed, soybeans, flaxseed, and products was ordered by the 
Decontrol Board. Subsidies for meats were reinstated at previous 
rates, but those on dairy products, flour, the major processed vege- 
tables, dried prunes, raisins, dry beans, coffee, soybeans, and flaxseed, 
were discontinued. 

Other commodities, principally fruits and vegetables, were automati- 
cally removed from controls on September 1, when the Secretary of 
Agriculture excluded them from the first list of products in short 
supply issued, as required by the new Price Control Extension Act. 

Led by increases for butter, prices for dairy products, uncontrolled 
throughout the quarter, rose 32.8 percent at wholesale and 26.4 per- 
cent at retail from June to September. In some cities retail prices of 
butter as high as $1 per pound were reported in September; the aver- 
age for September was 82.9 cents, compared with 61.0 cents in June 
and 50.0 cents a year earlier. Most of the advance occurred in July, 
after termination of the dairy feed subsidy, which in June amounted 
to about 20 percent of retail prices for butter, 8 percent for fluid milk, 
13 percent for cheddar cheese, and 11 percent for evaporated milk. 
Supplies of butter, formerly scarce, became generally adequate. 

After the lapse of OPA controls and subsidies, livestock prices at 
primary markets climbed rapidly—more than 29 percent in 2 months— 
despite unprecedented marketings. As a result of high prices and the 
possibility of recontrol, livestock previously withheld, including many 
not in prime condition, swelled the volume generally marketed during 
the summer. With the reinstatement of price controls on September 
1, marketings dwindled to a new low. The new ceilings, ordered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as a production incentive, were set above 
June levels but considerably below August quotations. Livestock 
prices declined 15 percent in September; wholesale meat prices, which 
had risen nearly 80 percent between June and August, dropped 34 
percent—more than any other commodity group. Retail meat prices 
were over 39 percent higher in August than earlier in the year. New 
retail ceilings established September 10 were 20 percent lower than in 
the previous month; but beef, pork, and veal generally were unavail- 
able. 

_As meat supplies fluctuated between extremes, demand for meat 
substitutes, such as poultry, fresh fish, and eggs also varied, weakening 
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somewhat in July and August and gaining strength in September. 4; 
retail, during the severe meat shortage in September, poultry an, 
fish prices rose 5 percent, while egg prices moved upward more thay 
11 percent. 

Fruits and vegetables declined as a group, with seasonally lower 
prices for fresh produce such as onions, potatoes, lettuce, carrots, and 
apples. Prices for canned and dried fruits, and vegetables increased 
somewhat, reflecting continued heavy demand. 

Prices for grains, which had been particularly scarce, rose 19 per- 
cent in July. During August demand abated because of recontro| 
uncertainty and decreased need for livestock feed. Prices declined 
somewhat, holding fairly steady at this lower level through September. 
with seasonably higher marketings and estimates of record crops. 
Although grains remained free of ceilings, cereals and bakery products 
were recontrolled in late July. Because of the termination of the 
flour subsidy (amounting to $1.03 per hundred pounds of flour at 
wholesale and 1 cent per pound at retail) and increased costs for raw 
material, labor, and freight, ceilings later were raised. Over the 
quarter, prices for cereals and bakery products moved up 25 percent 
at wholesale and more than 12 percent at retail. 

There was little trading in seasonally scarce edible vegetable oils. 
During the brief absence of controls, wholesale prices for refined lard 
at Chicago reached 32.9 cents per pound in August (compared to i4.8 
cents in June). No important sales were reported after ceilings were 
restored at 19 cents in September. 

June ceilings, reinstated on imported commodities on July 25, were 
soon forced upward. Sugar prices, under an agreement with Cuba, 
which links purchase prices to the Bureau of Labor Statistics retail 
price indexes, rose 2.5 percent at retail over the quarter. Coffee 
ceilings were increased in mid-August, to improve the competitive 
position of importers and compensate them for the loss of the 3 cents 
per pound subsidy. 

HIDES AND LEATHER PRODUCTS AND TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


Prices for hides and leather and cotton goods increased sharply with 
the suspension of OPA controls at the end of June but prices for most 
other textile products remained at June 30 levels. Many retailers 
made public announcements that they would not raise their prices 
until forced to do so by higher costs and most manufacturers re- 
frained from instituting price increases until the final status of price 
control had been determined. 

From June through September average prices of textile products in 
primary markets advanced 15 percent. Cotton goods rose 19% 
percent; woolen and worsted goods, 1 percent; clothing, 2 percent; and 
hosiery and underwear, 17 percent. Quotations for rayon and nylon 
yarns and staple fiber remained unchanged. | 
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The cost of clothing purchased by moderate-income families ad- 
vanced 5.5 percent between June and September. Cotton clothing 
prices increased 7.6 percent; woolen clothing, priced in the fall and 
winter months, was 3.6 percent higher than last season. In September, 
retail costs of clothing were more than one and one-half times as high 
as in September 1939. 

Quotations for raw cotton rose almost uninterruptedly throughout 
the quarter. From a level of 31 cents early in July prices had risen 
more than 22 percent by the end of September to the highest point in 
over 20 years. Strong demand and reports of the shortest crop in 
many years helped to stimulate the market. 

After the extension of price controls at the end of July, OPA granted 
three successive increases in maximum prices of cotton goods to cover 
higher raw cotton and labor costs—17 percent early in August and 2% 
and 2 percent respectively on August 30 and September 18. The 
Price Control Extension Act of 1946 provided that prices for cotton 
products must reflect either parity or the current market price for 
raw cotton, whichever is higher, as well as current conversion costs. 

The price of domestic raw wool, 14 to 23 percent lower than a year 
ago, because of reductions in selling prices by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to encourage the use of domestic wools, showed no change 
over the quarter, although ceilings were removed in September. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation remained the sole purchasing and 
selling agent for practically all domestic wool, selling to mills at prices 
lower than it paid growers. 

During July, over 5,000 bales of raw silk were sold at prices varying 
from $16.50 to $6.78 per pound. The July quotation on the 13/15 
denier D grade was about 142 percent above prewar. Only a small 
proportion of silk offered was sold at the August auction, and at 
prices considerably lower than the first sale. The September sale 
was held on open auction, but ‘‘upset prices’”’ were established by the 
Government below which bids would not be accepted. About 5,000 
bales were sold, at prices ranging from $6.20 to $13.50. 

Manufacturers’ and retailers’ prices for apparel generally increased 
as costs of fabric and labor rose and new ceilings were established 
for most articles. Retail prices of women’s garments continued to 
advance although retailers reported consumers were becoming more 
selective in the choice of fabrics. Stocks of tailored rayon slips 
failed to meet consumer demand as manufacturers continued to 
produce a greater proportion of lace-trimmed undergarments selling 
at higher prices. Women’s coats, utilizing higher quality fabrics in 
some cases, were higher than last season. 

Manufacturers’ prices of men’s and boys’ clothing increased from 
10 to 24 percent. Retail prices of men’s suits, topcoats, and over- 
coats increased as higher labor and trimming costs were passed on to 
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the consumer. Overalls, work shirts and work trousers, busines 
shirts, woven shorts, knit undershirts, and rayon hose also wer 
higher. 

Women’s silk hosiery was available at many retail stores but 
prices ranging from $1.95 to $4.50 a pair, well above prices for the 
more durable nylon. 

Market prices of hides and skins soared nearly 40 percent in July 
and declined only 8 percent after ceilings had been restored. As y 
group, prices of hides and skins averaged higher during July 194, 
than at any time since September 1920. Imported goatskins led the 
July upswing as trading in foreign skins returned to a fully competi- 
tive basis. Tanners’ eagerness to acquire raw stock doubled prices 
within a few weeks after the RFC ceased to regulate imports, and 
sustained goatskin prices at high levels throughout the third quarter. 
Quotations for domestic cattlehides and calfskins advanced over 35 
percent during the July interim between controls to levels comparable 
with those in world markets and then returned to the ceiling in effect 
since 1941. Black-market meat operations were said to have reduced 
the quantity of hides and skins available to tanners during the latter 
part of the quarter. 

Leather prices advanced approximately 20 percent in July, reflect- 
ing the rising cost of raw material. After controls were restored, 
prices of cattle-hide leathers declined to June ceiling levels, and tanners 
of kid leather and shearlings were granted price advances to compen- 
sate for the soaring prices of imported skins. 

Factory prices of shoes moved up 12 percent in the third quarter, 
following adjustments in ceilings. Although August output of foot- 
wear continued at an unusually high level, sharply reduced shoe 
production was anticipated for the fourth quarter. Several prominent 

shoe firms curtailed production as a result of leather shortages, and 
manufacturers showed increasing interest in South American hides. 

Prices paid by consumers for medium and lower grades of leather 
footwear continued to rise as a result of higher manufacturers’ ceiling 
prices and the disappearance of lower price lines. Retailers and 
wholesalers complained of difficulty in obtaining shoes, many report- 
ing an oversupply on nonessential footwear and an insufficiency of 
durable shoes, with no prospect of balanced stocks before the end of 


the year. 
FUEL AND LIGHTING MATERIALS 


Average primary market prices for fuel and lighting materials 
increased 7.4 percent during the third quarter of 1946, although 
realized prices for electricity and gas were lowet. Decontrol of 
prices for petroleum and its products and specific OPA amendments 
granting higher ceilings to coal producers accounted for the increase 
in primary market prices. The revised act extending OPA restored 
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to retailers their March 1946 margins, thus generally raising solid- 
fuels prices to consumers during the quarter. 

Both commercial and domestic electricity rates continued their 
1946 downward trend during the quarter, as earnings of utilities 
permitted billings at lowered rates. Gas rates remained unchanged 
in most cities. However, some utilities selling manufactured gas 
increased rates to cover higher fuel costs. 

Late in the second quarter, the OPA, in order to cover wage and 
other cost increases and to ‘‘remove price as a transition period 
impediment to production and supply,” had granted substantial 
price increases to coal producers, averaging 40 cerits per ton for 
bituminous coal and 91 cents per ton for anthracite. Retailers were 
first granted an exact ‘‘pass-thru”’ in dollars and cents which reduced 
retailers’ percentage margins. Late in August solid-fuels retailers 
were granted an additional increase of 10 to 30 cents per ton to restore 
March 31, 1946, percentage margins, which had been reduced in June 
when ceiling increases were sufficient only to pass on to the consumer 
the dollars-and-cents increases in wholesale prices. 

With the suspension of price control at the end¥of June, producers 
of Connellsville beehive coke advanced their prices approximately 
$1.25 per ton. Prices were rolled back to June 30, 1946, levels when 
price control was reestablished, but shortly thereafter an OPA amend- 
ment granted these producers a $1.35 per ton ceiling advance to 
compensate for higher coal and labor costs. 

Early in July the Interstate Commerce Commission allowed in- 
creases of 6 cents per net ton in coal freight rates of less than $1.00 per 
ton and 8 cents in freight rates greater than $1.00. Retailers were 
permitted to pass on this increase to consumers. 

Fuel-oil prices as well as prices for all petroleum and its products 
were formally decontrolled in August. This was followed by price 
rises of 25 to 35 cents per barrel for crude petroleum. The Govern- 
ment then withdrew subsidy payments of 25 cents per barrel to 
certain stripper-well crude producers. Higher prices for crude 
petroleum were followed by corresponding increases in prices of 
petroleum products at all levels of sale, high lighted by fuel-oil price 
increases amounting to 0.6 to 1.75 cents per gallon at retail in several 
cities. 

HOUSEFURNISHINGS 

Prices of housefurnishings rose 6.1 percent at retail during the 
third quarter and 2.9 percent in primary markets. Advances at 
both levels followed largely increases in OPA ceilings. Prices during 
the OPA “‘holiday’”’ were generally stable. Substitutions to higher 
priced merchandise, resulting from continued shortages, and re- 
introduction of some consumer durable goods into the consumers’ 
price index in September, including radios, sewing and washing 
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machines, vacuum cleaners, and mechanical refrigerators, also con. 
tributed to the advances. Increases for these durable goods represen; 
the total increase to September 1946 from December 1941, the last 
period when stocks were near normal. They account for a 1 percent 
increase in the retail costs of housefurnishings between August and 
September. 

Prices of wool floor covering to the consumer advanced as retailers 
sold higher-cost inventories and the shift from lower to higher grades 
of covering continued. There was no change at the primary market 
level. Higher wholesale and consumer prices reflected the third 
industry-wide increase granted manufacturers of hard-surface floor 
covering on August 30, 1946—amounting to 2.8 percent—to cover 
increased freight rates and increased costs of materials and labor 
Manpower shortages and shortages of certain materials, such as 
burlap, sizing, and linseed oil, continued to hamper production. 

Changes in retail costs of wood household furniture during the 
quarter varied as retailers shopped around for sources of supply. 
Increases due to substitutions of higher price lines were numerous. 
OPA adjustments were followed by higher prices of bedsprings and 
sofa beds at wholesale and retail and of upholstered furniture and 
wood office furniture at the primary market level. One spokesman 


estimated current production of wood household furniture at 40 per- 


cent above the 1941 level. Supplies of hardware, upholstered springs 
and other metal items, and ticking and filling materials remained 
limited. Retailers reported all low- and medium-priced case goods 
in short supply, with dining-room suites almost unobtainable. 
Upholstered furniture appeared to be obtainable in greater quantity. 

September 1946 retail prices of appliances reflected both OPA 
advances and the long-term increase from December 1941. In 
August, in order to assure March 31, 1946, mark-ups, retailers were 
permitted to pass on manufacturers’ increases for radios, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, gas stoves, and dinnerware. Primary 
market prices reflected OPA-approved increases of 3.5 percent in the 
price of electric refrigerators, 8 percent on domestic cook stoves, 7 
percent on semivitreous dinnerware, and the long-term increase 
caused by the reintroduction of electric washers and ironers into the 
wholesale price index. 

Full-seale production in the electrical manufacturing industry was 
not expected until early 1947. “Material shortages continued to be 
the major problem. ‘For radios, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
and some small appliances, however, current production had passed 
the 1941 rate and some retailers reported clearance sales on lesser- 
known brands of small table model radios. Other major appliances, 
stoves, and dinnerware continued to be scarce. 

Supplies of cotton yard goods, sheets, and pillow cases in retail 
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stores also were scarce. Towels were more plentiful, at considerably 
higher prices than in June. From June to September the cost to 
consumers of sheets and of towels advanced 12.2 percent. 

HOUSING 

Residential rents in all large cities combined increased 0.3 percent 
during the quarter, the largest increase reported in the rent index for 
any quarterly period since early in 1942 before Federal rent controls 
were instituted. Although rents advanced over the period, the 
largest increase occurred during suspension of Federal controls in July. 

During this 25-day period, 21 of the 34 large cities surveyed by the 
Bureau reported increases in rents. The increases averaged 2.6 
percent in Houston (affecting 12 percent of the tenants), slightly 
more than 1 percent in Cleveland and Scranton (affecting 5 percent 
of the tenants), 0.6 percent in Chicago, 0.5 percent in Denver, and 
from 0.1 to 0.4 percent in 16 other cities. Ten cities showed no change 
in rents and three cities reported slight decreases. 

Washington, D. C., which has its own rent control law, was the only 
city not affected by suspension of controls. Rents in 7 of the other 
33 cities surveyed were controlled by emergency State laws and in 5 
cities by city ordinances. Some of the emergency legislation per- 
mitted increases up to 15 percent in rent. 

The short duration of suspension of controls prevented many 
advances which might have occurred in a longer period since many 
State laws require a notice of rent increase or eviction, usually one 
rental payment period in advance of the effective date. Following 
the reinstitution of Federal rent control after July 25, rents for most 
dwellings returned to former OPA ceilings. 

There was no relief during the quarter from the severe housing 
shortage. Continued shortages in some essential building materials 
delayed new construction, and some builders hesitated because of 
rising building costs. 

In spite of the handicaps to the construction program, it was 
announced by Housing Expeditor Wilson Wyatt that 62,800 dwelling 
units were completed in August, making a total of 350,000 dwelling 
units completed since the first of this year. 

Reports indicate that the rise in sales prices of homes and number 
of sales have slowed up somewhat during the past few months. 
Removal of homes from the rental market for owner occupancy is 
still very high. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Retail costs of miscellaneous goods and services increased 1.6 per- 
cent on the average during the third quarter of 1946. 

Scattered increases were noted in the cost of newspapers and motion 
Picture admissions. Prices of beauty and barber shop services con- 

71222504619 
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tinued their upward trend, as shops reported increased costs of 
operations. Fees for medical services showed some advance, particy. 
larly hospital rates and charges for eyeglasses. Prices of lonees Were 
increased at the manufacturers’ level on August 23, 1946, with OPA 
approval. Several laundries were allowed increases in bundle charges, 
and there was an indication that the delivery service of both laundry 
and dry-cleaning establishments was improving. The cost of auto. 
mobile repairs was higher following Government-approved increases 
in the price of parts. Tobacco products, exempt from control, ip. 
creased in price at both the primary market and retail levels. Ciga- 
rettes increased one-half cent to 1 cent a pack atretail, and many brands 
of cigars rose from 7% to 9 cents. During the lapse of OPA controls 
some manufacturers of soaps raised prices because of limited pro. 
duction and increased costs of raw materials and labor. Recontro] 
on July 25 returned these items to June 30 ceilings where they remained 
despite substantial ceiling increases in prices of raw materials. Pro- 
duction of soap for the quarter was estimated at 50 percent of demand. 


Industrial Goods 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Prices of building materials in primary markets continued upward 
during the third quarter, to a level approximately 50 percent above 
immediate prewar levels. The average advance during the quarter 


was 3 percent compared to about 4 percent during each of the two 
previous quarters. 

The suspension of price controls had little noticeable effect on 
building material prices as a group. Higher prices for some materials 
in July reflected the general freight rate increase, effective July 1, of 
6 percent with an additional 5 percent for eastern carriers. More- 
over, a number of price adjustments covering building materials, 
pending on June 30, were granted; also, there were unusual price 
advances for some paint materials in July, because of shortages and 
soaring prices of imported materials such as shellac. 

Production of most building materials remained inadequate to meet 
estimated housing needs, despite the substantial increases made during 
the last few months. Lack of skilled labor, freight car shortages, and 
strikes continued to hamper production. Particularly scarce were 
cast-iron soil pipe, millwork, gypsum board and lath, hardwood 
flooring, bath tubs, and lavatories. To increase production, premium 
payments were authorized for several commodities in short supply, 
principally softwood plywood, brick, oak flooring, and convector 
radiators. 

Prices of lumber advanced 1 percent—in sharp contrast to the 5 
and 6 percent increases in the earlier quarters of 1946. The principal 
price rises permitted during the third quarter were for central hard- 
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wood and redwood lumber, and western softwood shingles. Despite 
substantial increases in production, the supply of lumber still was far 
from satisfactory. It was reported in trade journals that lumber was 
widely sold in the black market at prices as much as 50 percent above 
ceilings. Western softwoods were on a 2 to 3 months delivery basis 
for priority orders. There was still a large backlog of orders for 
hardwood flooring, and residential flooring was reserved entirely for 
holders of housing priorities. Premium payment regulations, effec- 
tive August 1, 1946, authorized manufacturers to pay reimbursable 
bonuses to their suppliers for specified grades and species of hardwood 
lumber, and entitled them to other payments based on output of 
residential flooring in excess of quotas. A premium payment plan 
was also instituted for production of peeler logs in an effort to lift 
production of softwood plywood. 

Prices of paint and paint materials rose 7. 5 percent, largely during the 
period of uncontrolled prices. By the end of July carbon black had 
risen 55 percent, and shellac 65 percent, while advances ranging from 
| 12 to 35 percent were reported in prices of litharge, red lead, linseed 
oil, and turpentine. Prices declined in August with the reapplication 
of price ceilings but not to the level prevailing before suspension of 
controls. Several paint materials, including carbon black, rosin, and 
color pigments, were decontrolled in August and September, while 
ceiling prices were raised for lithopone, linseed oil, gum turpentine, 
paint, and shellac. Wholesale prices of the paint and paint materials 
group in September were more than 40 percent above prewar averages 
and were at the highest level since 1920. Many paint materials 
continued in short supply. Among these were lead, litharge, litho- 
pone, zine oxide, and drying oils. 

Brick and tile prices rose 5.3 percent, raising the index for these 
commodities 40 percent above the August 1939 average, and almost 
5 percent over the previous peak in August 1920. Fire clay and silica 
brick prices, which had been removed from OPA control in May, 
moved up about 8 percent and some local area adjustments were 
granted to producers of tile and common brick. Premium payments 
of $5 per 1,000 standard brick equivalents in excess of quotas were 
inaugurated, and brick and tile production showed considerable im- 
provement. 

Prices of cement rose nearly 4 percent in the quarter, as ceilings 
were raised 5 cents per barrel for packaged cement produced east of 
the Rockies. The increased cost of pig iron resulted in higher prices 
for cast-iron enameled plumbing fixtures, and there were increases for 
cast-iron soil pipe, lead pipe, lime, builders’ hardware, window glass, 
and wall board. The shortage of cast-iron soil pipe was critical. 
CPA estimated in August that the supply for 1946 would fall 30 per- 
cent short of demand. The Government instituted a number of 
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actions to relieve the situation, including a ceiling increase of 3 per- 
cent, an order to pig iron producers to channel greater supplies to go] 
pipe producers a set-aside of 80 percent of soil pipe for priority holders 
a limit of 7 percent of production for industrial consumers, an 
premium payments effective August 1. 


METALS AND MACHINERY 


Prices of metals and metal products increased less than 2 percep; 
from June to September 1946, with an advance of only 1 percent in 
July despite the absence of OPA controls. The increase in July re. 
flected primarily higher prices for certain iron and steel products on 
which ceiling increases had been planned by OPA and price increases 
for nonferrous metals to offset the cessation of subsidy payments. 

The Bureau’s index of metals and metal products in September 
reached 114.2 percent of the 1926 level, the highest point since July 
1921 and 9 percent above its level at the end of World War II. 

During the temporary lapse of OPA controls and subsidies in July, 
trading in several nonferrous metals was virtually at a standstill, 
A break-through in former OPA ceilings occurred first in prices of lead 
and zinc, when leading sellers advanced their quotations 1% cents 3 
pound, maintaining that the new prices were below the sum of former 
prices and subsidies. Copper producers withdrew from the market 
rather than raise prices. Meanwhile RFC continued to sell copper 
from its stockpile at the old ceiling price, but lead and zine at prices 
in effect at time of shipment, which were above former ceilings. 

The restoration in late July of the old maximum prices for lead and 
zine caused trading to decline sharply. Both metals were in critically 
short supply and both producers and consumers requested higher 
prices to stimulate output. The CPA stated that zinc shortage was 
accentuated by producers’ action in marketing only output on which 
premiums were paid. 

Prices of nonferrous metals continued to advance in the world 
market to levels above domestic ceilings, and RFC purchase prices of 
foreign lead and copper were 2 to 4 cents a pound higher than during 
the second quarter. Prices of zinc in the export market increased 
2 cents a pound and tin 3 to 4 cents a pound. 

Silver prices advanced to 90.125 cents a pound early in July con- 
pared to the former OPA ceiling of 71.11 cents. The ceiling price was 
restored temporarily on July 26 but advanced on August 1 to the 


new Treasury buying price of 90.5 cents a pound established by f 


the Congress. 

Prices of steel and its raw materials remained relatively stable 
during the quarter. Both steel mills and scrap dealers demanded 
higher ceilings or decontrol after the restoration of OPA. Output 
remained high during the quarter, despite shortages of steel scrap and 
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pig iron. Refusal of mills to pay more than former OPA ceilings for 
grap kept prices of most grades down but sharp advances were 
reported in July for cast scrap used by foundries. Later, incentive 
increases, ranging from $2.50 to $7.00 per gross ton, were allowed for 
cast scrap. A Nation-wide scrap drive was inaugurated at the same 
time. 

Prices of pig iron advanced early in July. Shortage of pig iron was 
one of the factors limiting production of castings, and CPA announced 
a plan for channeling supplies to castings for use in building materials 
and agricultural implements. An upward adjustment of $2 a gross 
ton in maximum prices of pig iron was made in July, retroactive to 
May 29. A subsidy program announced on September 17 provided 
for payment of premiums ranging from $8 per gross ton for production 
above base period quotas to $12 per ton for new production. 

In a further effort to aid the housing program, OPA on July 25 
granted incentive price increases ranging from 10 to 50 percent over 
former ceiling prices to manufacturers of knobs, locks, butts, and 
other types of builders’ hardware. Producers of metal fasteners were 
permitted an additional increase of 5 percent, late in July, to offset 
higher labor and material costs. 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


Prices for chemicals and allied products rese 3 percent in July and 
then declined about 1 percent with the reestablishment of OPA. 
Increases occurred primarily in chemicals derived from scarce farm or 
metal raw materials. Thus, prices for inedible tallow advanced 41.4 
percent; glycerin, about 8.5 percent; vanillin, 73 percent; and cotton- 
seed meal, 45.5 percent. Prices for lead arsenate, copper sulphate, 
and silver nitrate were higher. Although many chemical prices 
declined after the reestablishment of*OPA controls, higher prices for 
others, under increased ceilings, resulted in a September average 
about 2 percent above the June level. 

During this quarter, chemical manufacturers generally maintained 
stable prices but resale prices on occasional lots reflected the pressure 
of large demands upon tight supplies. This was particularly evident 
in alkalies, with July bids up to 11 cents a pound for caustic soda and 
6 cents a pound for soda ash. Odd lots of sodium bichromate sold 
for 17 cents compared with the primary market price of 8 cents a 
pound and the resale prices for chemically pure glycerin ranged up to 
40 cents a pound compared to 18 cents in primary markets. 

Primary market prices for fats and oils showed the greatest fluctu- 
ation, advancing about 12 percent in July und then declining, so that 
September prices were only 1 percent above June. Sharpest increases 
were registered for tallows and greases, which rose about 50 percent 
above former ceilings because of demand from ‘‘soapers,” Advances 
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for vegetable oils were smaller. Prices for soybean and castor oils 
were raised over June ceilings to compensate for increased costs 

In July, primary market prices for drugs and pharmaceuticals roge 
2.9 percent, primarily because of increases for medicinal glycerin ang 
menthol, but declined 2.2 percent in August, with a “roll back” jp 
glycerin prices and increased supplies of nux vomica, tartaric acid 
and ergot. The development of more productive mold strains now 
available in quantity caused penicillin prices to decrease to 48 cents 
per 100,000 units, an all-time low price to wholesalers. 

Prices for fertilizer materials rose sharply in July and_ again iy 
August, but declined in September. The increase for the quarter 
amounted to about 9 percent. Organic fertilizer materials rose rapidly 
in July because of competitior with feed grades. Prices for cottonseed 
meal, ground bones, and animal tankage fell, following restoration of 
price controls. Maximum prices for mixed fertilizers were raised in 
August, accounting for an increase of about 4 percent during the quarter, 

Average prices of industrial chemicals advanced 0.6 percent over 
the quarter. Prices for oleic and stearic acid and glycerin rose sharply 
in July, but declined in August. Higher metal prices resulted in in- 
creased ceilings for lead arsenate and silver nitrate and higher quota- 
tions for lead napthenate. Decontrolled products, blasting powder 
(both grain and pellet), dynamite, and white arsenic rose by amounts 
varying from 9 to 18 percent. 

















RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 






During this quarter, prices of rubber and rubber products generally 
were stable, although a number of products were decontrolled. The 
price increases which occurred were principally those permitted by 
OPA to cover higher labor and material costs and to maintain earnings. 
Noteworthy among these was the approximately 2%-percent increase 
in retail ceiling prices on tires to restore distributors’ percentage 
mark-ups. Products decontrolled during this period included a 
number of industrial rubber goods and rubber drug sundries. 

Of particular importance was the September 6 directive of Recon- 
version Director John R. Steelman to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to maintain the sale price for natural rubber at 22% cents 
a pound until the end of the year, compared with a purchase price 
of 23}, cents f.a.s. or 25-26 cents delivered. Subsequently, because 
natural rubber production increased more rapidly than anticipated, 
agreements were signed with the Governments of the Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom to purchase additional rubber at 20% cents 
per pound f.a.s. 

The increase in natural rubber production and shipments led to 
general expectation of the return of free rubber trading by the begin- 
ning of next year. Supplies of synthetic rubber, however, are inade 
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quate because of the alcohol shortage. Limitations on the delivery 
and inventories of GR-S were reinstituted in order to insure equitable 
jistribution of the present limited supply. 

Although the supply of scrap was adequate, scrap rubber dealers 
reported an increased reluctance on the part of reclaimers to accept. 
grap containing synthetic. Rejections of mixed scrap, higher 
freight rates, and the unsalability of synthetic tire parts caused Akron | 
dealers to raise prices on some grades of acceptable scrap in August. 


PAPER AND PULP 


Paper and pulp prices advanced about 5 percent during the third 
quarter as increases in manufacturers’ ceilings were granted in order 
to maintain supplies and to compensate for higher labor and material 
costs. Higher prices for wood pulp and newsprint also were allowed 
because Of the revaluation of the Canadian dollar and Swedish krona. 

During the suspension of OPA controls, mills, converters, and 
distributors maintained June quotations for most paper and paper 
products, except wood pulp. Some producers of wood pulp billed on 
“an adjustable pricing basis,” others raised their quotations to match 
the 10-percent higher prices asked by Canadian exporters and the 
substantially higher prices demanded by Swedish exporters. Ceiling 
prices for wood pulp, both domestically produced and imported, were 
increased approximately 10 percent, and subsidies to domestic pro- 
ducers were restored following the reestablishment of OPA. To 
encourage Scandinavian imports, the amount of transportation costs 
required to be absorbed by sellers was cut in half. For newsprint, new 
ceilings were established $7 a ton higher. 

Following reestablishment of OPA, manufacturers’ ceiling prices for 
_ the lower-priced book and writing papers, Northern bleached sulphate 
waxing papers, glassine and grease-proof papers, facial tissue, toilet 
tissue, paper toweling and towels, and ground wood specialty papers 
were increased. Wholesale and retail ceiling prices also were raised 
to restore percentage mark-ups. During late July and August, 
paperboard ceilings were increased to encourage production of the 
essential grades used in all types of containers. 

Demand for paper products continued to be heavy with reports 
indicating the inability of many consumers to obtain supplies for 
current consumption, although record-breaking production was 
achieved in August. Localized operating problems, such as lack of 
freight cars, continuing shortages of mechanized equipment, and wet 
weather, affected pulpwood procurement on the West Coast and in the 
South. Imports of wood pulp were not up to expectation. Waste 
paper receipts, on the other hand, were larger. 
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Index of Consumers’ Prices in Large Cities, 


October 1946! 


RETAIL prices of living essentials used by moderate-income city 
families advanced 1.7 percent between mid- September and mid- 
October 1946. Food prices rose 3.4 percent, and prices of consumers’ 
goods and services other than food and rent rose 0.6 percent. Rents 
were not surveyed in October. The consumers’ price index on October 
15, 1946, was 148.4 percent of the 1935-39 average and 15.1 percent 
higher than a year ago. 

In mid-October prices of goods and services used by moderate- 
income city families were 50.5 percent higher than in mid-August 1939, 
The family food bill increased 92.5 percent; clothing and housefurnish- 
ings costs each advanced more than 66 percent; but residential rents 
increased only 4.3 percent. 

Retail food prices in large cities advanced 3.4 percent between mid- 
September and mid-October 1946. Butter prices rose almost 13 
cents per pound during the month; in mid-October butter was 96 
cents per pound as compared with 35 cents in October 1939 and 6] 
cents in June 1946. Poultry and egg prices—each in demand as meat 
substitutes in September and early October—increased 17 and 11 
percent, respectively. The cost of sugar to consumers jumped 20 per- 
cent as retailers were allowed to raise their prices to cover increases 
in prices given to sugar producers 





1 The ‘consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities,’’ formerly known as the “cost 
of living index,’’ measures average changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents and services, weighted by 
quantities bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers in large cities in 1934-36. The 
items priced for the index constituted about 70 percent of the expenditures of city families whose incomes 
averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. 

The index only partially shows the wartime effects of changes in quality, availability of consumer goods, 
ete. The President’s Committee on the Cost of Living has estimated that such factors, together with certain 
others not fully measured by the index, would add a maximum of 3 to 4 points to the index for large cities 
between January 1941 and September 1944. If account is taken of continued deterioration of quality and 


disappearance of low-priced merchandise between September 1944 and September 1945, which was esti- 


mated at an additional 4% point, the total large-city adjustment would be 4% points. If small cities were 
included in the national average, another 4% point would be added, making the total approximately 5 points. 

The indexes in the accompanying tables are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and serv- 
ices purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. They do not indicate whether 
it costs more to live in one city than in another. The data relate to the 15th of each month, except those for 
January 1941, in tables 1 and 2. They were estimated for January 1, 1941, the base date for determining 
allowable “‘cost of living’’ wage increases under the Little Steel formula and under the wage-price policy of 
February 1946. January 1, 1941, indexes in tables 1 and 2 have been estimated by assuming an even rate of 
change from December 15, 1940, to the next pricing date. 

Food prices are collected monthly in 56 cities during the first 4 days of the week which includes the Tues- 
day nearest the 15th of the month. Aggregate costs of foods in each city, weighted to represent food pur- 
chases of families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States 
with the use of population weights. In March 1943, the number of cities included in the food index was 
increased from 51 to 56, and the number of foods from 54 to 61. Prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and 
miscellaneous goods and services are obtained in 34 large cities in March, June, September, and December 
In intervening months, prices are collected in 21 of the 34 cities for a shorter list of goods and services. Rents 
are surveyed semiannually in most of the 34 cities (in March and September, or in June and December). 
In computing the all-items indexes for individual cities and the rent index for the average of large cities. 
because of the general stability of average rents at present, the indexes are held constant in cities not sur- 
veyed during the current quarter. Prices for fuel, electricity, and ice are collected monthly in 34 large cities 
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Fresh fruit and vegetable prices showed a further decline of 1.3 
percent, with prices of spinach, lettuce, cabbage, and potatoes 4 to 
9 percent lower. It is estimated that meat prices increased 1.2 per- 
cent over the month. (See note, p. 999.) Food prices in mid- 
October were 29.2 percent higher than a year ago and 23.6 percent 
above mid-June. They were obtained in the period October 14-17; 
meat price controls were removed effective October 15. 

Average costs of clothing again advanced. The sharp increases 
in prices of raw cotton during the summer were reflected in October in 
the higher prices for many essential cotton garments. Prices for all 
types of leather footwear advanced as a result of higher ceiling prices 
granted to manufacturers in recent months to offset the rising cost of 
leather. Prices for sweaters were somewhat lower in many stores 
as supplies increased. 

Housefurnishings prices rose 1.2 percent during the month as higher 
price lines replaced those previously available and retailers adjusted 
their prices in accordance with price increases granted by OPA before 
all price controls were removed. Prices of sheets, mattresses, cook 
stoves, sewing machines, radios, electric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
and washing machines advanced in many of the 21 cities surveyed. 
Average costs for bedroom furniture were also higher, although some- 
what lower prices were reported in a few cities. 

Miscellaneous goods and services rose 0.7 percent because of higher 
prices for cigarettes, beauty-shop services, motion-picture admissions, 
and motor oil. Electricity costs declined 7 percent in New Orleans 
as lower rates became effective on October 1. 





















Taste 1.—IJndex of Consumers’ Prices for Moderate-Income Families and Percent of 
Change, October 1946, Compared With Earlier Months 



























































































October | September} October August January August 
1946 1946 1945 1945 1941 1939 
Group . 
,, Month be- 
This month|Last month! Year ago VJ-day W = fore war in 
— Europe 
Indexes (1935-39= 100) 
a a a 148. 4 145.9 128.9 129.3 100. 8 98. 6 
§ has 180. 0 174.1 139.3 140.9 7.6 93. 5 
i SC 167.0 165. 9 148. 5 146. 4 101. 2 100. 3 
ESS Sere BS pe Sp = sao enane BA Siekrar 105. 0 104.3 
Fuel, electricity, and ice__- 114. 4 114. 4 110.5 111.4 100. 8 97.5 
Gas and electricity _-__- 91.6 91.7 94.8 95. 2 7. 5 99. 0 
Other fuels and ice _- 136. 5 136. 5 125.7 127.2 104. 0 96. 3 
Housefurnishings - - ------ 167. 6 165. 6 146. 9 146. 0 100. 2 100. 6 
Miscellaneous_._._______- 130. 8 129. 9 124.7 124. 5 101.8 100. 4 
Percent of change to October 1946 
Sees J... ...)..... ore * 2 ae Ae +1.7 +15. 1 +14.8 +47. 2 +50. 5 
NE RE Fe +3. 4 +29. 2 +27.8 +84.4 +92. 5 
Clothing.._.___- a 2 < eee SP +.7 +12. 5 +14. 1 +65. 0 +66. 5 
RR AT a Sere Es a ee ee eee +3.6 +4.3 
Fuel, electricity, and ice.__|.......-.--- 0 +3.5 +2.7 +13. 5 +17.3 
Gas and electricity....|........... att —3.4 —3.8 —~6.1 —7.5 
Other fuels and ice____|......___-- 0 +8. 6 +7.3 +31. 2 +41.7 
Housefurnishings. _____.__|_........-- +1.2 +14.1 +14.8 +67. 3 +66. 6 
Miscellaneous.............|.......-..-- +.7 +4.9 +65.1 +28. 5 +30. 3 











} Percent of change to September 1946. 
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Taste 2.—Percent of Increase in Consumers’ Price Index From Specific Dates to ( 
1946, by Cities vee An 





September | October August January 
1946 1945 1945 1941 
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TaBie 3.—Percent of Change in Consumers’ Price Index, September to October 1946, |y 
Cities and Groups of Items 
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Atlanta, Ga 
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Birmingham, Ala 
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Chicago, Il 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Jacksonville, Fla 
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Taste 4.—Indexes of Consumers’ Prices for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, 












Year and month 








Indexes (1935-39=100) of cost of— 








Fuel, elec- 


House- 
furnish- 
ings 
















1946: 










Allitems| Food 
98.1 100. 
99. 1 101. 

102.7 105. 
100.8 97. 

99.4 95. 
100. 2 96. 
105, 2 105. 
116.5 123. 
123. 6 138.0 
125.5 136. 1 
128.4 139.1 
127.1 137.3 
126.9 136. 5 
126.8 135. 9 
127.1 136. 6 
128.1 138.8 
129.0 141.1 
129.4 141.7 
129.3 140.9 
128.9 139. 4 
128.9 139.3 
129.3 140.1 
129.9 141.4 
129.9 141.0 
129. 6 139. 6 
130. 2 140.1 
131.1 141.7 
131.7 142. 6 
133. 3 145. 6 
141.2 165. 7 
144. 1 171.2 
145.9 174. 1 
148. 4 





OVI Ow wowwnr 








Clothing; Rent tricity, 
and ice 
96.8 94.2 100.7 
97.6 96.4 100. 2 
102.8 | 100.9 100. 2 
102. 2 104. 1 99.9 
100. 5 104.3 99.0 
101.7 104. 6 99.7 
106.3 106. 2 102. 2 | 
124. 2 108. 5 105. 4 | 
129.7 | 108.0 107.7 
138.8 | 108, 2 109.8 
145.9 108. 3 110.3 
143. 0 (*) 109. 7 
143.3 (4) 110.0 | 
143. 7 108.3 110.0 
144. 1 (4) 109.8 
144.6 (4) 110.0 
145.4 108. 3 110.0 
145.9 (?) 111.2 
146.4 (1) 111.4 
148. 2 108.3 110.7 
148.5 (‘) 110.5 
148.7 (‘) 110.1 
149. 4 108.3 110.3 
149.7 () 110.8 
150.5 (4) 111.0 
153. 1 108. 4 110. 5 
154. 5 (‘) 110.4 
155.7 
157. 2 
158. 7 
161. 2 
165. 9 
0 








































used in computing the index. 


1.2 percent. 


! Rents not surveyed in this month. 


October, prices were again held unchanged at August levels in computing the index. 
of quotations was reported in all cities for poultry and fish. On this basis the average increase in the cost 
of meat, fish, and poultry combined to consumers between September and October has been estimated at 


Notz.—Sufficient price quotations were obtained in mid-October to compute price indexes for beef and 
veal in many cities but the shortage of pork in all cities, and the scarcity of beef, veal, and lamb in a few 
cities continued to be so severe that a reliable sample of prices could not be obtained. For those meats 
in the cities where an adequate number of prices could be obtained, mid-October prices were compared 
directly with prices in August, the last month in which sufficient quotations were secured for most ineats 
For meats for which an adequate sample of prices was not obtained in mid- 
An adequate number 


It is expected that the November meat index will be based on the usual number of price quotations and 
will describe in full the change that has occurred in the price of meat between mid-November and mid- 
August, the last date for which quotations could be cbtained from nearly all stores. 
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Retail Prices of Food in October 1946 


‘ 
RETAIL prices of food in October 1946 in relation to those in selecte; 
preceding periods are shown in the accompanying tables. 


TaBLe 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Prices of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined. by 
Commodity Groups,in Specified Periods 





Sept. 17, Oct. 16, May 18, | Jan. 14, 
. vo ‘ 1945, to 1943, to 1941, to 
Commodity group t. 1 Oct. 15, Oct. 15, Oct. 15, 


1946 


a. . 2 
Cereals and bakery masen SS. 2 2 . 426.9 
Meats oe 4 a mare | - +45, 

Beef and veal_. a 3. +47. 

Pork , ! +62. 

I ee +37. 

Chickens _-___- +47. 

Fish, fresh and canned _ +12. 
Dairy products .__ PN 2 or ES Sa +51. 
Eggs Sh SOE +15. 
Fruits and vegetables oe SN TE +2. 

Fresh Sat —1. 

Canned +18. 

Dried +17. 
Beverages ; +33. 
Fats and oils i et +19. ; 
Sugar and sweets__...._...- +32. 4 


2H DON Wm 


WCUIAMrOwnIDBwwowo+i 


AWD OWROMOOM 
GO bo tO OT DO WH 

















1 Prices were held at August levels as follows: Pork—all cities, round steak—28 cities, rib roast—33 cities, 
chuck roast—32 cities, beef liver—38 cities, hamburger—30 cities, veal cutlets—41 cities, leg of lamb—3; 
cities, lamb chops—33 cities. It is expected that the November meat index will be based on the usual 
number of price quotations and will describe in full the change that has occurred in the price of meat bet weer 
mid-November and mid-August, the last date for which quotations could be obtained from nearly all stores, 


TaB_e 2.—Indexes of Retail Prices of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodity 
Groups, on Specified Dates 


[1935-39= 100] 





| 1943 1941 1939 


1946 1945 





Commodity group 


| Oct. 152 Sept. 17 | Oct. 16 | May 18 | Jan. 14 





All foods 180. 0 174. 1 139.3 143.0 
Cereals and bakery products 138. 5 137.3 109.1 107. 
3190.7 3 131.0 138. 

3174.6 ’ 118.2 131. 

3182.4 112.6 125. 

3 187.7 < 136, 2 141. 

‘ | 152.3 147, 
Fish, fresh and canned , : 221.3 
oat products . 133. 3 
4 185. 5 

172.5 
182. 3 
130. 4 
168. 9 
124.7 
‘ . ‘ 124.0 
IE. c concecessuncceenh . i 141.5 126. 5 127. 





SEREBSESS 
OVeanrcoKH- WOK OUOOanwwa 





COD & We “1D “1 he OO 











1 Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases by families of wage earners 


and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Prices were held at August levels as follows: pork—all cities, round steak—28 cities, rib roast—33 cities, 
chuck roast—32 cities, beef liver—38 cities, hamburger—30 cities, veal cutlets—41 cities, leg of lamb- 
cities, lamb chops—33 cities. It is expected that the November meat index will be based on the usual nur 
nw? of rice quotations and will describe in full the change that has occurred in the price of meat between 

+" — and mid-August, the last date for which quotations could be obtained from nearly all stores 

a evised 
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RETAIL PRICES 
FOR GROUPS OF FOOD 


AVERAGE FOR LARGE CITIES 
1935-39100 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
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TaBLe 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78* Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined, October 1946, 
Compared with Earlier Months 





1946 1941 | 1939 





Article 
Oct. a 5 Jan. 
15! 5 14 





——— 


‘ereals and bakery products: 

~ Cereals: Cents 
Flour, wheat 2 
Macaroni 


_ 
PP Pr gw 
aw 

ee 3 
SnNeocorrw 
—Onwon~ 


a 
orooo OID ™N 


Bakery products: 
Bread, white 
Bread, whole wheat____- 2 SET eee ah 
Bread 
Vanilla cookies..............-.- "ee wer ee 
i REE Seat Se eaten as ; 
Meats: 


none oe Aawonm-~i 

— 
AaoOonam am paoase 
er _ 
SRoenw seep 
or o*80 


BEShr 
5 PBeow 


SSBB 8: 
= 
wom 


-o WON he oO 


SO 
bl aed 


Roast, boned and rolled 3__..............----- “Ve 
Pork: 

re i Se 

Bacon, sliced ; : 

Ham, sliced 

Ham, whole 


SRESES 


2 
2 
4 
7 
0 
7 
4 
) 
1 


DAS 


HA Roasting chickens. _- 
ish: 
Fish (fresh, frozen) _....-.----- do... 
Salmon, pink 16-ounce can _. 
Salmon, red * 
Dairy products: 
A Se Sa 
Cheese 
Milk, fresh (Gelivered) 
Milk, fresh (store) 
Milk, evaporated 
Eggs: Eggs, fresh 
Fruits and vegetables: 


& 


FESSRR B: 
enw OooCowWwW Ne 
Suwewo VO 


ranges_____. 
Grapefruit 3 
Fresh vegetables: 


once 
“Ie © po 


= 
= ogo 
- 
$ Ne oN 
aon nw oO,» 


— 
_ 


FB 
Cr OO Di Oro 


—s 
> 


ou 


BR waBcowome: 
oun own Or OC Kk CO 


SBS o52e 


Pineapple. _..........- Se ee Sm do...- 
Grapefruit juice No. 2 can. 
Canned vegetables: 


-_ 
o 
~ 


_f-}<i-4-4 5 

PONS 

Oo SCNONNOSO NOW KWONG 
— es 


- 
Ff SS 2PKoS 
on ao -~nNoN CO 


Soup, vegetable ? 
Dried fruits: Prunes 
Dried vegetables: 

Navy beans 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined, October 194, 
Compared With Earlier Months—Continued ’ 





1946 | 1945 1941 





Oct. | Jan. 
16 14 





| 
| Cents | Cents | Cents | 
40. 4 | 243 | 20.7 


: 


KF ONnNNOCOwW © OWwae 


Beverages: 


24.3) 24.3] 17.6] 
10.5 | 10.4 9.1 


Ses 


Fats and oils: 


— 
@~ 
7 2) 


1 

Shortening other than lard: 
eee lbcnthbbillss cucecnnneeeall  —— 
In other containers__........._- ee ee eye akan 

Salad dressing 

Oleomargarine 

Peanut butter 

Oil,cooking or salad 3 

Sugar and sweets: 


SENSSE & 
Sao SERPS 
POR COMwawnse 


BSe 
ono 


Corn sirup 
Molasses *7 

















*The collection of prices for the following eight foods not included in the index was discontinued ag 9; 
October 1946: Wheat cereal, pancake flour, stew meat, liver, bologna, beets, dehydrated chicken noodj; 


soup, and apple butter. 


! Preliminary. 

2 Price formerly published for 10 pounds. 

3 Not included in index. 

4 Price formerly published for 8 ounces. 

5 Not priced. 

¢ Composite price not computed. 

7 Price formerly published for 18 ounces avoirdupois. 

8 Average for 56 cities combined not computed because of high percentage of cities with prices held gt 


August levels. 


TaB_e 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Prices of All Foods, by Cities,' on Specified Dates 
[1935-39 = 100] 





1946 | 1945 | 1941 | 1939 
City —— | | 
Oct.1524 | Sept.17 | Oct. 16 | Jan.14 | Aug. 15 











180. 0 ‘ 139. 3 97. 


94. 
97. 
96. 
95. 
96. 


0 8 I ee ee ee eee ee 














Atlanta, Ga : 177.5 
Baltimore, Md 

Birmingham, Ala 
Ce... Lek Gaectuacthacdbiecasdll 
Bridgeport, Conn 


Buffalo, N. Y 

Butte, Mont 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 3 
Charleston, 8. C 
Chicago, Ill 


100. 
98. 


FF 


95. 
98. 


Denna we 09 bO One 
to O O-100 anowow oo 


3 
FS 


96. 
99. 
93. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas. Tex 
Denver, Colo 


Detroit, Mich 

Fall River, Mass_..__- 

Houston, Tex 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Jackson, Miss.*._.....- ee ee. & 





— 
~] 
-OoOWwW Neoo*! 


el 
~1 
de od dd 


94. 


7. 
97. 





98. 


DOARS MOBKW BRODDA 
ae 
> 


CwWOeVS Wornww 


98. 
92. 
97. 


95. 6 








pS ee Es oe 
Kansas City, Mo 

SN, RS Ss ee. ee 
Little Rock, Ark 

Los Angeles, Calif 


See footiiotes at end of table. 
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wouon 


NwOrKOoS COC+Ia CHKawo 


ee Selt bibs ok teoe oka 





——— = 


Louisville 
Manchest 
Memphis, 
Milwauke 
Minneape 


Mobile, A 
Newark, ! 
New Hav 
New Orle 
New Yor! 


Norfolk, \ 
Omaha, ) 
Peoria, Ill 
Philadelp 
Pittsburg. 


Portland, 
Portland, 
Providen¢ 
Richmon¢ 
Rochester 


St. Louis, 
St. Paul, 

Salt Lake 
San Fran 
Savannah 


Scranton, 
Seattle, V 
Springfiel 
Washingt 
Wichita, | 
Winston-! 


cities, lam 


TABLE | 
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TaBLE 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Prices of All Foods, by Cities,' on Specified Dates— 


Continued 
[1935-39 = 100] 














1946 1945 1941 1939 


































City uae aisle ae ee ee 
| | | 
| Oct.15 | Sept. 17 Oct.16 | Jan. 14 Aug. 15 
Louisville, Ky--..----.---.--. BME 167.4 163.7 | 133. 5 | 95.5 92.1 
Manchester, N. H--_--- ee RE 6 RE bee 176, 9 170. 0 | 134. 6 | 96. 6 94.9 
Memphis, Tenn............-....- PEK 191.0 4185.3 | 148. 6 94, 2 | 89.7 
RRS RETIRE 174.8 | 170. 3 | 137.4 | 95.9 | 91.1 
Minneapolis, Minn. anes ewetnud 177.6 167.9 | 132. 6 | 99.0 | 95. 0 
rt s es 182. 8 176. 4 | 148. 1 97.9 | 95. 5 
Newark, N.J............-.. a eS 179. 5 170.9 | 141.0 98.8 | 95. 6 
New Haven, Conn-_---. ; ; 173.9 166. 8 | 135. 5 | 95. 7 93. 7 
New Orleans, La------.-.-- ore ~_enedl 196. 0 190. 7 154. 4 101.9 | 97.6 
New York, N. Y_....___- 2199 55 ot 186. 7 178.8 139. 5 95.8 


| 99. 5 


























| 

ok, ee pe) ae 189. 3 177.4 | 144. 95.8 93. 6 
Omaha, Nebr. -.-..-...----- Wddinpeey dl 178. 2 171.0 | 131.1 | 97.9 92 3 
% her , me P 188. 9 (83.8 | 145. 5 99. 0 93. 4 
Philadelphia, Pa-----.----- secceseseenel 177.6 72. 6 | 137. 2 | 95. 0 93. 0 
Pittsburgh, Pa i _ siete eae 179. 3 | 176.9 | 140. 0 | 98. 0 92.5 
Portland, Maine --_--_-- ee pe | 173. 5 167.0 133.0 | 95.3 95.9 
Portland, Oreg- ----.------ ; valli 183.7 | 184.5 | 149.7 | 101.7 | 96. 1 
Providence, R. I. __--- : 184.1 | 175.9 139.1 | 96.3 | 93.7 
Richmond, Va_---_.---- eo mneronncecesns ee! 175.9 | 167.4 | 137.7 93.7 | 92. 2 
Deen, oe. 2 -o...-.... ‘ ; Sess. | 172.5 165. 7 | 134.7 99.9 | 92.3 
St. Louis, Mo-_-_..-.---- ond sanctus 183.6 | 174. 5 | 141.4 99. 2 93.8 
St. Paul, Minn__________- PY: : 176.2 164. 6 | 131. 4 | 98. 6 94,3 
Salt Lake City, Utah__- 180. 6 175. 4 144. 5 | €7.5 | 94.6 
San Francisco, Calif... _- | 191.4 186. 5 147.9 | 99. 6 93.8 
Savannah, Ga___.._.--- | 192. 6 190.9 | 155. 4 | 100. 5 | 96, 7 

| 

} 













Scranton, Pa_____.___-- SOR ASTIN 182. 5 174.0 | 138.7 | 97.5 92.1 
ss ESE Sa ee ee 186. 1 175. 6 | 142.7 | 101. 0 94.5 
Springfield, Tll_....---- Pa dS bP 181.7 | 179. 8 | 145.0 | 96. 2 94. 1 
NE ke ene | 180. 6 174.7 | 140. 2 97.7 | 94. 1 
Wichita, Kans.3____. Reis I." Pees, 189. 2 186. 6 | 148. 3 | 97.2 i. 
_ st Es 184. 3 179. 2 142. 6 93.7 i 








' Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city (54 foods prior to March 1943), weighted to represent total pur- 
chases by wage earners and low-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use 
of pepulation weights. Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place comparisons. 

? Preliminary. 

3 June 1940= 100. , 

‘ Prices were held at August levels as follows: Pork—all cities, round steak—28 cities, rib roast—33 cities, 
chuck roast—32 cities, beef liver—38 cities, hamburger—30 cities, veal cutlets—41 cities, leg of lamb—35 
cities, lamb chops—33 cities. 











Taste 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Prices in 56 Large Cities Combined, 1913 to October 
1946 


{1935-39= 100] 














| All- All- All- All- 
Year foods Year foods | Yearand month) foods | Yearand month | foods 
index | index | index index 




















_ ae ER en 130.8 ee) eT 1945—Con. 
|. eS = §, | ee Ct Je th dale 136. 1 November_--__-- 140. 1 
2 Se eee | 126.0 || 1945.-....- er December-_-....| 141.4 
. Ji ae | 90.8 |) 1931.-......-..- |} 103.9 
9) & eee -| 86.5 || 1946 1946 
_ ee te) eee | 84.1 || January_-......- 137.3 || January.-.....-- 141.0 
ee 149.8 || 1934-..........- | 93.7 || February.......| 136.5 || February.......| 139.6 
gp. _. SRE 135.9 || Mareh.......-..| 140.1 
Se ae EE Fe BR deteman end yy tt aaa Ne eae 141.7 
iiredit o i 101.3 || May._......-- 1968.8 |} May. ..... 5 142. 6 
el the la Sua. e i) cee. ........ b ae 1) cae............1 Mk? fi Jee-... 145. 6 
ieauesece.s.) SOKO |) B00B............ OG Slips. .c.-.-2.-.| 440,71) Jaly.... 165.7 
1924 See ee ee 95.2 || August.........| 140.9 || August_- eae x 
_ wo cana ew Me. cn 96.6 || September._-_-- 139.4 || September__._- 174.1 
5 || October --- 139.3 || October. _.....- ; 
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Wholesale Prices in October 1946 





AVERAGE primary market prices ' advanced 6.9 percent between 
September and October largely because of higher agricultural prices, 
but there were small increases in most other commodity groups. [y 
addition, current prices of motor vehicles were introduced into 
October calculations,’ so that the October index of commodity prices 
was increased to 134.1 percent of the 1926 average—26.6 percent above 
October 1945 and 78.8 percent above August 1939. 

Prices of farm products and foods rose 7.1 percent and 19.7 percent 
respectively during the month, led by increases for meats. Prices of 
all commodities other than farm products and foods (not including 
current motor vehicle prices) averaged 0.9 percent higher. Textile 
products, chemicals and allied products, housefurnishings goods, and 
miscellaneous commodities increased about 2 percent; building 
materials and hides and leather products less than 1 percent. There 
was a slight decline in the group index for fuel and lighting materials. 
Prices of raw materials were 5.2 percent higher, semimanufactured 
articles 2.8 percent, and manufactured products 10.6 percent (excluding 
motor vehicles, 8.4 percent). 

The advance of 7.1 percent for farm products was due mainly to 
higher prices for livestock, which increased sharply immediately after 
their removal from control in mid-October; substantially higher prices 
prevailed throughout the remainder of the month, despite record ship- 
ments to market. Quotations for hogs and steers in October averaged 
more than 22 percent above September and prices advanced sub- 
stantially for calves, cows, and lambs. Increased supplies of livestock 
led to reduced demand and lower prices for live poultry. Grain quota- 
tions rose over 2 percent, largely reflecting short supplies because of a 
boxcar shortage and a tendency to withhold shipments pending 
decision on ceiling increases or decontrol of flour. Corn, however, 
declined ir price with larger shipments of the new crop and decreased 
demand for livestock feed. Egg quotations advanced steadily to 
mid-October, reflecting heavy demand as a meat substitute, but de- 
clined in late October; average prices for the month were higher. 
Except for potatoes and onions, both in liberal supply, prices of fresh 
fruits and vegetables were generally higher. Higher prices were al- 
lowed for fluid milk under Federal milk marketing agreements. 
Flaxseed and tobacco, exempt from OPA control, advanced. There 
were increases in Commodity Credit Corporation selling prices of 

1The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary 
markets. In general, the prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing 00 
commodity exchanges. The monthly index is calculated from a monthly average of one-day-a-week prices. 
It should not be compared directly with the weekly wholesale prices index, which is designed as an indicator 


of week to week changes. Indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. 
? See footnote 1 to table 1. 
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domestic wools to cover parity. Quotations for foreign wools also 
advanced to meet higher prices in Australian and South American 
markets. Cotton quotations reached 20-year highs during the month, 
but broke sharply late in the month with spot prices falling 5 cents a 
pound in 10 days. 

Meat prices, largely responsible for the 19.7-percent rise in food 
prices, nearly doubled in mid-October immediately upon decontrol and 
averaged 45.8 percent higher for the month. Beef, pork, and veal were 
up more than 50 percent and lamb and mutton about 40 percent. 
There were small increases for dressed poultry. Prices of most dairy 
products advanced—by amounts ranging from 4 to 20 percent. 
Dried fruits of the new pack, exempt from OPA control, were priced 
well above old-pack ceiling levels. Increases from about 10 percent 
to us high as 85 percent occurred for a number of other foods removed 
from OPA control, including lard, tallow, edible oils, cocoa, coffee, and 
black pepper. 

Higher prices for most textile groups contributed to the average 
price rise of 2.3 percent in textile products for the month. Further 
upward adjustments of OPA ceilings to cover higher costs of raw 
cotton, as required by the Price Control] Extension Act of 1946, led 
to higher prices of many cotton fabrics, artificial leather, and some 
cotton clothing. There also were advances for some woolen fabrics 
reflecting higher costs. Prices of raw silk declined because of lack 
of demand at current high prices for manufactured silk products. 
Raw jute quotations increased. 

Prices of most metals and metal products were unchanged during 
the month. The introduction of current prices of motor vehicles, 
however, raised the October index for the group 10 percent. Motor 
vehicles, unavailable to civilians during the war, had been carried at 
April 1942 prices in the index. Average prices in October 1946 were 
27.0 percent above these levels. During the month there were 
small increases for some nonferrous metals, gray iron castings, and 
farm machinery, reflecting ceiling adjustments. 

Higher prices of prepared paint because of increased costs of linseed 
oil and also of paint materials largely accounted for the 0.7 percent 
increase in building material prices. Linseed oil, naval stores, and 
several colors, exempt from OPA control, advanced in price, and 
ethyl acetate prices were up sharply following ceiling adjustments. 
Prices for shellac and zinc oxide declined. Incentive ceiling. adjust- 
ments for shop lumber sold directly to millwork manufacturers 
resulted in substantial increases for some lumber, and ceiling increases 
were allowed also for millwork and window glass. Prices of Douglas 
fir lath declined with partial cancellation of an earlier ceiling increase. 

Chemicals and allied products advanced 1.5 percent as a group 
because of sharp increases for a number of decontrolled commodities in 
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short supply, including fats and oils, inedible tallow, opium, and 
cottonseed meal. Prices of acetone, dynamite, and castor oil advanced 
following upward ceiling adjustments. Lower raw-materials costs 
made possible substantial lowering of prices of cream of tartar and 
tartaric acid. Ergot prices dropped with larger supplies from Portuga) 

Price increases for housefurnishings, which rose 1.5 percent as 
a group, generally followed upward ceiling adjustments. Advances for 
cotton blankets, sheets and pillowcases, tablecloths, and _ oilcloth 
reflected higher costs of raw cotton. Linoleum prices rose because 
of higher costs of linseed oil. Other articles which advanced in price 
included sewing machines, furniture, mattresses and bedsprings, floor 
coverings, dinnerware, and window shades. 

Miscellaneous commodities rose 1.9 percent during the month. 
Sharp price advances for cattle feed occurred late in the month after 
removal from price control. Lubricating oils and tobacco products, 
also exempt from price control, rose in price. Higher ceilings were 
followed by price rises for newsprint, tissue paper, and woodpulp. 


Tasie 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 
October 1946, Compared with Sadébens Months 





2 2 > ano Ss ? 
Indexes (1926= 100) | ge ny hy me 





Groups and subgroups 


Oct. Aug. 
1945 1939 


| 


| Sept. Oct. 
1946 1945 





All commodities oats 34.1 | 124. 105.9 | __ 7.0 | +8.1 1 | 4 +26. 6 








Farm products_..-. join cetaicidesaiidelad 4 ‘ L 61. 
Grains. : ' 6 30.2; 61. 
Livestock and pouttry rraeweres bi ; 50. . 66. 
Other farm products. - - od isda 56. 51. .6 60. 


67. : 
67. 
71. 


Foods 
Dairy products 
Cereal products. . 
Fruits and veneesTe 
Meats 
Other foods- - -- 


Pm PP IN 
hom Or rer © 


Hides and leather products. 
Shoes - . 
Hides and skins -. 
Leather 
Other leather products. 


No 


Textile products 
Clothing 
Cotton goods : IEP TO ey as 
—" and underwear.....___. ‘ 
Rayon. j 
Silk 
Woolen and worsted goods. = 
Other textile products___..........--. 


BB 


Orw oeo AAIwMBWOSUD en 


© -« 
Nace SS NWMAWD aAOwWwee 


NOonw-a 
“or WO oon cn on Ow 


Fuel and lighting materials 
Anthracite - a 
Bituminous coal 
SS Ee 
reed - oa 
Gas_. 


oc ow 
0-1 © aot ree 
SNDWNWOKD 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 
October 1946, Compared with Previous Months—Continue 





| sxes (109 == | Percentage changes to 
Indexes (1926= 100) | October 1946 from— 
| : 





Groups and subgroups r 
| | 

: Sept. Oct. | Aug. Sept. | Oct. Aug. 

1946 | 1945 | 1939 | 1946 | 1945 | 1939 

———| SS eee 





Metals and metal products.-._.............--. 
Agricultural implements. -- 
Farm machinery 
Iron and steel 
Motor vehicles_----- 
Nonferrous metals wie 5 
Plumbing and heating 


105, 93.2 | +10. +19.7 +34.9 
97. 93. 5 . +11. +16.3 
109. 98.9 | 94. +1 | +11.1 +16.1 
113. 99.8 | 95. +.2 | +13.9 +19. 6 
Oo i te 92. ! a 27.0 +54. 9 
101. 85. 74. 6 +18.8 +36. ! 
107. 95. 79. | +12.8 +35. ; 


114, : 
108. 


tO WI O11 
Noe 1 Om bt 
oD 


+13. +50. 
+10.9 |) -+41.: 
| +6.6 | +16.6 
+15. é +98. 6 
+10. ! +-45. : 
+12.8 | +365.: 
+11. § +11.¢ 
+17.1 | +36. 
+34. 6 
+17. ¢ 
+44. 6 
+40. < 
+-23. } 
+173. 6 


118. ¢ 89.6 
115.2; 90.5 
99. g 91. ; 
155. 2 | 90. 
107.6 $2. 
95. 79. < 
107. < 107. ¢ 
104.6 | 89. 


133. | 
127. 
106. 
178. 
116. 
107. 
120. 
121. 


Building materials 
Brick and tile 


r~1 OO 


oY 


Paint and paint materials_- 

Plumbing and heating 

Structural steel__- al 

Other building materials. __..........._-- 


Orr bo to © or OO CO 
Cr OD CO me OO © 


mr DOI OS 


~ 


98.4; 95.5] 74. 
9s. 96. 83. 
110. ; 110.3 | 77. 
90. : 81.9 | 
90. 86. 6 73. 
103. ¢ 102. 





Chemicals and allied products-_-_--- 
a 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals - 
Fertilizer materials 
Mixed fertilizers 
Oils and fats. .~---- 


ww 
2 oe Oe 


mor © Cr WO 


ws 


104. 85. 6 af ; +34. 
107.9 | \ .6 +12. +34. 
101.6 | 81. 6 5] +34. 


w 
oO 


113. 
119. 
107. 


Housefurnishing goods - 
Furnishings : 
Furniture- --- 


~ 
om 


moc 





— 


102. 94. | 3.4 - +9.7 +41. 
73. 73. 0. £ +20. 
201. 159. 6 | 8. +-7.6 | +36. +217. 
121. ¢ .¢ Su. 2. 4 4. +55. 
46. < . d 34. § +32. 


+e 


EF 
Automobile tires and tubes 
Cattle feed me i 
Paper and pulp-..- 

Rubber, crude... ---.--- 
Other miscellaneous. .--- 


thm bo 


.5| +5.2 | +27.5 | +123. 
6] 42.1 +22. +58. 
.1 | +10.6 77. : +63. § 
.¥ +d. ¢ = +63. 3 


ee 
Semimanufactured articles. - -- ; 
Manufactured products - -- R ..| 1129. 
All commodities other than farm ..| 1127. 
All commodities other than farm products 

and foods 2 : 


— Ohms) 


80.1} +3.1 5.6 | +44 





! Index including motor vehicles at current prices. 

Motor vehicles.—The rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly average 
rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the announcement made last month the Bureau 
introduced current prices for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, motor vehicles, 
were not produced for general civilian sale and the Bureau carried April 1942 prices forward in each com- 
putation through September 1946. 

_ If April 1942 prices of motor vehicles had been used in computing the October 1946 indexes, the October 
indexes for the groups of which motor vehicles is a component would have been: 


Indexes 1926=100 Indezes 1926=100 


All commodities____.._...__-. 132.5 All commodities other than farm prodnets 125. 1 
Metals and metal products ___--_- ... 114.3 All commodities other than farm products 
Manufactured products 127.0 and foods. ........--. 113.2 


These special indexes will be published as long as the need for them continues 
? Not available. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to October 1946 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1945, and by months from October 1945 to Octo- 
ber 1946, are shown in table 2. 


TasB_e 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 












































[1926 = 100] 
Hides Fuel Chem- 

Farm and | Tex- | and ~s Build-| icals 7 Mis All 

Year and month | prod- | Foods — — light- | metal| img = nish- | ,°!- | com- 
ucts r prod-| ing prod- mate- ie ing lane- | modi- 

prod- | ucts | mate- ucts rials | prod- oods | US ies 

ucts rials ucts | & 

BE osdehedsohubenata 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0) im 
Dt amisiidnets wbeindie 104.9 99.9 | 109.1 90. 4 83.0 | 100.5 95. 4 94.0 94.3 82.6 |} 95.3 
RRR AS EI 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.9 75. 1 64.4 64.8 
PTR TS ase Ae 51.4 60. 5 80. 9 64.8 66.3 79.8 77.0 72.1 75.8 62. 5 65.9 
TOE LS ES 80.9 82.1 95. 4 71.5 76. 2 87.0 86.7 78. 7 81.7 70. 5 RO, 8 
eee ee 86.4) 85.5 | 104.6 | 76.3] 77.6| 95.7| 95.2] 82.6] 89.7] 77.8 86.3 
RTE aaa 68.5 | 73.6 | 92.8] 66.7] 76.5] 95.7| 90.3] 77.0] 86.8 73.3 78.6 
TEES a ESE *. $5.3 70. 4 95. 6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90. 5 76.0 86.3 74.8 77.1 
ES ae 67.7 71.3 | 100.8 73.8 71.7 95. 8 94.8 77.0 88.5 77.3 78.6 
RE RTE SI oe 82.4 82.7 | 108.3 84.8 76. 2 99.4 | 103.2 84.4 94.3 82.0 87,3 
| eS SS AS 105.9 | .99.6 | 117.7 96.9 78.5 | 103.8 | 110.2 95.5 | 102.4 89.7 QR. 8 
0 a 122.6 | 106.6 | 117.5 97.4 80.8 | 103.8 | 111.4 94.9 | 102.7 92. 2 103.1 
2 EE FOL Ser, 85 Ss 123.3 | 104.9 | 116.7 98. 4 83.0 | 103.8 | 115.5 95.2 | 104.3 93.6 104.0 
OE EIR SS 128.2 | 106.2 | 118.1 | 100.1 | 84.0 | 104.7 117.8] 95.2) 104.5] 94.7] 105.8 

19465 
RS RAS 127.3 | 105.7 | 118.6 | 101.0 84.2 | 105.0 | 118.3 95.5 | 104.7 94.8 105.9 
REP 131.1 | 107.9 | 118.8 | 101.1 84.6 | 105.2 | 118.7 95.7 | 104.7 94.8 106.8 
Ree 131.5 | 108.6 | 118.9 | 101.4 84.8 | 105. 119.5 96.1 | 104.7 94.8 107.1 
1946 | 

} SE ae 129.9 | 107.3 | 119.4 | 101.6 84.9 | 105.7 | 120.0 96.0 | 106.2 95.3 107.1 

I ceinisnnclaliatindl 130.8 | 107.8 | 119.6 | 102.2 85.1 | 106.6 | 120.9 95.9 | 106.5 95.6 | 107 
ie a Se 133.4 | 109.4 | 11948 | 104.7 85.0 | 108.4 | 124.9 96.0 | 106.9 95.6 108. 9 
, 0 A RES 135.4 | 110.8 | 119.8 | 107.9 86.1 | 108.8 | 126.5 96.1 | 107.5 95.7 110.2 
RE a aE 137.5 | 111.5 | 120.4 | 108.8 86.1 | 109.4 | 127.8 96.5 | 108.3 97.0 111. ( 
RS RR es 140.1 | 112.9 | 122.4 | 109.2 87.8 | 112.2 129.9 96.4 | 110.4 98. 5 112.9 
| Rt ECR alae 157.0 | 140.2 | 141.2} 118.1 90.3 | 113.3 | 132.1 99.3 | 111.9 | 101.3 124.7 
icine deities 161.0 | 149.0 | 138.9 | 124.0 94.4 | 114.0 | 132.7 98.4 | 112.6 | 102.0 129. 1 
September............ 154.3 | 131.9 | 141.6 | 125.7 | 94.3 | 114.2) 133.8 | 98.4 | 113.6 ; 102.1 | 124. 
Ne is cocncnnedinaiid 165.3 | 157.8 | 142.4 | 128.6 94.2 | 125.7 | 134.8 99.9 | 115.3 | 104.0 |) 1341 

Bs 





The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” ‘“Semimanufactured articles,” and “Manufactured 
products” was shown on pages 10 and 11 of Wholesale Prices, July- 
December and year 1943 (Bulletin No. 785). 
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TaBLE 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 





















































[1926 = 100] 
L ed —_ 
to. All All 
All | com- All — 
; com- | modi- : com- | modi- 
—_ Man-| modi-| ties — Man-/| modi-| ties 
Raw | ufac- | Ufac- | ties | other Year and Raw | fac. | Ufac- | ties | other 
Year mate-| tureq | tured | other | than month mate-| tureq | tured | other | than 
rials | arti. | Prod-| than | farm rials | artj. | Prod-| than | farm 
cles ucts | farm | prod- cles ucts | farm | prod- 
prod-| ucts prod-| ucts 
— ucts | and ucts | and 
foods foods 
7) ee — —_——_—. 
1926._..-..--} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 1945 
ee 97.5 | 93.9) 945) 93.3 91.6 || October._...| 116.6 | 96.8 | 101.9 | 101.0 | 100.1 
. =o 55.1] 59.3] 70.3}; 68.3 70.2 |} November_.-| 118.9 | 96.9 | 102.2 | 101.3 | 100.2 
1933..---.---| 56.5] 65.4] 70.5} 69.0 71.2 || December...| 119.2 97.6 | 102.5 | 101.6/ 100.5 
1S. << ccnsou 79.9 | 75.9 | 82.0); 80.7 79.6 
. 1946 
): ee 84.8; 85.3 | 87.2) 86.2 85.3 || January ----- 118.3 | 97.6 | 102.9 | 101.9) 100.8 
‘ 1938 . .....2+- 72.0; 75.4] 82.2} 80.6 81.7 || February..._| 118.9 | 98.8 | 103.4} 102.5 | 101.3 
t WEP. coc ceee« 70.2| 77.0] 80.4; 79.5 81.3 || March---.--- 120.5 | 100.4 | 104.5 | 103.4 | 102.2 
aa 10M)... -se0- 71.9; 79.1) 81.6; 80.8 83.0 |} April......-- 122.2 | 101.1 | 105.5 | 104.5 103.3 
“+ UR . ninecson 83.5 | 86.9) 89.1) 883 89.0 || May.-...---| 123.6 | 101.9 | 106.1 | 105.1 | 103.9 
~~ a 126.3 | 105.7 | 107.3 | 106.7 | 105.6 
og es 100.6 | 92.6 | 98.6) 97.0 95.5 || July_...-.-- 141.7 | 110.2 | 118.9 | 117.5 | 109.5 
> 1968... ccnceum 112.1; 929 | 100.1) 98.7 96.9 || August__.--- 145.7 | 111.9 | 123.9 | 121.9 | 111.6 
3" i rs | 113.2; 941) 100.8) 99.6 98.5 || September_-_| 141.4 | 115.0 | 117.2] 117.2] 112.2 
190D .. .ccnqiciing 116.8 | 95.9 | 101.8 100.8 99.7 || October_-_...| 148.7 | 118.2 | 129.6 | 127.1 115.7 
. 
( | 
| Weekly Fluctuations 
1.9 
8 Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 


during September and October 1946 are shown by the index numbers 
in table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the 
’ & month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week 
to week. 

TaBLE 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, September 
and October 1946 

~ [1926 = 100] 















































) 
: e 3 e 8 1. > ° e 
Commodity group — — —_ — - ¥  y — — 
, All commodities_._...._____ bid cdbl cucobbbbnte 135.9 | 135.1 | 126.0 | 125.1 | 124.4] 123.8 | 121.7 122.0 
/ i |) |” es seer eeus Serta: 170.1 | 160.1 | 160.2 | 158.0] 156.6 | 155.1 | 151.8 150. 4 
: ce SS eee 169.9 | 175.6 | 137.7 | 135.5 | 133.0] 131.9 | 128.1 130. 7 
Hides and leather products. ..............--- 143.3 | 141.5 | 141.3 | 141.1 | 140.9 | 139.4] 139.7 | 139.6 
Y ii" SP a 126.5 | 126.3 | 126.1 | 125.9 | 125.4 | 123.7] 117.5] 117.3 
Fuel and lighting materials.___..........._-- 95.0] 95.0] 95.0] 95.0] 95.1] 95.31] 95.2 95. 1 
Metals and metal products-__...........----. 114.4 | 114.4 | 114.2] 114.2] 114.2] 114.2] 113.6 113.6 
Building SE ear ee 134.2 | 134.2 | 134.1 | 134.1 | 134.0 | 133.9 | 133.3 133. 1 
Chemicals and allied products.........._--.- 99.5; 98.8] 98.8] 98.6] 98.2] 98.4] 97.9 97.9 
Housefurnishing goods_. ............-----.-- 115.9 | 115.7 | 115.3 | 115.1 | 115.0] 114.7] 1143] 114.1 
i i“ EPS TEE RE ORIRSS ER RAE: 103.7 | 102.5 | 102.2} 102.2); 101.8] 101.8] 10L9 101.3 
Raw Ee et FE > 153.0 | 146.3 | 146.3 | 144.5 | 143.6 | 142.5 | 138.4 137.5 
Semimanufactured articles__.........-...... 117.7 | 117.5 | 117.1] 116.9 | 116.7 | 116.2] 111.9 111.5 
Manufactured ete eee eet. ...-| 131.7 | 133.7 | 118.6 | 118.1 | 117.5 | 117.1] 115.9 116. 9 
All commodities other than farm products_._| 128.5 | 129.7 | 118.4 | 117.8] 117.4 | 116.9] 115.1 115. 8 
All commodities other than farm products | 
GE ctnbons cde es a 113.1 | 112.8 112.6 | 112.6 | 112.4 | 112.1] 111.0 110.8 
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Construction Activity, September-November 1946 


Progress on the Housing Program 


WELL over a third of a million (366,400) new permanent dwellings 
were under construction and almost the same number (340,700) had 
been completed by the end of October 1946. It is estimated that 
practically all of the dwellings under construction in October had been 
started this year. While about a third of all the completed units 
were begun in 1945, the remaining two-thirds accounted for a sub- 
stantial proportion (37 percent) of the 580,600 new permanent 
dwellings started thus far in 1946. 

The new permanent dwellings discussed here account for about 2 
in every 3 of all the units begun and completed during the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Program. The VEHP includes, in addition to 
the new permanent units, conversion, trailer, and temporary re-use 
accomodations. 

All but a very small proportioa (1.4 percent) of the new permanent 
units begun in October were privately financed. Average construc- 
tioa cost of 1-family privately financed homes (as distinguished from 
selling price) increased only about 6 percent between January and 
October of this year in spite of the fact that materials and labor costs 
in general advanced more. Average construction cost for private 
1-family houses started this October was only about 1 percent higher 
than last December when all controls on selling price had been lifted. 
The relative stapvilization in average construction cost of private 
single-family homes this year can be attributed directly to regulations 
governing the selling price and rentals of units for which authoriza- 
tion was given under Priorities Regulation 33, initiated in January of 
this year. It was possible in this way to bring about construction of 
a much greater proportion of smaller and cheaper houses than might 
otherwise have been built, placing the new units within the range of 
more of the veterans wanting to buy homes. 

A total of 616,000 workers were employed at the site of new resi- 
dential construction in October, and 380 million dollars were spent 
for this work. 
1012 
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CONSTRUCTION 1013 


Taste 1.—Number of Family Dwelling Units or Equivalent Living Accommodations 
Started and Completed in Nonfarm Areas, January—October, 1946 ' 





Number of units 


| 











| 
| Started Completed 
Month l 
| | New per- New per- 
manent manent 
Total family Other 3 Total family Other 5 
dwell- dwell- 
ings 2 ings 4 





* 
First 10 months of 1946___-- 882, 900 580, 600 | 302, 300 0 | 499,900 | 340, 700 159, 200 








Pe a _......-| 49,300} 36,100 | 13,200/ 25,900/ 18,700 7, 200 
February ...... | 56,600 | 43,100 | 13,500 | 29,200| 20, 300 8, 900 
March. 86,500 | 60,400} 26,100} 32,200) 22 600 9, 600 
April | 96, 800 66,100 | 30,700 | 37,200 26, 400 10, 800 
May-.---- | 105, 500 | 67,500 | 38,000} 41,900 | 30, 300 11, 600 


95,700 | 63,600 32, 100 48, 700 34, 900 13, 800 





June... -- 

peg 106, 000 64, 300 41, 700 57, 700 41, 000 16, 700 
Aupatt......<-. . 104, 200 64, 400 39, 800 62, 000 42, 200 19, 800 
OS - | 104, 300 57, 100 47, 200 81, 300 49, 800 31, 500 
ee . ..| 78,000 58, 000 20, 000 83, 800 54, 500 29, 300 




















1 Excludes military barracks. 
? Includes 8,027 permanent units started by New York City Housing Authority, and 30,800 prefabricated 


units (National Housing Agency estimate). 
Covers 51,100 privately financed converted units; 191,600 Federal (Mead-Lanham temporary housing 


program) units (150, 900 family dwellings and 40, 700 dormitory equivale Mee =? = ral Public Housing Author- 
ity estimates); 36,200 trailers (Bureau of the Census); and 23,400 family and dormitory equivalent units 
financed by various State and local public bodies and educational institutions. These units are not in- 
cluded under the Federal Mead-Lanham temporary housing program. A small proportion of new per- 
manent units provided in the local emergency program, now included under ‘‘Other’’ will be shown for all 
months in the column for new permanent housing in future publications of this table. 

4 Break-down not available for conventional and prefabricated units. 
5Covers 50,400 conversion units, 69,100 re-use units, 36,200 trailers, and 3,500 local emergency units. 


Total Construction Activity 


Construction employment and expenditures in November, according 
to preliminary estimates, continued the downward trend which 
started in October. In spite of these declines, the level of activity was 
twice that of a year ago. There were 109,000 fewer workers employed 
on construction this November than in the preceding month, and the 
dollar volume of work put in place was 67 million dollars below the 
October total. In November 1946, total construction employment 
amounted to 2,184,000, compared with 1,183,000 last November; 
corresponding expenditures figures are 1,162 million dollars and 555 
million dollars. 

Privately financed industrial building and National Housing 
Agency’s re-use homebuilding projects are the only two major construc- 
tion categories which did not undergo a decline in expenditures during 
November. Industrial building, at 230 million dollars, was slightly 
higher than in October, and re-use housing rose from 5 million to 55 
million dollars. Seasonal drops of 22 million dollars in farm construc- 
tion and 15 million in highway construction accounted for the greatest 
portion of the over-all decline in expenditures during November. 
Private builders spent 10 million dollars less for new residential con- 
struction and 6 million less for commercial building. 
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Employment, too, was down in practically all classes of construction. 
The 783,000 persons working on construction and repair of nonfarm 
homes were 17,000 below October; nonresidential building and repair 
engaged 807,000in November, or 13,000 fewer than in the preceding 
month. Despite continuing seasonal declines, construction employ- 
ment in November topped the 2-million mark for the sixth successive 
month in 1946. 


TABLE 2.—Estimated Construction 9 a perl : = the United States, Selected Months 
a 


of 1 





— 


Estimated employment (in thousands) 





Type of project 1946 
November 
19453 





November 2 September ? 





2, 184 2, 313 


New construction 1, 885 
Private construction 1,423 
Residential (nonfarm) building 578 
Nonresidential buildiag 641 
Farm construction 42 
Public utilities 162 
ll lt ll a A Th het bi Ig 462 
Federal ¢ 
Residential building 126 
Nonresidential building 
Reclamation 
River, harbor, and flood control 
Streets and highways 
All other § 


Streets and highways_-_-............._.....- 
All other ¢ 
Minor buildin 
Residentia 




















1 Estimates include wage earners, salaried employees, and special trades contractors activively engaged 
on new construction, additions and alterations, and on repair work of the type usually covered by building 
rmits, whether performed under contract or by force-account. (Force-account employees are workers 
ired directly by the owner and utilized as a separate work force to perform construction work of the type 
usually chargeable to capital account.) These figures should not be confused with those included in the 
Bureau’s nonagricul employment series, which covers only employees of construction contractors 
and Federal force-account workers, and excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, 
ay a and private firms. 
m . 
* Revised. 
4 Includes the following force-account employees hired directly by the Federal Government: November 
1945, 16,800; September 1946, 21,700; October 1946, 20,900; November 1946, 20,000. 
5’ Mainly airports, water and sewer systems, and electrification projects. 
* Includes community buildings, water supply and sewage disposal projects, and miscellaneous public- 
service enterprises. 
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CONSTRUCTION 1015 


TaBLE 3.—Estimated Construction itures' in Continental United States, Selected 
Mo in 1945-1946 





Estimated expenditures (in millions) 





First 11 month 
Type of construction 1946 of— 








Oct - 
4 1946 





Total construction $1, 229 $10, 904 


New construction ‘ 1, 050 ‘ 9, 224 
Private construction 784 04 7, 271 
Residential (nonfarm) building 330 , 
Nonresidential building 337 ‘ 3, 162 
Industrial 191 1, 628 
Commercial 1, 039 
All other 495 
Farm construction 340 
Public utilities 766 
Public construction 
Residential building 
Nonresidential (except military and naval fa- 
cilities) 
Industrial facilities 














ER. S STE a ae 
Residential (nonfarm) 
Nonresidential 
Farm construction 476 

















1 Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value of the volume of work put in place 
in continental United States during a given period of time. These figures should not be confused with the 
data on value of construction reported in the table on urban building construction (table 4). 

? Preliminary. 

+ Revised 

4 Estimates of new construction are prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Office of 
Domestic Commerce (a successor to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce) and include expen- 
ditures for new construction, major additions, and alterations. 

‘ Expenditures for floating dry docks and facilities for the production of atomic bombs are excluded. 

* Mainly river, harbor, flood control, reclamation, and power projects. 

’ Includes water supply, sewage disposal, and miscellaneous public-service enterprises. 

* Covers privately financed structural repairs of the type for which building permits are generally required. 


Urban Building 


Permit valuations of building construction in urban areas (includ- 
ing the value of Federal construction contracts awarded) amounted 
to 332 million dollars for October—a decrease since September of 
9 million dollars. Less employment and lower expenditures in this 
field of construction may be expected in the next month or two, since 
decreases in building permits indicate a decline in the volume of con- 
struction to be started. 

Valuations of both new residential and new nonresidential con- 
struction in urban areas decreased somewhat during the month, to 
190 million and 84 million dollars, respectively. Additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs, on the other hand, rose slightly to reach an October 
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total of 58 million dollars—continuing the steady increase that has TaBLE 
been evidenced since June. Restrictions on new constructio; 
1 are. pines 
apparently, causing owners to repair and to improve available struc. 
tures in an effort to meet part way the current demand. Soure 
TaB_e 4.—Permit Valuation ' of Urban Building Construction? by Class of Construc. wey 
tion and by Source of Funds, Selected Months of 1945 and 1946 
Valuation (in millions) All dwell 
os Privately 
: } ’ 1-fam 
Class of construction 1946 First 10 months of— ; 2-fam 
—)| October | ———_—___ _ 
Octo- ile 1945 Federally 
cre | tere 19469 | 1045 
Total 
: —____ All dwell 
All building construction-.--_-_---.......-- P= aga ee $332 | $341 | $267 | $4,071 | $1. 466 Privately 
. , . oa ee -fam 
New residential §.__...___.___- : 19 | 194] 93 2, 108 | 7 ; 
New nonresidential____-___-__- 84 90 | 110 | 1,208 ons —_ 
Additions, alterations, and repairs- 58 57 | 64 | 670 406 Federally 
| Non-Federal i Ineluc 
| = _ a 
08 . - i § Prelit 
All building construction. ......--- osmeend cj some: 321 | 317 | 260 | 3, 790 Biss 1,24 ‘ Revis 
i Bonin cmap ane e---scggens-oe | 181} 74 | 93} 1,87%/ 44 = 
ROG MOUs no even o nnn ncere---0-50------| 84 | 90 | 106 | 1,271 402 ‘core 
Additions, alterations, and repairs__-................| 56 | 53 | 61 | 645 378 projects 1 
- —— — 
4 Federal 
— 
All building construction_......--- iy el 611 | 24 7 7 281 242 
e } ———— = [oun [le —— - Bot 
New residential §__-.........- pichens ee 69 | 2; 7 234 | 30 +48 
New nonresidential___. _______-_- Pee ed Ht (8) (8) 4 22 | 184 additi 
Additions, alterations, and repairs..........__.._____| 4 3 | 25 | 28 L 
ments 
1 Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. of $5! 
? Estimates of non-Federal (private, and State and local government) urban building construction ar i 
based upon building permit reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- averas 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from notifications of construction } . 
contracts awarded, which are obtained from other Federal agencies. eS 
3 Preliminary. ee 
‘ Revised. Gel 
5 Includes value of dormitories and other nonhousekeeping residential buildings in addition to house- their 


keeping units shown in table 5. ; 

cludes $8,440,000, the estimated cost of 1,286 dwelling units in New York City Housing Authority Y 
projects. These projects, although financed solely with city funds, are included with Federal projects in year & 
order to segregate public from private housing. All other types of building construction financed with 


State or local government funds are included under ‘“‘non-Federal. age W 
7 Includes $45,188,850, the estimated cost of 8,027 dwelling units contained in New York City Housing ; . 
Authority projects. ; earmun 
alue less than $500,000. cents) 

earnin 
anew 
as sen 


are in 


“ 
My 
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TaBLE 5.—Estimated Number and Permit Valuation ' of New Dwelling Units Scheduled 
To Be Started in All Urban Areas,? Selected Months of 1945 and 1946 





1946 | First 10 months of— 


Source of funds and type of dwelling ome | as 8 


| October ? |September ¢ | 19463 | 1945 











Number of dwelling units 





aot Fos 
| 








p REL eae 37,113 | 43, 087 | 19,830 | 450, 584 121, 497 
fa a ete Ss a Set ee 

CO nae 35, 799 | 35, 044 | 19, 496 376, 059 111, 039 
EEE SLA 5d.. cb debi a wcidiccudtasnth 29, 491 | 29, 335 16,582 | 316, 657 | 92, 580 
2-family §____--- inintaliiadiitin siiinitiieall 1, 839 2, 050 857 | 21, 500 | 6, 938 
ss DNS TEE 4, 469 | 3, 659 2, 057 | 37, 902 | 11, 521 
Federally financed 7 FRE 1, 314 | 8, 043 334 74, 525 | 10, 458 


Valuation (in thousands) 


|-- — -— 


-—___—=" 





| 
All dwellings -_---.---- str or-tossrso $189, 284 $191, 826 $91, 484 | $2, 060, 921 $465, 956 
a Ee ee a 180, 78 172, 678 91,114 1, 841, 386 438, 236 
1-family §.......-- ; ‘ Lone aiee 155, 839 | 150, 795 79, 194 1, 609, 314 377, 033 
_ A ee wees i 7,923 | 8, 960 3, 551 89, 896 | 23, 319 
Multifamily --------- nal Sein 17, 022 | 12, 923 | 8, 369 142, 176 | 37, 884 
Federally financed 7 naonannl 8, 500 | 19, 148 370 | 219, 535 27, 720 





i Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 

: See footnote 2, table 4, for source of urban estimates. 

$ Preliminary. 

4 Revised. 

5 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 

6 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 

’ For number of, and estimated cost of, dwelling units contained in New York City Housing Authority 
projects but included here with federally financed housing, see footnotes 6 and 7, table 4. 


Average Hours and Earnings 


Both general building and special trades contractors reported 
additional contracts, some overtime work, and upward wage adjust- 
ments, all of which are reflected in September average weekly earnings 
of $58.49 for private building construction. This was the highest 
average weekly earnings figure recorded since January 1940—the 
beginning of the period for which monthly data are available. 

General building contractors reported average hourly earnings for 
their employees of $1.45 in September—10 percent higher than a 
year ago. This 10-percent increase, coupled with a lengthened aver- 
age workweek, resulted in a $7 rise ove the year in average weekly 
earnings. Increases during the month, both in the hourly rate (3 
cents) and in the hours worked per week (% hour), caused weekly 
earnings for general building to increase almost $2 from August to 
anew high of $55.64 for September. The earnings of skilled, as well 
as semiskilled and unskilled, employees of general building contractors 
are included in the averages. 
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Average weekly earnings increased both over the year and during 
the month for all groups in the special building trades, but principally 
for persons employed in plumbing and heating, painting and decorat. 
ing, and electrical work. Wage increases during the year caused 
weekly earnings to rise $8 from the level of a year ago to $69.66 for 
electrical work, $6.25 to $63.70 for plumbing and heating, and $4.53 
to $62.06 for painting and decorating. The increases in weekly earn. 
ings from August to September for the three trades were $2.08, $2.27 
and $2.31, respectively. A successively longer average workweek for 
these trades, as well as for carpenters, during July, August, and Sep. 
tember reflects a better flow of materials to the job site. _ 

For nonbuilding construction, a longer workweek and generally 
increased hourly earnings resulted ia higher average weekly earnings 
for the month—$57.90 in September compared with $56.24 in August, 


TABLE 6.—Average Hours and Earnings on Private Construction Projects for Selected 
Types of Work, September 1946! 


[Subject to revision] 





Average hours per week | Average weeklyearnings 3} Average hourly earnings 





Type of work 
Septem-| August/Septem-|Septem-| August/Septem-|Septem-| August) Septem- 
ber 1946} 19464 |ber 1945)ber 1946) 1946 * |ber 1945 1946 ® |ber 1945 


$58. 39 . PAY \ (4) 

58. 49 . . 11 . . . 392 
55. 64 48. 56 , . 317 
56. 42 


57. 45 





38.7 
38. 2 
37.8 
38. 7 


39. 5 
37.8 
40.3 
38. 6 


3 
7 
4 
2 
2 
6 
1 
1 
3 37.7 
8 
3 
4 
2 
0 
6 
3 


oo 
~— 


All types of work q 
Building construction 
General contractors 
Special building trades §. 
Plumbing and heat- 


Se S58 5 SS% 
ou NY OFS BD COOK 


Carpentry ‘ 
Roo and sheet 


& S$ 88 Sea 


Nonbuilding construction__. 
Streets and highway ---- 
Heavy construction 


BEFF FGF SF BAS 


SrSe 


4 
4 
































mL all firms reporting during the months shown (about 9,000) but not necessarily identical] estab- 
ts. 
’ aany earnings when multiplied by weekly hours of work may not exactly equal weekly earnings 
ary rounding. 
evised. 


4 Not available prior to February 1946. 
‘Includes types not shown separately. 














Trends of Employment and Labor Turn-Over 
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Labor Force, October 1946 





WHO IS COUNTED IN THE LABOR FORCE 


Labor Force.—Persons 14 years of age and over who are employed 
or unemployed during the census week (the week containing the 
eighth day of the month). 


Employed.—Those who, during the census week, (1) work full or 
part time for pay or profit; (2) work without pay in a family 
enterprise (farm or business) at least 15 hours; or (3) have a 
job but do not work because of illness, vacation, labor- 
management dispute, bad weather, or lay-off with definite 
instructions to return to work within 30 days. 


Unemployed.—Those not working, but seeking a job. 











Declines of 120,000 in unemployment and 10,000 in employment 
combined to reduce the civilian labor force by 130,000 between 
September and October, according to the Bureau of the Census sample 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force. The civilian labor force in 
October numbered 59,310,000, including 57,360,000 employed and 
1,950,000 unemployed. 

The decline in unemployment* brought the number of job seekers 
below the 2 million mark for the first time in 1946. Unemployment 
in October was 760,000 below the postwar peak of 2,710,000 reached 
in March 1946. 

The number of unemployed men in October (1,540,000) was more 
than a million above the VJ-day level. One out of every two unem- 
ployed men was a veteran. Unemployed women (410,000) numbered 
about the same as just before the war’s end. 

The small decline in employment during the month represented the 
net effect of divergent movements in agricultural and nonagricultural 
employment. A seasonal decline of 220,000 in farm employment was 
largely offset by a gain of 210,000 in nonfarm employment. 

The increase in nonagricultural employment between September 
and October of this year maintained an unbroken record of monthly 
1019 
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increases since September 1945. Veterans and women accounted for 
the greater part of the gain during the month. The September to 
October increase among ex-servicemen, however, was the smalles: 
monthly gain since the war’s end, as demobilization tapered off an¢ 
some veterans left the labor market to go to school. A gain of 
90,000 among women continued the series of moderate advances 
recorded since June of 1946. Entries of women in response to 
pressures of rising living costs and high labor demand have beep 
more than offsetting withdrawals accompanying high marriage and 
birth rates. 












Total Labor Force in the United States, Classified by Employment Status, Hours W orked, 
and Sex, September and October 1946 and October 1945 









{Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 









Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 years 
of age and over ! 

















Item | Total, both sexes | Male Female 











| Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | sept. | Oct. | Oct. |Sept. | Oct. | Oct 
1946 | 1946 | | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 1946 | 1945 
| 















TE NE OND Fo cen cccccnmedbitieas — | 660/61, 480 63, 750 44, 360, 44, 290 44, 990/17, 300/17, 190 18, 76 








































Civilian labor force___._.____ OP. Lae 59, 440 59, 310/53, 110 42, 170 42, 140 34, 590) 17, 270, 17, 170) 18, 5 
ae.. 6 Se eee. | 2,070) 1,950) 1,550) 1,580) 1,540) 930) 490 410 ie 
Employment. - ecesececce-cnce.. (07, STO, DEL. 560/40, 590/40, 600 33, 660/16, 780/16, 760/17, 

onagricultural - “ _......}48, 630/48, 840/42, 770/33, 810 33, 930/27, 060/14, 820/14, 910 1 
Worked 35 hours or more_._.____. 41, 960 41, 870,35, 180/30, 290 30, 220 23, 320) 11, 670 11, 650 1, SAI 
Worked 15-34 hours.......________| 3, 640| 4,320] 4,740] 1, 760| 2, 180| 2,140) 1,880| 2.140 2.60 
Worked 1-14 hours ?_____________- 1, 130) 1,240) 1,130) 440) 540) 440, 690) 700 6m 
With a job but not at work 4.-.___| 1,900) 1,410] 1,720) 1,320) 990| 1,160) 580} 420 5A 

i ii eek 8, 740| 8, 520) 8, 790) 6, 780) 6,670) 6, 600) 1,960) 1,850 2, 19 
Worked 35 hours or more_..______ 7 120] 6.740! 6.820! 6.030| 5.730! 5.610! 1.0901 1,010 1.21 
Worked 15-34 hours_..._._.______- 1, 330) 1,490) 1,660} 540) 750; 770; 790) 740, &%& 
Worked 1-14 hours?.___...._____. 170| 180) 190) 100; 100) 110) (*) | (*) . 
With a job but not at work ‘¢___ 120 110 130) 110} (*) | 110} (*) | (*) | 














1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation, which may be large in cases where the quantities shown ar: 
relatively small. Therefore, the smaller estimates should be used with caution; those under 100,000 are not 
presented in the table but are replaced with an asterisk (*). All data exclude persons in institutions. 

2 Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. Estimates of the armed forces 
during the census week are projected from data on net strength as of the first of the month. 

3 Excludes persons engaged only in imcidental unpaid family work (less than 15 hours); these persons ar‘ 
classified as not in the labor force. 

* Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during the census week becaus: 
illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions t 
return to work within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 
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Summary of Employment Reports for October 1946 





DURING October 1946 employment in trade rose seasonally by 116.,- 
000 and in government declined by almost 100,000, while nonfarm 
employment increased by 121,000. The drop of about 19,000 in 
contract construction was offset by a rise of more than that number 
in manufacturing. 
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TRENDS OF EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR TURN-OVER 1021 


The number of employees in nonagricultural establishments showed 
an increase of 121,000 between September and October 1946. Unem- 
ployment, according to the Bureau of the Census, remained at the 
9 million level. 

The current seasonal gain in trade raised the number of workers in 
this industry division to more than 8 million, the highest since Decem- 
ber 1941. After VJ-day, there was a net rise of more than a million in 
trade employment. 

Of the increase of about 30,000 workers in manufacturing between 
September and October, only 5000 were production workers. The 
heavy goods industries showed a gain in production-worker employ- 
ment of 29,000, while employment in the light industries dropped by 
24,000. 

Industrial and Business Employment 


The most sizable manufacturing employment change between Sep- 
tember and October was the seasonal decline of 83,000 production 
workers in the food group. Almost all of this drop was in the canning 
industry. 

Significant gains were reported by the electrical machinery and 
other machinery groups among the heavy industries and by textiles 
and apparel in the light industry group. 

In the year ending October 1946, more than 1% million production 
workers were added to manufacturing industries. Of the 20 major 
groups, only transportation equipment and food failed to show an 
increase. The largest single increase was in the automobile industry, 
where employment rose by 309,000. 


Taste 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Division 





Estimated number of employees, 
in thousands) 


Industry division 
October | Septem- | August | October 
ber 1946 1946 1945 


Total estimated employment ! wid 4 =o , 5 40, 129 39, 371 36, 327 


Manufacturing ?__- ’ 24, 731 14, 583 13, 048 


Mining Lele — 825 827 828 718 
Contract construction and Federal force-account construction 2, O84 2, 103 2, 091 , 006 
rransportation and public utilities..........____- mm 3, 9S8 3, 948 . 3, 825 
(a. i aera 8, 034 7, 918 f , 331 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous . _ 5, 208 5, 155 5, , 698 
Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal force- | 

account construction ‘ , ; 5, 350 5, 447 


5, 701 





' Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments 
who worked or received pay during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self- 
employed persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. 

? Estimates for manufacturing have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1944 data made available 
by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency and are comparable with the pro- 
duction-worker estimates shown in table 2. 


722250—_46—_12 
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TaB_e 2.—Estimated Number of Production Workers and Indexes of Production-W ore, 
Employment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ' 


Estimated number of 
Production-worker 
Pern thon — indexes (1930= 100) 



































































Group = 
October | October | October | October 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Be iknceccccccansniiaintst dl biisinatintdbncninctinnaaindbabiionel 12, 021 10, 450 146.7 27.6 
EER EC, Oe art 6, 118 5, 151 169. 4 142 
LARC CER LE ELL RET TIE CS AB 5, 903 5, 299 128.9 ll 

Iron and steel and their products............................... 1, 442 1, 241 145. 5 125, 
ESTEE MTT ee ee LR ee ee 559 467 215.9 180. ] 
LS ETTORE. 1, 091 909 206. 5 172] 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles__..............- 442 667 278.7 420. 4 
pA EE IE ELE A IE ADE ATR EI. 745 460 185. 1 114.4 
Nonferrous metals and their products. ......................... 402 305 175. 4 133.0 
Lumber and timber basic products__..........................- 633 476 150.7 113.3 
Furniture and finished lumber products___...................-. 393 307 119.8 93,7 
ee Rae 411 319 139. 9 108. 8 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures__........... 1, 224 1, 057 107.0 92.4 
Apparel and other finished textile products__................... 1, 085 928 137. 4 117.5 
pT EERE TELE IA IENS 352 313 101.5 90. 3 
iincuhids di dthcaddinbivdahadededbahdghiitddidesossssbodéundd 1, 074 1, 116 125.7 130.6 
hen areeilisaetecitaiatetneiienttndiaiiieni nineties 9 86 q 22 

ey ee EE BIS, «vic ebdabenaddu Lasbobinbonndane 372 321 140. 2 120.9 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries__.................... 394 336 120. 1 102.5 
Chemicals and allied products__...............................- 491 486 170. 5 168. 5 
PUGGIEND GF DOITORIIE GING GONE. ..W.. 2. nc ncccccccnccccecsececsess 151 131 142.8 123.6 
RE a RN a a, os II 235 187 194. 0 154.4 
ET ITT LE AI LL A TIES. 436 338 178. 2 138.3 

































! The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to levels indicated by the fina! 
1944 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 


Public Employment 


Civilian.—Employment in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government within continental United States on October 1 was 
78,000 lower than the previous month. War agencies as a whole 
dropped 81,000 persons, but the War and Navy Departments alone 
dropped 86,000. The difference was made up by a gain in War 
Assets Administration personnel, which was the only war agency 
showing an uptrend, except the Maritime ‘Commission which ab- 
sorbed the personnel of the abolished War Shipping Administration. 

Although the Agriculture Department showed a seasonal employ- 
ment drop of 6,000 and several other agencies whittled down their 
staffs, an increase of 11,000 in the Veterans’ Administration pushed 
the peacetime agencies total up by 3,000. 

In the Washington, D. C., area, however, war and peacetime 
agencies alike were affected by cut-backs, amounting to an over-all 
figure of 7,000, though the war agencies were affected to a greater 
extent than the peacetime agencies. 

Within continental United States, employment in the executive 
branch totaled 2,100,000, of which 1,000,000 or 47 percent was 10 
war agencies. Employment in the Washington area amounted to 
226,000, with 81,000 or a little over a third in war agencies. 
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October | 
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TasLe 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls of Regular Federal Services and of Government 
Corporations in Selected Months 





Year and month 


Executive ! 





All areas 





Continental United 
States 


Legislative 





Washing- 
ton, D. 
C., area 


Total 


Judicial 


Govern- 
ment cor- 
porations? 





October 1939 
October 1940 
October 1941 
October 1942 
a 2 ee 
October 1944 
October 1945 


July 1946 

August 1946 4 
September 1946 4 
October 1946 


Employment # 





992, 324 
1, 127, 921 
1, 588, 997 
2, 671, 692 
3, 223, 035 
3, 369, 288 
3, 495, 546 


2, 725, 779 
2, 661, 749 
2, 554, 824 
2, 471, 435 











958, 920 | 


1, 093, 078 
1, 549, 670 
2, 629, 189 
3, 178, 075 
3, 324, 693 
3, 451, 871 





| 

916, 805 

1, 025, 945 
1, 433, 694 
2, 406, 497 
2, 823, 745 
2, 881, 171 
2, 581, 276 


2, 266, 850 
2, 250, 166 
2, 200, 271 
2, 121, 526 


126, 355 
146, 059 
192, 742 
282, 629 
267, 545 
259, 060 
239, 992 


235, 112 
234, 758 
232, 602 
225, 862 


5, 551 
5, 938 
6, 279 
6, 314 
6, 135 
6, 240 
6, 388 


6, 697 
6, 736 
6, 825 
6, 902 











m= Go tS 


Sabanc 
om 
noe 


“I 
@ 


ooefSe aa 


WCHLw2W NNN 
~I GW 
Son SS 


a a ae 








Pay rolls (in thous 


ands) § 





$768 
789 
940 


2, 093 945 
2, 106 1, 009 
2, 112 1, 136 
2, 112 1, 104 | 


$1, 495 
1, 529 
1, 749 


$607, 968 
626, 305 
519, 594 


$54, 883 
54, 628 
52, 033 


57, 280 
56, 090 
54, 594 
54, 220 


$664, 958 | 
677, 023 
579, 053 


525, 674 
539, 142 
528, 256 
520, 297 


572, 738 | 
684, 763 
587, 175 


October 1943 
October 1944 
October 1945 ® 


July 1946 ® 

August 1946 ®&_________- 
September 1946 & 

October 1946 §__....____- 


486, 965 
503, 903 
492, 955 
481, 498 


534, 406 
547, 947 
537, 114 | 
529, 328 








5, 815 

















1 Includes employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects 
(p. 1014). Beginning July 1945, data include clerks at third-class post offices who were previously working 
ona contract basis. Data exclude substitute rural mail carriers. 

? Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Company, the Federal Reserve banks, and banks of the 
Farm Credit Administration. Data for other Government corporations are included under the executive 
service. 

f = ~ eon is as of the first of the calendar month. 

‘ Revised. 

§ Data are for all pay periods ending within the calendar month. Beginning July 1945, this represents 
pay for 4 weeks for most employees. 

§ Subject to revision. 


Military.—With enlisted personnel entitled for the first time to 
retention on the pay roll after separation from active duty until the 
expiration of all accrued and unused leave, total military strength 
showed only a slight decline, 7,000, during the month of September 


1946. This contrasts with a decline of 300,000 in the preceding 
month and of 400,000 to 2,000,000 a month in the 11 months of heavi- 
est demobilization immediately following the close of the war. 

In accordance with the same law as that providing the above leave 
arrangements for enlisted men (Public, No. 704, 79th Cong.), enlisted 
personnel who were separated from military duty prior to September 
received payment for similar accrued and unused leave amounting 
to $120,000,000 in October—$112,000,000 in the form of bonds and 
$8,000,000 in cash. In addition, officers and enlisted personnel who 
were still on active duty received $9,000,000 in October for leave 
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excess of 60 days and almost all of it was in cash. 


The cost of the leave-payment program is not entirely reflected jp 


these figures, however, as the pay of present enlisted personnel while 
The part of the 


on terminal leave is included in the regular pay roll. 


program for which figures are separable may be expected to be of 
short duration as the claims of former enlisted men dwindle in 
volume with the lapse of time after passage of the act and with the 
gradual payment of excess leave. 


accrued in excess of 60 days ($7,000,000 in bonds and $2,000,000 ip 
cash), also authorized by Public Law No. 704. In September, wher 
procedures for making payments were still in the process of being 
evolved, both types of leave payments amounted to only $2,000,000: 
three-fourths of this was for leave of present personnel accrued jy 


TaBLe 4.—Employment and Pay Rolls of the Executive Branch of the Federal Govern. 
ment in Selected Months ' 



















Year and month 





October 1939_ . 
October 1940... 


October 1941 


October 1942___. 
October 1943. _. 
October 1944... : 
October 1945_........__- 


July 1946 


August 19466 
September 1946 6 


October 1946 


October 1943_____ 


October 1944 
October 1945 


July 1946 §_. 
August 1946 


September 1946 § 


October 1946 





War agencies ? 


Other agencies 3 


















All 
agencies 


Total 


Conti- 
nental 
United 
States 


| 
Outside 
conti- 
nental 
United 
States 4 


Total 


Conti- 
nental 
United 
States 
| 








Outsid 
conti- 
nental 
United 

States 4 














Employment 





958, 920 | 
1, 093, 078 | 
1, 549, 670 | 
2, 629, 189 
3, 178, 075 
3, 324, 693 
3, 451, 871 | 


2, 682, 586 
2, 618, 630 
2, 511, 979 
2, 428, 901 











$664, 958 
677, 023 
579, 053 





525, 674 
539, 142 
528, 256 
520, 297 


229, 917 
328, 860 
725, 413 
1, 774, 994 
2, 360, 974 
2, 480, 712 
2, 494, 739 


1, 547, 893 
1, 470, 579 
1, 358, 426 
1, 271, 976 








197, 955 
273, 835 
622, 988 
1, 566, 801 
2, 024, 409 
2, 053, 014 
1, 648, 236 


31, 962 

55, 025 
102, 425 
208, 193 
336, 565 
427, 698 
846, 503 


388, 809 
341, 189 
284, 082 
279, 402 








729, 003 
764, 218 
824, 257 
854, 195 
817, 101 
843, 981 
957, 132 


1, 134, 693 
1, 148, 051 
1, 153, 553 
1, 156, 925 





718, 850 
752, 110 
810, 706 
839, 696 
799, 336 
828, 157 
933, 040 


1, 107, 766 
1, 120, 776 
1, 125, 927 
1, 128, 952 




























Pay rolls (in thousands) ? 








$501, 927 
506, 923 
385, 094 


277, 907 
286, 911 
275, 147 
261, 999 





$448, 562 
459, 628 
330, 442 


245, 220 
257, 355 
245, 604 
229, 013 











47, 295 
54, 652 


32, 687 
29, 556 
29, 543 


$53, 365 | 








32, 986 





$163, 031 
170, 100 
193, 959 


247, 767 
252, 231 
253, 109 
258, 298 














$159, 406 
166, 677 
189, 152 


241, 745 
246, 548 
247, 351 
252, 485 





















1 Includes employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects 


(p. 1014). 


2 Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 


nautics, The Panama Canal, and the emergency war agencies. 


* Beginning July 1945, data include clerks at third-class post offices who previously were working oD 4 
Data exclude substitute rural mail carriers. 


contract basi 


Ss. 


‘Includes Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 
5 Employment is as of the first of the calendar month. 


6 Revised 


’ Data are for all pay periods ending within the calendar month. Beginning July 1945, this represeDts 


pay for 4 weeks for most employees. 


§ Subject t 


) revision, 
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Sources of data.—Data for the Federal executive service are reported 
through the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legisla- 
tive and judicial services and Government corporations are reported 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment on Federal force- 
account construction is included in both the executive branch (tables 
3 and 4) and in construction employment (table 2, p. 1014). 

Military personnel and pay figures are reported monthly to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics but are published here only quarterly. 

Mimeographed tables giving civilian employment and military 
personnel and pay monthly, 1939 to date, and civilian pay rolls 
monthly, 1943 to date, are available upon request. 

TaBLE 5.-—Personnel and Pay of the Military Branch of the Federal Government in 
Selected Months 


[In thousands] 





, . ay | October | September October October 
Branch, sex, or type of pay ae J —_ oom 








Personnel, total ?__--- 2, 468 , 519 2, 006 
1, 601 


ET in dadéne * etee® , 737 a , , 56 
. ae 731 5 3, 9! 405 
ee 2, 435 , ; 11, 261 1, 998 
Women haemeaue 33 | 36 . 258 S 
$609, 669 | $475, 227 | $1, 859, 636 $138, 029 
371, 766 , 352 | 311, 58 1, 179, 249 99, 805 
237, 903 , 875 | ‘ 680, 387 38, 224 











Pay rolls 4_- 388, 255 384, 052 | 956 1, 323, 369 | 138, 029 
Mustering-out pay 5 56, 665 | 39 | 284, 476 |-- 
Family allowances ¢_ _- 35, 653 38, 029 251, 791 
Leave payments? 129, 096 : 
Cash ee 10, 086 
Bonds. - - 119, 010 





1 Preliminary. 

1 Personnel is as of the first of the calendar month and includes those on terminal leave. 

+ Data for the Navy cover the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. The missing and those in the 
hands of the enemy are included. 

4 Pay rolls are computed from personnel records. The personnel used in the computations is the count 
as of the last day of the month for the Army and the average for the month for the Navy. Pay rolls for the 
Nand cproper) in October include quarterly clothing allowances; in October 1946 these allowances amounted 
to $4,616,000. 

‘Although payments may extend over a period of 3 months, data for the Navy (proper) include the 
total amount in the month of discharge. 

6 Represents Government’s contribution. The men’s share is included in the pay roll. 

Leave payments were authorized by Pub. No. 704, 79th Cong., to former enlisted personnel for accrued 
and unused leave and to present officers and enlisted personnel for leave accrued in excess of 60 days. Pay- 
ment of present enlisted personnel while on terminal leave is included in the pay roll. Value of the bonds 
represents the face value; interest will be paid in addition to the face value at the time the bonds are cashed. 


POOPPO PEN 


Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business Employ- 
ment, September 1946 


MONTHLY reports on employment and pay rolls are presented 
below for more than 150 manufacturing industries and for 27 non- 
manufacturing industries including water transportation and class I 
steam railroads. Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries are based on reports of the number of employees and amount 
of pay rolls for the period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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Tasxe 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ' TasLe l- 
[In thousands] 
Industry group and industry Sept. 1946| Aug. 1946 | July 1946 Isept. 1945 —_ a 
es 
OD ic cecontcqemeipapecesnscsstanphcdsindee ng 12, 019 11, 881 11, 554 10, 529 nats = 
Durable DagnnessookseGnbanerensnenonabiakighgesibnaain 6, 091 5, 999 5, 829 5, 234 
UORGEIRDES GOOME..... 200 cvennccccccccccsceececscesessesen= 5, 928 5, 882 5, 725 5, 295 
== iture 8 
Durable goods F we Mattres 
Furnitu 
Iron and steel and their products.._..................--...-...- 1, 456 1, 433 1, 390 1, 240 Wooder 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills.__.........._- 480. 1 480.0 469.5 420 4 Caskets 
a Aa and semisteel castings... ......................... 82.1 81.6 80.7 66.1 Wood p 
all nndocccnnasiammeindieewanieetlinnmard 24.4 24.1 23.6 » 4 Wood, t 
NES GR vcctinteennnnecopccecocescnunsceudundsdebbosonii 50.7 50. 2 50. 2 53.4 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings... .............................- 18.8 16.9 18.3 13.2 stone, clay, 
Tin cans and other tinware.--..................-. 44.8 44.4 43.4 37.4 Glass a! 
Wire drawn from purchased rods 29.8 29.1 28.7 27.5 Glass p! 
i ee 41.4 39. 5 36. 5 %.0 Cement 
CO CEN conten den cacenesnecacentousinacoens 25.9 25.7 25. 4 21.0 Brick, t 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) - __- 26. 4 25. 6 24.3 7 Pottery 
Dt thiinietmdboteiaecnacrenedisanndcaamenensasaateie 47.7 45.9 44.8 3.9 Gypsum 
GSS SRS 23.1 27.1 25.8 17.8 Wallbot 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not elsewhere Lime.. 
quewetocecqscsescowcoccccoscesccscescececoseseces 59. 4 56.8 54.0 43.8 Marble, 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings__ 48.9 48.0 47.7 40.4 Abrasiv 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. ___._._....__. 82.0 79.0 75. 4 BO. 8 ‘Asbesto 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork __....____ 55. 6 55. 5 53. 2 41.0 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim ?............. 10. 2 9.8 &.8 7.0 
OE GU ee See 20. 4 18.7 17.6 19.5 
I, HE ncn ch dhebedencwednindbocnacacnceiee 26. 2 26. 3 25. 5 25.1 Textile-mill 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted ?._...........___. 13.4 12.8 11.5 12.3 Cotton 
Screw-machine products and wood screws_.............__.- 28. 6 27.8 26. 8 25.1 Cotton 
SS Se 6.2 6.4 5.8 6.0 Silk an 
BE ES ee 14.2 14.0 13.3 10. Vos 
fin 
ee ee ee 542 524 507 445 Hosiery 
.ncegbadbbddacscumeabinbbbonéacmenan 300. 1 200. 7 282. 5 271.0 Knittec 
CSS PL ES 84.9 82.3 76. 7 57.4 Knittec 
Communication equipment..................--...........- 89.0 85. 3 85. 4 65.7 Knittec 
Dyeing 
Moechinery, except electrical...................................- 1, 070 1, 051 1, 027 913 Carpet: 
Machinery and machine-shop products_................___- 363. 2 356. 6 351. 5 332.9 Hats, fi 
EE, ondidditisttauncctnaceeiesicsinccetene ad 45.3 44.9 43. 5 44.7 Jute go 
es signicaniensenunuentibedastemeurnerbicctnacsaccorenen 52.0 52.8 52.4 48.8 Cordag 
a machinery, excluding tractors. _............... 41.2 40.7 40.8 36. 0 
RED SOI nn accnsosoaddcuscesedcessocticccesccccccosse- 62.0 61.3 59. 2 59.7 Apparel an 
ES a a a ae 51.5 50. 2 48.7 47.4 Men’s | 
yl, a EE 33. 4 32.7 31.7 24.9 Shirts, 
Pumps and pumping equipment_-_.....................__.- 57.5 56.9 54.6 52 Underv 
NO én lll Sh iciein sn ndnsdeaibetqkstaedsesoces 20. 5 19. 4 18. 2 1] Work s 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines_....._____- 34.7 33. 2 33. 5 25. 2 Wome! 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic._....____ 11.9 11.5 10.3 6 Corsets 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_..............__- 10.1 9.7 9.8 7.4 Milline 
Refrigerators ana refrigeration equipment__.........._..__- 61.4 60. 5 59. 2 32.1 —_ 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles__............... 444 451 459 788 Housef 
SS EE eS a BEE Oe a. 27.1 26.8 26. 2 29.7 Textile 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad____....................--- 48.1 46.6 45.5 40.5 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines............... 139. 5 134. 2 128. 6 156 Leather an 
a ed tbnnsech dba biwbcadddcdenutennea 27.9 27. 5 26. 5 33. 1 Leathe 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding............................- 143. 4 157.8 173.9 445.4 Boot ai 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...........................- 11.2 10.7 10. 4 6.2 poh 
i tntndcnhicnbitinvitinbeutlidttbtlscccadthnduBnened 764 731 699 426 Trunk 
Nonferrous metals and their products-_-_........_....-.........- 396 392 378 30 ee 
Smelting and refining, ary, of nonferrous metals. _-_.._- 37.4 36.9 35. 4 36. 0 Slaugh 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals ex- Butter 
non. de maltdhtnmatersnaneeetiiaoeme eeaion 61.5 61. 2 59.5 51.6 Conde 
Se Sa 27.8 27.5 26. 1 19. 6 Ice cre 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings__........_- 17.9 17.4 16.7 13. 5 Flour. 
SEN I 14.6 14.2 13.7 9 Feeds 
ind nat neneiiehmutatnndatinitbldaiwmmene 30. 4 29.9 29. 1 16.8 Cereal 
TELE TEL, Cee 49.7 49.4 48.6 35. 9 Bakiny 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified_._..............- 26. 4 26. 5 25. 0 21.1 —_ | 
: ugar, 
Lumber and timber basic products__......................-...- 624 625 603 508 Confec 
Sawmills and logging camps............................... 231.9 235.4 229.0 207.7 Bevert 
Planing and plywood mills ke RRR A Re ta 74.3 73.4 70.7 63.1 Mas 1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '\— 


Continued 
{In thousands] 


























Industry group and industry \sept. 1946) Aug. 1946 | July 1946 |Sept. 1945 
. 7 
Durable goods—Continued 
Furniture and finished lumber products. .--..................-.- 388 388 376 303 
ee Ci inves ctsetnctsdscceccccccss 22.7 21.9 20.7 14.7 
SE I, REE en 164. 4 165. 3 160. 9 128.4 
Wooden boxes, other than i didananksdcocbisbndeecancane 25.1 25.3 24.7 23. 2 
C pee pee and ~~ CO Eee 13. 2 13.1 13.1 11.3 
a etn tacascédsicecsceccee 12.6 12.5 12.2 10.3 
Wood, ies ond tienes PERE . Bay) eee 22. 6 22.7 22.0 19. 5 
Stone, clay, and glass products..-.........................-..... 407 404 390 310 
OE RR epee 104.3 103. 7 100. 1 84.5 
Glass products made from purchased glass_-__........-..-.-- 12.0 12.0 11.5 9.8 
i  neiiimemeian sethiiel 28.9 29.1 28. 2 19.4 
EE Ee ane 63. 4 63. 4 62.4 42.7 
Sa EEE Cae 42 0 47.2 45.6 37.4 
BRE PRES RE SO a ee 5.9 5.8 5.5 4.1 
y yNiboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral wool___-.- 10.8 10.9 8.8 9.0 
EE EAS |. IES IR ee _ ae 8.9 8.8 7.4 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products__............--.-- 17.4 17.3 16.9 11.9 
ES SE. A ea ee 19.3 19.0 18.8 17.1 
i EC: SE eee iccuebetal 20. 5 20. 0 19. 1 17.5 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures__-_----------- 1, 212 1, 197 1, 183 1, 051 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares_..............--.-- 455.8 452.3 445.0 407.0 
ES SE ES 14.3 14.1 13.7 12.4 
EE Te ee ee ee 93.0 92. 6 90. 9 84.9 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and 
le ET ae ee 159. 7 155.8 155. 0 136. 3 
ee nc aie iaeteatn mene 113.8 114.1 113.3 96. 2 
Knitted Ee Se ee 11.1 11.2 11.1 9.6 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves.__.............-.---- 30. 4 29.7 30. 0 26. 3 
I a ee ae 34.9 35. 2 34.9 32.5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted. 64.1 63.8 63. 0 55.9 
Nee en ee ncnncdsusscsidetdsocnadnsn 24.6 24.2 23.7 17.8 
ee OF  ,  cusbdtduiécenébceses ail 11.3 9.0 10.7 9.3 
Oe ened dunmaawaibnaias 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.4 
I a Resins chine | 15. 2 14.9 14.4 13.8 
Apparel and other finished textile products-__............._---.-- | 1,068 1, 049 1, 001 911 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified . . --..........------| 197.1 197.3 191.8 180. 5 
ee, Ge en a ceeicesesccscusessssue 54. 4 54.5 53.8 48.5 
Underwear,and neckwear, men’s.................-....-.-.- | 124 11.9 11.3 11.3 
RS SIS Ral et SR 13. 5 13.3 13.3 13.1 
Women’s clothing not elsewhere classified __.............-- 216. 5 211. 5 195. 7 202. 1 
ES eee 16. 0 15.9 15. 6 14.1 
AI AI EE ER ee aD 19.3 18.7 17.1 18.1 
I Ns ee ceeeenee 2.3 2.3 2.2 2.6 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads ?__---.......-- 14.0 13.9 14.0 9.8 
Housefurnishing, other than curtains, etc 11.0 11.1 10. 6 8.1 
Rl 2 I lS ETRE eT 13. 5 13.6 14.6 14.4 
Leather = ee ee 355 354 355 305 
i ceeictlent 42.1 41.9 41.6 38.8 
Boot oa shoe cut stock and findings..__................--- 17.7 18. 2 17.7 16.3 
SE SES ORS Tr ne 192.7 191.4 193. 3 164. 6 
en oo manuccdccssevnosce 11.0 11.1 11.3 10.9 
ee shebdbsentansen 14.6 14.8 14.4 10.9 
aa a I I DS SE 2 ee ee 1, 157 1, 166 1, 102 1, 183 
~— rr, OR SRE Pitas scccusbnncsicetscueeeada 94.8 138. 4 123.4 126. 5 
aR SRS oe ORE ae 25. 2 26. 1 26. 4 23.7 
Condensed and evaporated milk_.............-......-..--- 14.2 15. 0 15. 7 14.9 
aia aennegemebniaadne 18. 9 20. 2 20. 9 16. 6 
A ELE: AAS SEIS Se ee 29.7 29. 5 = : > : 
CE I 21.0 22.4 = 
Cereal pre al preperations Se ciaeeneaedieiteteteton ces 10.9 10. 1 9.5 9.5 
A TS ED, 2 EE TEES ae 241.4 236. 9 234. 0 251.0 
cat SERS CERES eee 12.7 14.0 14.2 13.1 
TL , abeednininiemeboes 7.9 6.8 4.5 7.6 
A A EES eS AS Se §2.1 48.6 46.0 50.7 
EE EEE EEE 24.1 25. 6 25. 7 25. 7 
inn. a teens ennccsetssdsdssbesecooureees 54.2 52.4 52. 0 55. 2 
I ALAS LSE TLTAD 243.9 206. 5 183. 9 237.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries \— 
































Continued 
{In thousands] | 
: | | | pe 
Industry group and industry Sept. 1946) Aug. 1946 July 1946 |Sept. 194: 
Nondurable goods—Continued | | | 
Tobacco manufactures._............._......-_-- tha. 87 86 8 | 83 
SE ae eee } ceeeties NTE AR 33. 6 33. 3 33. 6 | 24g ji 
Ee a ee ee seposavches!s 40. 0 38. 7 37.6 | 34 3 
T ~ (chewing and smoking) and snuff._.....-_______- 7.6 Ban 7.6 | g 7 
Paper and allied products__.................-..-- watt 368 366 361 312 
as inal ed veilieab th soeirinere we areteineincinieell 167.7 167.8 166. 2 142 
ER EET SPR ee 46.6 46. 2 45. 5 4] 
EEE ES <a eeS cecnattiats 10. 4 10.3 10, 2 9 
I ie Bas oo! med J dnnmmeneenmanbaniains 14.7 14.0 14.1 12.2 
gE ee ae nienmiodtamaaaaall 87.4 87.2 85. 6 76.8 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries PN POS A 7 385 383 324 ep 
Newspapers and periodicals ___-__- a. a 131.8 131. 1 130. 1 112.5 = 
TE ED SL NE 159. 8 158. 7 159. 5 133.1 
Ee ee ee ee ep 29. 5 29. 1 28.8 24 9 a 
SEE ET A eae — A. Le NE 31.9 32. 1 31.2 26.3 O 
Chemicals and allied products  -......____-- a ey seein 484 475 472 496) 
Paints, varnishes, and colors__--_- "Sere, 36.0 35.9 35. 6 9 7 aa 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides__-___-___-- ~~ il 52.2 51.8 51.4 46 
Perfumes and cosmetics---__---- pottewebemneeinidl 12. 2 12. 6 12.6 | 12.4 
0 Se a aided neeesieeiadamh 14.2 14.1 14.0 | 13.2 > 
Rayon and allied products. ____ GREATS 57.4 57.3 57.0 54 <I 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified.......__________- eal 116. 6 117.2 117. 2 111 
Explosives and safety fuses _....._______. i ae ae 12.8 12.6 12.3 39.2 al 
Compressed and liquefied gases__.___......_.___________. 5.7 5.9 5.8 5. 
DPE: — penccsocecoodichiie dddeiiuenbiaene 7.4 4.9 7.6 13 
SS ee Or a ae SRE Fs doe et Ste 3.2 | 2.9 2.8 3.3 Cc 
I Ea a ettasladatied 13. 4 10.9 8.4 14.7 
I ke sieainneein 22.3 20.9 19.3 20.9 za 
Products of petroleum and coa] -__-_._---. Pet eT 152 152 151 131 <J 
Petroleum refining - -__- Se Pare hae 99.8 100. 1 100. 1 87.7 
Coke and byproducts. - SY Bee LRA PEPER IER IRIE, 25. 9 25. 9 25. 6 22 
Paving materials. -. -- pandas obdiguedessecseeunnenhions 2.4 2.3 2.1 o 
Roofing materials. _- i eS eS ES ‘aes hindi 12.6 12.2 12.0 1.8 
Rubber products_______.-- ewer ~— Ss Ce _— 230 227 218 165 2 
Rubber tires and inner tubes._._._....._....._._______- 7s 104. 0 102. 8 99. 1 71.8 Li 
rr ON... ...ndeccnmoonccesececercesss he 17.9 18. 0 17.5 14.7 
Rubber goods, other. ____- a 2 SS OEE a er ea 73.3 72.1 69.3 57.7 > 
I Se eS 428 425 414 334 > 
Instruments (professional and d-ranuenens and fire control 
equipment. _..._.__. apace poeieosesencenes 20.9 21.2 21.2 6. 2 i 
eth tt 25. 5 25. 6 25. 2 20.9 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic | GN AN! ata 21.2 21.2 21.1 18.8 _— 
Pianos, organs, and parts.. _...._...................-- fiche 9.4 9.4 9.4 5.2 al 
Games, i i nil 23. 5 22.8 20.8 12.8 
i al RAE ee Ae nad ent 10.6 10.6 10.1 4.8 = 
Fire extinguishers EE a a LE ee 4 2.1 |e 2.1 2.0 2. 5 Lu 
1 September 1946 estimates are based on reports from 33,200 cooperating establishments covering 7,268,000 
production workers. Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by 
final 1944 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
Estimates for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures but not to Federal Security Agency data. For this reason, together with the fact that this Bureau has 
not prepared estimates for certain industries, the sum of the individual industry estimates will not agree 
with the totals shown for the major industry groups. 
3 Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 
— doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim.—January .1946 to 7.4; March to 7.2; May and June to 7.3 
and 7.7. 
W rrought pipe, weided and heavy-riveted.—June 1946 to 11.2. 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads.—January through June 1946 to 11.8, 12.4, 12.5, 12.6, 13.0, and 13.8 
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Tasie 2.—Indexes of sieoesanntathe. Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 


[1939 average = 100] 
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Industry group and industry 





Employment indexes 








All pe 
Durable good SOREN TRUST RSE Bt ee 
Nondurable —_* TS CT ET See 


Iron and steel and their products- - 
— furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills____- 
pe Meche and semisteel castings................. 
CS eS eee 
Steel cnstings.............--.s02-----2----220--=-e-- 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings._..............-...--- 
Tin cans and other tinware__.._..............-..- 
Wire drawn from purchased rods. ............-..- 








Durable goods 


. 2° SSO i aa Se 


ee eS * 1 a ae ee 


Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 


GRA SS ea 
Ee Ty TREES ee 
ge EEE — AG LTTE, SE 


Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not 
CE EEE SI SE 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 


i ii cnnccarebemenmiaiimmeaies 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing - __- 


Fabricated structural and ornamental! metal- 


_ SIR. aS 8 a : Ee BP 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim ?__. 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets....-..........- r 
EE” a eae 
Wroug t pipe, welded and heavy-riveted ?_______ 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. ...... 
Steel barrels, kegs, allt SEA 
2. io sa madd hobeneactialienwen 


Electrical machinery 


pO OS eee eee ae 


ae ee ne 
Communication equipment._.................... 


me RE 
ery and machine-shop products_........- 
—— 0 EE. SE RE 
, 00 ES A Oe «Se eee aa 
cultural machinery, excluding tractors __.... 


a Ey RS NS RT 
I ie ES EE ES Se 


Pumps and pumping equipment--.-.............. 
writers 


Type 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines_. 


Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic- 


Sewing machines, domestic and industrial....._- 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment -_--.-.- 


a equipment, except automobiles__.--_- 


nn seettinsemedl onaeeeuendumanwanintns 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad._.............- 


Aircraft engines _ 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. -_................ 207. 


Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.................- 


PE ee a Se weer: 
Nonferrous metals and their products. -_...........- 


— and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 
metals except aluminum ......................- 
CC AA aS 
Jewelry (precious = he and jewelers’ findings-.- 
Silverware and plated ware_....................- 
Lighting equiptnent SE SE ES 65 eS: 
Aluminum manufactures........................ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2 


ml 


Lumber @ 
Sawm 
Plani 


Furniture 
Matt! 
Furni 
Wood 
Caske 
Wood 
Wood 


Stone, cla 
Glass 
Glass 
Ceme 
Brick 
Potte 
Gypst 
Waitt 

wo0 
Lime 
Marb 
Abras 
Asbes 


Textile-m 
Cotto 
Cotto 
Silk a 
Wool 


Apparel ¢ 
Men’ 


Shirt: 
Unde 
Work 
Wom 
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[ape 2.—Indexes of haan: 8 oc Em “to Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
ndustries ontinu 


{1939 average= 100] 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 





Industry group and indus 
, 4 “7 Sept. | Aug. | July . |Sept. . | July | Sept. 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 1946 1946 





Durable goods— Continued 


Lumber and timber basic products . 5} 148.7) 143.4 
Sawmills and logging camps . 81.7; 79.5 
Planing and plywood mills . 3) 101.0) 97.3 


Furniture and finished lumber products . 2) 118.1) 114.5 
Mattresses and bedsprings .6| 119.2 
PG cettbecssbccecrennne peiclencaeb-ad Secale 3.3} 103.9 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar b 99.7 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods 5. 2} 105.1 
Wood preserving > . 3} 110.9 
Wood, turned and shaped . 6} 103. 4 


S45 

No 
= 

S38 

300 Cr © Or COO*10 8D ore wmO-14 & nwon~ra 
loadin 

Ee 223 

ono 


no 
pe 
w 
Oe 
o 


Nee SRERS 
ds 


SZSley 
b $35 
——s oom os 
SERRE 
BOAOO DOoKMarw+ a2 RHO 


2BAWDOD DOONWK Ons ANOLCOOXS. Weyow 
SnNonro OCOFFKAaAwWowm BALaweke Om) 
or 


3 
stated 


Stone, clay, and glass products 137.8 
Glass and glassware .4| 148.5 
Glass products made from purchased glass-_-----.-. 


RERERER BESSSSS BNE 


i) 
— 
nw 
& 


NON 
BES 
= 

od 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta 

Pottery and related products 

Gypsum 

oo plaster (except gypsum), and mineral 


_ 
nN be 
a~ 


— 
© 


15 
See Shs 
53 § 


Lime 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products 


nae 

3x 
mL 
Sep oN 


S 
na 


RS 


e8e 


S 
o 


Asbestos products 
Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures- -- 
Cotton manufactures, except small wares 
ial i RG IT eal A 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 

ing and finishing 
Hosiery 
Knitted cloth 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 
Knitted underwear . 
Dyeing and finishing textiles including woolen 
and worsted 
Carpets and rugs, wool 
Hats, fur-felt 
Jute goods, except felts 
Cordage and twine 


Apparel and other finished textile products 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neck wear, men’s 
Work shirts 
Women’s omy not elsewhere classified _------ 
Corsets ard allied garments 


Ge apenihdiaintinant 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads ? 
Housefurnishings, other than_curtains,’ etc 


88 


srs 
ss 
Sas 
a~- © 
a 


SOomooce: 
& Coon © 


SBh S552 


03. 
12. 
03. 
75. 


~ 
2S 
os 


xu 


8 


oe 
Sle 
~ or 
— i OO 


ae 


sRE28 
SSREE BREE 


CHAO WRWOD POAT OO-~10 
mb 


— 
S38 
SS 


eins tee 
~I 

NEN 
pee 
Bes 


ERE 


8 

Nae 

to 

ae 
SNS 


PRSSh ERRSE SERS 
BB 


SSSSF SRAAS 
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_ 
Cosa ODmoom 
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RB SBreee Baaseeessses 


_ 
2 BO es Os ee 
FORIE 
So 

Nee 
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hee BOD 

SH SSSP RISE 
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oo 

ee 
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on 

we 

DOM COM OM PAI] DO-3Isi9 DOwWnwo OOwA#AA 
833 


Textile 


SB AESERS RSsassysssas 


= 


S SERSes RFeanexsasss BSex: 


a Cane 


SS NIDWOWHM 190 OCMWWO 0-10) 


ond wwore eH 
SZe Skass 
MmbW Orr a~100 
H2Ss8 BESSRES 
» Or dD NOOO 120 


Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Boots and shoes 

Leather gloves and mittens 

Trunks and suitcases 


8 
sASS 


REBES 


— 
Ld 
— 
~ 


SE28 HSSSSS ESessessanse PSuee 


cere Bee 
BEBE & 
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i] 

38 

: $ tf 
Donan COwwr Wr 
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00 


se 
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Ww 
pS 
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BREESE SE 
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sess 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBie 2.—Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
Industries '—Continued 


[1939 average = 100] 





| 





Industry group and industry 


Employment indexes 













































Pay-roll index: 


| Sept. | Aug. | July | Sept. | Sept. 





ee 












Aug. | July | Sen} 


| 1946 | 1946 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 194 
nda ERTS Meee Efe Seat Seta Op SS ee aes ae 
. 
Nondurable goods—C ontinued | 
| | 
Food—Continued | | 
Sugar, beet | 76.3} 64.8} 43.6) 72.5) 151.1] 107.2} 72.0) 108.9 
I a x etashnrs ansininiGinn « 104.7; 97.7) 92.5) 102.0) 204.2) 186.0) 169.7! 175 
Beverages, nonalcoholic. -.-.-_--- 113. 2} 120.6) 120.8) 120.7) 170.6) 185.0! 186.1) 146s 
Malt liquors.--_-- A> SEE. CU Ee ew 150.2} 145.2] 144.0) 153.0) 244. 2| 232.3) 222.3) 249 ; 
Canning and preserving.-._....................-- 4 153. 5} 136.8) 176.3) 465. 4) 387. 4+ 325.8) 35) ¢ 
Tobacco manufactures. idiendecnngutetaaies 93.5) 91.7 90.7 89. i 196.0} 186.2) 178.3) 17% 
I a 122. 5} 121.3} 122. 5) 127. 2) 226.6) 218.0) 211.1) 214 
i sc I gel Re cnet hoe a, Ds ad 78.6) 76.1); 73.9 67. 5) 180.9} 167.4] 160.1) 148.4 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff______. 82.8} 83.6) 83.1) 95.2) 150.7) 149.3) 140.5) 164; 
Paper aml ales meeGuete. .........................- 138.6] 137.8] 135. ol 117. 5} 257.1) 253.9) 243.8) 20 
i eeananell 122.0} 122.1 120. 9} 103. 3} 228.0) 227.8) 218. 4) 18 
ll TE, 8 ST AE al A gee 123. 8} 122.7) 120.8) 111.3 225.8} 216.4) 211.8) 1892 
tt Aas enideclen ndine aewdioe _---.------] 119.3} 118.1} 116.8} 109. 6| 207.9} 205. 5} 198.4) 174.5 
ee anim 132. 3} 126. 3} 127. 5} 109.8} 249.8) 233.9) 237.7) 192, 4 
Paper boxes... _..... GE i BOA MALES 126. 3) 126.1) 123.8) 111.1] 235.8) 234.1] 222.6) 185 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries___.._.___- 117.9} 117.3) 116.8 98. 8) 195.9 190. 5| 186.0) 14 
Newspapers and periodicals.__.............._-- 111.1} 110.4} 109.6) 94.8) 176.3) 168.8) 163.7 
Printing, book and job.......................... 126. 4! 125.6] 126.3] 105. 4| 216.1) 211.1| 209.1) 16 
0 ERE KA. hE A? 113. 6} 112.0) 110.8} 93.2) 185.2) 182.6) 173.2) 14) 
a RE EE IE 123. 6} 124.4) 121.0) 102. 7 247. 5) 250.9) 240.7) 184 
Chemicals and allied products___...............-.-.- 161.9} 164.9] 163.7] 172.1] 298.3) 290. 5) 286.9) 292 2 
Paints, varnishes, and colors___._.............--- 127. 8} 127. 6) 126.6) 105. 6| 201.7} 204.2) 199. 5) 167 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides__...........-- 190. 6} 189.2) 187.5 171. 2) 317. 0} 314.0) 307.0) 2¢ 
Perfumes and cosmetics--__......................}| 118.0} 121. 4} 121.4] 120.1] 195.2) 191.8) 191.4) 178 
ee al wince aeneebeeh 104. 5) 103.8! 103.2} 97.6) 173.2) 171.7} 170.2) 170 
Rayon and allied products____.............._-.-- 118. 8} 118.7} 118.0} 111.8] 210.8) 206.2) 197.6 179 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified___.___. a cnammnanuil 167. 6| 168. 5) 168.4) 160.5) 289.6) 288.0) 289.2 273 
Explosives and safety fuses ---_--- ER ee 176.9} 173.1) 169.8} 540.8) 292.9) 272.6) 264.5) 738 
Compressed and liquefied gases_.............___- 144. 5} 148.1) 145.9) 140.6) 239.4) 247.2) 238.8) 23 
Ammunition, small-arms--_....................- 174.1} 115.6} 178.0 316. 2) 339. 3) 201.4) 335.7) 561.8 
eS el Ras SR aes a 272. 5| 254.7) 244. 4) 281.8) 698.3) 623.1) 622.1) 7 
TEN stoned beds wh bnciccditenscchcenasan 88.1) 71.4) 55.6) 97. 0| 199.9) 160.1) 119.8) 20 
ee AN AR ARNE ERD GaN | 118.9] 111.5] 102.7) 111. 2} 297.6) 275.4) 246.4) 2 
Products of petroleum and coal__.................--- 143.8} 143. 4) 142.7) 123.3 250. 3 246. 3) 244.3) 212.1 
El RT aS 137.0} 137. 4| 137.4) 120.4) 232.7) 228.7) 228.0) 203 
CO SEE 119. 4} 119. 2} 117.8} 101.9] 218.1} 216.8} 215.1) 181 
Co a a ed camececaae 97.2} 92.5} 86.7) 71.4] 196.9) 189.2) 174.2) 142 
SG ER, SIE LIE Ma 156. 6} 151.0} 149. ‘| 122. 0} 298. 6; 292.0) 279.5) 208.7 
Rubber products. ________- PO RTS FR. | 190.1] 187. 5) 180.2) 136. 5] 365.0) 343.2) 327.2) 23 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. -_..............---- 192. 2 189. 9} 183.1] 132.7] 340.5) 311.2) 304. 3) 211 
Rubber boots and shoes... -............-...-...-- | 120.7} 121.3) 118.4] 99.4) 242.5) 240.2) 226.6) 185 
eee a 141.6) 139. 4) 133.8) 111.5) 282.4) 277.7) 255.9) 193.2 
| 
Miscellaneous industries__..................-..--.-.-- ae 173.9} 169.2) 136. 5) 334.9) 326.9) 311.8) 239.2 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
fire control equipment.__....................... 188. 8} 191. 3) 191. 6) 236.8} 330.7) 330.4) 327.0) 372.7 
STEELE SELES 147.8) 148.3) 145.9) 120. 9) 240.9} 244.6) 240.0) 1% 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods_-----| 182.0} 182.1] 181.8) 162.1] 322.1| 316. 5| 314.9) 26° 
Pianos, organs, and parts........._.............. 124. 9 122.9] 118.9) 67.8) 241.1) 230.8) 213.7) 1) 
Games, toys, and dolls wana nee-ee------| 125.9) 122.1) 111.3] 68.7) 258.8) 252.1) 222.1) 124 
TK LS ee Rs a 96.2} 96.3) 92.2) 80.5) 213.2) 208.2) 195.2) 167.7 
AE ERP 212. 3 a 202. 1 252. 1) 414.7) 405.8) 397.1) 463.4 
| | 





part-time production workers who worked or received 
the 15th of September 1946. 
by final 1944 








! These indexes are based on reports from 33,200 cooperating establishments covering 7,268,000 full-anc 


y during any part of one pay period ending neares 


? Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes for earlier months: 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim.—August 1945 through June 1946 pay roll to 167.5, 145 


155.7, 155.9, 165.2, 158.0, 136.8, 157.9, 189.8, 159.6, and 175.3; January 1946 employment to 95.8, Marc) 


to 93.0, May and June to 94.4 and 99.9. 


Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated 
ata made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agenc) 


Wrought pipe, welded and heary-riveted —April and June 1946 pay roll to 274.3 and 229.0, respective!) 


June employment to 134.0. 


Steel barrels, kegs, and drums.— March through June 1946 pay roll to 148.7, 170.4, 192.0, and 190.3. 


Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads.—January through June 1946 employment to 70.1, 73.3, 74.1, 74.7 


76.6, and 81.6; pay roll to 138.8, 142.8, 151.6, 157.4, 162.7, and 175.3. 
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TasLeE 3.—Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 


_—— 





| Estimated number of employees (in thousands) 





Industry group and industry 


| Sept. 1946 | Aug. 1946 July 1946 | Sept. 1945 








© 


Anthracite — a x ee | 67. 67.5 64. ; 
Bituminous Coal - - - -- -- fie pil 33! 336 339 395 
7 72. 38 63. 

23. 
18. 8 


13. 
5 


BR 


Orhd © bo Ow 


Copper a 
Lead and zinc. 
Gold and silver___- 
Miscellaneous -- 
Telephone 
Telegraph 3 
El tric light and power __-___- . 
Street railways and buses 
Hotels (year-round) nidicinaisdecnaanil . 
power laundries a a - (4) 
Cleaning and dyeing. a mt ick. ciaccone (4) 
( “lass I steam railroads §___ Ve ee , 36 1,368 | 1,350 | 1,414 
Water transportation °__ , (6 119 120 168 
I See footnote 1, table 4. 2 Data are for production workers only. 
3 Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and of 
‘able companies. 

4 The change in definition from ‘“‘wage earner” to ‘‘production worker’”’ in the powe 'r laundries and cleaning 
and dyeing industries results in¢he omission of driver-salesmen. This causes a significant difference in the 
ijata. New series are being prepared. ’ Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
6 Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep- 
seg American-flag steam and motor me chant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vesse Is under 

bareboat charter to, or owned by the Army or Navy. September 1946 data are not available. 
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9 Ff 
424 
206 
229 
362 
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TaBLE 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries ' 


[1939 average=100] 





Employment indexes -ay-roll indexes 








Aug. | July | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Sept. 


Industry group and industry Sept. | 
1946 1946 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 


we 


1946 








Mining: 
Anthracite 82.2 
Bituminous coal al ood 90 

Pe. , = cl 83. 82. ! 

138. | 139. : 

90 8 

95.6 | &9. 

29.0} 29. 


82.0) } ‘ 191.1 | 193.3 56.5 | 149, 

90. 89.5 4 | 2.9 | 238. ¢ US. 199 

, 5.9 | 146. 32. 116 
3 | 253. ! 7.1] 197. 

.0 7% 2. & 159. 

2. § 43.5 | 38.5 28. 
.6 | | 104.6 
226.7 | 225. 159. 2 

138 


| | i | 


Lead and zinc 
Gold and silver_ ie 
Miscellaneous -- ’ _| 60.4) 63. 
Quarrying and nonme stallic. : osteo ie 103. 
Crude petroleum production ? <i 94.1} 95.5 
Public utilities: 
Telephone ntuensel Bee | Bee. 
Telegraph : end (5) 111. § 
Electric} light and SS Fa ‘enc a 101. § 
Street railways and busses_...._._.......| 129. 130 
Wholesale trade __.- : meee? 6h 


Retail trade 109. 106. 
Ss _.--| 103.5 | 103.6 


125. 117 
116. 105. 
81. 79. 5 

| 94. 

| 112.6 
119. ¢ 
111. 

| 124. § 


BCI END D> AO 
~I 


ios) 


> 
— 
on on 
~ 


t 


oO 
—" 
w 


| 207. 
| 182. 
180. 


| 102 
} 110. 
106. 197. 
63. 2 139. 
72.3 | 164 
96. 191. 
112. 209. 
106. 188. 


_ 


2 1 

1D oo 
NON DK AOMAowWoOw i) 
. . ” J 
ne Cn GH-1 b> OD OO 


> 6 


Furniture and housefurnishings i 
Automotive meet _| 965. 
Lumber and building materials _____- 113. 
Hotels (year-round)? ae ‘ ‘ 119. 
i a Sas Fo | 
Cleaning and RRR 125. 122.3 | 227 
Class I steam railroads ¢___. OEE 138. ! 143. 1 (3) 
Water transportation 2 . — = (5) | 225.9 | 228. 320. 5 
! These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked or received pay during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of Sep- 
tember 1946, as follows: 
Mining—2,800 establishments—346,000 production workers. 
Public utilities—3,400 establishments—761,000 employees. 
Wholesale trade—12,000 establishments—324,000 employees. 
Retail trade—39,800 establish ments—1,042,000 employees. 
Hotels (year-round)—1,300 establishments—129,000 employees. 
Power laundries and cleaning and dyeing—1,500 establishments—72,000 production workers 
? Does not include well drilling or rig building. 
. Cash Payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 
* Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 5 Not available. 
* Based on estimates pre pared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep- 
sea American-flag steam and motor me srchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vessels under 
bareboat charter to, or owned by the Army or Navy. 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing, Mining, and 
Public Utilities, September 1946 


THE September factory hiring rate of 70 per 1,000 workers continued 
at high levels, exceeding the prewar demand for labor. Women were 
hired at a higher rate than men in two-thirds of the durable and jp 
all 10 of the nondurable goods groups. 

The highest accession rate was reported by the flour and feed 
milling industry, in which a rate of 108 per 1,000 reflected the change 
back to the manufacture of white flour, as well as increased orders 
for flour. 

Separation rates also showed tight labor-market characteristics, 
For every 1,000 employees on factory pay rolls, 52 quit, 4 were dis- 
charged, 9 were laid off, and 2 were separated for other reasons, 
Separation rates in anthracite and bituminous coal mining remained 
substantially below those in manufacturing industries. 


TaBieE 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 
Industries ' 






































Class of turn-over and year; Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.) Dec. 
Se oa 6.8; 63); 66] 63] 63 G7 Tear BS Toas tescs.t-.....|...... 
_ Sea 6.2] 60]; 68] 6.6 7.0 7.9] 7.7 117.91} 120] 86] 7.1 5.9 
_ ee 7.1 7.1 7.7 7.6 6.7 7.1 7.6 8.3 8.1 7.0 6.4 6.6 

Q P RR NS Ue 32] 2.6 3.1 3.5 3.5 33] 33] 30] 28 2.9]; 3.0 3.5 
uit: 
ee 43; 329] 42) 43] 42) 40/346 Sys yar eee 
Pbpaséneddcenta 46) 43] 560/ 48/ 48) 61 65.2} 62] 6.7 5.6 4.7 4.0 
ib cedudiheceba 4.5 4.7 5.4 5.4 4.8 5.2 5.6 6.3 6.3 §.2 4 5 | 4.4 
haedecdutingoes OG Oh 8) OU L Ak. on. BT ELT OD 8 | 
Discharge 
SSSR S dO: AE 8s abo ah) BE Ot Ot Sebhiccw 2 a 
ees oe of 7 -6 -6 o@ -6 4 aa 5 5 .4 
5 5 -6 5 -6 -6 of -7 -6 -6 6 .6 
Dthbseupadencode -1 -1 oi -l1 an an ol | -l od al l 
Lay-off:* 
Di diendindnimeows 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.4 1.5 12); 2.6 ft ES ) Se See |. 
ll inkimedndineaced -6 7 oa 81 L323] L7] L81107] 46] 23] 1.7] 
Dtihiesdadsensaee me 5 5 -6 6 6 -5 5 -6 -5 "a 0 
DMiberdscopecsey ‘ROT 2.9 22 26) 27) 2.5 2.5 21 1.6 1.8| 2.0 2.7 
Military and miscel- 
laneous:* 
as 2 3 -2 -2 2 2 2 2 2 = | oe oe 
EE i dipssinaliitinabo igus 3 3 4 4 4 -4 o4 -3 22 2 3 2 
TS SES 14] 14] 12] 10 -8 8 -8 .8 m 7 -6 f 
Accession: 
eres 85} 68) 7.1) 67) 61) 67/)27.4] 7.0)%7.0 |_.-... ie = 
i hsidel vies ctkndeda 7.0} 5.0) 49) 47); 50] 59) 58] 59) 7.4) 8&6) 87 6.9 
iicdllbcedbatdisweda 8&3/ 7.9] &3] 7.4] 7.2] &4] 7.8] 7.6) 7.7] 7.2] 6.6 5.2 
eth dckdichsnillthunse 41/ 31] 23/ 29] 33] 39] 42) 5&1) 62) 59] 41 2.8 






































1 Month-to-month ~ changes as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable 
to those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are d on data for the 
entire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a 1-week _—_ ending nearest the middle of the 
month. In addition, labor turn-over data, beginning in January . refer to all employees, whereas the 
employment and pay-roll reports relate only to production workers. The turn-over sample is not so exten- 
sive as that of the employment and pay-roll ee DF pctpeeenen od fewer smal] plants are included; print- 
ing and publishing, and certain seasonal industries, as canning and preserving, are not covered. For 
the month jof August, frates are based on reports from 6,900 jcooperating establishments, employing 
4,409,000 workers. 

3 Revised. 

3 Preliminary. 

‘Including temporary (of more than 7 days’ duration), indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
' woe us separations comprise not more than 0.1 in these figures. In 1939 these data were include 
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Lumber and furniture continued to have the highest quit rates of 
any of the major industrial groups. Despite the relatively high 
accession rates in these groups, the respective quit rates of 91 and 82 
per 1,000 tended to keep employment from rising. High injury- 
frequency rates are typical of both groups. 

Proportionately more women than men quit factory jobs, while 
lay-offs and discharges continued lower for women than for men. 
Although the quit rate for women was considerably higher than that 
for men in nondurable goods industries, in the durable goods component 
the rates were closer—58 per 1,000 women and 51 per 1,000 men. 


Taste 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups 
and Industries,! September 1946 





Total Milltary 
separa- Discharge and mis- 
tion cellaneous 


Group and industry 








Manufacturing 


Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


Iron and steel and their products 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and 
rolling mills 

Gray-iron castings 

Malleable-iron castings 

Steel castings ’ 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings 

Tin cans and other tinware-_-._--- 

Wire products 

Cutlery and edge tools , 

Tools (except edge tools, machine 
tools, files, and saws) 


DO 
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Stoves, oil burners, and heating 
equipment 

Steam and hot-water heating ap- 
paratus and steam fittings 

Stamped and enameled ware and 
galvanizing 

Fabricated structural-metal prod- 
ucts 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets--- 

Forgings, iron and steel 
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Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment for indus- 
trial use 
Radios, radio equipment, and 
phonographs 
Communication equipment, ex- 
cept radios 


eo of ofN *+& oO BD OF ANHOKONWwHr - /] Oo 


Machinery, except electrical 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and trac- 
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Machine-tool accessories 
Metalworking machinery and 
equipment, not elsewhere classi- 


General industrial machinery, 
except pumps 
Pumps and pumping equipment.-- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Seiecied Groups TABLE : 
and Industries, September 1946 *—Continued | 










































































a a, 
Total Milltary |... 
separa- Quit | Discharge| Lay-off | and mis- Total ac. 
tion | | cellaneous| ®S‘ion 
Group and industry ee Sirs Me 1 2 ue f 
a1: /B1s/B/ sla] Sl el sl] e4i s 
eai¢cijei<i/eal<i/al</eiel¢gizc GF 
Manufacturing—C ontinued | Mar 
Transportation equipment except au- | Chemical: 
tomobiles............-......--.-.---| 9.5 | 91/4.1/41/04/05/48/43/02/02/7.9) 7,4 Paint 
Aircraft... ._- .-| 7.1 | 5.4] 4.7 4.0; .4 .4 | 18} .9/ .2/ .1/7.9! 77 Rayol 
Aircraft parts, including engines 7.6 | 5.4 | 4.0] 3.C | .4 4131119 a «hb ts r Indus 
Shipbuilding and repairs..........|16.3 |15.2/} 4.0/5.0] .6| .8 /11.5/9.3) .2 1/84) x plos 
Automobiles 7.4 | 7.0 | 6.0 5 6 | 5 eo) a oe 2/1 9.2) 2 Products 
— vehicles, bodies, and trail- Petrol 
eae LE: 7.8 | 7.2) 6.5 | 5.7 6/| .5 5 | We ame ch PES! ay 
Motor- vehicle parts and acces- Rubber pi 
a es .-| 66/6.6/48/5.0] .6] .6] .9/] .7] .3] .3/8.4] g Rubb 
| Rubb 
Nonferrous metals and their products 5.9 | 6314.9) 4.9 5 .6 . an fe iZ6i 7 proc 
Primary smelting and refining, | } Misce 
except aluminum and magne- 
Gs Side badiewemee 4.1/| 4.9 | 3.4/3.8 Ai ie re) «6 aa 3914.7! 64 M iscellan 
Rolling and drawing of copper 
and copper alloys...............| 4.3 | 4.8 | 4.0 | 3.8 2 S24 = & ] 1/4 
Lighting equipment. -_---_--- ...-.| 83 | 7.0] 69] 5.8 5 * o> me 1} .1/9.6]| § 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, ex- | | Metal mi! 
cept aluminum and magnesium | 5.3 | 6.3 | 4.3 | 4.9 5 | 7 2 5 3] .2/15.9)] 64 Iron 0 
; ae = Coppe 
Lum er and timber basic <2 feats 10.1 {10.8 | 9.1 | 9.7 .4 oO) .O] oO] Bh oS [BT] 2 Lead ¢ 
Sawmills... --«-{10.3 [11.2] 9.4 |10.1] .4] .5] .2] .5 3] .1/9.6/1 
Planing and ply wood mills____._- | 6.7 7.7 8/68) .3 co 4 | oA} .116.6) 7.9 Coal a 
Anthr 
Furniture and finished lumber prod- Bitur 
ae ees Oe See et | 9.5 | 9.6 8.2 | 8.4 7 7 4 Taal 1 }10.1 | 10.1 
Furniture, including mattresses, | Public uti 
and bedsprings---...............| 9.5 | 9.8 | 81] 8.5 7 7 .4 4 2 | 9.9 | 10.9 Telep! 
| Teleg1 
Stone, clay,and glass products_-___ 16.0) 5.8] 5.1 | 49 ‘ae ab 3 om Lon 21631 7 
Glass and glass products..........| 6.0 | 5.4), 48) 43 .4 5 5 oO] .@ 316.1] ¢ 
Cement......... --.-..| 7.4] 7.1 | 63 | 5.9 .6 | .6 .3 oo) aa 7, See Ft 1 Sinee J 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta._._...__| 6.7|85/|60/7.6] .5] .9| .1 e+ h,.0m 1) 7.4) 9.4 on the ba: 
Pottery and related products - ---| 5.3 }5.2);4.7),45] .2] .5 |} .3] .1 | aa 1] 5.6] 5.5 which we! 
aS less of any 
Textile-mill products.2_........-.-- --|6.1/64/55,/56) .3| .4 | . oa 1 1/ 6.6) 68 2 Prelimi 
Cotton._._- 2 PS 2 ow |7.2/}7.4/64/66) .4] .4] .2] .2] .2 217.7) 7 ? July ra 
Silk and rayon goods i. | 5.7 | 5.7 | 5.0 | 5.0 | i tae see “ 1; 6.2) 64 
Woolen and worsted, except ‘dye- ane 
ing and finishing.._.............|5.0}4.9/43/4.1] .4] .4] .2 9 ee ee aT 
Hosiery, full-fashioned _.._._._._- 4.1| 4313.7 }4.0; .3); .2] «1 (4) (4) | 4.5 
PE icgccgcccnupecs at ie Pot tired 2 | 4a in bn re 1) 6.7] 6.7 
Knitted underwear _ | 5.7),69/5.3)/62) .3 | sul ot 2;(4 1161] 7 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, in- | | 
cluding woolen and worsted.....| 4.8 | 4.7| 3.5/3.7) .6| .6 ae Ei Boel oa | 4.5 | 5 —_— 
| | j | ‘ 
Apparel and other finished textile | | rae 
products. __. /6.4)7.1)5.9)/67) .2 2i..3 2} .1]@ 168] 7.2 00 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and | | —a 
overcoats. _ -.-- 3.71,49/3.314.5] .2! .2 2] .2] .1] | 44] 55 ‘Less th 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work | : § Rates f 
clothing, and allied garments. 7 6.6 | 7.6 | 6.3 | 7.2] ~2 2 1 1 | (4) 1) 7.2) 3 ‘Not a 
Leather and leather wows ae sree | 5.8 | 6.1) 5.2 | 65] .2| .2] .3 oy okt ome) 8 
OS ae ee ae eee /}4.6/)49 | 3.4] 3.8} “a | .2; 1.0 8 ian oe so 
Boots and shoes-_-_-----.-- iaakeaihe | 6.0 ae | sar cay ss 2 | + They ek 
| 
Food and kindred products *___.__.._- | 9.7/8.1) 5.9! 6.0 | 4] .5 3.3 | Aine 1/9.8' 9 
Meat products... ._.......- iaepent 41.4 |15.0 | 3.5|)5.6) .3| .6 37.2) 85) .4) .3/62) § 
Grain-mil] products__............- |} 6.6) 85 | 5.7 | 6.0 | .3 | .8 | 5/17) «1 (4) 10. 8 i 
Sobers mbeseeees.........--,..-.) 6.2 by Pet Pd 4] .4] .4 s| .1] .1/ 7.2] 7 
| | 
Paper and allied products__._.........| 7.2 | 7.0 | 6.3 | 6.1 6 5 a Vie Ahem Sey, 
Paper and pulp_..._............... 62 | 5.9 | 5.4) 5.2 .4 7 > ~ a 21 6.5 
RE a ae ee S6 1SS PGEiGel ci «Bi ..2] -B) .8Tt .81d.8 


See footnotes at an of table. 
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Tape 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups 
and Industries,! September 1946 ?—Continued 





| | | | 

Total Milltary | 

separa- Quit | Discharge; Lay-off | and mis- | 

tion | cellaneous 

Group and industry eae hestitlionsin :; Se 


Total ac- 
cession 


Manufacturing—C ontinued 


Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Rayon and allied products : 
Industrial chemicals, except ex- 
plosives ant en 


Products of pertroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining. _--- 


Rubber products - -- 4 
Rubber tires and inr 
Rubber footwear and 

products : 
Miscellaneous rubbe 


Miscellaneous industries 
Nonmanufacturing 
Metal mining: 5 
Iron ore 
Copper ore 
Lead and zinc ore 
Coal mining: 5 
Anthracite mining_- - 
Bituminous-coal mining 


Public utilties: 


Telephone ] ; ) 6) (6) é 6 6) 5 (6) 


(6 


Telegraph 





Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over have been assigned industry codes 
on the basis of current products. Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sample comprising those 
which were in operation in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at that time, regard- 
less of any subsequent change in major products. 

? Preliminary. 
‘July rates have been revised as follows: 


Mitary 

Dis- and 
| charge miscel- 
laneous 


Total 
acces- 
sion 


Total 
Industry group separa- Quit 
tion 





Nondurable goods. --____._--- 
Food and kindred products 





‘ Less than 0.05. 
' Rates for mining industries are based on reports from 480 establishments employing 218,000 persons. 
* Not available. 
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Tas_e 3.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates for Men and Women in All Manufacturing 
and Selected Groups,' September 1946 ? 









































Men (per 100 men) Women (per 100 women) 
Total P : Total | : . 
| separation Quit Accession separation| Quit Accession 
Industry group ——___ 
he he he ro bh h 
elelalelalelalela g 
=} ~ = es 
sizgisizlsiaisisisiails|: 
a/e/ea/F/a/F/a/8)/ el 8)a]s 
y > > -— @ S 
Dn < N < B < RN < o7) < D < 
rae". > ime PU Fel LF | Pes Pe oe PE ese oe ; 
a oo aia Siddha 6.2 | 6.1 47/47 6.4 6.6/7.6) 7.5| 6.4/6.5 8.5 | 8 
0 ES a 6.5 | 6.4/5.1) 5.0/6.9) 7.1] 7.2|] 7.0) 5.8) 5.6183) 77 
Nondurable goods ?__._..._______. 5.8 | 5.5) 41 Solee)z1|t2/ ro) a3 6.9/8.5! 81 
Iron and steel and their products 5.8/5.3/46/43|58/62/7.2} 7.0 “5.8 “5.6. 7.3 7 
Electrical machinery..-._--.______- --|43/3.7/33/29/54/55/7.6|74/63/61/97) 8 
Machinery, except electrical. _...____- 4.6 | 4.6) 3.6) 3.6] 5.4) 5.2) 5.8 | 5.9 | 4.8 | 4.6) 6.1 
Trempersasen equipment, except sa licl dal ealeal 7 eT Dol Pee 
EE I SeeD }8.6);8.9) 42) 4. 7.9 | 7. 7.0} 6.1 | 44 | 3. 6.9 ) 
Automobiles ._____..- 2 ae | 6.8 e6/54|s0/as|role8las|42| 43 8.2| 87 
Nonferrous metals and their products_| 5.5 | 5.9 | 4.5 | 4.6 6.3 | 7.0 | 7.3 | 7.6) 6.4 | 6.1} 9.4] 7 
Lumber and timber basic products__-|10.3 |11.1 | 9.3 | 9.9 | 9.8 /10.4 | 7.7/65/6.7/61/7.9) 75 
Furniture and finished lumber prod- | | | 
ES tees SPE -----| 9.5 | 9.6 | 82] 84) 9.9 |10.9 | 9.5 | 9.7] 8.1] 8.4 110.8 4 
Stone, clay, and glass products_-__.___- | 5.8) &8 49/48/60| 69 | 6.5160) 5.7/5.3 17.3] 7 
| 
Textile-mill products. _............-- 5.9} 62/51) 51 62/68/64) 66|5.8|61 | 7.1) 68 
Apparel and other finished textile | Pot res aS eS eg" 
elastin intintinthicietimcdubeyct }4.0)42/3.5/)3.6)5.1/ 48/66/76) 61/7.3) 7.0) 7 
Leather and leather products.....---|4.9/48|42/43/3.8|42/7.2| 77/67 7.2| 68 f 
Food and kindred products 3______.___| 8.5 | 7.3 | 4.5 5.1 | 7.3 | 7.3 |13.4 (10.3 110.1 | 8.5 a7. 14.2 
Tobacco manufacturers ...............| 5.7 | 62 43/44/49/68/66/80/58)69/86) &2 
Paper and allied products_-_._.._..._. eslesieslesi aelasicsiastae 8.2/8.3) 81 
Chemicals and allied products_.......| 3.7 | 3.4 | 3.0 | 2.7) 35/43) 5.5 §.21,451,42/1;49) 44 
Se = nny a and coal _-_-_--- 1223/20 | 1.6 | 1.6 | 2.1 2.3/5.3) 60/42/38) 53 8 
Rubber products.. -...............-..| 45 | 46/3.9|}40/54/)55|66/62/5.9/] 5.5/8.1] 7 
Miscellanéous industries.._........_..| 5.1} 43/3.6/31/)44 csles| 6.4/5.2) 5.0/6.9) | 





! These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all employees, inasmuch as some 


firms do not report separate data for women. 


employees. 
? Preliminary figures. 


* July rates have been revised as follows: 


Industry group 


All manufacturing 
Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products_ - 


Rates for August are based on 6,800 reports covering 4,167,000 





Men Women 
TT oe EA ROE! See eee Ee 
Total ~ | Total | 
separa- | Quit Acces- separa- | Quit Acces 
: $100 : 
tion : | tion 
5.3 4.1 7.3 6.5 5.6 | 7 
.8 3.8 6. 4 | 6.7 6.0 | 7 
5.9 4.3 9.0 | 8.9 7.4 | 
| 








Sum) 


WEE] 
limina 
$5 abc 
wartin 
hour | 
1945. 
Prel 


All 


Du 
No 
Fine 
mining 
were | 
critica: 
ings di 
while ¢ 
weekly 
from § 
decline 
Wag 
averag 
of the 
servan 
week » 
the te 
The 
the on 
weekly 
the sh 
heavil: 


group. 





Trends of Earnings and Hours 


Summary of Earnings and Hours Data for September 


1946 


WEEKLY earnings in manufacturing industries, according to pre- 
liminary estimates, averaged $45.68 in October 1946, a level almost 
$5 above last October but still about $1.50 below the January 1945 
wartime peak. ‘The average workweek in October 1946 was about 1 
hour below that of last October and about 5 hours below January 
1945. 

Preliminary averages for October 1946 are as follows: 
Hourly 


Weekly Weekly earnings 
earnings hours (in cents) 


All manufacturing | 40. 4 113. 0 


Durable goods - - - - - _- oe ; . 40. 6 120. 2 
Nondurable goods - - - - ' ate SS 40. 2 105. 5 


Final September figures in both anthracite and bituminous-coal 
mining industries indicate that declines in average weekly earnings 
were largely due to the Labor Day holiday and to the continued 
critical shortage of railroad cars. In bituminous-coal mining, earn- 
ings declined from $62.37 a week in August to $61.00 in September, 
while average hours worked per week fell from 42.4 to 41.4. Average 
weekly earnings in anthracite mining also declined over the month 
from $60.65 in August to $59.78 in September, reflecting a slight 
decline in hours. 

Wage increases and premium overtime work combined to raise 
average weekly earnings in September above the August level in 17 
of the 20 major manufacturing groups, despite plant closings in ob- 
servance of Labor Day. In 8 of the groups a somewhat longer work- 
week was reported in September than in August, reflecting mainly 
the termination of strikes and the easing of raw material shortages. 

The automobile, transportation equipment, ard food groups were 
the only major industrial groups failing to show an increase in average 
weekly earnings over the month. The curtailment of operations in 
the shipbuilding industry owing to the maritime strike contributed 
heavily to the decline in earnings in the transportation equipment 
group. Raw material shortages, the trucking strike, seasonal declines, 
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and the exemption of the canning industry from overtime provisions 
in September, the month of peak production, combined to keep we ekly 
earnings down in the food group. 

Weekly earnings averaged above $37 inall major manufacturing groups 
except tobacco, and above $50 in 6 groups. In the tobacco group, 
weekly earnings in September averaged over $35 for the first time on 
record. This represents an increase of more than $2 a week over 
September 1945, when the average workweek was 3 hours longer (0, 
an increase in average hourly earnings amounting to 11 cents over 
the year). 


Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, 












































tember 1946 
MANUFACTURING 
Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry group and industry _ _——— 
Sept.| Aug. | July | Sept.! Aug.| July | Sept.| Aug.) July 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 1086 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 j94/ 
Cents | Cents | Cents 
CA ae ae eer eroe $45. 41/$44. 98/$43. 38) 40.3) 40.5) 39.7) 112.6] 111.1) 109.3 
Durable goods ‘ Se ee 48. 39) 48.00) 46.24) 40.3) 40.5) 39.3) 120.1) 118.6 117.7 
Nondurable goods. -__............-.-._-_-_| 42.34] 41.89) 40.46] 40.3) 40.5) 40.1) 104.9] 103.6 100.9 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products -_--......__-- 49. 31| 48.78} 46.80) 39.7) 39.9) 38.5] 124.2) 122.2 121.; 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 

RETEST, A SE Ae epee ae a ae 50. 28| 49.84) 47.85) 38.0) 38.2) 36.4! 132.5) 130.5) 131.4 

He Bish and semisteel castings ------__- 62. 5S} 50.95) 48.53) 42.3) 41.8) 40.4) 124.3) 122.0 120.3 

able-iron castings -_-..........-.-.-- ..| 51. 50) 51.28) 49.60) 40.7) 40.7) 40.6) 126.6) 126.0 122.2 
oe eee 49. 28) 49.32) 46.35) 38.3) 38.9) 36.7] 128.6] 126.9) 126.3 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings -- _..-.-----| 43. 59] 42.30) 41.55) 4u.8} 40.8) 40.1) 107.4) 103.6) 103.5 
Tin cans and other tinware...._._________| 46.22] 45.97] 43.47| 41.9] 42.6] 40.9] 111.1) 108.6 106.7 
EES EE 50. 30) 49.37) 49.61; 41.4) 41.8) 41.9) 121.3) 118.9 118 
Cutlery and edge tools................_-.- 45. 83) 44.98] 43.74) 43.0) 43.1) 42.3) 106.5) 104.3 103 
Tools (except edge~tools, machine tools, : 

EI etenascle tie ws wnenteisaminewadie | 47.590) 46.91) 46.16) 42.5) 42.4) 42.5) 112.1) 110.6) 108.7 
OT ES ee aa aS 45. 26) 44.88; 44.20) 41.4) 41.7) 41.2) 109.5) 106.9) 106.6 
Plumbers’ supplies-_--.-.------ 45.63) 46.00) 43.98) 39.4) 40.2) 39.0) 115.7) 113.8) 1128 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 

ment, not elsewhere classified... _____- 47. 36; 47.16) 44.68) 40.2) 40.6) 39.6) 117.8) 116.1) 112.9 
Steam and hot-water = apparatus 

and steam fittings__._-- .-| 49.72) 47.81) 46.28} 40.8) 40.3) 39.5) 121.9) 118.6 117.2 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvan- 

izing... .| 45. 53) 45.53) 43.15) 39.9) 40.5) 38.7) 114.6) 112.5 111.4 
Fabricated structural and ornamental 

STs atid oeds adore soner ceed 48.71) 48.35) 46.38) 40.5) 40.5) 39.3) 120.4) 119.3 118.5 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 

ee DOO lle Beka 51. 40} 50.20) 49.50) 40.5) 41.2) 41.3) 126.9) 121.9) 120 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets......____- 45. 67) 46.55) 41.59) 38.8) 40.4) 36.6) 116.6) 114.3 113 
Forgings, jron and steel... -.____ 53. 52) 53.94) 49.72) 39.5) 40.0) 37.8) 136.3) 134.9) 131.4 
Screw-machine products and wood screws.) 50.86) 50.86) 48.69) 42.0) 42.8) 41.5) 120.5) 118.7) 117.4 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums *_____....._| 45. 46) 47.06) 42.94) 39.8) 41.7) 38.2) 114.3) 113.0 112.5 
RSs Sager aie ar ot nipalaibonis 53.30; 49.86) 51.06; 42.3) 40.4) 41.0) 125.9, 123.5) 124.4 
Bingen) maton: i cae Se 48. 45) 47.57) 45.59) 40.8) 40.5) 39.4) 118.9) 117.3) 115.8 

Electrical equipment____.....___...__.___- 49.41) 4%.54) 46.31) 40.5) 40.2) 38.9) 121.9) 120.4 118.9 
Radios and phonographs--_-_..--..._--..--- 43.11; 41.96; 40.40) 40.3) 39.9) 39.1) 107.2) 105.2 103.4 
Communication equipment ...----------| 50,41) 49. 88) 47.80) 42.2) 42.2) 41.1/ 119.6) 118.3) 116.4 

— , except electrical. _..............-- 51.79) 51.03) 49.76) 41.1) 40.9) 40.4) 126.1) 124.7 123.2 
iery and machine-shop products__.| 51.08) 51.06) 49.49) 41.2) 41.6) 40.7} 124.0) 123.1) 121.2 

raves | * CAP See iat tes ee eee. 55. 26) 51.95) 52.86; 40.5) 39.0) 40.3) 136. 5| 132. 8} 131.3 
SI RS a OST ee 51. 21) 51.01) 49.73) 39.3) 39.1) 37.9) 130.2) 130.3) 131.1 
Agricultural machinery, excluding trac- - 
SEE ET a aa en ee 51.09) 49.20) 48.02) 40.4) 39.9) 39.7) 126.9) 123.8) 121 

) ERE ESE QRAT AS fed SOL Ee 54.31) 54.07) 52.44) 42.0) 42.0) 41.3) 129.9) 129.1) 126.9 
Machine-tool accessories _...............-- 56. 28) 54.49) 52.09) 41.5) 40.8) 40.0) 136.0) 134.0 130. 
yi OD, ee ee eee 49. 43) 48. 28) 47. 42.6) 41.9 41.4) 116.1) 115.2) 114.4 

, 942° 7c aay 47.19| 46.01! 46.49) 41.7! 41.1) 41.7) 113.2!) 111.9 111.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, 
September 1946—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Industry group and industry nee 
Sept.) Aug. | July | Sept.) Aug. | July | Sept.) Aug. | July 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 





Durable goods—Continued 


Machinery, expect electrical—Continued 
Cash registers, adding and calculating ma- Cents | Cents | Cents 
chines - ive | $58. 20) $52. 84 $56. 29) 2.6 .9| 41.9) 136.9) 133.8) 134.9 

Ww ashing ‘machines, wringe rs and driers, 
domestic__- --- .87| 46.30) 44. 99) .7 .2| 40.7) 114.7) 112. 5 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_| 51.1! | 52.27) 49. 58} ; 42. 43.1) 127.4) 124.8) 115.6 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment_| 49. 54) 48.46) 46. 77) . ¢ . 38.6) 122.9) 122.2) 121.0 

| | | 





Transportation equipment, except automo- 
biles 54.18) 53.70} 39.0) .O} 39.3) 135. 5) 
Locomotives- -- 58.12) 57.48) 59.18) 39.6) 39.! .5| 146.8 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad | 49.08} 50. 23) 48.21) 39.7] : 39. 6| 123. 
Aircraft and = oe aircraft en- | 
ee.....~.-...-. .--------| 53.51] 53. 68) 53. 131. : 
Aircraft engines. = 56. 67| 56.08) 54. .7| 135. ! 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding sieges al One 54.91) 55. : 36. 38.5) 38.4) 143. 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts | 49.65) 48. 50) 44. 6: . 1) .0| 38.2) 123.§ 


Automobiles | 53.12) 53.39] 51.15) 38. 39.2] 37.8] 137. 


Nonferrous metals and their products | 48.68) 47.93) 46. 68) 

Smelting and refining, primary, of non- | 
ferrous metals 

Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, except aluminum 

Clocks and watches 

Jewelry (precious metals) and ~ elers’ 
findings oa 

Silverware and plated ware_______- 

Lighting equipment 

Aluminum manufactures - -- 


8.9) 118. 


nN 


26. 5) 125. 
. 5) 101. 


on 


-O} 105. 
4.8) 114. 
». 6) 116. ¢ 
7.6) 117. 


won 


“Ie host 


Oo 


~8} 91. 
-1} 89. 
2; 96. 


Lumber and timber basic products - - --_---_-_-- 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills 


ono 


5.7) 93. 
95. 
96. 
88. 


Furniture and finished lumber products. 
Furniture ___- fs 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods - , 
Wood preserving 2 ee re 


O10 oes! 
~~ ens 


3} 105. 
110. 
90. 

| 107. 

99. 

9) 106. : 
5. 9] 104. 

| 9. 
100. 
117. 
113. 


Stone, clay, and glass products__._...____---- 
Glass and glassware 
Glass products made from Purchased glass_ 
Cement ____- aE Ss 
Brick, tile, and te rra ‘cotta 
Pottery and related products 
Gy psum 


QOaanm i & > OO We oe 

















Marble, granite, slate, ‘and other products. 
Abrasives Be ee 
OED SS ...ccadwest doseseus 


WOODWORK ane 
a ih ok ah od hae 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
EE See eee, ee. eee 39.6) 93.9) 92.; 
Cotton manufactures, exce pt smallwares-_-_/| 35. 34. 81| 31.64) 39.8) 39. 39.4) 88.8) 87. 
Cotton smallwares-- Be. dh Meast | 38.33) 38. 37. 44] . 5] .O} 41. 94.7) 94.2) 
Silk and rayon goods____- . 20) 37.42) 34.94) 40. .3) 40.7) 92.2) 90.6 
Woolen and worsted manufactures , except 
dyeing and finishing _- ....| 42.44] 41.88) 41. 18) ‘ .9| 40.5) 103.4) 102. 
Hosiery £0 36. 60! 36. 33. 47) .7| 38. 37. 97. 94. 3) 
Knitted cloth é 39. 76) 39. | 38. 98) . 8] 2 4 42.3) 965. 93. 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves____- | 35.84) 34.35) 33.73) 38.6) 38.6) 38.6) 91. 88. 
Knitted underwear. 32. 70} 31. 31. 38.1} 38.1) 38. 85.2) 83. 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including | 
woolen and worsted. bea er . 92! 39. 66 ; 2. 41.9) 98.3] 97. 
Carpets and rugs, wool..........._______- 3. 72 . . 0 x , 40.0} 106.1} 104. ; 
Hats, fur-felt : | 53. 25) 52.93) 48. 38) .9| 39. 39.3) 131.3) 135. 
Jute goods, except felts ” | 39. 38. 36. 39) é 3.4) 42. 91.2! 89.7 
Cordage and twine 37. 37.17! 34. 43! ; .3) 40.2) 91.4!) 90.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earnings and Hours in Nonmanufacturing Industries, 
Peer 1 Me Continned 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 



























































————_— 
Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry group and industry —— 
Sept.| Ang. July | Sept.) Aug. | July | Sept.) Aug. | July 
1946 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Cents | Cents | Cents Rubbe! 
Apparel and other finished textile products - - -|$37. 32|$36. 53/$33.83) 36.9) 37.1) 36.0) 101.0) 98.5) 94.) Ru 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified...) 39.14) 38.11) 35.84) 37.7) 37.5] 36.2| 102.7) 100.9; 98.5 Ru 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. -----.-.---.- 29. 60) 28.71) 27.90} 37.2) 36.9) 36.1) 80.0) 78.1) 7... Ru 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s......--..| 32.61} 31.31) 29.90) 37.5) 37.2) 36.4) 87.1) 84.2) 899 | 
Ll OCU Eee 23. 55) 23.48) 22.30) 34.5) 35.7) 34.4) 68.2) 65.8) 648 Miscell 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified.| 48. 14| 47. 54| 42.67) 36.1) 36.6) 35.4) 129.8) 126.0) 115.9 ~ Tns 
Corsets and allied garments---.--...------- 35.09) 34. 58) 33.50) 38.0) 38.3) 37.8) 92.9) 90.7) &s7 e 
RS Be ee 45.75) 43.90) 42.65) 33.3) 33.1) 32.4) 113.1) 109.5) 108.9 Pia 
PE, cckscndecacndhercangheaoehn 28. 36} 28.61) 26.43) 35.0) 36.4) 34.7) 81.2) 78.9) 76.4 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads ?--- -- 28. 29) 27.58) 27.64) 35.7) 35.5) 36.1) 80.1) 78.4!) 77.9 — 
Housefurnish gs other than curtains, etc_| 36.36) 35.38) 34.12) 38.9) 38.7) 38.2) 93.6) 91.1) sa.9 
Es cctv cndaddncdeetbeoaidindied 33.03) 31. 53) 30.06} 39.7) 38.7) 38.0) 83.1) 81.5) 79.¢ 
Leather and leather products. - -...-..-...------ 37.49] 36.74) 36.46] 38.2) 37.8) 38.2) 98.2) 97.2) 95.4 Mining 
a ae ae ae 44. 60) 45.08) 44.08) 39.5) 40.3) 40.1) 112.9) 112.0) 110.2 An 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings- - - - - 36. 06) 37.69) 35.86) 38.7) 40.2) 39.8) 93.5) 94.0) 90.4 Bit 
————— eee ere 36.71) 35.17) 35.38) 37.8) 36.9) 37.8) 95.4) 945) 92.7 Me 
Leather gloves and mittens - - ---- oo) Sea 33. 68] 32.33) 32.14) 37.0) 36.7) 36.5) 91.9) 88.3) 88.3 
Trunks and suitcases... ......-.--..------ 39. 46] 38.96) 36.57) 39.3) 39.5) 37.1] 100.4] 98.3) 98 
Wet iit Rihetitntthibakndile ~dhahhiinenss wbh< aiid stile 43. 56) 44.34) 43.22) 43.0) 43.7) 43.8) 101.3) 101.5) 98.6 u 
Slaughtering and meat packing -- -----..--- 41.11) 48.37) 48.05) 35.9) 43.4) 43.0) 114.4) 111.6) 11) rt 
et cite). dee lida dete cami cubed 41. 54) 40.73) 40.71 46.3 46.3 47.4| 88.9 0) Rh. Public 
Condensed and evaporated milk... .....-- 43.95] 43. 55) 43.48) 47.6} 48.0) 48.8) 92.4) 90.8) 89.1 Tel 
RIES .< : ijt dibpsatebiincghaldociiedsna 46. 48) 45.71) 45.67) 46.8) 47.6) 48.3) 95.6) 93.5) 92.3 Tel 
oes 4 die ocdindden sibulibocdibdiis. 52.30) 50.37) 48.63) 49.2) 49.3) 48.8) 106.4) 102.4) 99.7 Ele 
Cereal I idcntdnddesccochecocdd 46.85) 46.04) 43.85) 42.1) 42.4) 41.5) 111.5) 108.9) 105.8 Str 
eS SSS eee eee Se 44.60) 44.63) 43.81) 44.5) 45.0) 44.8) 100.3) 99.4) 98.9 Trade: 
Sugar refining, cane-.---.----.------------- 37.99) 39.27) 39.97) 37.9) 39.1) 39.3) 100.1) 100.4) 101.5 Wh 
NE Bnd + clinetivecdetiancabeincontic dios 49. 24) 40.92) 40.67) 42.9) 38.3) 37.3) 114.7) 106.8) 109.) Ret 
Confectionery-.....--.--.-- pb WERE T ES 35.90) 35.03) 33.76) 39.8) 39.6) 38.6) 86.5) 85.9) 85.4 
Beverages, nonalcoholic_-----.----.-.--.--.- 39.95) 40.45] 40.52) 43.8) 44.2) 44.7) 90.3) 91.1) 90.2 
I ln tih amtngdenabebdocilkt anna 57. 45| 56.36) 54.21) 42.7) 42.5) 42.0) 134.4) 132.4) 129.) 
Canning and preserving - -. ...-...-.--.---- 41. 54) 41.12) 38.89) 43.4) 42.3) 43.2) 96.3) 97.6 9.4 
| 
Tongass eeeaetapes ER RE SR, TRC _.-| 35.37) 34. 26) 33.24) 39.3) 38.7] 39.1) 89.9) 88.6) & 
— Os SSSI STS eS 39. 33) 38. 21] 36.66) 40.1) 39.1) 40.1) 98.2) 97.8) 91 Hotels | 
cdbetitianihGsinedanstmebibehinecdiite titan 32. 84) 31. 50) 31.05) 39.0) 38.6) 38.6) 83.9) 81.4, 8% Power |] 
Faltits Uikanline cndcamshing} and snuff_| 31.87} 31. 28) 29.45) 38.0) 37.4) 37.1) 83.9) 83.7 79.4 Cleanir 
Paper and allied products................-....- 44. 47| 44.23] 43.12} 42.9) 43.4] 42.8] 103.6] 101.9) 10 — 
ae ee eee 47.57) 47.56) 46.06) 43.8] 44.4] 43.8) 108.6) 107.0) 10: 
TOL. £4 écnbotioncéansocchedinncbiindsind 41. 93) 41.61] 40.61) 42.6) 42.7) 42.5) 97.7) 97.5) 9 1 The 
PE tintatndine adn dquetheibocmneis 37. 89) 37.17| 37.42) 40.9) 40.9) 41.3) 93.1) 91 1| y employ 
i nance cdtsttdondischhconiibahinn 41.07) 39.93} 42.0) 42.6) 41.9) 98.1) 96.6) 9 ber 194¢€ 
‘a 
Pringing, publishin Jv ged industries ___- 53. 03) 51.79] 41.2) 40.9) 40.2) 131.7) 129.8) 128.7 Mi 
Newspapers and periodicals_.............- 8. 10) 56.62} 39.4) 38.7) 37.9) 150.0) 147.4) 145.9 Pul 
Printing, p= vaaeaansaaremangen 50. 93} 50.03} 42.2) 41.9) 41.5) 123.3) 122.0) 121.2 Wh 
Lithographing................--..-.-.---- 54.10) 51.80} 43.0) 43.3) 41.8) 126.1 124. 8) 124. 1 -~ 
Chemicals and allied products... .............- 44.94) 44.67} 40.9) 40.8) 40.7) 110.9} 110.1) 109.5 Pow 
Paints, varnishes, and colors.............- 47.41) 46. 41.4) 42.6) 42.2) 112.5) 111.4) 110.9 Bro 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides... -__- 38. 95} 38.42) 39.5 40. 0} 39.7} 98.4) 97.7) 97. As not 
Soap.....---..-...---.------+------------- 47.21) 47.08} 40.5) 40.7) 41.0) 116.7) 115.9) 114.5 industri 
Rayon and allied products_.-............- 42. 62] 41.08} 39.3] 39.1) 38.6] 110.7} 108.9) 106 power |: 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified__.____- 51.81) 52.09) 41.1) 41.1) 41.5] 128.1) 126. 0} 125. ¢ remaini 
Explosives and safety fuses - .............- 50. 98} 48.37] 47.96} 41.3] 39.1) 38.9] 123.3) 123.7) 123. the curr 
Ammunition, small-arms --._............- 39. 53; 42.65) 39.1) 38.7] 38.6) 112.7) 102.3) 110. * Rev 
Sa Se 30.97| 29.65) 49.4) 47.2) 47.0) 63.1) 65.4) 63.1 Me 
Sh aoncbeatewupenehednecesepnccean 35.09) 34.11} 42.4) 421) 42.7) 84.3) 834) 79.8 - 
| 
Products of petroleum and coal. .............- 54.30} 54.19) 40.3 40.3 40.0} 136.9] 134.7) 135.5 di 
Petroleum refining... ....................- 57. 10} 57.02} 40.2) 40.0) 39.7] 145.3) 142.7) 143.7 ll 
Coke and by-products Mp tip ~ cd Min ageectibs 46.45) 46.65) 39.1) 39.4] 38.9) 119.0) 117.6) 119.5 Stee 
Roofing materials_..-.....................- 49.61) 48.06) 43.5) 44.5) 44.5) 112.4] 111.4) 108.0 PA. 
See footnotes at end of table. Ret 
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Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 
ae 1945 




































































| Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry group and industry 
Sept.) Aug. | July | Sept.) Aug. | July | Sept.) Aug. | July 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Cents | Cents | Cents 
Bu De io acaba cesinennts asian $53. 60)$51. 04/$50. 60) 40.6] 39.4) 39.2) 132.0) 129.6) 129.2 
Rubber tires and inner tubes ----......--- 59.91) 55.43] 56.11] 39.7] 37.3] 38.0) 150.5) 147.7) 147.2 
Rubber boots and shoes_-_..-.--.-------- 45. 10) 44.45) 42,98) 41.6) 41.2) 39.6) 108.4) 107.8} 108.5 
I gs nnnccnncinsostensanes 47.02) 46.85) 44.93) 41.7) 41.8] 40.8) 112.7] 112.0) 110.2 
Miscellaneous industries_............-..-..--- 44.11) 43.30) 42.42) 41.2) 41.0] 40.5) 107.2) 105.7] 104.8 
Instruments (professional and scientific), 
and fire control equipment_-_-_----..-.--- 50. 43) 49. 74) 49.06) 40.3) 40.2) 39.9) 124.3) 123.3) 122.9 
Pianos, organs, and parts-.-...........-.-- 47.73) 46.11) 44.04) 42.2) 41.3) 40,6) 113.4) 112.1] 108.6 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining: | | | | | Cents| Cents | Cents 
PE ES I eo RE a $59. 78) $60. 65 $49. 53 37.7| 37.9) 31.7) 158.7) 159.8) 156.2 
IDS i ection dcicciins rnd skin eibnnion 61.00) 62.37) 52.27; 41.4 42. 4) 36.0) 148.0) 146.8) 145.7 
os ania alakihnodedewnnabieniade 9. 50) 49.59) 47.70) 40.5) 40.9) 39.6) 122.1) 121.2) 120.5 
tg nia, dah idnchanabtacdnkabed 48. 45) 48.03) 48. 10| 39.8) 40.2) 40.2) 121 9} 119, 4) 119.8 
SSSR TSE 51.09) 52. 13) 50.47; 41.9) 42.4) 41.2) 122.1) 123.1] 122.5 
SS ERERGSS POSES ge et Se 49.60} 48.70) 43.60} 40.3) 39.9) 36.2) 122.5) 121.9) 120.4 
uarrying and nonmetallic_--_...........- 47.97| 47.04) 45.51) 46.2) 46.5) 45.4! 104.2) 101.5) 100.4 
rude-petroleum production-.._........-- 53. 48) 53.35) 52.97; 40.9) 40.9) 40.4) 130.7/ 130.4) 131.1 
Public utilities: 
HELIS peepee 44.10) 44.19) 44.82) 38.5) 39.3) 39.7] 114.8) 112.9) 113.5 
a a 40.98/ 41.31] 41.15) 44.8) 45.4) 45.2) 91.4! 91.0) 91.0 
Electric light and power .-_.............--- 52.78) 52. 27| 51.96; 41.0) 41.6) 41.5) 129.1) 126.0) 125.8 
— railways and busses_-__..........--- 54. 62) 55.35) 54.60) 47.5) 48.6) 48.4/ 111.0) 109.9) 109.7 
Trade: 
8s EE eee 49. 54) 48.14) 48.06; 41.8) 41.7) 41.4) 117.9) 114.8) 115.5 
0 ES ES aS eee eae Se 33. 76) 33.81} 33.64) 40.9) 41.5) 41.3) 90.6) 89.1) 8&8 
ne ne nis inn 0 sitehiinnianni 39. 42) 40.22) 40.20) 41.1) 42.7) 42.3) 93.7) 92.4) 92.1 
General merchandise_____._........_-- 28. 57) 28.63) 28.22; 36.7) 37.6) 37.5) 75.6) 74.7) 742 
TE a 35. 26) 34.93) 34.27; 37.2) 37.5) 37.4) 95.6; 92.7) 92.6 
Furniture and housefurnishings ?_ - -_- | 46.59) 44.52) 44.86) 43.9) 43.5 43.8) 108.0) 104. 5) 105.8 
= at aa gee 49.15) 47.97| 47.36, 46.4) 46.1) 46.1) 107.5) 105.8) 104.6 
Lumber and building materials -._--- 43.60) 42.93) 42.32) 43.1) 43.0) 42.7/ 102.7/ 101.3) 100.1 
TetGy GE on cenccncncccecececscecsee 27. 20) 27.15) 26.63) 43.5) 43.8) 44.0) 62.0) 61.4) 60.2 
TEN ETE SE 30. 45) 29.97) 30.37; 42.9) 43.0) 43.4) 70.8] 69.3) 69.8 
Cleaning and dyeing--------_- Rae's So Reogh Es -----| 36. 36) 35.01) 35.58) 42.9) 42.6) 43.2) 85.0) 83.2) 82.6 
RRS EIS Re CLAS Be SPS oer este 63. 50) 62.61) 64.04) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
NL aS CT 50. 63! 49.87! 50.76! (8) | (8) | (s) | (a) ft Qh TF 68) 








1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked or received pay during any part of 1 pay period ending nearest the 15th of Septem- 
ber 1946, as follows: 

Manufacturing.—32,000 establishments, 7,121,000 production workers. 

Mining.—2,600 establishments, 311,000 production workers. 

Public utilities. —3,000 establishments, 667,000 employees. 

Wholesale trade.—9,000 establishments, 240,000 employees. 

Retail trade.—28,100 establishments, 720,000 employees. 

Hotels (year-round) .—900 establishments, 78,000 employees. 

Power laundries and cleaning dnd dyeing.—1,300 establishments, 62,000 production workers. 

Brokerage and insurance.—3,400 establishments, 147,000 employees. 

As not all reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average huurly earnings for individual 
industries are based on a slightly smaller sample than are weekly earnings. For manufacturing, mining, 
power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing industries, the data relate to production workers only. For the 
remaining industries the data relate to all employees except high-paid executives and officials. Data for 
the current and immediately preceding months are subject to revision. 

? Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 

Metal doors, sash, frames, mciding, and trim.—December 1945 to $48.19, May and June to $45.49 and 
$47.08. October 1945 through February 1946 to 43.0, 42.9, 43.9, 41.4, and 41.7 hours; 108.1, 108.5, 109.7 
107.3, and 104.6 cents. New series beginning March 1946; not comparable with previously published 
data. New data for March through June are 41.8, 42.3, 40.7, and 41.8 hours; 110.1, 114.6, 111.7, and 
112.5 cents. Comparable Feb data are 40.5 hours and 108.5 cents. 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums.—March through June 1946 to $42.47, $45.79, $45.30, and $44.32; 40.3, 41.5, 
41.1, and 40.4 hours; May and June to 110.1 and 109.8 cents. 

Curtains, draperies, and be eads.— May 1946 to 77.7 cents. 

Retail trade.—June 1946 to $32.93. 

Furniture and housefurnishings.—June 1946 to $44.33. 

+ Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and 
of cable companies. 

‘ Cash payments only; additional value of board, room ,and tips not included. 

' Not available. 
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Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to September 1946 


THE average earnings of factory workers are summarized in the 
accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to Sep- 
tember 1946.' The earnings shown in this table are on a gross basis 
(i. e., before deductions for social security, income taxes, bond 
purchases, etc.). 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $45.41 in September 
1946—95.8 percent above the average in January 1939, 70.5 percent 
above January 1941, and 16.8 percent above October 1942. Weekly 
earnings for September 1946 increased 11.1 percent above September 
1945. However, average weekly earnings were still below the wartime 
peak of $47.50 (in January 1945), as a result of shorter working hours 
and shifts of workers from the high-paid war industries to the lower- 
paid consumer-goods industries. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 112.6 cents in 
September 1946—78.2 percent above the average in January 1939, 
64.9 percent above January 1941, and 26.1 percent above October 1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 9, 
are weighted by man-hours of employment in the major divisions of 
manufacturing for January 1941. ‘These earnings are estimated to 
exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in excess of 40 hours. 
However, the effect of extra pay for work on supplementary shifts and 
on holidays is included. For all manufacturing, the straight-time 
average in September 1946 was 109.3 cents per hour; this was 70.5 
percent higher than in January 1939, 64.6 percent above January 1941, 
and 35.4 percent above October 1942. 


1 Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Labc ’ Review, November 1943 (p, 869), espe- 
cially table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnin2s, see preceding table, 
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Earnings of Factory Workers in Selected Months, 1939 to September 1946 





Month and year 


Average weekly 
earnings 


| 
| 
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Average hourly 


earnings 


| Estimated straight-time 
| average hourly earn- 
| ings! weighted by 
January 1941 employ- 
| ment. 
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April.-- 
SuoliL. .... 
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52. 
44. 2 37. 76 
44. 38. 52 


43. 67 . 75 

. 45. 71 .13 
.38 | 46.24 . 46 

44.98 | 48.00 . 89 

45. 41 48. 39 2. 34 | 











$0. 583 
. 598 
. 610 


. 688 
. 725 
. 751 


.017 . 768 
. 040 . 790 
. 060 . 806 
. 086 . 824 
. 093 . 832 


. 099 . 838 


. 116 . 862 
. 129 . 878 
. 140 . 883 


. 144 . 891 
. 138 . 899 
. 127 - 902 
. 063 . 909 
. 066 . 927 


. 070 . 941 
- 131 . 988 
.177 1. 009 
. 186 1. 036 
. 201 1. 049 








. 110 . 850 | 


$0. 641 | $0. 702 | $0. 57! 
. 652 . 708 . 589 
. 664 . 722 . 601 


. 751 . 826 . 668 
. 783 . 863 . 696 
. 807 . 888 . 718 


. 819 - 905 . 726 
. 833 . 916 . 742 
. 850 . 939 . 753 
. 863 . 950 . 768 
. 873 . 962 . 775 


. 877 . 965 . 780 
. 889 . 976 . 794 
. 901 . 993 . 802 
. 908 . 991 . 817 
. 912 . 997 . 820 


. 920 1. 005 . 827 
. 925 1, 007 . 836 
. 933 1, 017 . 842 
. 942 1,014 . 863 
. 957 . 028 . 880 





.970 | 1.087 . 895 
027} 1.102) .946 
067 | 1.155 970 
.078 | 1.154] .994 
.093 | 1.171 | 1.008 


| 
| 











1 The method of estimating straight-time average hourly earnings makes no allowance for special rates of 


pay for work done on major holidays. 


Estimates for the months of January, July, September, and Novem- 


ber, therefore, may not be precisely comparable with those for the other months, in which important holidays 
are seldom included in the pay periods for which manufacturing establishments report to the Bureau. 
This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the comparability of the figures for January 
1941 with those for the following months, 


? Preliminary. 











Recent Publications of Labor Interest 








December 1946 


Cooperative Movement 


The competition of cooperatives with other forms of business enterprise. First 
interim report from the Committee on Small Business, House of Repre- 
sentatives, pursuant to H. Res. 64. Washington, 1946. 43 pp., chart. 
(House report No. 1888, 79th Cong., 2nd sess.; Union calendar No. 550.) 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

The Committee concluded that tax-exempt farmer cooperatives have a slight 
tax advantage in the exemption (from Federal income tax) of reserves and of 
interest paid by them on capital stock, but that consumers’ cooperatives and 
nonexempt farmers’ associations have no advantages not available to all types 
of competitive business; that, since the cooperative serves only as an agent for 
its members, to whom its income belongs, taxation of its income would “‘require 
a drastic change in the basic principles of our revenue laws’’; that “‘there is sub- 
stantial evidence to show that the cooperative movement operates as a very 
successful means of combating monopolistic concentrations and, as such, is a very 
healthy addition to the American economy”; and that ‘“‘many of the most vocal! 
opponents of cooperatives are themselves members of cooperatives and their 
firms engage as members in cooperative enterprises.” 

The principal recommendations of the Committee are that a single Federal 
agency be authorized to compile statistics of all types of cooperatives; that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue amend its re tions to require cooperatives to 
issue to each patron evidence of his equity; that farmers’ purchasing cooperatives 
be restricted to the handling of farm production supplies; that the retention of 
refunds be limited to a period of 5 years; and that Congress : ct to provide a basis 
for establishment, operation, and federation of nonexempt associations. 


Consumers’ cooperation and free enterprise. By Emory S. Bogardus. (/n 
Pespone-s4 and Social Research, Los Angeles, May-June 1946, pp. 391-398. 
cents. 

The thesis of this article is that consumers’ cooperatives are genuine expressions 
of free enterprise because they develop on the basis of individual initiative and 
independent of government, they decentralize control, they free groups from 
“oligarchical tendencies,”’ they react vigorously against the ‘‘enslaving practices” 
pA monopoly, they encourage fair competition, and their goal is the welfare of 

classes. 


Cooperatives. (In Building America, New York, April 1946, pp. 194-223, biblio- 
graphy, charts, illus. 30 cents.) 

The entire April number of this periodical is devoted to cooperatives. Follow- 
ing a statement of cooperative principles, it gives a history of cooperative develop- 
ment in various countries, including the United States, and describes different 
types of associations. 


Organization and management of cooperative and mutual housing associations. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 65 pp. (Bull. No. 
858—revision of Bull. No. 608.) 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

Eprror’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publicaticzs to which reference is made in this |\s' 


should be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were reac: } 
available, they have been shown with the title entries. 
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Memoria y balance general de la Federacién Argentina de Cooperativas de Consumo, 
ejercicio aio 1945. Buenos Aires, 1946. 20 pp. 
Financial report of the Argentine Federation of Consumers’ Cooperatives for 
1945, with summary data for 1932 and 1936-45. 


Education and Training 


Counseling techniques in adult education. By Paul E. Klein and Ruth E. Moffitt. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. 185 pp., bibliography. $2. 
One chapter is on occupational counseling. 


Educating for industry: Policies and procedures of a national apprenticeship system. 
By William F. Patterson and Marion H. Hedges. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1946. 229 pp., bibliography. $2.50. 

Points made in this book include management’s stake in apprenticeship as well 
as that of labor. Methods of establishing an apprenticeship program are outlined. 


Mission and functions of the Retraining and Reemployment Administration. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration, 1946. 4pp. Free. 


Work experience in secondary education: A study of part-time school and work pro- 
grams. By Harold J. Dillon. New York, National Child Labor Committee, 
1946. 96 pp. (Publication No. 394.) 

Appraisal of programs in which secondary school pupils were released from 
school part time to take paid employment under a scheme developed and super- 
vised by the schools. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Christianity and the economic order, Study No. 3: Employment and unemployment. 
New York, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, Department 
of Research and Education, 1946. 8 pp. (Information Service, September 
28, 1946, part 2.) 

Considers various aspects of the problem of maintaining a high level of employ- 
ment. 


Estimated employment and wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance 
laws, July-December 1945. Washington, Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration, Bureau of Employment Security, 1946. 23 pp., 
chart; processed. (Supplement to Employment Security Activities, August 
1946.) 


Estimates of total employees in manufacturing industries, California, 1943-46. 
San Francisco, Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research, 1946. 8 pp.; mimeographed. 


Trends of employment and wages in the covered industries of Pennsylvania, 1940-44. 
Harrisburg, Department of Labor and Industry, Bureau of Employment 
and Unemployment Compensation, 1946. 27 pp., charts; mimeographed. 
(Statistical information bull. No. 52.) 

Data on employment and pay rolls of all employers (nonagricultural) reporting 
to the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment and Unemployment Compensation. 
eo the tables shows average total wages per worker, by year and quarter, 

44. 


Handicapped Workers 


Efficiency of the impaired worker: A review of information on the experience of 
employers of handicapped workers. Washington, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 1946. 12 pp., bibliography. Free. 


Health and employment: A study of public assistance clients [of the Department of 
Welfare, New York City] attending out-patient Department clinics. By Myra 
E. Shimberg. New York, National Council on Rehabilitation, 1946. 109 
pp., charts, forms. 

Survey of employability, looking to a more selective program of diagnosis, 
rehabilitation, and placement. Preponderance of middle-aged and older indi- 
viduals, and cardio-vascular conditions and arthritis as the major physical 
disabilities which led to unemployment, are significant findings. 
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Placing the handicapped—a positive, individual, and specific approach. By Bert 
Hanman. (Jn [aaubistal Medicine, Chicago, October 1946, pp. 597-604, 
bibliography, forms. 75 cents.) 

The author was identified with the wartime development of selective placement 
of workers in industry. In this article he presents an advanced personnel tech- 
nique for such placement of the handicapped and the results of its operation, 
He also compares the performance of a handicapped group with that of an able- 
bodied group. 

Substantially the same article was published in National Safety News, October 
1946 (pp. 103, 106, et seq.). 


Opportunities for the deaf and the hard of hearing through vocational rehabilitation. 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
[1946]. 12 pp. Free. 


Readjustment to civilian jobs: Report on neuropsychiatric problems relating to 
employment in industry. New York, National Association of Manufacturers, 
1945. 22 pp. 

Prepared by the NAM Medical Advisory Committee’s subcommittee on 
psychiatry. 

Second annual report, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation Service for the Blind, 
under the Commission for the Blind and the Prevention of Blindness, (Oregon, 
for the fiscal year July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946. By Clifford A. Stocker, 
Director. [Portland?], 1946. 26 pp.; mimeographed. 


Housing 


Summary of the 1945 housing year. Chicago, National Association of Housing 
Officials, 1946. 16 pp., charts. $1. 
An analysis of urban redevelopment laws and a bibliography of housing litera- 
ture are included. 


Housing practices—war and prewar: Review of design and construction. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. National Housing Agency, 1946. 58 pp. (National housing bull. 
No. 5.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Covers developments in materials and equipment, changes in methods of 
construction, and related subjects. 


Public housing design: A review of experience in low-rent housing. Washington, 
U. 8. National Housing Agency, Federal Public Housing Authority, 1946. 
294 pp., plans, diagrams, illus. $1.25, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Production in building and civil engineering: Supplement No. 1, dealing with the 
analysis of man-hours and machine-hours expended in the advance preparation 
of housing sites and temporary housing sites [tn Great Britain). London, 
Ministry of Works, 1946. 8 pp., pasters. 9d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, 
London. 


Venezuela attacks the housing problem. By Francis Violich. Washington, Pan 
American Union, Division of Labor and Social Information, 1946. 13 pp.; 
mimeographed. (Housing and Planning, No. 3, October 1946.) 


Income 


Changes in income distribution during the great depression. By Horst Menders- 
hausen. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1946. 
168 pp., charts. (Conference on research in income and wealth, Studies in 
income and wealth, Vol. VII.) $2.50. 

A study of changes from 1929 to 1933, based largely on the Financial Survey 
of Urban Housing, a U. 8. Civil Works Administration project sponsored by the 
U. 8S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. An appendix gives cross- 
classification tables of 1929 and 1933 incomes for identical samples of families in 
each of 33 cities, showing changes in family income, by income levels. The 
author concludes that inequalities within the lower income group and between 
the lower and the upper income groups increased, while inequalities within the 
upper income group declined. Various inferences as to the significance of such 
shifts in the distribution of income are drawn in the preface. 


National income and expenditure of the United Kingdom, 1938-45. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1946. 50 pp. (Cmd. 6784.) 9d. net. 
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Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Are you planning accidents? By R. W. Mallick. (Jn National Safety News, 
Chicago, July 1946, pp. 24, 25, et seq., illus. 60 cents.) 

Emphasizes the importance of adequate space provision in planning buildings 

and lay-out of operations, among other accident-prevention measures which lie 


in the field of management. 


Ground safety. By Frederick L. Anderson. (Jn Safety Engineering, New York, 
September 1946, pp. 14-16, 28-30, illus. 25 cents.) 
Description of the Army Air Forces’ program for ground safety of civilian 


>and military personnel at various installations. This program has resulted in 


considerable reduction in accidents and fires. 


A national directory of safety films, 1946-47 edition. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, Inc., [1946?]. 48 pp., illus. 25 cents. 
Subjects of films listed (with annotations) include industrial, commercial vehicle, 
public, and home and farm safety, prevention of industrial and other fires, and 
rehabilitation and training of the handicapped. 


Safe use of scaffolds. Safe operation of power shears. Safe operation of freight 
elevators. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards, 1946. (Industrial safety charts, series R-T.) 5 cents each, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Some data about fire-fighting facilities at metal mines in the United States. By D. 0. 
Kennedy. 
Safe storage, handling, and use of commercial explosives in metal mines, nonmetallic 
mines, and quarries. By D. Harrington and J. H. East, Jr. 
Some safety practices for metal mines, nonmetal mines (other than coal), mills, 
metallurgical plants, and quarries. 
Washington, U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1946. 
9, 30, 56 pp.; mimeographed. (Information circulars Nos. 7374, 7380, 
7387.) Free. 


American war standard safety code for the industrial use of X-rays, approved April 15, 
1946. New York, American Standards Association, 1946. 54 pp. (Z54.1— 
1946.) $1.50. 

Calls attention to the many elements of safety which must be considered in 
the design, installation, maintenance, and operation of X-ray equipment, and 
lists certain minimum precautions for the safety of workers, including permissible 
exposure. Also presents procedures for proper control and examination of workers. 


Industrial Hygiene 


A disease resulting from the use of pneumatic tools. By Frederick M. Peters, M.D. 
(In Occupational Medicine, Chicago, July 1946, pp. 55-66, illus. 75 cents.) 
Medical report on a group of workers who operated a high-speed pneumatic 
tool in “burring,’’ while employed in the production of motors for B—29 bombers. 


_ Incidence of disease, symptoms, and results of treatment are shown in the report. 


Against this type of industrial hazard, the author recommends reduction in vibra- 


' tion to a prescribed standard, limitation of length of use%of tool, and utilization of 


mechanical devices for holding it. 


| Lobar pneumonia in the shipbuilding industry. By Charles M. Grossman. (/n 


7 
3 








Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxicology, Baltimore, September 1946, 
pp. 233-236, bibliography. Also reprinted.) 

Review of all lobar pneumonia cases among employees of the Kaiser Vancouver 
Shipyards admitted to the Medical Service of Northern Permanente Foundation 
Hospital in the year ended September 1, 1945. The annual frequency rate was 
23.6 percent per 1,000, contrasted with 4.8 percent for adult members of the 
employees’ families. Workers living in the dormitory had more than double the 
rate of those living with families. Occupationally, frequency was highest among 
painters and chippers (42.5 and 32.4 percent, respectively). 


Occupational dermatoses. By J. G. Downing, M.D., and S. J. Messina, M.D. 
(In New England Jcurnal of Medicine, Boston, September 19, 1946, pp. 
416-423; September 26, pp. 472-480, bibliographies. 25 cents each.) 

Summarizes recent medical experience in this field- 
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The safe use of solvents for 7 Ag peed rubbers. By Leonard Greenburg, M.D., ang 
Samuel Moskowitz. (Jn Monthly Review of Division of Industrial Hygien¢ 
& Safety Standards, New York State Department of Labor, New York, May 
15 and June 1, 1946. 8 pp., bibliography, diagrams, illus.) , 


The toxicity and potential dangers of methyl bromide with special reference to its us 
in the chemical industry, in fire extinguishers, and in fumigation. By W. F. 
Von Oettingen. Washington, Federal Security Agency, Public Healt} 
Service, 1946. 41 pp., bibliography, diagrams. (National Institute o; 
Health Bull. No. 185.) 15 cents, iy eam of Documents, Washington. 

Industrial hazards are pointed out and their prevention discussed. 


Industrial Relations 


The administration, under collective bargaining, of welfare plans based on employer 
contributions. By David J. Farber. "Washington, U. 8S. National Wage 
Stabilization Board, Case Analysis and Program Appraisal Division, Re- 
search and Statistics Branch, 1946. 44 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


Arbitration of labor disputes. By Clarence M. Updegraff and Whitley P. McCoy. 
Chicago, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 1946. 291 pp. $3.75. , 
Includes specimen decisions and awards, specimen contract clauses covering 
arbitration, and citations to State arbitration statutes. Footnotes give references 
to court decisions covering topics discussed, and there is a detailed subject index. 


Collective bargaining and the strike limitation issue, 1983-46: A review of national 
labor relations policy and a brief analysts of proposed labor relations legislation. 
By Gustav Peck. Washington, U. S. Library of Congress, Legislative 
Reference Service, 1946. 39 pp., paster; mimeographed. (Public affairs 
bull. No. 39.) Available (free) only to libraries. 


Labor adjustment machinery. By Herbert R. Northrup. New York and Wash- 
ington, American Enterprise Association, 1946. 51 pp. (National eco- 
nomic problems, No. 417.) 50 cents. 

In this brief history and analysis of existing and proposed Federal, State, and 
municipal’ machinery for the adjustment of labor-management disputes, the 
author deals primarily with mediation, conciliation, and arbitration procedures. 
He reviews the organization and operations of railway adjustment machinery, the 
United States Conciliation Service, and special agencies established during W orld 
War I and World War II, and summarizes labor legislation proposed during 194). 


Work stoppages caused by labor-management disputes in 1945. Washington, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 41 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 878; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, May 1946, with additional data.) 10 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


TVA labor relations: A laboratory in democratic human relations. By Max \. 
Kampelman. (Jn Minnesota Law Review, Minneapolis, April 1946, pp. 
332-371, bibliography. $1.) 

Describes the purposes, formation, and activities of the Tennessee Valle) 
Authority and the gradual formulation of its labor policy. Subjects covered 
include recruitment of labor, relations with unions, methods of fixing wages, ad- 
justment of grievances, training of workers, apprenticeship, retirement system, 
and accident-prevention work. 


Les commissions paritaires d’industries en Belgique. By Albert Delpérée. (/1 
Revue du Travail, Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale de 
Belgique, Brussels, May-June 1946, pp. 408-425.) 

History of development of joint industrial councils in Belgium, their member- 
ship, powers, and work, 1918—40; their disappearance with the dissolution of free 
trade unions during the German occupation; and their revival, after the country s 
liberation, under the decree-laws of April 14 and June 9, 1945, and the decree 0! 
October 15, 1945. 
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International Labor Conditions 


International Labor Conference, 29th session, Montreal, 1946. Montreal, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1946. Distributed in United States by Washington 
Branch of I. L. O. 

Report I, Director’s report. 113 pp. 60 cents. 

Report II, Constitutional questions: Part 1, Reports of the Conference delegation 
on constitutional questions. 197 pp. $1. Part 2, Draft agreement between 
. United Nations and the International Labor Organization. 12 pp. 
10 cents. 

Report III, Protection of children and young workers. 257 pp. $1.25. 

Report IV, Proposed international labor obligations in respect of non-self- 
governing territories: Part 1, Preliminary report. 190 pp. $1. Part 2, 
Further report. 53 pp. 25 cents. 

Report V (with supplement and appendix), Reports on the application of 
Conventions (article 22 of the constitution [of the International Labor Organi- 
zation]). 121, 44,10 pp. $2. 

The reports listed were prepared for submission to the Conference and deal 
with the five items on its agenda. 


Labor Legislation (General) 


Annual digest of State and Federal labor legislation enacted August 1, 1945, to 
August 1,1946. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards, 1946. 32 pp. (Bull. No. 84.) 15 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


The President, Congress, and legislation. By Lawrence H. Chamberlain. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1946. 478 pp., bibliography. (Studies 
in history, economics, and public law, No. 523.) $5. 

One chapter deals with labor legislation from 1900 to 1938. 


Labor laws of the State of Oklahoma, 1946 edition. Oklahoma City, Department of 
Labor, 1946. 137 pp. 


Current trends in labor law in Virginia. By John C. Parker, Jr. (Jn Virginia 
Law Review, Charlottesville, August 1946, pp. 1050-1063. $1.) 


Labor legislation in Canada in 1945. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1946. 121 
pp. 25 cents, Edmond Cloutier, Ottawa. 
Labor legislation enacted in 1946 by the Dominion Parliament, and recent 
regulations under Dominion and Provincial legislation, were summarized in the 
September 1946 Labor Gazette of the Department of Labor. 


Labor Organizations and Their Activities 


Report of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor to the sizty-fifth 
convention, Chicago, Ill., October 7, 1946. Washington, 1946. 220 pp. 

Presents statistics on AFL membership, finances, and fraternal benefits, and 

discusses national and international developments of interest and concern to labor. 


Labor unions and municipal employee law. By Charles 8. Rhyne. Washington, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 1946. 583 pp. $10. 

Compilation of court decisions and orders, opinions of city attorneys and State 

attorneys-general, and other material on relations between municipalities and 
labor unions with respect to union membership of municipal employees. 


Les vues économiques actuelles du syndicalisme francais. By Robert Bothereau. 
‘Pay Revue Economique et Sociale, Paris, August-September 1946, pp. 
Following a short review of the French General Confederation of Labor’s 
programs from 1914 to the outbreak of World War II, the article gives a brief sum- 
mary of the present-day demands of the Confederation for works committees 
(comités d’entreprise) in the various enterprises of the national economy, for a 
Superior Economic Council to advise the Government, ete. 
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The law of trade unions. By H. Samuels. London, Stevens & Sons, Ltd., 1946 
96 pp. 2ded. 6s. 


Short textbook on British trade-union law as it stands after the repeal of the 
union contracts, 


1927 Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act. Deals with 
criminal conspiracy and intimidation, legality of strikes and picketing, prope rty 
and liabilities of unions, etc. 


Medical Care 


Medical care insurance: A social insurance program for personal health services 
Report from Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board, to 
Committee on Education and Labor, U. 8. Senate. Washington, 1946. 
185 pp. (Senate committee print No. 5, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) Limited 
free distribution by Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security 
Board, Federal Security Agency, Washington. 

C omprehensive report covering the objectives, scope, and estimated cost of a 
coordinated national social-insurance system of medical care, and analyzing such 
phases as coverage, financing, administration, operation, benefits, and professional 
services. A preview is given of the system in operation, with respect to various 
interested groups. Alternate plans are suggested and practical experience js 
summarized. 


National health program. Hearings, April-July 1946, before Committee on 
Education and Labor, U. S. Senate, 79th Congress, 2d session, on 8. 1606, 
a bill to provide for a national health program. Washington, U. 8. Govern. 
ment Printing Office, 1946. 5 parts, 3086 pp. $1 each, except part 3, $1.25. 


Free medical care. Compiled by Clarence A. Peters. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1946. 378 pp. (Reference shelf, Vol. 19, No. 3.) $1.25. 
Debate handbook on adequate medical care for the Nation, consisting of 
quoted material, briefs, and an extensive bibliography. 


Occupations 


A bibliography of occupational and educational materials used in the Educational 
Services counseling ves. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Educational Services Section, [19467]. 27 pp.; processed. 


Occupational outlook information. Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, 
tetraining and Reemployment Administration, 1946. 6 pp. Free. 
List of occupational outlook materials issued by the Federal Government. 


Get THe job! By Willard Abraham. 
_ 1946. 198 pp., chart. 
Suggestions on how to choose, get, and advance on a job, and related information. 


How to get the job you fit. By Ernst F. Curtz. New York, Franklin Watts, Inc., 
1946. 64 pp., diagrams. $1. 


Opportunities in radio. By Jo Ranson and Richard Pack. New York, Voca- 
tional Guidance Manuals, Inc., 1946. 104 pp., bibliography. 
Occupational fields covered by other volumes in this series include acting, 
architecture, free-lance writing, journalism, and public relations. 


Chicago, Science Research Associates, 


Old- Age Adjustment and Retirement 
Creative old age. , Clare de Gruchy. San Francisco, Old Age Counselling 
Center, 1946. "ha pp., illus. $2.75. 
Presentation of case histories and projects illustrating the application and 
effectiveness of the principles and procedures of the Old Age Counselling Center, 
of which the author is the director. 
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188 retirement plans, 1944-46. New York, Bankers Trust Co., 1946. 59 pp. 
Tabular summary of provisions of individual company pension plans as to 
eligibility, employee contributions, benefits, methods of funding, ete. 


Railroad Retirement Board operations, 1945-46. (In Monthly Review, U. S. 
Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, August 1946, pp. 130-156, map, 
charts.) 

Includes data, for 1945-46 and certain earlier periods, on operation of the 
respective systems of unemployment insurance, employment service, and retire- 
ment, and on wage and service records, and selected current statistics of the 
Board’s operations in June 1946. 


Trust funds of the Federal Reserve and Tennessee Valley Authority retirement 
systems. (In Social Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Board, Washington, July 1946, pp. 49-54. 15 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington.) 

Gives information on income and types of investments for 1935, 1940, and 

1945. Both employers and employees contribute to the funds. 


Population 


Population—internal migration, 1935 to 1940: Age of migrants. Color and sex of 
migrants. Economic characteristics of migrants. Social characteristics of 
migrants. Washington, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, 1943 (Color and sex of migrants) and 1946. 382, 490, 223, 270 pp. 
(Sixteenth census of the United States, 1940.) $1.25, $2.25, 60 cents, $1, 
respectively, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Economic demography of eastern and southern Europe. By Wilbert E. Moore. 
Geneva, League of Nations, 1945. 299 pp., bibliography, maps, charts. $3, 
Columbia University Press, New York. 

Prepared for League of Nations by Office of Population Research, Princeton 
University, in execution of a program drawn up before the war by a committee 
appointed by the Council of the League to study, in their economic, financial, and 
social settings, problems arising from rapidly increasing populations. Abundant 
prewar statistical data are presented and discussed. 


European population transfers, 1939-45. By Joseph B. Schechtman. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1946. 532 pp., bibliography, map. $5. 

Factual account of the organized removal of minority groups from their coun- 
tries of residence during World War II, and their subsequent resettlement. The 
author suggests population transfers as a solution of the problems of minorities 
for which no other satisfactory solution can be found. 


Vieilissement de la population, retraites, et immigration. By Paul Vincent. (Jn 
Population, revue trimestrielle de l'Institut National d’ Etudes Démographi- 
ques, Paris, April-June 1946, pp. 213—244., charts.) 

Survey of the present and possible future age structure of the French population 
and its relation to retirement in France and certain other countries. Includes an 
examination of the advantages of immigration as a compensation for decline of the 
population in certain age groups and a help in reconstructing the war-damaged 
French economy and regaining prewar living standards. 


The problem of Italy—an economic survey. By Ivor Thomas. London, George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1946. 96 pp. 5s. 

Brief summary of Italy’s overpopulation in relation to her resources, with sug- 
gestions for building a prosperous Italy by relieving the pressure of population 
and developing resources and industry. Contains 30 statistical tables, illustrating 
and foreasting the demographic problem and showing the occupational distribu- 
tion of the population. 


Folkmdngden inom administrativa omrdden, [Sweden], den 31 december 1945. 
Stockholm, Statistiska Centralbyran, 1946. 46 pp. 
One of the statistical tables in this report on the population of Sweden at the 
end of December 1945 shows migration to, from, and within the country. A 
translation of the table of contents and a brief résumé in French are provided. 
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Price Control 


The general maximum price regulation. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labo; 
Statistics, 1946. 57 pp., bibliography. (Bull. No. 879.) 15 cents, Super. 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Reflections on price control. By John Kenneth Galbraith. (Jn Quarterly Journg| 
of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., August 1946, pp. 475-489. $1.25.) 

Discusses the causes of the greater degree of efficiency of emergency price 

controls than economists generally had expected. 








Recreation 








Industrial recreation facilities. By Earl L. Ferris and Floyd R. Eastwood. Lafay- 
ette, Ind., Purdue University, 1945. 48 pp., bibliography, illus. , 
Summary of data furnished by 61 companies employing a total of 248 055 
workers. 


Recreation for industrial workers. New York, National Recreation Association, 
1945. 48 pp., bibliography, charts. Rev.ed. 50 cents. 
Simple guide for plant and related activities. 


Veterans’ Affairs 


Twelfth annual national conference of veterans’ employment representatives, St. Louis, 
Mo., May 11-15, 1946. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Employ- 
ment Service, Veterans’ Employment Service, 1946. 310 pp.; processed, 
Free. 

Veterans’ rights under uxion agreements. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, October 1946. 12 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


War veterans in civil life. By Kendrick Lee. Washington, Editorial Research 

Reports, 1205-19th Street NW., 1946. 14 pp. (Vol. II, 1946, No. 3.) $1. 

Deals with special problems that the war veterans have in readjusting to civilian 
life. Attention is directed to lack of housing and educational facilities. 


Opportunity unlimited: A guide for veterans interested in the construction industry 
By Van Rensselaer Sill. Issued by Committee on Opportunities for Veterans 
in the Construction Industry. Washington, E. Lawrence Chandler (secretary 
to committee), 1026-17th Street NW. 1946. 55 pp. 10 cents. 


On-the-job training for veterans in retail service trades. Prepared by Chicago 
Retail Merchants Association. Washington, American Retail Federation, 


1946. 79 pp. 
Wages and Hours of Labor 


Wartime wages, income, and wage regulation in agriculture. Washington, U. S$. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 18 pp. (Bull. No. 883; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, July and August 1946.) 10 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


Factors affecting earnings in chemistry and chemical engineering. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 22 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 881; 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, June 1946, with additional data. 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Wage and hour manual—laws, rulings, interpretations in wage-hour regulation: A 

complete handbook and guide to Federal regulation of wages, hours, and child 
labor, 1946 edition (covering period between November 1, 1945, and July 1, 1946). 
Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, 1946. 408 pp. $4. Supplement to 
1944-45 edition, cumulated to November 1, 1945 ($10). 


The wage-cost-price dilemma. (In Conference Board Business Record, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, September 1946, pp. 343-366.) 
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Wage diversity and its theoretical implications. By Richard A. Lester. (In Review 
‘of Economic Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., August 1946, pp. 152-159.) 

The author states that, contrary to conventional wage theory, one of the most 
significant facts about wage rates is their variation for the same job in the same 
labor market. The evidence presented is largely from Bureau of Labor Statistics 
occupational wage-rate data. In his analysis of the theoretical implications, the 
author suggests various causes of wage diversity and states that ‘‘new and broader 
spproaeee needed to develop adequate explanations of wage rates actually 
being pald. 


Time rates of wages and hours of labour, August 1, 1946. London, Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, 1946. 133 pp. 2s. net, H. M. Stationery 
Office, London. 

Minimum time rates in Great Britain, fixed by collective agreements, joint 
industrial councils, or statutory orders under various wage acts are set forth in 
tabular form for occupations and industries within principal industry groups in 
manufacturing, agriculture, mining and quarrying, building, transport, public 
utilities, distributive trades, national and local governments, and miscellaneous 
industries and services. Industries covered by the Wages Councils Act are tabu- 
lated separately. Hours of labor in a full week, generally exclusive of mealtimes, 
are given. Other provisions listed include the time-rate basis for piece work, 
guaranteed weekly wages, arrangements for shift work, and other special features. 


Twenty-seventh report of the Department of Labor, Province of Ontario, 1946. 
Toronto, 1946. 63 pp. 
The report of the Minimum Wage Branch shows the average number of hours 
worked (normally) per week by male and female employees, and hourly or weekly 
wage rates for women and for girls, by industry. 


Women in Industry 


Women in factories, October 19389-June 1946: Estimated number of women pro- 
duction workers employed in manufacturing industries. Washington, U. 8S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 16 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


Women in industry, their health and efficiency. By Anna M. Baetjer. Philadel- 
phia, W. B. Saunders Co., 1946. 344 pp., bibliographies, charts. $4. 

Presents basic information on proper employment and work environment for 
women, with relation to their physiological processes. Originating in the war- 
production needs of Army plants, and prepared in the Army Industrial Hygiene 
Laboratory, the volume reviews and evaluates important published and unpub- 
lished studies bearing on women in industry and prescribes correct industrial 
practice. Section | is devoted to an analysis of the physical ability of women to 
work, suitable types and arrangements of work, and personnel and plant policies 
in employment of women. Succeeding sections deal, respectively, with sickness 
absenteeism, accidental injuries, occupational diseases, gynecological and obstetri- 
cal problems associated with employment, and mortality and fertility ingrelation 
to occupation. 


Women workers in ten war production areas and their postwar employment plans. 
bag age” U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1946. 56 pp. 
(Bull. No. 209.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Analysis of State minimum-wage orders (effective dates May 6, 1946—October 23, 
1946). Washington, U. §. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1946. 
11 pp.; mimeographed. (Supplement No. 3 to Bull. No. 191.) Free. 


Cost of living for women workers at adequate maintenance and protection of health, 
New York State, 1945. New York, State Department of Labor, Division 
of Industrial Relations, Women in Industry, and Minimum Wage, 1946. 
30 pp., map, chart; processed. 


Women and work. By Gertrude Williams. London, Nicholson & Watson, 1945. 
128 pp., bibliography, charts, illus. 5s. net. 

This popular presentation gives a historical account of the development of 
women’s employment outside the home in Great Britain, and discusses economic 
and social factors affecting women’s work and also differences between the earnings 
and union membership of women and those of men. 
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General Reports 


The labor — (In Fortune, New York, November 1946, pp. 121-126, 
et seq. $1.) 

The article listed is one in a symposium on “‘Labor in U. 8. industry’’ comprising 
this issue of Fortune. Other articles include: Anatomy of the labor force; Labor 
drives South (dealing with AFL and CIO organizational drives in the South): 
United Steelworkers of America; The Garment Workers (International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union). 


Annual report of the Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, Territory oj 
Hawari, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946. Honolulu, 1946. 51 pp., charts. 
Contains the annual reports of the different branches of the Departme ont, 
including the Bureaus of Workmen’s Compensation, Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, Labor Law Enforeement (Wage and Hour and Child Labor Divisions), and 

Research and Statistics, and the Territorial Apprenticeship Council. 


[Memorandum on cost of living, food distribution and supply, wages, housing, labor 
organizations, and strikes in seven Latin American countries.] By Ernesto 
Galarza, Washington, Pan American Union, Division of Labor and Socia] 
Information, 1946. 51 pp.; mimeographed. 


Bulletin de l'Institut de Recherches Economiques et Sociales, XII* année, No. 1. 
Louvain, Université Catholique de Louvain, Institut de Recherches Eco- 
nomiques et Sociales, January 1946. 126 pp., charts. Yearlysubscription, 
200 frances. 

With this number the Bulletin de l’ Institut de Recherches Economiques et Sociales 
succeeds the Bulletin de l’Institut de Recherches Economiques, publication of which 
was suspended on the German invasion of Belgium. The issue contains three 
studies: D’une politique du volume de l’emploi en Belgique; Emploi et revenus en 
économie ouverte: théorie et application a l’évolution belge et britannique de 1919 
& 1939; Introduction aux chroniques de la conjoncture économique de la Belgique 
(which will again become a regular feature). More than 30 pages of the second 
study are on wage changes. 


La main-d’euvre belge au service des armées alliées—apercu général des conditions de 
travail. By Aug. De Block. (Jn Revue du Travail, Ministére du Travail 
et de la Prévoyance Sociale de Belgique, Brussels, March-April 1946, pp. 
255-272.) 

Survey of the policies followed in the use of Belgian workers by the Allied armies 
in Belgium, covering, particularly, problems of administration, wage scales and 
wage payments, and application of laws on hours of work and social security. 


Esquisse de l'économie francaise sous l’occupation allemande. By Louis Baudin. 
Paris, Librairie de Médicis, 1945. 222 pp., bibliography. 120 fr. 

Sketch of economic conditions in France during the German occupation, 
written mainly at the request of foreign readers. Covers the dissolution of the 
labor and employer organizations, the creation (August 16, 1940) and develop- 
ment of the Vichy Government Organization Committees, the labor charter 
(law of October 4, 1941), employment, rationing, the black market, price control, 
prices, and wages. 


Wartime labor conditions and reconstruction planning in India. Montreal, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1946. 113 pp. (Studies and reports, new series, No. 
2.) 50 cents. Distributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
I. L. O. 


The Soviet Government organizes for reconstruction. By John N. Hazard. (/n 
Journal of Politics, Gainesville, Fla., August 1946, pp. 248- a7) 

Among the topics discussed are demobilization (including reemployment rights 
and other benefits for veterans), amnesty to violators of the wartime strict dis- 
ciplinary labor decree, restoration of vacation rights, the program of special bene- 
-_ to encourage increase in size of families, and rewards to those who serve the 

tate well. 
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Subject Index to Volume 63—July to December 1946 


Accident prevention. Brewing industry. Unsafe working conditions and unsafe acts Page 
summarized, with description of preventive measures needed_.......................-.... July 72-81 

Accident statistics: 
Manufacturing. Injury-frequency rates, by industry, first and second quarters of 1946.. July 68-71; 
Sept. 393-6 


—— Injury-frequency sates, specified months. (See p. v of July, August, September, 
p. 589 of October, p. v of November and December 1946) _._.._..........--.----------- 
Manufacturing and nonmanufacturing. Number of injuries, by severity and industry 


group, and frequency rates in specified industries, year 1945._..................-..... Sept. 390-3 
Age distribution. Cotton-textile workers (New England). By age as of June 1945, and age 
of Ca 6. itp nettlddinndnededcscdesecajagucatnekbooadsenemekbadiiios July 8-10 
Acriculture: 
Perquisites as component of wages. Declining relative importance of___.............__- July 38, 434 
Production expense. Portion represented by farm wages, 1910-14, 1935-39, and 1944_____ July 43-4 
Veterans. Return to farm work from VE-day to March 1946___.__._..__.__.__-_______. July 93 
Wage and income problems in postwar period_-___..-_.......--.-.--2---.--- ieee Aug. 203-4 
Wartime wages, income, and wage regulation—Part 1, Farm wages and labor cost; Part 2, 
Comparative wages and wage regulation. _-____..__.___-......-_.-.-.-.---.- July 36-44; Aug. 195-204 
Air transport. Aircraft workers, wartime (California, southern). Employment status in 
postwar period, and character of activities entered _-__....................-...-..--..---.-- Nov. 706-11 
Assets, liquid. (See inverted title.) 
Aviation. Hours of work and earnings, summary. .-_-_-.-_...................----..--------.-.- Aug. 186-94 
Bonus: 
Chemical (industrial) industry. Extent of use as of January 1946_.................____- Nov. 749 
Cost of living. Clauses providing for, in collective agreements, types of__.._.__- ecg OT: Nov. 742-3 


Electric light and power industry. Extent of use (nonproduction basis), as of July 1945- Sept. 379 
Foundries, ferrous and nonferrous. Extent of use (nonproduction basis) as of January 


ods candidat iide te diihinn ag startet cab emisikiacobbbaaihipekiddhnedio« July 65-6 
Structural clay products industry. Extent of use (nonproduction basis) as of October 

re I i allie ai etl ee een op apinniih ad tienen ialibine tc dteGubnen wee Aug. 216 
Brewing industry. Accident-prevention measures needed to combat specified hazards. 

aren alin nediiaersod putas sdeénelinapwocuvbaialdalon July 72-81 
Building construction: 

Materials. Shortages of supply as of May 1946, and effect upon labor supply _____._____- Sept. 354 
Residential units started in last 4 months of 1945 and in March 1946. Time required to 
a oa asa indiie es consélncenenstoencwatseoe Sept. 346-54 
Urban areas. Federally financed and other. Number, kind, and valuation of structures 
started, May to October 1946; coverage and method; comparison with previous year._. July 124-7; 
Aug. 273-6; Sept. 440-3; Oct. 613-16; Nov. 798-803; Dec. 1015-17 
Cement industry. Man-hour requirements for production (52 plants surveyed, 1945-46). 

Rt RRR ae pa OCS eS ee Sept. 355-63 
Chemical (industrial) industry. Products included-_-_-_-_._...........---- Dai adaiamtteudte ad Nov. 744 
Child labor: 

International Labor Organization conventions and recommendations adopted by 1946 
Conference (Montreal). Summary of coverage. __.........-.-...---.------.-------.-- Dec. 938 
Legislation enacted by States, year 1946. Summary._.__._..........-...-..--.-.-.---.- Nov. 757-8 
Southern States. Legislative provisions, standards, and accomplishments. Summary. . Oct. 552-4 
Chronology. Laborevents. April to June and July to September 1946----_-_- .. Aug. 316-23; Nov. 830-8 
Clay products, structural. (See Structural clay-products industry.) 
Collective agreements: 
United Mine Workers and Coal Mines Administrator, May 29, 1946. Summary of 
Ne ee ce cdacceecioclvasctaecesniceacece Aug. 172 
Wage-adjustment clauses. Prevalence of and types (general and cost-of-living, permis- 
sive and automatic) ____....._._. Ne a wee Nov. 733-43 
Collective bargaining: 
Developments during July 1946. Summary.................-....-..-...-.---..-------- Aug. 219-20 
Grievance procedures under. Summary (from study of 101 plants). ................---- Aug. 175-85 
Conciliation and arbitration: 


Department of Labor (U. 8. Government), work of. By month, May to October 1946. July 88-9; 
Aug. 222-3; Sept. 402; Oct. 596; Nov. 780; Dec. 970 


ee ne Oe, Gn cect sc mew cecccnsccecces---- Dec. 891-2 
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Concrete industry. Labor requirements (man-hours per 1,000 masonry blocks or per ton of Page 
pipe) to produce and transport, 1946... ....-.-----------------------------+----------- Nov. 681-91 
Conventions, meetings, etc.: 
American Federation of Labor. (Chicago, Oct. 7 to 17, 1946.) Report stating attitude 
CR IE NS WD CII, oc oss ender cnc pcan cintnnbinivcentattivbeedesccscéuns Nov. 7 
International Labor Conference (29th, Montreal, Sept. 19 to Oct. 9, 1946). Summary 
Of ecoomplishments.. . ..........-..-- 222-22 cen ernennnncewencnncnsneeeeeseee nn seeneenee Dec. 935-49 
Construction: 
Building and nonbuilding. Summaries August to November 1946_-_-__.. Nov. 798-803; Dec. 1012-13 
Federally financed projects. Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started, 
BS 9D FE Betenenwccincctescccccsctsitibtibbocenas July 126-7; Aug. 275; Sept. 442; Oct. 615-1 


Cooperation. Consumers’ associations. (See Cooperatives.)j 
Cooperatives, United States: 
Consumers’ associations. Operations in 1945. Membership and business, by type; 

summary of activities, by type; business done by service federations and wholesales; 

UC TEETE Ty GUIS CUNO own oa cn neta anseiedstcqecatcéccnsedeewcussocec. Nov. 750-3 
Credit unions. Operations, assets, and earnings, by States, for years 1944 and 1945____- Dec. 962-4 
Southern States (Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 

sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia). De- 


velopment of movement, and summary of status in mid-1940’s__...................._. Oct. 583-6 
Cost of living, United States: 
Bonus. Collective-agreement clauses providing for, types....................-.-.----.- Nov. 742-3 


Prices paid by consumers, index of. (See under Prices.) 
Southern cities and selected other cities. Comparisons in costs of equivalent rents, goods, 


BI Fated cit wireins anton tnenth sida GMail rhea nal amilblice titan onteitietyt-tin cemedh Oct. 532-4 
Wage adjustments in relation to. Types of clauses in agreements, permissive and auto- 
RIE te 2. a A SES gt cae pel SRSA eS Ss RRR eS a a a Nov. 736-43 
Cost of living, foreign countries. Belgium. Increases in food prices from 1936-38 to Feb- 
SY GER. DE DONO ncck<michconecdetiicdecntasikdsiieadie ches oksananidue whouens July 3% 


Costs. Labor. Changes, 1939-45, summary; indexes, selected industries, by year, 1940-45. Dec. 914-16 
Cotton-textile industry. Work and wage experience (New England) during and following 


TN UITEN Uiiiccinitinienspestedkiaiadibigtiie as aie ipietal ashen enciedeniGiiaian allies indupeaticwds July 8-15 
Court decisions: 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Summaries. July 100-2; Aug. 249-52; Sept. 404-5; Nov. 764-7; Dec. 971-2 
eC CI ein icin idee awalabeninn tetas dened nnswigs Aug. 253-5; Nov. 767-8 
National Labor Relations Act. Summaries.-_...............-.....-....-.---- July 98-100; Dec. 973-4 
State courts. Summaries.__................ July 102-3; Aug. 255; Sept. 406-7; Nov. 772-3; Dec. 975-6 
Veterans’ rights. Summaries................- July 98; Aug. 252-3; Sept. 405-6; Nov. 769-71; Dec. 973 


Credit unions. (See under Cooperatives.) 

Current statistics of labor interest for selected periods. (See pp. v and vi of July, August, 
and September, pp. 589 and 590 of October, and pp. v and vi of November apd December 
1946.) 


Day of rest. Southern region. Summary of State legislative provisions__................. Oct. 538 

Decisions. (See Court decisions; and wnder National Labor Relations Board.) 

Discrimination. Massachusetts. Fair Employment Practice Act of May 23, 1946. Provi- 
FR LE RR Myer ee PES mae Ts pe RS RNS aS July 20; Nov. 757 


Education, Great Britain. Trade-unionstudies. (See Workers’ education.) 
Electric light and power industry. Characteristics, labor force, and wage structure, as of 


8 Fee ee ee SES ORE i oe ane eat here Ae ee Sept. 369-79 
Employment agencies. Kentucky. Employment service commission established, 1946_-__. Nov. 7% 
Employment conditions, United States: 

Aircraft workers (California, southern). Postwar adjustment, summary___..........__. Nov. 706-11 
Cotton-textile industry (New England). Skilled workers. Job tenure, wage-income 
RE 8 a a en July 8-15 
Manufacturing (New England). Reconversion period, through March 1946. Summary- July 1-7 
Veterans. March 1946, findings from sample number interviewed. Summary___..___-- Nov. 712-2 
pee eener Gennes BOGR NOT se oe ee a .. . cacsbsnbacecescs Nov. 6734 
Employment conditions, Belgium. General, in 1945, compared with 1937___..............__ July 27-9 


Employment statistics, United States: 
Aircraft workers, wartime (California, southern). Distribution by employment status 
8 RE Re Se ees 2S EE Mane Orne ereee ae A Nov. 706-8 
Chemical (industrial) plants. January 1946, by region, occupation, grade, and sex___ ___ Nov. 74 
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Employment statistics, United States—Continued Page 
Civilian labor force, specified periods, by sex and industry group; production workers; 
and military personnel. (See p. v of July, August, September, p. 589 of October, p. v 
of November and December 1946.) 
Construction. By type of project, August to November 1946___._....._._- ..-- Nov. 800; Dec. 1013-14 
—— Federal and non-Federal projects, by month, May to August 1946 (including pay 
ids datitnt np cpvhctiadcomanindaghinangetheces< July 133-4; Aug. 283-4; Sept. 450-2; Oct. 623-4 
Farm workers, hired. Specified months. (See p. v of July, August, September, p. 590 
of October, and p. v of No "ember and December.) 
Federal. Agencies, war and other, August 1939-46, estimated_.......................... Nov. 671 
_— Military, by branch, type, and sex, including total pay, for months May to October 
SO dpi acces. cdueginees vedectbsnabeviviglidsiniveninhnnpediigne Sept. 449-50; Dec. 1025 
—— Services and corporations, by branch; and executive branch, by type of agency, May 
in nen Tren OI TN ne he hod. se ehlibindnabehecumpecooons July 131-3; 
Aug. 280-2; Sept. 447-9; Oct. 621-3; Nov. 807-9; Dec. 1022-5 
Foundries, ferrous and nonferrous. Occupational make-up of labor force, as of January 
hal d aaridddian cahictmttinadadaeeoniaseasphontittaamiauesstabasnas July 66-7 
Industrial and business. By industry, monthly, May to October 1946__.......--- July 129-31, 135-43; 
Aug. 279-80, 285-03; Sept. 446-7, 453-60; Oct. 619-20, 625-34; Nov. 806-7, 810-17; Dec. 1020-2, 1025-33 
Knitted-outerwear industry (Philadelphia), 1944 and 1945..._.............-...---....---. Aug. 205-6 
Labor force. Monthly, by sex and class, May to October 1946__..........-....-..-----. July 128-29; 
Aug. 277-8; Sept. 444-5; Oct. 617-18; Nov. 804-5; Dec. 1019-20 
Manufacturing. New England. Durable and nondurable goods. By State and by 
industry, selected months, September 1939 to March 1946. _._...........-.-..-..------ July 6-7 
—— Revised estimates and indexes (including pay rolls), by month and by industry 
gD EI ce a ae Aug. 297-301 
Manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries.. Annual averages and indexes (includ- 
Seta et POEs BOOS OIG BOD oo oon tenn nn ceed dc ncteressccecenecones cee Aug. 294-7 
Nonagricultural. By industries and Government branches. Estimated numbers in 
SRO RDI aR op Sa HLS AES GR Ce a Pe Nov. 671 
—— Summary by month, May to October 1946__................--.--- ia soniceitnss te stoped July 128-30; 
Aug. 277-9; Sept. 445-7; Oct. 617-20; Nov. 804-6; Dec. 1020-2 
Railroads. Women workers and all workers, by division, January 1943, April 1945, and 
I a el ee ais netheoredoneben July 90-1 
Slaughtering and meat packing. Trend by years, 1939-45, and by month, first quarter 
1946; by region and type of establishment, March 1946__._-._..........-.-----.------- July 46, 53 
State and local governments. August 1939-46, estimated ___._..._........---.---.------ Nov. 671 
Structural clay-products industry. Approximate labor force, October 1945__.--.....-.-- Aug, 211 
Veterans, in factories. Percentage distribution in major industry groups, proportion of 
all employees and of all accessions, and turn-over rates, December 1945 to July 1946_... Dec. 924-34 
Women workers. VJ-day to August 1946, summary-_____-_-....-..-..------------------ Nov. 674-8 
Youth. School-age groups, in first year following end of war. Summary-_--......-.-.-.- Nov. 678-9 
(See also Labor force.) 
Employment statistics, Belgium. Mining, coal, by year or shorter period, 1938-46__........ July 28 
Expenditures, United States: 
Consumer, for goods and services, national totals, specified periods. (See p. vi of July, 
August, September, p. 590 of October, p. vi of November and December 1946.) 
Savings, use of, in purchase of consumer durable goods and housing, estimated, in 1946... Aug. 256-8 
Fact-finding boards. Usefulness of as an alternative to labor-management strife, and 
EDIE LE ALL SL LARA eT Nov. 774-6 
Family allowances, United States: 
Military. Provisions of system in comparison with systems in Great Britain and 
aT BO a ce ebdonbeunsceetsunchon July 94-7 
Teachers. Extent of use by public-school systems of allowances or married men’s differ- 
OE LEE SS GL RL AE Aug. 243-6 
Family allowances, foreign countries: 
Canada. Military. Provisions of system in comparison with systems in United States 
Neen nn nn en ene bin bdboonsntqacencinweoe July 94-7 
Czechoslovakia. Act of December 13, 1945, provisions____..__...........--.--.----.-.-- Aug. 247 
Finland. Amendment operative January 1, 1946, to law of July 1, 1943. Provisions..... Aug. 247-8 
Great Britain. Military. Provisions of system in comparison with systems in United 
I os cna tbensnedgwoeansonscone July 94-7 
—— Regulations issued January 25, 1946, under act of June 1945___.._-.. .-...-....--..-- Aug. 248 
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Federal Prison Industries, Inc. (U. 8. Government). Production, by industry, year ended Page 
PRG BR ttn diiirecicce scan ccus>ncnthbnnpiattans nathtickn ade diitinct tie Aug. 217-18 
Foundries. Ferrous and nonferrous. Wage structure; distribution of workers by occupa- 
GEOR... 0222 ne cne---- -nnneennnnennnccnncwecesecwetgesccccccscccenecenssbecsecrcnccecegss July 61-7 
Group insurance: 
Chemical (industrial) industry. Extent of use, and benefits offered, as of January 1946_. Nov. 749 
Electric light and power industry. Extent of use, and benefits offered, as of July 1945_- Sept. 379 
Foundries. Life-insurance provisions most common in plams.-_-...................-.... July 6 
Metalworking industries. Office workers. Extent of use, and benefits offered__........ July 69 
Structural clay-products industry. Extent of use, and character of benefits offered___-_- Aug. 22 


Handicapped workers, United States. Work performance, absenteeism, and injury experi- 
enee; medical examinations, exclusion rules, and placement practices; preliminary find- 


OG Se na Sin trccilencitcceccangasienpcbisncschttigisesdnceinnadnatedkanedepin Dec. 918-4 
Health, United States. 
Rhode Island. Industrial code commission established, 1946. __._................------ Nov. 759 
Southern States. Summary of legislation affecting .........................-.---..-.----. Oct. 542-3 
Health, Belgium. Program planned under decree of February 11, 1946_____............._-- July 31-2 
Home work, industrial. Tennessee and Texas. Legislative provisions summarized _-___--_- Oct. 539-49 
Hosiery industry. Full-fashioned and seamless. Hourly earnings, by sex, occupation, and 
hs NT Se gab ertien tei ticnincarne nines tne lean dtd aiandenadion es Dec. 954-41 


Hours of work. 
Federal agencies’ recommendations concerning, and effect of Fair Labor Standards and 


NED De itl. sda cuentas nati ninitbeennibbae tiniest dedhomseaateire Oct. 536-7 
Southern region. Legislative provisions summarized, by States____...........-.....--. Oct. 537-8 
Housing: . 
Construction activities from January to November 1946_.___..........-_.-- Nov. 798-802; Dec. 1012-17 
Prefabricated units, war projects. Man-hour requirements for construction and site 
work, compared with those for conventional type_-_............-.....-....-..-..---..- Nov. 721-32 
com> BEGUN GI: DENIES CHOOITEIINE, Socio ogaeedkaidicd dienegiucasdeesanunte ties Nov. 724-32 
Time required to complete, and estimated actual cost, of units covered by permits issued 
September to December 1945 and March 1946. Summary............-.....-........-. Sept. 346-4 
Veterans. Emergency Act of May 22, 1946. Summary of provisions__..-.............- July 92-3 
—— Emergency Program. Number of units started and completed, January to Novem- 
ee Be ae ihc hin ci bee ended deeb anes oben eteubens Nov. 798-9; Dec. 1012-13 
Incentive pay. Structural clay-products industry. Extent of use as of October 1945_____- Aug. 215 
Income: 
Agricultural. Total. end by region, specified years 1929-40, and yearly 1941-45____.____- Oct. 509 


National. Total payments in specified periods. (See p. vi of July, August, September, 
p. 590 of October, p. vi of November and December 1946.) 


Southern States. Military payments, total in 1940 and in 1945____........_....-.--.-... Oct. 510 
—— (Compared with all States). Wage and salary earnings, annual, by workers under 

unemployment compensation laws, in major industry groups, 1939-44__.......>_....-- Oct. 499-500 
—- (Compared with other regions). Per capita; average annual wages; aggregate 

income payments, Trends since 1929 and during war_............-.....--------..---- Oct. 495-510 
Teachers. Family allowances or married men’s differentials. Extent of use of by public 

school systems; teachers’ attitudes concerning. ......................---..--.----------- Aug. 2434 
Wages and salaries, total. Distribution, by region, between manufacturing, agricul- 

tural, Federal, and other workers, 1940 and 1945___......_..............--------------. Oct. 508 

Industrial disputes, United States: 

Airline pilots. Strike beginning October 21. Summary of background_------ Sp ildividiated Nov. 779 
Automobile workers—Genera! Motors controversy, November 21, 1945, to March 13, 

at cha el a eeeroanaene Dec. 876-7, 878 


Coal (anthracite). Strike of May 31, 1946, and agreement of June 7. Summaries.... July 86; Dec. 5% 

Coal (bituminous). Collective-bargaining rights for foremen and other supervisory 
employees, and recognition, demanded by District 50 of UMW__...............--.-.- Dec. 8745 
—— Strike, April 1 to May 29, 1946. Summary of developments__.__...___....._....-.. Dec. 880 
—— Strike beginning November 21, if26. Developments to December 7 summarized.. Dec. %7- 

—— UMWA president’s notice to Government of desire to reopen Krug-Lewis agree- 
By Ie ee et ae eee ee are ee Nov. 777 
Controversies, principal. Issues and significant developments, June to November 1946_ July 82-7; 
Aug. 220-1; Sept. 400-1; Oct. 591-5; Nov. 777-9; Dec. %7-? 
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ge Industrial disputes, United States —Continued Page 
-18 Electrical workers. Strike early in 1946. Summary-_.........................-..-.-...- Dec. 879 
Electric-power employees (Pittsburgh). Background of dispute, and developments 
1-7 SID 6obbennc cnca bin cstecersncticeindibeopdsneseteesdsancdenesaessen Oct. 593-4 
Fact-finding boards. Usefulness of procedure as an alternative to strife, and importance 
ls cacti dbus Gacaiteth ann nibahcuibinedilibetets >nddahshuenedus Nov. 774-6 
49 Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers, United, and Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Fact-find- 
a ing board’s statement as to value of procedure. ____-.........._..--.--..-...-- . Nov. 7746 
66 General strike (Rochester, N. Y.), May 28, in sympathy with municipal employees. 
60 SuMMALFY.. ..---~~---------------- 2222+ - 2222-2222 o none eo ee ese e+ +--+ +--+ - 2+ --- July 87 
, Legislation (emergency) requested by President on May 25, and congressional action 
a raed ap ainncidsintbtdnd ated noeiialitnn aaakbbdetinn ae eabbebiwete Dec. 881-2 
Lumber industry. Strike beginning September 24, 1945, and continuing throughout 
ii dil pide diinhsinda lie tO obs ikke snbdighowasedibudshesweounwwiraioeiene= Dec. 875 
Macy, R. H., & Co. (New York). Settlement after 10-day strike.............._...... Aug. 221 
” Maritime workers. Background of dispute and negotiations in May and June 1946____- July 824 
: —— Committee for’ Maritime Unity and ship operators. Strike scheduled for June 
; averted. Summaries cf background and terms of settlement__.........___.____- July 82-4; Dec. 882 
: —— Licensed personnel. Strike beginning October 1. Developments during October; 
. I re NE SEE Tal ED RE Nov. 777-9; Dec. 968-9 
—— Summary of situation in July 1946, and appointment by Secretary of Labor of com- 
ETE SRT I PN A ERAT IO Mac LS SOILS ELS RE TE real ae ape Aug. 220-1 
—— Unlicensed personnel. Strike beginning September 5; developments to October 2, 
ea gE Ss ae oP SRT TERE CIA RN PV a ee ee Oct. 591-3 
i Municipal workers (Rochester, N. Y.). Organization agreed to, May 29, 1946, after 
: TS RR ES 0 CS SI ee IF NS. ES eS ET ome July 87 
Oil industry. Controversy September 17, 1945, to February 1946. Summary of de- 
SL es CEB ORE ee OI, cil ESR Ey COR hy he a Dec. 874, 877, 878-9 
Press Wireless, Inc. August 1946 stoppage, and summary of negotiations_____......--._- Sept. 401 
' Railroads. Controversy, early in 1946, Government intervention, and settlement May 
I iia 5 destino cahesowdinnssatievcarvnasnannnels July 84-6; Sept. 339-40; Dee. 881-2 
: Reconversion period. Summaries of developments in principal controversies, Septem- 
I Ss a ia do. ea wtenei Dec. 874-82 
Shipping strike (Great Lakes), August 1946. Agreements of workers with 4 of ll 
Ce i a ee ae es euibiothein Sept. 400-1 
Smelting and refining workers’ 5-month strike terminated by agreement June 11, 1946. 
iL sauiebenieuandtkinn cu ewecdscmeme July 86-7 
Southern States. Strikes under union leadership or in attempts to organize labor, 
ne En i el dia chtbebembseseccatolsas ... Oct. 556-75 
Steel industry. Strike, January 21 to February 15, 1946_....................____-.-_-... Dec. 877-8 


Strikes and lock-outs. Summaries, statistical. (See Work stoppages, this section). 
Trucking workers (New York). Strike, September 1, background and developments in 


first month; terms of agreement, November 2_.._............-..--._.-.------_-. Oct. 504-5; Dec. 069 
Unfair labor practices. Decline of, as cause of disputes__.......................--..---- Aug. 223 
Work stoppages. Statistics, by month, May to October 1946__._.........._....-._...-- July 88; 

Aug. 221-2; Sept. 401-2; Oct. 595-6; Nov. 779-80; Dec. 969-70 
—— Statistics, first 6 months of 1946, summary______._____..._._-..__._.________.-_-___- Aug. 221-2 
—— Statistics, year following VJ-day (including summaries for 1935-39 and World War II 

TT a eek dmouakdwaddececces Dec. 883-90 

Year following VJ-day. General summary of principal developments._............- ..-- Dec. 872-82 


Industrial disputes, foreign countries: 
Australia. Compulsory peacetime arbitration since 1904; conditions (including statistics) 


1934-38 and 1939-43; summary of postwar situation..___.........-...-..--..-.--..-.--- Aug. 228-30 
Belgium. Conditions in 1945 and 1946 summarized; statistics, 1938 and 1945__..._____-- July 33 
Canada. Prewar controls and wartime regulation; statistics, 1934-38 and 1939-45; and a 

ERE ESE I, SSE ae a Sa ee ee eae Aug. 232-3 
Denmark. Conciliation. Laws of 1934, 1940, and 1945. Provisions__.._........._....- Aug. 234 
New Zealand. Compulsory peacetime arbitration since 1894; conditions (including 

Statistics), 1935-38 and 1939-43; summary of postwar situation.......................- Aug. 230-2 
Norway. Legislative provisions in effect as of August 1946___.................._.__.._. Aug. 233-5 
Sweden. Mediation. Law of 1920. Provisions__........................--...-.----..- Aug. 233-5 


Injury-frequency rates. (See under Accident statistics.) 

Insurance. (See Group insurance.) 

International Labor Conference. Twenty-ninth, Montreal, September 19 to October 9, 1946. 

Summary of accomplishments.____...___......_........__------.__-------___-- _..... Dee. 936-40 
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International Labor Organization: 
Constitutional] amendments proposed since initiation of movement to amend in 1944. Page 
Gunna 66 SIE 5a: tintetcladnclitinindecndeccribiaséetidseadnasedsséanshittte Dec. 936-8 
Social and Economic Council of United Nations, affiliation with. ......................- Dec. 9354 
United Nationa, relationship to... -.. 2... 1.222... - 2022-220 ine eee oee ee + eee eee sense Dec. 935-6, 949 
Labor and industrial conditions: 
Belgium. Conditions in 1945 and early 1946, summary__.-.................-..----.-.-.. July 26-35 
Iran. Summary of conditions prior to decree of May 1946, and provisions of pending new 
OO EERE ON SN SEU AE BE 2 SOLE EE a RE ONG DPA SS Sept. 364-8 
Labor and industrial relations: 
Grievance procedures under collective bargaining. Summary (from study of 101 plants). Aug. 175-85 


Legislation enacted by States, year 1946. Summary__-..............-....----.-----.--- 
Mining (coal, bituminous). Issues in 1946 contract negotiations and terms of 1946 agree- 


Southern States. Legislative provisions. Summary__.-...................-..----...... 
Labor departments. Southern States, established in all except Mississippi (as of 1946)... __- 
Labor force: 

Armed services and civilians, by employment status, specified periods, April 1940 to 


Growth, 1940-50, by State, estimated, and factors affecting.........................---.. 
Peacetime. First year after VJ-day. Summary._..........-........-..---.--..--------.. 
Southern States. By State, sex and color, 1940; growth in South, 1920-40, compared with 
TES PRI TEESE PIT TO EE: Eee eee 

See also Employment statistics. 
Labor-Management Conference. (Washington, November 5-30, 1945.) Wage-issue resolu- 
tion presented by CIO president, but not supported___...............--......---------.-- 

Labor-management disputes. (See Industrial disputes.) 

Labor organizations, United States: 
American Federation of Labor. Development in South since 1890’s__..................- 
Coal mining. United Mine Workers. Developments in South from 1890’s to 1930’s___- 


Congress of Industrial Organizations. Development in South since 1935_._..........._. 
Hosiery Workers, American Federation of. Activities in South since 1925.__........__- 
Noble Order of the Knights of Labor. Characteristics; development in South, 1879 to 

FS ie es a a Se See 
Price and wage control termination. Attitudes of leaders toward, and statements as to 

ee a te tints cel t cin ced gsm cine ibd ei daa nasties sisi odnnis 
Price control. Recommendations of AFL and CIO concerning, July 1946__........-..-- 
Southern States. Development from 1879 to 1946. Summary____...............-..-.-- 
Textile Workers, United. Growth in South during and after World War I; dispute of 


Nov. 755-7 


Aug. 165-72 
Oct. 548-5] 


: Oct. 536 


Nov. 670 
Dec. 851-71 
Nov. 669-89 


Oct. 490-1 


Dec. 8754 


Oct. 557-82 
Oct. 558-9 
564-5, 572-3 
Oct. 576-82 
Oct. 566-7 


Oct. 555-6 
Nov. 777 


Aug. 219-20 
Oct. 555-82 


i. wien delns cbtivhinn ess twusdencnhegn baal tise thanked acndid lectin cbsx Oct. 562-4, 568-70 


Tobacco Workers’ Union. International. Growth in South during and after World 


BT lo contmhnepydiddedddy ednbenvactinnns banittecibibiglRibidiette tegen tenia dncneigi Oct. 561-2, 573 


Labor organizations, foreign cowutries: 
Belgium. Membership, development, and policies, as of 1945. ___..............-----.-- 
Great Britain. Workers’ education activities summarized, particularly trade-union 
studies set up in 1945 by London School of Economies--..--....-.........-.---.------- 
Iran. Development from 1941 to 1946, summary-___............-.--.--..--.------------- 
Labor participation in management. Europe. Extent of, in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Franee, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Poland, Sweden, 
since World War II, with earlier data in some instances. Summary__-............-.---.-- 

Labor req: irements: 

Cement industry. Man-hours per 100 barrels, by department and region in 1945-46, 
by department in 1934; trend by year, 1930-45_.............-....-...--..--.-..---.----- 
Concrete blocks and pipe. Man-hours in production and transportation of raw material 
and in manufacturing and transportation of product, 1946; including (in pipe production) 
ee I a i i Saks 6 eh nrcrttediin ocknedas aceon s.scnee 
Lumber (southern pine) industry. Man-hours required in 1946 and in 1935, by operation - 
Labor standards. Nonmetropolitan territories. Work of ILO conferences to provide for 


’ Labor supply: 
Prospective growth in labor force 1940 to 1950, factors affecting, and State and regional 


July 33-5 


Sept. 397-8 
Sept. 366-7 


Nov. 692-705 


Nov. 681-91 
Dec. 941-53 


Dec. 939 
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Labor supply—Continued ba Page 
Southern States. Local supply and contribution to other regions. .................-...- Oct. 484-9 
vJ-day to August 1946. Conditions summarized_-_.-__...........--....---......----..-. Nov. 673-80 

Labor turn-over, United States: 

Monthly rates, specified industries, April to September 1946__................----..--.- July 144-7; 
Aug. 302-5; Sept. 461-4; Oct. 634-8; Nov. 818-22; Dec. 1034-8 

Veterans. Manufacturing industries. Summary of hires, separations, quits, discharges, 
December 1945 to July 1946; and turn-over rates by industry, July 1946.............- Dec. 927-34 

Legislation, United States, Federal and general: 

Labor. National Conferences on. Recommendations_..................-...........-.- Oct. 535, 536 
Labor organization in Southern States. Effect of National Industrial Recovery Act and 

IT ARE SE. SE Sn NCO US Oe aE Ene Oct. 573-5, 582 
Meal or rest periods provided for in Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, North Carolina_-_- Oct. 538 
Safety. Statutes and regulations in Southern States. Summary_-__--.................- Oct. 542-3 
Southern States (13). Principal labor provisions in effect, as of 1946___.-............--- Oct. 535-54 
ens Wt i: I icc inncclsidinsiocnacas Nov. 754-62 
Sugar Act of 1937. Wage rates set under, for sugar-beet workers, 1939-46. Summary... Aug. 197-200 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act of May 22, 1946. Provisions concerning preference, 

subsidy, and insurance of mortgages. Summary. .--_-_-..-....-.......--.---..-------- July 92-3 
Wage and salary control, wartime. Executive order November 9, 1946, providing for 

OE ai ighcicicchetlies deordirnp editig sacalla de cieitee tad rm skin keg ise tne atl diteiaen Dec. 977-8 
Women workers. Equality with men in minimum wage rates provided for in Fair 

Labor Standards and Public Contracts Acts-_-..............--.....---....- oni iis tanh Sept. 385 

Legislation, United States, by States: 

I IONE On ot eucinpanwesansocuempesene Oct. 552-3 
—— Labor relations. Provisions as of 1946...................-............--- Bere Se Oct. 548-50 
Ne en nn eemmwnduinadapeuine Oct. 542-3 
— Unemployment compensation. Provisions... .........................--:.-..----- Oct. 551 
—— Wage payment law applying to public-service transportation companies employing 
Cee ede. db cakien eooconeewaeiedon Oct. 540 
Alaska. Workmen’s compensation law reenacted, 1946. Provisions............... Nov. 754, 760, 762 
Arkansas. Child labor. Provisions concerning.-.........................-...-.-.....- Oct. 553 
—— Day ofrest. Permit required for work on seventh day....................-.... dill Oct. 538 
<0 bncetweiioensiaeene Oct. 537 
ec > PEN a ic ewe wceechancccnedbuew Oct. 548-50 
——- Benes wee mew OF bese, Proweeeme....................-.24...-5----ccdeeecs Oct. 539 
en danadheocene- stnedbereessauasabnee Oct. 542-3 
—— Unemployment compensation. Provisions. ........................-........-..... Oct. 551 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Compulsory law. Provisions. .....................-.. Oct. 544-8 
California. Child labor. Minors’ Emergency War Employment Act repealed, 1946___- Nov. 758 
—— Sicknessinsurance. Disability benefits provided by amendment, 1946, of Unemploy- 
EE AE ELS Te rR Aug. 236-42; Nov. 754 
—— Unemployment Insurance Act. Amendment, 1946, to provide for sickness insur- 
Nee i nd en eadoncunsmewsenaca Aug. 236-42 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Permanent disability benefits increased, law effective 
I a in ecdnconwasowaheces Nov. 761 
Florida. Child labor. Provisions concerning. -.............................-...-..----- Oct. 552-3 
—— Hours of work. Overtime provision for hours over 10 a day, in absence of written 
Se a nie diebnadineneeensceaesdabibucea Oct. 537 
— er semen, Mrovisiows. ep or 1006... ......................................... Oct. 548-50 
ES LEE LES AE A Oct. 542-3 
—— Unemployment compensation. Provisions...............................-..-.----- Oct. 551 
——Workmen’s compensation. Provisions............__......-..--.....-.-----...----- Oct. 544-8 
Georgia. Child labor, new law enacted, 1946. Provisions_._..............-_-- Oct. 552-3; Nov. 757-8 
—— Hours of work. Cotton and woolen manufacturing establishments. Provisions_-_-- Oct. 537 
—— Lebor relations. Provisions, as of 1046. ......................................-..-.. Oct. 548, 550 
—— Unemployment compensation. Provisions..........................-...-.-------- Oct. 551 
eee ES EE es ae Oct. 541 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Occupational diseases. Law amended in 1946___.._._- Nov. 762 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Provisions summarized_._.........................---- Oct. 544-8 
Illinois. Women workers in manufacturing. Provision for pay equal to pay of men (law 
a eS ee a dwadebeneiecmecsSeccocectcecee Sept. 386 
Kentucky. Child labor. Provisions concerning...._.__......._.._......_._..---_-_--.---- Oct. 552-3 


—— Employment service law enacted, 1946. Provisions._._..............-.......-.---- Nov. 758 
Nene TTT en ee nmscenndondeciudbuccee Oct. 537 
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Legislation, United States, by States—Continued ; Page Legislatis 

Kentucky. Labor relations, Provisions, as of 1946____._..- Pints alan vealvattipiwatienstac Oct, 543 Sout! 

—— Minimum-wage law, and orders. Provisions._....................-----.---------.. Oct. 539 — 

onmes Gaiety anh Hlth. TVR iio kins hed inectsntesssdndecedseclesces Oct. 542-3; Nov. 759 — 

—— Unemployment compensation. Provisions... ...................----.------------.- Oct. 551 —— 

—— Wage-payment law. Provisions. .....................-..-------.----.------------- Oct. 54) Ten 

—— Workmen’s compensation. Laws of 1946. Provisions. -_-._-........-- Oct. 544-8; Nov. 754, 74+ —_— 

Louisiana. Child labor. Provisions concerning........................---------------- Oct. 552-3 — 

awe Da CEG, | FOOTER. « -cccctnsteein spalipcntsbocsneqnegisocosepgsadecbiisbocccesecce Oct. 538 —_— 

———~ FES CE WOE, FRU iain caine nn ciinntesecin ss sec snbhghoecenseensccceccecsecees Oct. 537 —_— 

—— Labor relations. Provisions as of 1946__..................-..--------------- Oct. 548-50; Nov. 754 — 

—— Minimum-wage law enacted in 1938, but no wage orders issued to make effective _- Oct. 539 Text 

—— Unemployment compensation. Provisions__.................-...--.---.-----.---- Oct. 551 — 

omeee TONES BOGE. PUD iain panier adsdntuben - Wecede sp cccsenewescccsccsedeok Oct. 541 —_ 

~—— Workmen’s compensation. Provisions summarized._...................-------.--- Oct. 544-8 — 

Massachusetts. Child labor. Minors on farms. Law of 1946, provisions_.__....._----.- Nov. 758 —_— 

—— Fair Employment Practices Act of 1946. Provisions....................-.---..---- July 2 —s 

—— Minimum-wage provisions broadened to include men, 1946.__.._._......-..---.-.-- Nov. 759 Rho 

—— Women workers. Pay equal to pay of men provided for by law of August 9, 1945___- Sept. 385 m 

Michigan. Women workers in manufacturing. Pay equal to pay of men provided for by 1 

Ne BE aoe cinn ce alk hcdiins idkdeaen ke ipttibeiaiaiecsanbbudentipentens= n= Sept. 386 pe 

Mississippi. Child labor. Provisions concerning ---_...................---------------- Oct. 552-3 Vir 

Se I. Se bk bei ctiniidinceciaiie Deb ehnetobciusthncvecemecteseus nae Oct. 537 — 

—— Labor relations. Provisions as oi 1946_................-....--.-----.--------------- Oct. 550 ee 

—— Safety and health. Rule-making authority vested in State Board of Health_-_-_--_--- Oct. 543 — 

—— Unemployr unt compensation. Provisions__-................--.------------------ Oct. 551 — 

Missouri. Industrial relations department established by 1946 law. Functions__-----. Nov. 758 — 

Montana. Women workers in public or private employment to receive pay equal to that ee 

Se IT Gre CI bb 0 blab cita hence els bk SC ks hi biebdipccccusancseee Sept. 386 Wa 

New Jersey. Labor relations of public utilities. Law of 1946, provisions. _.----...-.. .- Nov. 755 a 

New York. Buildings owned by charitable, educational, and religious associations, and Legisla’ 

: operated for private profit. Employees operating brought under State labor relations Aus 

re Nee es Os Ie ls ate abla pistons admauaiites Nov. 756 Bel 

: —— Labor Relations Act. Amendments to, 1946_......_.......-...-.--------------.--- Nov. 756 ads 

; —— Migratory labor. Laws passed in 1946. Provisions.__................-.....-..----- Nov. 759 2 

| —— Women workers, private employment (limited exceptions), to receive pay equal to wet 

: Cnt ee ian Tr a nn kien cies Sept. 387 P= 

—— Workmen’s compensation. Domestic workers, provisions regarding in 1946 law _- Nov. 760 i 

| North Carolina. Child labor. Provisions concerning...................-.....-.------- Oct. 552-8 a 

EE Ta RD SS ONES PRR) en Oct. 538 b 

: SG Se Ek i en ae ee a Oct. 537 Cu 

: —— Labor relations’. Provisions, as of 1946....................-.-.-.-.----------------- Oct. 48-9 Sa 

oPuprecs Ey GE RE,” TT i babe kocesbucweucceuass Oct. 542-3 De 

—— Unemployment compensation. Provisions. --_..................------------------- Oct. 551 Fir 

cacatie Wrennrnneme DU, “WC og sen cisghb Daan niinecebsubioyccalsitubatscccetess Oct. 541 i 

} —— Workmen’s compensation. Provisions....................--....------------.------ Oct. 544-8 ah 

. Okishoma. Child labor. Provisions concerning. ...................------------------- Oct. 552-3 ” 
: et A ee a eet ntinatese Oct. 537 

: —— Labor relations. Provisions, as of 1946........................-...-...--.-----.---- Oct. 548-9 pat 
) ——— Minimum-wage law inoperative because of injunction _--.__._.-............---.----- Oct. 539 

—— Safety emi heath, Provisioms............-............2.-..5..,-222-2-2-2-- ne --- +e Oct. 542-3 Ge 

—— Unemployment compensation. Provisions_-...................--.----------------- Oct. 551 G 

| comme, OPIN ET, © PI nd i ne becintgnadiceocbberghon Oct. 41 ; 

: —— Workmen’s compensation. Compulsory law. Provisions (hazardous employments Ht 
; NN eee es le esapcummabneeseuces Oct. 448 

; Puerto Rico. Accounting service for labor organizations, law of 1946_..............--.-- Nov. 75 Ire 

| —— Labor-organization funds made exempt from attachment-_-_-____.._.........-.------- Nov. 756 m 

: —— Labor Relations Act of 1946. Provisions_..__.-.........-......--.----------------- Nov. 755-4 N 

Rhode Island. Equal pay for equal work. Law of 1946__....................-..-.----- Nov. 759 ; 

! —— Safety. Industrial code commission established, 1944. Provisions of law _____.___-- Nov. 759 Pc 

; South Carolina. Child labor. Provisions concerning --.---------....------------------ Oct. 552-3 Sy 
—— Days of work limited to 5 in textile millls.._._..................-..-------.-.--...-.- Oct. 538 

— Hours of work. Provisions. ...........--..............-.-.---- Ee ase Oct. 537-3 Legish 

—— Labor relations. Provision as of 1046.........................---..-.-.---------.--- Oct. 148 


ee es re eer 
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Legislation, United States, by States—Continued Page 
South Carolina. Safety and health. Rule-makiné authority vested in State Board of Health_. Oct. 543 
—— Unemployment compensation. Provisions...............................-.----.-. Oct. 551 
ea SS SO, 7) It nd si dbesipubdsodsdehoescccne Oct. 541 
—_ Workmen’s compensation. Provisions summarized_.............................-.. Oct. 544-8 
Tennessee. Child labor. Provisions concerning--.......................--..---.----.-- Oct. 552-3 
—_— Health matters transferred to Department of Public Health__.................--... Oct. 542-3 
ans ES TE a oe sk cdbb sneer ennko iubesiuaadapneis Oct. 538 
— Safety. Rules issued by Division of Factory Inspection --_.............-.-...----- Oct. 543 
—— Unemployment compensation. Provisions--....................--.-....---------- Oct. 551 
anes Es ; SEN, Sah sihuinnccdsincsinncacusdanbsddbsdvcnpennedsunsduinie Oct. 541 
Toms. Geena PW POVENIIINS OUONTIINS co oe sn nk no oink cs enaddscccccns Oct. 552-3 
ce Ta a en eusbad Oct. 538 
aoe Sn | 2 ren Ci TN ea. thd n ice benatnsdmatebtcswecaassa Oct. 548-50 
—— Unemployment compensation. Provisions._.....................--.--.-------.---- Oct. 551 
ane, I Ne oi. eadonandddtmadedcasueabeatahenens Oct. 541 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Provisions summarized__...............---.----------- Oct. 544-8 
Rhode Island. Cash Sickness Compensation Act of 1942. Amendments, 1946, sum- 

Re ashen boing Sanbindoagas badgnbannaicksdenes snbbalitie hektatade July 21, 23-5 
—— Women workers (except domestic or in specified nonprofit organizations) to receive 

pay equal to pay of men (law of April 1946) __-..._-- id aden shddnsonecacuuncubion Sept. 387 
Virginia. Child labor. Provisions concerning..........................---.-.-----.---. Oct. 552-3 
eet IIL, IU eed Jan Pall clecaccvccccunhsctae Oct. 538 
—— Labor commissioner’s term of office changed by law of 1946__..........---...------ Nov. 758 
—— Labor relations. Provisions, as of 1946._..............................-..- Oct. 549-51; Nov. 756-7 
—— Unemployment compensation. Provisions. --..................-..-..----.-------.. Oct. 551 
ee OES. SI on nis She cnchiltindusduntewscawee scnncusned eae Oct. 541 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Provisions in effect in 1946.__._...........--....- Oct. 544-8; Nov. 762 
Washington. Women workers, private employment, to receive pay equal to pay of men 

Teen ee eh a canifteniibniwanl paipeunmeidimanw ease Sept. 387 

Legislation, foreign countries: 

Austria. Labor participation in management. Status in 1946__.................--.---.- Nov. 702-3 
Belgium. Hygiene and safety. Decree of February 11, 1946, provisions_--..-........--.. July 31-2 
—— Joint industrial councils placed under national law by decree of June 9, 1945_-___..-- July 32 
—— Price-fixing program established by decree of January 22, 1945__............---.---- July 30 
—— Maritime service. Decree law of May 12, 1945, creating pool of seamen and officers _- July 27 
—— Social security. Benefits increased under decrees of January 30-and February 5, 

a te dil teenddiebiohscaneginncies July 31 
—— Social security. Postwar reequipment of workers and their households provided for 

Ne ed. psn tewsenedindieeoaionaceeccoe July 31 
Czechoslovakia. Family-Allowance Act of December 13, 1945. Provisions. --.....---.- Aug. 247 
—— Labor participation in management. Status in 1946._................-...--.---.- Nov. 701-2 
Denmark. Conciliation and arbitration. Laws of 1934, 1940, and 1945. Provisions-_-_-- Aug. 234 
Finland. Family allowance law of July 1, 1943, amendment operative January 1, 1946. 

I ee sah eeiteiibempeccdacapacedsnincseseste Aug. 247-8 
—— Labor participation in management. Status in 1946_...............-....----.------ Nov. 700-1 
France. Labor participation in management. Status in 1946__.................------. Nov. 697-9 
—— Nationalization. Automobile industry, by order of January 1945__..............--- Nov. 697 
—— Nationalization. Coal fields of northern region, by order of December 1944; and 

“combustible mineral’’ mines, by law of May 18, 1946. Provisions_--.............---- Nov. 697, 699 
—— Nationalization. Credit. Measure of December 2, 1945. Provisions. .........---- Nov. 699 
Germany. Labor participation in management. Status in 1946................--.----- Nov. 703-5 
Great Britain. Family allowances. Regulations issued January 25, 1946, under act of 

en a ee 1s Al dia Dianons cacccceguubbitbnne Aug. 248 
Hungary. Labor participation in management. Status in 1946__..................-.-- Nov. 701-2 
Iran. Labor law of 1946. Provisions; decree of May 1946, putting into effect, pending 

I Lh dewenateahdwubesou Sept. 367-8 
Italy. Labor participation in management. Status in 1946._............-......---.-.- Nov. 700 
Norway. Conciliation machinery. Law of May 1927 and Provisional Act of September 

I i oadeneocubabendétenassom Aug. 234, 235 
Poland. Labor participation in management. Status in 1946...............----.-.--.- Nov. 701-2 
Sweden. Mediation. Law of 1920, provisions..........................-.-------------- Aug. 233-5 


Legislatures. United States. State and Federal. 1947 sessions—dates of convening and 
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Liquid assets, Personal holdings (by family spending units). Distribution according to 
size of holding and size of income, 1945, Correction of data shown in August 1946 M. L. R. Page 
Oct. 612 


Dee. 941-53 
Lunch periods, paid. Chemical (industrial) plants. Extent of practice, as of January 1946_. Nov. 749 


Migrant workers. New York. Health and welfare. -Two laws of 1946, provisions Nov. 759 
Migration: 
Aircraft workers, wartime (California, southern), Proportion leaving after end of war, 
and reasons given Nov. 710-1) 
Interregional and interstate, December 1941 to March 1945; and (in South) net, by region, 
State, an1 sex, 1935-40, by region and State 1940-45 Oct. 485 
Southern States. Conditions affecting, since 1920, and likely postwar trends. Summary. Oct. 484-9 
Minimum wage: 
Agiiculture. Sugar-beet farming. Rates established 1939-46 under Sugar Act of 1937. 
Aug. 197-209 
Legislative provisions. Types of, enacted by States. General summary Oct. 538 
Massachusetts. Men included in coverage of law, 1946 Nov. 759 
Southern region, Legislative provisions summarized, by State Oct. 538-9 
State law needed to protect workers in intrastate employments (comment of Va. com- 
missioner of labor and industry) Oct. 538-9 
Mining, United States: 
Coal. Anthracite and bituminous. Health and welfare fund provided for by terms of 
agreemonts in May and June 1946 
—— (Bituminous). Changing status of miners, 1937-46 Aug. 165-74 
Mining, Belgium. Coal. Employment and production 1938-46; postwar conditions July 27-8 


National Labor Relations Board (U. 8. Government): 
Decisions. Summaries Sept. 403-4; Nov. 771-2 
Statement of June 17, 1946, concerning probable effect on wage control of price-control 
relaxation July 104-5 
Negro workers. Veterans. Employment conditions as of March 1946 Nov. 714-2 


Older workers, United States. Cotton-textile industry (New England). Skilled work. 
Long job tenure and comparative stability July 8-14 
Output per man-hour. (See Productivity.) 


Placement. Veterans. Connecticut program for reemployment and readjustment, and 
results. Summary July 16-19 
Population: 
Regional, by color and type of residence location 
Southern States. Distribution, geographical and by color, 1940; growth and character- 
Oct. 490-4 
Postwar conditions. Wage increases, by industry group, from August 18, 1945, to May 1,1946. Sept. 342-5 
Prefabrication. Housing projects. (See under Housing.) 
Prices: 
Coal. Anthracite and bituminous. Retail, in large cities. Summary for 1945, and average 
prices and indexes, 1929-45 July 115-16 
Consumer goods and services. By item, second and third quarters of 1946... Sept. 409-17; Dec. 979-9 
Consumers’. Index (large cities). By month, May to October 1946, and by year or 
July 105-9; Aug. 259-62; Sept. 423-7; Oct. 597-600; Nov. 781-4; Dec. 996-9 
—— (Large cities). Percentage change, by city, August 1939 to June 1946 
—— (Southern cities and war production centers). Percentage changes, August 1939 to 
June 1946 or June 1940 to March 1945 Oct. 529 
Control. National Wage Stabilization Board statement of June 17, 1946, concerning 
probable effect of relaxation upon wage control 
—— Union officials’ attitudes toward, in summer and fall of 1946. Aug. 219-20; Sept. 399-400; Nov. 777 
— (Except on sugar, rice, and rents). Termination by President, November 9, 1946. 
Summary of situation 
Electricity. Summary of changes January to June 1946, by city Sept. 433-4 
Food. Retail. Average, by item, 56 large cities combined; indexes by commodity 
group (and all foods combined, by city), May to October 1946 and trend since year 1913. July 109-15. 
Aug. 263-8; Sept. 427-33; Oct. 601-6; Nov. 785-91; Dec. 1000-5 
Gas. Summary of changes, January to June 1946, by city Sept. 434 
Industrial goods. By group, second and third quarters of 1946.. Sept. 409-10, 417-23; Dec. 979-82; 990-5 
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prices—Continued 
Wholesa'e. Gas. Revision by BLS of series (incorporated in index in March 1946)___-_- 


—— Indexes, by item, monthly and weekly changes. May to October 1946; and changes, 

specified periods, 1926-46... July 117-21; Aug. 269-72; Sept. 435-9; Oct. 607-11; Nov. 791-7; Dec. 1006-11 

—— Paperand pulp. Index numbers, general and for subgroupings, years 1926 to 1945; 

statement as to availability quarterly from BLS_-.....................--..------...-. 
prison Industries, Federal. (See Federal Prison Industries, Inc., U. 8. Government.) 

production. Specified periods. Indexes of manufactures, minerals, and carloadings; short 

tons of bituminous coal; kilowatt hours of electric energy. (See p. vi of July, August, 

September, p. 590 of October, p. vi of November and December.) 


Productivity: 


Cement industry. Man-hour requirements per 100 barrels, 1934 and 1945-46, by depart- 


ment an 
— Outp 
Concrete. 
Lumber. 


d (for 1945-46) by region; trend by year, 1930-45___._..............-....--.-... 
ut per man-hour, by year, 1930-45; labor requirements in 1934 and 1945-46__.__ 

Blocks and pipe. Man-hours required to produce and transport, 1946______- 
Southern pine industry. Man-hour requirements, by operation, 1946 and 1935; 


aE ie oS , - o., 2) a stinhidenalei eae ime os oun deipinanivaneas 


Man-hour output, specified industries, indexes by year 1900-39; in war and other indus- 


tries, 1940-45; labor cost 1939-45; and significance of changes. _....................__._- 
Publications, recent, of labor interest, July to December 1946_-_-._............--.-..--.--... 
Aug. 324-34; Sept. 471-80; Oct. 646-55; Nov. 839-49; Dec. 1046-56 


Purchases. C 


Railroads: 


onsumer durable goods, and housing. Estimated volume and amount in 1946. 


Wage changes from 1941 to 1946, and summary of the 1946 negotiations____........_____- 
Women workers. Postwar decrease in employment--__............--222- ee 


Reconversion: 


Postwar (New England). 


a a acta ise edipiines sbiagciee cide randbabip candceibial Miinciius 


—— Manufacturing employment, by State, through March 1946. Summary-.-__.__...- 









Cotton-textile industry. Work and wage experience of 
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Page 
July 123 


July 122-3 


Sept. 355-63 
Sept. 355-63 
Nov. 681-91 


Dec. 941-53 


July 155-64; 


Aug. 256-8 


Safety, United States: 
Kentucky and Rhode Island laws of 1946. Provisions._._...................--.-..-..... Nov. 759 
Southern States. Recommendations made by conferences on labor legislation. _.._..__- Oct. 542 
Safety, Belgium. Program planned under decree of February 11, 1946_.................._.- July 31-2 
Salary rates. (See under Wages and hours.) 
Sales, retail. ‘Total of, in specified periods. (See p. v1, July, August, September, p. 590 of 
October, p. vI, November and December 1946.) 
Savings: 
Amount per spending unit in 1945; expected changes in 1946_...................-.-. 2... Aug. 256-8 
Correction of data on distribution of liquid assets___.............-..22.---2 2-2. Oct. 812 
Seamen. Belgium. Permanent service and long-trip bonuses included in contract of 1942_- July 27 
Sick leave: 
Chemical (industrial) industry. Extent of provision for, as of January 1946_...._.____- Nov. 749 
Electric light and power industry. Policies in effect in July 1945__................_._-. Sept. 379 
Foundries. Slight provision found in January 1945 survey_.........................-.-- July 66 
Metalworking industries. Office workers. Extent of provisions for...................- July 59-60 
Sickness insurance: 
California. Cash disability enefits provided by 1946 amendment to Unemployment 
Insurance Act; possibility of effectiveness early as December 1, 1946........ Aug. 236-42; Sept. 408 
Rhode Island. Operation (to first quarter of 1946) under 1942 law, and provisions of 1946 
I a ee asemphinkinadenaddgmewhanccsatgunwace July 21-5 
Slaughtering and meat packing. Wartime wage regulation; postwar strike, Government 
Nee ee a. en vabdannbewcerce July 45-50 
Social security: 
Belgium. Benefits, as increased in 1944 and 1945, a stabilizing factor_.............__.__- July 30-1 
—— Re-equipment of covered workers and their households under decree of November 15, 
a | ed avenpuabet-scupctmumececcocee- July 31 
Southern States. Labor conditions, as of 1945 or 1946, including labor supply, regional wage 
differentials, living costs in large cities, income, State legislation, trade-union development, 
cooperatives (7 articles, with editor's note and introduction) --......._.._....._-.-...----- Oct. 481-586 


Statistics. Current, of interest to labor, for selected periods. (See pp. v and vi not] uly, August, 
and September, pp. 589 and 590 of October, and pp. v and v1 of November and December 


1946.) 


Strikes and lock-outs. (See Industrial disputes, work stoppages.) 
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Structural clay-products industry. Characteristics, labor force, and wage structure, as of Page 
a a a Aug. 210-16 


Trade unionism. (See Labor organizations.) 
Unemployment, United States: 


Veterans. Conditions as of March 1946, according to sample number interviewed_____- Nov. 713-16 
VJ-day to August 1946. Conditions summarized _-__....................--..---------..- Nov. 670-3 
Unemployment, Iran. Lay-offs following close of World War II, problem created by___..._-. Sept. 365 
Unemployment compensation: 
Administration by agencies separate from labor departments in certain States_......___- Oct. 536 
Aircraft wartime workers. Percent who received benefits to June 1946, by duration of 
DRS Paine ov ehatidtinidoantadchidncadbdedponntanpesgudbbadiiiaiebibbiiets terse Nov. 708 
California. 1946 amendment to State law, providing sickness insurance; possibility of 
effectiveness as early as December 1, 1946___............--.--..-...----..-- Aug. 236-42; Sept. 408 
Southern States. Legislative provisions. Summary-.-.-_..................-.-.---2.-.--.. : Oct. 551 
Unfair labor practices as cause of industrial disputes. Decline ip number from 1936 to 1945__ Aug, 23 
Vacations with pay, United States: 
Chemical (industrial) industry. Extent of provision for, as of ‘anuary 1946..__.__.____- Nov. 743 7 
Electric light and power industry. Policies in effect in July 1945__...................._- Sept. 379 
Foundries. Plant and office workers. Policies in effect in January 1945._..........._._- July 66 
Metalworking industries. Office workers. Policies in effect in January 1945_..........- July 59-60 
Structural clay-products industry. Policies in effect in October 1945_................_.- Aug. 216 
Veterans: 
Disabled. Placements by U. 8. Employment Service, rate of........................... Dee. 918-19 
Employment conditions in year following end of war. Summary --.-_................--.-- Nov. 673-4 
Farm employment, return to, from VE-day to March 1946__..........._.......-.. July % 
Housing. Emergency Act of May 22, 1946. Provisioms--—_...........................--- July 92-3 
Manufacturing industries. Percentage distribution in major groups, proportion of all 
employees, and of all accessions, and turn-over rates, December 1945 to July 1946_--.-- Dec. 924-34 
Readjustment to civil life. Summary of conditions as of March 1946____................ Nov. 712-20 
Reemployment and readjustment. Connecticut program. Development, organization, 
Se, DO I tbo Se bnithtihind on 5 4s Cen en Si ok tenes ivdsnivenéoens July 16-19 
Wage adjustment. Collective agreement clauses. Basic factors affecting; prevalence of, 
and types (general and cost-of-living, permissive and automatic) -...............-........- Nov. 733-43 
Wage and salary rates. (See under Wages and hours.) 
Wage collection. Southern region. Legislative provision, a need for. .-..................-.-- Oct. 541-2 
Wage control: 
Agriculture. Wartime farm wage stabilization program; and determination of prevailing 
eS Bal I ee ee ils clam etmtbndcediceccnscsncadscccesuccéscos Aug. 200-3 
Executive order November 9, 1946, providing for termination..........................-- Dec. 977-8 
National Wage Stabilization Board statement of June 17, 1946, concerning probable effect 
a ido ec cnctsulenbeibnticdlicnsnidesctuhenseoccendaseineds July 104-5 
Slaughtering and meat packing. Wartime and postwar developments-.-.-_.............. July 45-53 
Trend of rates from beginning (October 1942) of stabilization period to end of war, and 
ID I ee OOO sbaie tin aietddtinge scab nosecheanségnyedhastion hens Nov. 659 
Women workers. Employers authorized to raise (without advance permission) rates to 
equal rates paid men (NWLB Gen. Order No. 16) _...........-....-.-.--.---.---.---- Sept. 389 
Wage incentive systems. Structural clay-products industry. Extent of use as of October 1945 -_- Aug. 215 
Wage payment: 
Law covering. Recognized standard provisions _--_-....................-.--.------.--.-- Oct. 540-1 
Southern region. Legislation, summary of, by States .._................-......-.-.---- Oct. 540-1 


Wages and hours, United States: 
Agriculture. By region ard State, January 1940 and January 1946; quarterly variations 
in 1939; relation of wages to farm production at stated periods._...................-..- July 36-4 
—— Farm workers, hired. Daily rates in specified quarterly periods. (See p. v of July, 
August, September, p. 589 of October, and p. v of November and December.) 


—— (Southern States). Monthly composite rate, 1939 and 1944._____._.___...--_....-..- Oct. 501 
Aircraft plants. Gross weekly earnings, winter 1946, compared with those in spring 1945__ Nov. 710 
Aviation. Flight personnel and fixed base operators, by occupation (including those of 

Re a Do no tn sc dba Se cocccpoeocensenweons Aug. 186-94 
Building trades. Union hourly rates, by skill, size of city, and region, July 1945__...._. Oct. 520 


Chemical (industrial) industry. Hourly rates by occupation, grade, sex, and region, 


i i ee ode cenneignnoenctiiee Nov. 745-9 7 
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Wages and houss, United States—Continued 
Construction projects, private. Weekly and hourly earnings and weekly hours, by type 
of work, April to September 1946 


Page 


Aug. 284-5; Sept. 452; Oct. 624-5; Nov. 803; Dec. 1017-18 


Cotton picking, principal cotton-producing States, piece rates 1939 and 1945; increase 
compared with increase in composite farm rates 

Cotton-textile industry. (New England.) Skilled workers. Annual wage incomes, 1943 
and 1944, gross weekly earnings and weekly hours January 1941, June 1945, and January 
1946, by sex 

Electrie light and power industry. Hourly rates by occupation and sex, as of July 1945; 
analysis of wage structure 

Factories. Durable and nondurable goods. Earnings, weekly and hourly, selected 
months, January 1939 to September 1946 


July 8-15 


Sept. 369-79 


Aug. 314-15; Sept. 469-70; Oct. 644-5; Nov. 828-9; Dec. 1044-5 


Federal employees. Civil Aeronautics Administration. Hours of work and minimum 
annual salaries, by occupation 
Foundries. Ferrous and nonferrous. Hourly earnings, by occupation, sex, and region, 


Industry, general, by major groups. Weekly hours and earnings; hourly or (on farm) 
daily earnings; in specified periods. (Seep. v July, August, September, p. 589 of October 
p. Vv of November and December 1946.) 


Knitted outerwear industry (Philadelphia). Weekly hours, and hourly and annual 


earnings, by occupation 
Lumber industry, basic. Straight-time hourly earnings, by region and type of plant, 


—— Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, by industry, April to September 1946. 


Aug. 205-10 
Oct. 518 


Aug. 311-14 
July 149-53; 


Aug. 306-10; Sept. 465-9; Oct. 639-43; Nov. 823-7; Dec. 1039-43 


—— Regional indexes, by. industry, specified months in 1945 or 1946 
Metalworking industries. Office workers. Hourly earnings, by region and occupation, 


Mining (coal, bituminous). Prior to 1941, adjustments in 1941, wartime changes, and 
1946 contract negotiations 

—— Straight-time hourly earnings, underground and strip mines, by region, autumn 1945. 

Office workers. Foundries. By occupation and sex, as of January 1945 

—— Metalworking industries. Hourly earnings, by region and occupation, January 1945- 

Postwar increases in basic rates, by industry group (period Aug. 18, 1945, to May 1, 1946). 

Printing trades. Union hourly rates by size of city, and region, July 1945 

Railroads. Hourly earnings, by year, 1939-46, and dates and amounts of major increases_ 

Regional differentials in rates, by industry and skill, 1945-46 

Slaughtering and meat packing. Hours and earnings, by years, 1939-45, and by months, 
January to March 1946; by region and type of plant, March 1946 

Southern States. Conditions affecting level of rates. Summary 

—— Differentials in rates as compared with those of other regions, and conditions affect- 
ing rates in South 

Structural clay-products industry. Hourly earnings, by region and by occupation, as of 


Urban rates. Trends to April 1946, from January 1941, by industry; percent of change 
April 1943 to April 1946, by selected area and industry group 
Women workers. Pay equal to pay of men. Progress in movement summarized 
Wages and hours, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Changes in rates, specified industries, 1936 to March and June 1945. -..__.... 
Iran. Agricultural workers, as of early part of 1946 
—— Industrial workers, as of Aprii 1946. Summary 
Wages, basic. Increases in, manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries, August 18, 
1945, to May 1, 1946. 
Women workers: 
Employment conditions during first year after World War II 
Pay equal to pay of men. National War Labor Board General Order No. 16, provisions_ 
—— Progress made in public service, industry, and teaching prcfession, and legislative 


Railroads. Postwar decrease in employment of 
Rhode Island. Wage differentials account of sex on equal work prohibited by 1946 law. 
Southern States. Labor force, by State. Factors affecting work of women 


Oct. 513 
July 54-9 


Aug. 165-74 
Oct. 519 
July 63 
July 54-9 
Sept. 342-5 
Oct. 520 
Sept. 335-41 
Oct. 511-24 


July 45-53 
Oct. 524-5 


Oct. 511-25 
Aug. 210-16 


Nov. 657-68 
Sept. 380-9 


July 29-30 

Sept. 364 
Sept. 364-5 
Sept. 342-5 


Nov. 674-8 
Sept. 509 
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Workers’ educat:on, foreign countries. Great Britain. Activities of Workers’ Educational 
Association, National Council of Labor Colleges, and unions of miners and railwaymen, Page 
summarized; trade-union studies set up, in 1945, by London School of Economics, outlined. Sept. 307-8 

Working conditions, United States. Southern region. Meal or rest periods provided for in 
certain states 


Workmen’s compensation: 
Legislation enacted by States, year 1946. Summary 


Southern States. Legislative provisions. Summary 


Youth. Employment situation ‘n first year following World War II 


O 
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